



INDIAN WISDOM. 


CHArTER 1. 

Ik adopliiig the term ‘IndiuD Wisdom’ as tiic title of 
tlie present work, I wish at llic outset to make it jsieur 
that, although my object Is to draw attention to the best 
Indian writings, yet it by no memis follows that every 
single cjctract from those vntings will be put forth as an 
example of what is w ise and just and true. 

In point uf fact, the following pages have a double 
object. They are designed as much to give a summary of 
the history of Sanskrit literature as to present tlie reader 
with examples of certain selected portions of that literature, 
la attempting this double task I am conscious of my in* 
ability to do justice in a single volume to the richness of 
the materials at my command. An adequate idea of the 
luxuriance and varied character of Sanskrit literature 
cau with difficulty be conveyed to Occidental schohu-s. 
Naturally, too, the severe £!aroj*ean critic will be slow to 
acquiesce in any tribute of praise bestowed on composi¬ 
tions too ofieu marked by tedious re^tetitious, redundant 
epithets, and far-fetched conceits; just as the genuine 
Oriental, nurtured under glowing tropical skies, cannot 
easily be brought to appreciate the coldness and severe 
simplicity of an educated Englishman's style of writing. 
We might almost say that with Indian authors merit is 
apt to be measured by magnitude, quality by quantity, 
were it not for strikbg thoughts and noble sentiments 
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wMch often reward the student who will take the trouble 
to release them from the sorplusage of matter under which 
they lie concealed; were it not, also, that, with all this 
tendency to diffusencss, it is certainly a fact that nowhere 
do we dud the art of condensatioD so successfully culti¬ 
vated, as in some departments of Sanskrit literature. 

Probably the very jiroliiity natural to Indian writers 
led to the opposite extreme of brevity, not merely by a 
law of reaction, but by the nee^ity for providing sliort 
summaries and c[>itomcs as aids to the memory when 
oppressed by too great a burden. 

However that may be, every student of Sanskrit will 
certainly cote iu its literary productions a singular in* 
equality both as to quantity and quality; so that in 
studying Hindu literature eontinuously we are liable to 
be called upon to pass &om the m<«t exuberant verbosity 
to the most obscure brevity; from sound wisdom to little 
better than puenlc unwisdom; fsom subtle rcasuning to 
transparent sophistry; from high moral precepts—often 
expressed in language worthy of Christianity itself—to 
doctrines implying a social condition scarcely compatible 
with the lowest grades of culture and dvilisation. 

In embarking, so to speak, on so vast an ocean of re¬ 
search, it will be necessary for me to start from that 
original source and fountain-bead of all Indian religions 
thought, philosophy, and hteratuie—the Ycda. 

Vedic literature, however, has been already so much 
written about, and so clearly mid ably elucidated by other 
writers, ^at I shall be excused, if I pass very rapidly over 
this part of my subject. 

In the first place, I think 1 may assume that most 
educated persons ore aware tiwt the Sansbit word Veda 
means' knowledge.’ Som^ however, may possibly need 
to be informed that the term Veda is properly only applied 
to divine unimtten knowledge, imagined to have issued 
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like breatb from the Self-existent (BrabmaD), and eom- 
mnnicated to no single person, bat to a whole class of 
men colled Bisbis or inspired sages. them the divine 
knowledge thus apprehended was transmitted, not in 
writing, but through the ear, by constant oral repetition 
through a succession of teachers, who, as dsuming to be 
its rightful recipients, were called Br&hmans. Miinu ( 1 . 3) 
declares that the Veda is itself the Self-extstout BrShmftn. 
Sayana, on the other hand, affirms that the Veda is his 
breatli {acchvasita). Utere are, however, numerous incon¬ 
sistencies in the accounts of the prodnetion of the Veda 
which seem not to have troubled the Brahmans, or inter¬ 
fered with their faith in its divine origin. With reference 
to the statement that it issoed from the Self-existent, like 
breath, one account makes it so issue by the power of 
A-d|ishto (see p. 74), without any deliberation or thought 
on hU part; another makes the four Vedas issue from 
Brahmso, like smoke from burning fuel; another edncee 
them from the elements; another from the Qft3ratil A 
hymn in the Atbarva-veda (XIX. 54) educes ^em from 
Kola or ‘Time.’ The ^tapstha'bi6bmBQa asserts that 
the Creator brooded over the three worlds, and thence 
produced three lights, 6re, the air, and the sun, from which 
respectively wen extracted the Big, Yajut, and Sama- 
veda. Menu (I. 23) affirms the same. In the Fnrnshsp 
suhta the three Vedas are derived from the mystical victim 
Purusha. Lastly, by the Himansakas the Veda is declared 
to be itself an eternal sound, and to have existed absolutely 
from all eternity, quite independently of any utterer or 
revealer of its texts. Hence it is often called intUt, ‘ what 
is heard.’ In opposition to all this we have the Bishis 
themselves frequently in timatin g that the Mantras were 
composed by themselves. 

Here, then, we hare a theory of inspiration higher even 
t.h»m that advanced by Mohammad and bis followers, or 
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by the most enthusiastic adherents of any other religion 
in the world. It is very true that this inspired knowledge, 
though its very essence vu held U> be mystically bound 
up with ^bda or ‘articulate sound’ (thought to be 
eternal), was ultimately written down, but the writing 
and reading of it were not encoungcd. It was even pro¬ 
hibited by the Brahmans, to whom alone all property in 
it belonged. Moreover, when at last, by its continued 
growth, it became too complex for mere oral transmission, 
then this Veda resolved itself, not into one single volume, 
like the Eurao, but into a whole series of compositions, 
which had in reality been competed by a number of dif¬ 
ferent poets and writers at different times during several 
centuriea 

There is this great difference, therefore, lietwecn thv 
Kuran and the Veda, that whereas the reading of the 
former is regarded as a saered duty, and constantly 
practised by all good Muslims, the Veda, even after it had 
been committed to writing, became absolutely a sealed 
book to the masses of Hind&s, and with the exception of 
some of the later Vedic works, called Upauishads, is to 
this day almost entirely unread, however much it may be 
still repeated in religious services, and its divine authority 
as an infallible guide nominally npbeld.’ In fact, tbe 
absolute and infallible authority of the Veda is held to be 
BO manifest as to require no proof, and to be entirely 
beyond tbe province of reason or argument Manu even 
extends this to Smriti (IL lo), where he says, ‘ By Sruii 
is meant the Veda, and \rj mfiH the books of tradition; 

^ Hw wut of tooum^ in rapastjag tbe Mutru of the ^g^vedn ia 
illn^eted bj (he native editioni d Hann. An edition (with the oom* 
motary of EullBka) in my poMeeeien it a eehola^Iike {^notion, bat 
alfflOft in every place where the liictraa cd the Qi^veda an lUoded 
to (7 Kana (ai in Till 91, XI. s$o^ 251,153,154) erron dirfgan 
(be tut and eoamantaiy. 
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the contents of both these most neTer be questioned by 
reason.' 

Of vhat, then, does this Veda consist ? To conduce to 
clearness we may regard it as separating itself into three 
quite distunct divisions, vis.;— 

1. Jfontns, or prayer and praise embodied in metrical 
hymns and texts. 

2. Srahmana, or rituaUstac precept and illustration 
uiittcn in prose. 

3. Upanishad, ‘ mystical or eBoteri.c doctrine' appended 
to the aforesaid firabma^a, in prose and occasional verse. 

To b^n, then, with the Mantra portion. By this is 
meant those prayers, invocations, and hymns which have 
been collected and handed down to us from a period after 
the lodian branch of the great Indo-European race had 
finally settled down in Koithem India, but which were 
doubtless composed by a soocession of poets at different 
times (perhaps between 1500 and 1000 years B.C.). These 
compuBitions, though very unequal in poetical merit, and 
containiug many tedious repetitions and puerilities, are 
highly interesting and important, as embodying some of 
the earliest reli^ous conceptions, as wdl as some of the 
earliest known forms, of the primitive language of that 
primeval Aryan laes-stock from which Greeks, Bomons, 
Kelts, Tentoos, and tim SUvonie ness are all offshoots. 

They are compriaed in fin principal coUoctious of Man¬ 
tras, called reqwetively Bik, Atharvan, Sunan, Taittiriya, 
and Vajasaneyin. Of these tbe Kg>veda—containing one 
thousand and seventeen hymns—is tbe oldest and most 
impOTtont, while the Atborra-veda is generally held to be 
the most recent, and is perhaps the most interesting. 
Hw Atharva-veda, in fact, seems in its present form to 
have been latw than Maou. At least it does not appear 
to have been recognised as a fourth Veda in the time 
of Mann, though he mentions the revelation made to 
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itliarran .md Attgiraa (XI. 33). In book XI., verse 264, 
Ae dec/sres lAat tie Vet?* w otil/ tirecfold, thus : Si 6 o 
yajui^hi cdnyuni $dmdn% viviiHiiitu 6 a, esha jit 6 y<u tit- 
vrid vcdo yo wdainatp, ga vedorvit The Atharvona were 
a class of priests descended from a man named Atharvon. 
They appear to have been the first to institute the worship 
of fire before the separation of the Indians and Iranians, 
for there were priests called Atbarvans in both India and 
Persia. 

As to the Samo-veda and the two collections of the 
Yajur-veda (Taittiiiya and V&Jasaneyin, or Black and 
White), they all three borrow la^Iy from the Kk, and 
are merely Brahmauical manoals, the necessity for whicli 
grew out of the complicated ritoal gradually elaborated 
by the Hindu Aryana A curious aUuaion to the Sama- 
veda occurs in JUanu IV. 123, A&,' The ]Rig*vcda has the 
gods for its deities, the Yajo^Teda has men for its objects, 
the Sdma'Veda has the Pitrn, therefore ita sound is im> 
pure.’ Kolluka, however, in his commentary is careful to 
state that the Suma-veda is not really impure, but only 
apparently so. Tliis semblaBee of impurity may perhaps 
result from its ssaociatcon with deceased persous and its 
repetition at a lime of A>iauca. Tbe Sama-veda is really 
a mere reproduction of parts of tbe Bik, transposed and 
scattered about piecemeal, only seTcnty-eigbt verses in 
the whole Sama-veda beiti|' it is said, untraceable to the 
present recension of tbe KL The greatest number of its 
Terses are taken from the ninth Ua^dola of the Rik, which 
is in praise of the Soma plant, the Simn-veda being a col* 
lection of liturgical forms for the Soma ceremonies of the 
Udgatri priests, as tbe Yajus is for tbe sacrifices performed 
by the Adhvaryu priests. Hence we may affirm that the 
only two Vedic hymn-books worthy of being called separate 
original collections are the Rig-veda and Atharea-veda; 
and to these, therefore, we shall eonfine oat ^TampW 
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To wbat deities, it vill be asked, were the prayers and 
hymns of these collections addressed ? This is an intei'est- 
itjg inquiry, for these were probably the very deities wor* 
shipped under similar names hy our Aryan progenitors 
in their primeval humc aoioewbere on the table-land of 
Ocutral Asia, or elsewhere, perhaps nut for from the sources 
of the Oxus.^ The answer is: They worshipped those 
physical forces before which all nations, if guided solely 
by the light of nature, have in the early period of their 
life instinctively bowed down, and before which even the 
more civilised and enlightened have always been compelled 
to bend in awe and reverence, if not in adoration. 

To our Aryan forefatliers in their primeval home God's 
power was exhibited in the forces of nature even more 
evidently than to ourselves. Lands, houses, flocks, herds, 
men, and animals were more hrequently than iu Western 
climates at the mercy of winds, Are, and water, and the 
sun's rays appeared to be endowed with a potency quite 
beyond the experience of any European country. We 
cannot be surprised, then, that these forces were regarded 
hy our Eastern progenitors as actual manifestatioDs, either 
of one deity in difiereut moods or of separate rival deities 
contending for supremacy. Nor b it wonderful that these 
mighty agencies should have l^en at first poetically per¬ 
sonified, and afterwards, when invested with forms, attri¬ 
butes, and individuality, worshipped os distinct gods. It 
wras only natoral, too, that a varying supremacy and vary¬ 
ing honours should have been accorded to each deified 
force—to the air, the rain, Uie storm, the sun, or fire— 
according to the special atmospheric influencea to which 
particular localities were exposed, or according to the 


* Pmfswui Whitaej uid otlnn doubt tbis anal anamptioii. Some 
•fsn lasn to tha UiaotF that MiaavhHv is the North of Bnrops is tbs 
prinenl home of the Alcana. 
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seasons of the year when tite dominance of each was to be 
prayed for or deprecated. 

This was the religion lepiesrntod in the Vedas and 
the primitive creed d the Indo-Aryans about twelve or 
thirteen centuries before Christ. The first forces deified 
seem to liave been those manifested in the sky and air. 
These were at first genetaiised onder one rather vagnr 
personification, as was natund hi the earliest attempts at 
giving shape to religions ideaa For it may be observed 
that all religious systems, even the noet polytheistic, Lave 
generally grown out ot some undefined original belief in 
a divine power or powers cirntroUing and regulating the 
universe. And although innameniblc gods and goddesses, 
gifted with a thousand shap», now crowd the llindu 
Pantheon, appealing to the instincts of the nnthiuking 
millioDS whose capacity for religious ideas is im]>p(»cd to 
requite the aid of exceraal i^bols, it is probable that 
there existed for the first Aryan worshipiten a simpler 
liicistic creed : even as tlie thoughtful Hindli of the pre* 
sent day looks through the masc of his mythology to 
the pbiloaopbical bod^round of one eternal Bclf>existent 
Iloiiig, one uiuvcnal Spirit, into whose unity all visible 
symliols are gathered, and m whose essence all entities 
are compreheuded. 

In the Veda this unity soon diverged into various rami¬ 
fications. Only a few of the hymns appear to contuii 
the simple conception of one divine Bclf'ezisteut oiuui- 
present Being, and even in these the idea of one God 
present in all nature is somewhat nebulous and undefined. 

It is interesting to note how this idea, vaguely stated as 
it was iu the Veda, gradually developed and became more 
dearly defined in the time of Mann. In the last verses of 
the twelfth book (i 23-125) we bsve the following: ‘ Him 
some adore as transcendenUy present in fire; others in 
Manu, lord of creatures; some as more distinctly present 
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in Indra, others in pare air, others as the most high 
eternal Spirit. Thus the mon who perceives in liis own 
sonl, the supreme soul {wesent in all creatures, acquires 
equanimity towards them aU, and shall be absorbed at 
last in the higliest essence. 

In the Furuaho-sukta of the Rig*vcda (X. 90), wliich is 
one of the later liymns, probably not much earlier tbAn 
the earliest Brahmana, the one Spirit is called Purusha. 
The more common name is Atman or Paramatman, and ita 
the later system Brahman, neut. (nom. Brahmit), derived 
from root hrih, ' to expand/ and denoting the universally 
expanding essence or universally diffused substance of the 
universe. It was thus that the later creed became not so 
much monotheistic (by which I mean the belief in one god 
regarded as a personal Being external to the universe, 
though creating and governing it) as pantheistic; Bmhman 
iu the neuter being ' simple infinite being'—the only real 
eternal essence—which, when it passes iuto universal 
manifested existence, is called Bruhm&, when it manifests 
itself on the earth, is called Vishi^u, and when it again 
dissolves itself into simple being, is called B’iva; all tlie 
other innumerable gods mid demigods being also mere 
manifestations of the neuter Brahman, who alone is eternal. 
This, at any rate, appears to bo the genuine pantheistic 
creed of India at tlie present day. 

To return to the Vedic hymiu—perhaps the most ancient 
aud beautiful Vedic deification was that of Dyuus/ * the 
sky/ as Dyaush-pitar, ‘ Heavenly Father ’ (the Zeus or 
Ju-pitcr of the Greeks and Bomans). Then, closely con¬ 
nected with Dyaus, was a goddess A-diti, ' the Infinite 
Expanse/ conceived of subsequently os the mother of all 


* From dyu or dyo, the ume m the Old Oetnutn Tin or Zin, who, 
wording to Profeesor Max UtllW, afterwards ”10 « Uod of Uut 
(whence TiwB.daj). For DTaush-pitar see 9 ig-veda VI. 51. 5. 
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the gode. Next came a development of the same concep¬ 
tion called Vanma. ‘ the Investing Skf,’ said to answer to 
Ahura Mazda, the Ormazd of the ancient Peraan (&nd) 
mythology, and to the Greek bat a more spiritual 

conception, leading to a worship which rose to the nature 
of a belief in the great iTarwr ««?»»«• Tliia 

VaruQa, again, was soon thooght of in connection with 
another Viiguc personification callod Mitra ( = the Persian 
JfiVAm). ‘ god of day.’ After a time these impersonations 
of the cdcBlial sphere were felt to be too vogue to suit the 
growth of religious ideas in onliuaiy minds. Soon, there¬ 
fore, the great investing finuMnent resolved itself into 
separate coamical entities with separate powers and sttri- 
bntea. First, the watery atmosphere—personified under 
the name of India, ever seddng to dispense bis dewy 
treasures (tWu), though ever rntiained by sn opposing 
fotee or spirit of evil called Vritra; and, secondly, tie 
wind—thought of either as a single personality name)! 
Vftyu, or as a whole assemblage of moving powers coming 
from every quarter of the compass, and impcisonatcd as 
Maruts or' Slorm-gods.' At the same time in this pro¬ 
cess of decentralisation—if I may use the term—the once 
purely celestial Varuna became relegated to a position 
among seven secondary deities of tiie heavenly sphere called 
Aditjas (afterwards increased to twelve, and reguided as 
diversified forms of the sun in the several months of the 
year), and subsequently to a dominion over the waters 
when they had left the air and rested on the earth. 

Of those separately deified physical forces by far the 
roost favourite object of adoration was the deity supposed 
to yield the dew and tain, longed for by Eastern culti¬ 
vators of the soil with even greater cravings than by 
Northern agriculturists. Indn, therefore—the Jupiter 
Plnvius of early Indian mythology—is undoubtedly the 
prindpal divinity of Vedic worshippers, in so far at least 
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as the greater number of t^eir p-ajrers and b3nDD8 are 
addressed to him. 

Wliat, however, could rain effect without the aid of 
beat? A force the intoornty of which must have im* 
pressed an Indian mind with awe, and led him to invest 
the possessor of it with divine attributes. Hence the 
other great god of Yedic worshippers, and in some respects 
the most important in his connection with sacrificial rites, 
is Agni (Latin Ignis), ‘ the god of fire.’ Even Surya, * the 
suu’ (Greek nXux), who was probably at first adored as 
the original source of heat, came to be regarded os only 
another form of fira He was merely a manifestation of 
the same divine energy removed to the Leavens, and con- 
Bcquently less accessible. Another deity, Ushas, ‘ goddess 
of the dawn,’—the of the GreekB,'>-waa naturally con¬ 
nected with the sun, and regarded as daughter of the sky. 
Two other deities, the Alvina, were fabled as connected 
with Ushas, as ever young and handsome, travelling in a 
golden car and precursors of the dawn. They are some¬ 
times called Baturas, as divine pLysicians, ‘ destroyers of 
diseases’; sometimes I^asalyas, as ‘never untrue,’ ’PLey 
appear to have been personifications of two luminous rays 
imagined to precede the break of day. These, with Yama, 

‘ the god of ilcported spirits,’ are the principal deities of 
the Mantra portion of the Veda. 

We find, therefore, no trace in the Mantras of the Tri* 
murti or Triad of deities (Brahma, Vishnu, and S'ivti) 
afterwards so popular. Hor does the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration, afterwards an essential element of the Hindu 
religion, appear in the Mantra portion of tlic Veda; 
though there is a clear declaration of it in the Aroiiyaka 
of the Aitiireya BrSbma^a. Nor is caste clearly alluded 
to, except in the later Purusha-sukta (see p. 21). 

But hero it may be asked, if sky, air, water, fire, and 
the sun were thus worshipped os manifestations of the 
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supreme uDirersoI God of tbe uDirene, was not the earth 
also an object of adoration vitli the early Hindus! And 
nnquestioniibly in the earlier system the earth under the 
name of PrithivI, ‘the broad one,’ doe» receive divine 
honours, being thought of as the mother of all beings, 
hforcover, varioos deities were regarded as the progeny 
resulting from tbe fancied onion of earth with Dyans, 
* heaven.’ This imaginary marriage of heaven and earth 
was indeed a most natural idea, and much of the later 
mythology may be explained by iL Bet it is remarkable 
that as religious worship becrune of a more seldsb charac¬ 
ter, the earth, being more evidently nnder man’s control, 
iiud not seeming to need pn^iti^ion so nrgcntly as the 
more uncertain air, fire, and water, lost importance among 
the gods, and was rarely addrused in prayer or hymn. 

In all probability the deified forces addressed in the 
hymns were not represented by images or idols in the Vedie 
period, though, doubtless, the early worshippers clothed 
their gods with hnmaa form in their own imaginations.' 

I now begin my examples with a nearly literal transla¬ 
tion of the well-known sixteenth bymu of the fourth book 
of the Atbarva-veda, in pnuse of Vaxiina or ‘ the Investing 
Sky':*— 


’ 8ee Dr Mgir’f Ganakrtt Tuts, foL *. pi 453. 

* Ablj truiUtad Dr. Muir (Siaikfit Testa, voL v. p. 63) and by 
Profeesor Max Muller. It may be Uonght that in giving additiccitl 
tmulatione of this and other hymns 1 ea going over ground already 
well trodden j bnt it should be borne in mind that, as the design of the 
work is to illaitiate aMiiMKHufy the developsnsnt of Hindu knowledge 
and literature a leleetion of good «T»injJ— mndeied into idiamntie 
English, I could not, in oommon juMioe to nch a subject, exduda tbe 
best passagee in each department of ^ litasatim merely because they 
have been translated by otfaen. I hai% however, once for all acknow¬ 
ledge with gratitude that, whlk nakiag versions of my own, I have 
derived tphe greatert aHistanae fras the translations of other eohoUrs. 
It most be understood, too, that my anmplra are not put forth as 
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The zniglitY VtruM, wbo rale* above, looks down 
Upon these worlds, his kiogdom, os if close at hand. 

When men imagine tiw^ do ought stealth, be knows it 
No one can stand w walk or aoftlY glide along 
Or hide in dark recess, or lurk in secret cell, 

But VaruQa detects him and his movementa spies. 

Two persons may devise some plot, together sitting 
In private and alone; but he, the king, is there— 

A third—and sees it all This boundless earth is his. 

His the vast sky, whose depth no mortal e'er con fathom. 

Both oceans ’ find a place within hit body, yet 

In that small poo] he lies contained. Whoe'er should fico 

Far, far huyond the sky, would not escape the grasp 

Of Varuiui, the king. His mossongeti) descend 

CountlKM from his abode—hir ever travarsing 

This world and scanning with a thonsand eyes its inmates. 

Whate'er eiists within this serth, and all within the sky, 

Y«a all that is beyond, king Varuna poreeivoK 
The winkings * of men's ryes, sra numbeoed all by him. 

He wields the univerw, as gamesters handle dice. 

May thy destroying nurca east sevenfold round tlie wicked, 
Entangle liar^ but the toothfol spore, U king I * 

I pass frum the aocicot Aryan deity Varupa to the more 
thoroughly Indian god ludta (see p. to). 


offering rival transUtiona. Th^ are generally intended (o be as literal 
OB pussibie conaisteolly wHh the observance of English idiom, and on 
that account 1 have preferred blank vorse; but occasionally they ate 
jiaraphiases rather than translations, sentoucas and words being here 
and then omitted or traospoeod, or fmgments joined together, so os to 
read like one continuous passage. In fact, it will be seen that my 
main design hoe been to offer English versions of the text for general 
readers, and for those students end educated men who, not being neces¬ 
sarily Sanskritists, ore desirous of soms insight into Hindu literatore. 

> lhat is, air and sea. 

* The winking of the eye is on especial characteristic of humanity, 
distinguishing men from gods; tf. V. 25, Migha HI. 43. 

* Compare Menu Vlll. fis: * A witness who spsaks falsely is fast 
bound the snares of Yaruoa.' These snares are explained by Kulluka 
to be ‘ oorda consisting of aerpeoti ’ (pdlmt tarfarrajjvbhUi). 
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The following metrical lines l^g together various scat* 
tered texts relating to this Hindu Jupiter Plnvius: 

Indrt, twin brother of tiie of iin, 

When then wwt bom, tJiy mother Aditi 
Gave thee, her lurt; ohiM, tbe tbrillin^ dmoght 
Of monnUin-groving Rome—uutee of life 
And never^jing rigour to tkj frame, 

11160 at the Thnnderer'e birth, a|i|«I 3 ed with fear, 

])reading the huDdnd-jaintad tfaunikrboU— 

Forged by the eunniog Tvaehtri—mounUiiu n«ksd, 

Kartli ahonk and heuvon trembled. Ilitm watt bom 
WiUiout a rival, king of gnda and men— 

The eye of living and tnrreetrial tldi^ 

Immortal liidra, unrelenting foo 
Of draught and darkneius infiniidy wine, 

Terrifie cruaher of thy eiiemie% 

Heroic, irmuitilile in might, 

Wall of defence to ue thy wonbtjqxn, 

We ning thy prainen, and our ardeet hymnn 
Kmbmeo thee, ae a loving wife her lord. 

Thou art our guardian, advocate, and friend, 

A brother, father, mother, all combined. 

Moat fatherly of fathen, we are Ihine 
And thou art oura; oh I let thy piHying aoul 
Turn to ua in oompaMoon, when we praiw time, 

And aUy ua not for one ain or for many. 

Deliver ua to-day, to-morrow, every day. 

Armed for tho oonfliet, eee I the demoni oome— 

Ahi and Vntra, and a long array 

Of darkaome apirita. Quick, Uno, quaff the draught 

Thnt Rtimnlatoi tby martial enwgy, 

And daaliing onward in tby golden rar, 

Drawn by thy ruddy, l,UbhQ-faahioned * ateeda, 

Rpeed to the charge, eacorted by the ManiU. 

Vainly the domona dara^y mi|^; in vain 


> The textn wbkb faroiib the beaii of then and tbe aueceedtng veriei 
win be found in the 5th volnmeof Dr. Huti^e work, and there will alao 
be found a oomplete poeUcal iketdi of India 126-139). 

* Tbe ^bhua (Greek ’Op^) wen tbe celeetial artiata 6 ! the Teda. 
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Strive to deprive ns o( ttty vkteiY treaaures. 

Euih qntkes heneeth the entehing of tbj holts. 

Pierced, shattered, lies the foe—his dties omsbed. 

His smites overthrewa, hit fortresaes 
Shivered to frsginents; then the pent-op waters, 

Relessed from long inpriaoBisent, descend 
In torrents to the earth, and swollen rivem, 

Poaming and rolling to their ocean home. 

Proclaim the triumph of the Thunderer. 

Let HB proceed next to the all-important Vedic deity 
Agni, ‘ god of fire/ espedally of sacrificial fire. I propose 
now to paraphrase a few of the texts which relate to 
him:— 


Agni, thou art a sage, a prmd, a king. 

Protector, father of the escrifice. 

CommiBeioned bp ns men thou doat aaoend 
A measenger, eonveying to the sky 
Our hymns and offerings. Though tby origin 
Be threefold, now from air and now from water, 
Now from the mystic double Araui,^ 

Thou art thyself a mighty god, a Io«d, 

Giver of life and immortality, 

One in thy easenoe, bat to morlala three; 
Displaying thine eteraal triple form. 

As fire on earth, as lightning in the air. 

As sun in heaven. Then art a dierished guest 
In every household—father, brother, son, 

Friend, benefactor, guardiaB, all in one. 

Bright, seven-rayed god! how manifold tby abapOH 
Kavealed to us thy votarise I now we aee thee. 
With body all of gold, and radiant hair 
Flaming from three terriSo heads, and mouths 
Whose burning jaws and teetb devour all things. 
Now with a thousand glowing boma, and now 
Flashing tby luatn from a tbonaand eyes, 

Thon'it Ikbuo towards ur in a golden chariot, 
Impelled by winds, sad drawn by mddy steeds. 


’ Two piaosa of the wood of the Fiau nUgion vsad for kindling fire. 
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Htrking thj car’i dectraoin coune, with bltekutt 
Dolimr, might; lord, thy mtbippen. 

Purgn ui from ttiot <S uo, oad wheo we die^ 

Doe) mercifully with m oo tite pyn, 
liuming oar bodies with their loBil of guilt, 

But bearing our eUmel part on high 
To lominoai ebodee and raalma of bliH, 

For eeor there to dwell with righteous men. 

The Dcxt deity is Surya, ‘ Ute Sou,’' who, with reference 
to the variety of hie functions, has various names—such 
as Savitn, Atyaman, Ultra. Varuiu, Pushan, sometimes 
ranking as distinct deities of the celestial sphere. As 
already explained, he is associated in the minds of Vedic 
worshippers with Fire, and is fireqacntly described as sit¬ 
ting in a chariot drawn by seven ruddy horses (represent¬ 
ing the seven diiys of the week), preceded by the Dawn. 
Here is an example of a liymn (Rig-veda 1 .50) addressed 
to this deity, translated almost literally 

Behold the nyi of Dewn, like honlib, leed on higli 
The Hen, thet men may tee the gmt all-knowing god. 

The tton dink off like thievee, in oompany with Night, 

Before the ell-ieeing eye, whose besme reml hit preeence. 
Gleaning like brilliant fiamea, to nation after nation. 

With apeed, beyond the km of aoftoli, tbon, 0 Bun, 

Boat erer travel on, eoupiomias to all 
Thou doit the and with it dot illsme 
Theuniverteentinj thoa rimet in the right 
Of all the laoe of men, end all the hoet of heaven, 
light-giving Taruu I thy pieraDg glance doth ecan 
In quick eaiMwrian all thii iriiting, active world, 

And peaetritoth tee the broad ethereal epeee, 

Meetuing our days and nighte and epyiog out all creatures. 
Sdiya with Saming kwki^ dear-righted god of day. 

Thy eeven ruddy matei fawr on thy niching etc. 

With ^eie thy lalf-yokid itoedi, eevan da^btars of tiiy ohariot, 


i Tlika nakM India, Agni, and Sdrya the Yedie Triad ^ godt.' 
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Onwatd thoa dott adnaca. lb thy nfolgaat orb 
Bafoad tbu lowar gloom aad up«ud to tbo light 
Would m amad, O ftm, *>»« god aaMOg tho goda 

Ab tB accompaoimaBt to Uub Itymn ma^ here be men* 
tioned the celebrated Gijatri. It u a short prayer to the 
Son in his character of ^vitii or ‘ the Virifier/ and is the 
most sacred of all Vedic texts. Though not always nn- 
deistood, it is to thta very day used by every Brahman 
throQghoQt India in his daily devotions. It occurs in 
Rig-veda III. 62. 10,* and can be literally translated as 
fbUowB:->- 


Xek as iBodHita (or, «e BiditBio) ea that nialloat gjoiy of the 
dhiae YmSar. Uaj ho «i]ight«a (or rtiBalala) ear nodontaadiagt. 

iSsKhr mrrni/om Umryo dmatpa aimahi', |n aoh jvsdo- 
daySi] 

May we not conjeetore, witit Sir William Jones, that 
the great veneration in which this text has ever been held 
hy ^e Hindus from time immemorial, indicates that the 
more enlightened woiahippen adored, under the type of 
the visible sun, that divine light which alone could illu¬ 
mine their intelleets 1 

1 may hen also fitly offer a aiicet paraphrase deaariptive 
of the Yedie Ushts, the Qnek 'Bdr, er 'Dawn:'- 



Wpra % thn ewt Khe 

Alri^yrilwhr* 

W u h ihg m y ly atfcyi 
Xoewatekfaf ages; arBhoawife 
Ifanaiat m hw M, wi* maiMB 

.asbtfNMlPRB^y, 
t haAK^ toner mih msA 

Thieo^ yaan aa yoBO tho* heat lived oa, aad yat 
Ihoa’H a<nw yoan^ Qe* at the bnath aad lUa 


> ITeta tint the BfcMacaathtVBi'^iHiMfaB.Blihsanj n . 
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Ot tU that bnatha t&d livai, awnbing dajr bj' dk^ 

HyrUda of pralrtU lUepm, u fron death, 

CauuBg the birds (o lutttf from their neeti, 

And roufuig sen to pij with bue^ feet 
Their dailj daties aitd appiuBted taike, 

Toiling tor wealth or pteasue or mowa 

Before leaving tbe snbject of the Vedie deitiea I add a 
few words about Yarns, * the god of departed spirits.’ It 
appears tolerably certain Uiat tbe doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis has DO place in the Mantra portion of the Veda,' 
nor do the authors of tbe hymbs eviuee any sympathy 
with tbe desire to get rid of all action and personal exist¬ 
ence, which became so remarkable a feature of tbe tbeolngy 
and philoBophy of the Brahmans in later times. But there 
are many iudirect references to the immortality of mau's 
spirit and a future life, and these become more marked 
and dedded towards the end of the ^ig-veda. One of 
the byrnus in tbe last Mao<jbda is addressed to the I'itris 
or fathers, that is to say, the epints of departed ancestors 
who have attained to a state of heavenly bliss, and are 
supposed to occupy three different stages of llcssedness, 
—tbe highest inhabiting tbe upper sky, the middle the 
intermediate air, and the lowest the regions of the at¬ 
mosphere near the earth. Beverence and adoration ore 
always to be offered them, uid they are presided over by 
the god Yams, the mler <ff all the spirits of tbe dead, 
whe^et good or bad. Tbe earlier legends represent this 
god as a kind of first man (his twin sister being Yamt), 
and also as tbe first of m»i that died. Hence he is 
described as guiding the sprits of other men who die to 
the Bune world. In some passages, however, Death is said 
to be his messenger, he himself dwelling in celestial tight, 


i In Htn^ L 164. 31, ii npluned hjr bahv^mmo* 

ihSs, ‘nhiKt to Bia7 tuthi,’ hut it nsy nma 'bSTing abundant 
offering.* 
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to which the departed ore Itfought, and where they enjoy 
his society tind that of the fathers. In the Veda he has 
Dotbiog to do with judging or punishing the departed (as 
in the later mythology), hoc he bus two terrific dogs, with 
four eyes, which guard the way to his aliodc. Here are a 
few thoughts about him from various hymns in the tenth 
Ma^dala of the Rig-vetla:— 

To Yania, mighty king, b* gifts and homage paid 
He was the first of men that died, the first to braso 
Death's ra{Hd midiing stream, tho first to point tlie road 
To heaven, and welcome others to that bright abode. 

No power can rob us of the homo (hug won by tbee. 

0 king, we come; the bum must die, must tread the path 
That thou hast trod—the path which each race of men, 

In long succession, and oar fathers, too, have passed 
Soal of the dead! depart; fear nut to take the rood— 

The ancient road—hy wbidi tiiy anecaton have gone; 

Ascend to meet the god—(o ncet thy happy falliers. 

Who dwell in blite with bios. Fear not ti> paw the goarda— 
The (our-eyod brindled d^s—Uiat watob for the departed. 
Returo unto thy homo, O eoul I Iby sin and shame 
Leave thou behind on earth; lasume a shining form— 

Hy ancient shape—rofisod and from ail taint set free. 

Let me DOW endeavoor, by siiglitly amplified transla- 
tioDs, to MDvey some idea of two of the moiit remarkable 
hymns in the Big-veda. The Brst (Mapdalu X. 129), which 
may be conipun-d with some parts of the 38lh chap, of 
Job, attempts to describe the myslery of creation thus :— 

In the heginning there was asithsr nought nor anght, 

Hen there was neither eky nor atmoepbers above. 

What thu enshtooded eU this teeeaing Universe I 
In the reeeptaide of what was it eontained I 
Waa it enveloped in the gulf profound of water 1 
Hen waa then neither death nor immortality, 

Than was then neither day, niw night, nor li^t, nor daitauw, 
Only the One breathed oalmly, eelt eontained. 

Hon^t else *»<«« him thwe wat-^wii^t abe abore, beyond. 
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IlieD first eune darkoeu )iid is darimest, gloom in gloom. 

Next nil wu wtler, all a fiittot indiscreet, 

In which the One hijr Totd, shrouded in nothingnesa 
Hun (umiog inwards ho bf oeiMenloped force 
Of inner fervour and intaoM alisboetion, grew. 

And now in him Ocsiir^ the primsl germ of mind, 

Arose, which leitmed men, profoundly sosrohing, say 

Is the first sultle bond, eounseting Kntity 

Witti Nullity. Iliis njr that kindled dormant lif^ 

Where was it then t before > or wss it funnd above I 
Were there parturient powers and latent qiiilitin^ 

And fecund jirinciplos beneath, and active forces 
TImt energised aloft t Win knows} Who can declare I 
How and from what bee sprung this Universe! the godi 
Themselves are aubKtx]ueBt to its development 
Who, then, can penetrate the secret of ite rise I 
Whether 'twas fnuned or mit, made or not made; he only 
Who in the bigheat heaven sits, the omniaeisnt lord, 

Asiuicdly knows all, or ha{dy knows bs not. 

The Qczt example is from the first of the |lig- 

veda(i2i). Lihetbe prccediog, it furuisbes a good argo- 
nenC for those who maintain that the purer faith of the 
Hindus is properly monotheistic:— 

Wbst god shall we adore witii sacrifioe I' 

Him 1st ui pisise, the gedden child that rose 
In the beginning, who was born Uie lord— 
lbs one eole lord of all that is—who made 
The earth, and formed Qw sky, who giveth life, 

Who giveth strength, whose bidding gods revere, 

Whose hiding-place is immortality, 

WhoM shadow, death; who by his might is king 
Of all the breathing, tieqnng, waking world— 

Who governs men and bsssts; wboM majesty 
These snowy hills, this ocean with ito rivsn 
Seebue; of whom these spreading regions form 
Tbs arms; by whom the firmsmant is strong, 


* In the text this question is repeated at the end of every versa. A 
literal tnnslation will be found in Mmr'i Sonakpt Tszt^ vcd. ir. p. 16. 
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Xuth firmly plAZit«d, and ihe bigbeat keanns 
Sapportad, and the douda that fill the air 
Diitribated and aeanied out; to whom 
Both earth and heaven, eetablished bj his will, 

I<ook ap with trembling mind ; in whom revealed 
Ihe riang son ehinee forth above the world. 

Where'er let looee in ^)ace, tlie mighty waters 
Have gone, depontiog a fruitful seed 
And generating fire, tiiere ie ame^ 

W^o is the breath and life of all the gods, 

Whose mighty glance looks round the vast expanse 
Of watery vapour—sonrce of energy, 

Canse of the semfiee—the only God 
Above the gods. Hay he not injure us I 
He the Creator of the earth—the righteous 
Creator of the sky. Creator too 
Of ooeans bright, and far-extending wateia. 

Let me uow give a few verses (not is regular order aad 
not quite literally translated) from the celebrated PuroBbar 
elikta, one of the most recent of the hymns of the ^ig* 
▼eda (Muiir)ala X. 90). It will serve to illustrate the 
gradual sliding of Hindu monotlioism into pantheism, and 
the first foreahadowiiig of the institution of caste, which 
for so many ceuturics has held India iu bondage:— 

The embodied spirit' bns a thousand beads, 

A tliOQSanil eyes, n Uiuumnd feet, iiround 
On every side enveloping Uic mrtJi, 

Yet filling epocc no larger then a span.* 

Ho ie himfoif this very univene, 

He is whatever is, Iuih lieen, siwl shall be. 

Ho is the lord of immortality. 

All creatures ore oor-fonrth of him, three-fourths 


' According to the 'Upanisbods and the T^ttva-nnasa the aD-par- 
vading self-existent spirit k called Purueha, puri fayandt,from dwdltng 
in the body. 

* Dr. Muir trandatee (literally), ‘He overpatied the earth by a 
space of ten fingers.’ The KaMia Upanishad (II. 4. xs) tayt that 
Pumiha, ' the sonl,’ is of the measure of a thumb (meputhfAa-mdka^). 
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An tint whidi a ioiiKirt*] in the «k;. 
non hia, celled Porsehe, «ms born Viriii, 

And frm Viiij me Pufuthe produced* 

Wbon |;odg end hoi]' ow mtde tbur oblitiaiL 
Wilfa Parmlie ee eielim th^ perforaed 
A ■criGcc. When the; divided him, 

How did tbej cot him upt whet wei hie month I 
Whet were hk ennet end whet hit tiiighe end feet 1 
TV) Biehmen wee hie moatb, the kingly eoldiart 
Wes tntde hie ent, the huthendamn hi* thighs 
The aervile S&dre ieioed fren hie feeC 

I dose my examples of die M.-mtn8 with slightly 
Amplified versions of two hymns—one in pnue of Time, 
personified as the source of sll things, tnkim from the 
Atharva-veda; the other addressed to Night, &om the 
Big-veda.* 

The following is the hymn to Time (Atbarva-veda 
XIX. 53). A few verses at Uie end nre omitted, one or 
two Hues Innsjiosed, and a few inserted from the next 
hymn on tlie same subject 

TTme, liko * brilliant steed with seven isy», 

And with a tfaoucand imperisbab)*, 

fvU ot fecundity, bean all things onwanL 

On him aaeund the teamed and the win 

nme, like a inven-wheeled, wvn-naved car, movM on. 


* Thii ii tantimount to Hying that I^I^usha and Vitij are in sab- 
•tanee the same. 'Tiiij, a* a kind of fsrtondtiy creator, is sometimH 
regarded a* male, aomeUna as remale. U*du(1 MlnyslhatPuniiha, 
'(he first male,’ waa odM Rrelima,aDd was predocedfrem thesupnme 
lelf-oiistwit Spirit. In 1 .32 he says that Brahms (are RDUaka's eom- 
mcBtaiy), having divided hk own sobetaore, beeame half male, half 
female, and that from the female was prodosed Virij, and that from 
^nj wu bon Mann—(he recoaduy progenitor and praduoor of all 
hain^ 

* 1W second caste or Kshetriysia here ealled Bajanya. % ‘has- 
handman' ia the next lina iaof oooree meant the third or Yu^easte. 

* Both Klerally translated into prare by Dr. Hair, lext^ tcL v. 
p 408, voL h. p, 498. 
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Hi< loUing wbedf an afl Ut» worlds, his 
Is immortalitj. Hs is tlie first of god& 

We see him like sa ofSrflowiDg jsr; 

We see him multiplied in vnrious forms. 

Ue draws forth end eBconipnssM the worids; 

He is sll fnture worlds; be is their father; 

Be is their son; there is no power like hinL 
The past and futnra issue out of Tim^ 

All sacred knowled^ and aiuderity. 

From ^Rme the earth and watera wore produced; 

From Time, the rising, erttang, bnmirrg bub ; 

From Time, the wind; through Tima the earth ia saet; 
Through Tifflo the ej« pemieee; mind, bnath, and nama 
In him are eomprehendod. All tejmca 
When Time arrivea—the morterch who has eongneiod 
This world, the highest wwld, the holp worlds, 

Yea, all the worlds—and erer manhas on. 

Th« hymn to Kight is my Isst example. It is taken 
from tbe tenth Mag^Ala of t^ ^ig'veda (127):— 

The goddess Night arrim in all her glory. 

Looking about her with her counties ^sa. 

She, Ibo immortal goddess, throws her vail 
Over low vall^, rising ground, and bil^ 

But eooD with bright eSsignnee dumpalea 
TTie darkness she prodaoes; socm advancang 
She calls her sister Mmiing to retnni. 

And then each darksome shadow melts away. 

Kind goddess, be propitioim to U>y servants 
Who at thy coming straightway seek repoM, 

Like birds who nightly nestle in the beea. 

Lo I men and cattle, flot^ and wingHd creatursa. 

And o'sB the ravenous hswks, have gone to rest 
Dtivo thou away from ua, O Night, the wedf; 

Drive thou away tbe thief, and hear us safely 
Aeross thy borders. Ihn do Uwo, 0 Dawn, 
like one who dears away a debt, chase off 
This black, yet paipahln otwnri^, 

Whidi came to foU os in ita doae emfaeuea. 

Receive; 0 Night, dark dsu^tar of tbe Day, 

Uy hymn of praise, whiih 1 p r esent to thee; 

TJkc iMiMi offtring to a o oo qneroc . 



CHAPTEE II. 


The BrdhmatKU and Upanishadt. 

H4VI11G thus endeavoured to gun sn insight into portions 
of the Vedic Hantms, tarn we now to the second division 
of the Veda, called Brlhmana, or ritualistic precept and 
illuBtratioD. This division stands to the Mantra portion 
in a relation somewhat resemUing that of the Talmud to 
the Mosaic code, and of the Hadis or Sunna to the Kurau. 
Ihere is, however, a noteworthjr difereuce; for the Mosaic 
code alone cootaliia the true revelation of divine law for 
the Jea', and the Kur^ for Mnslims, whereas the 6 r&h> 
manas are as nucli Veda sod ^ruti—as much revela* 
tion, according to the Hindu idea of revelation—as the 
Mantras. 

In fact, in their relation to caste and the dominance of 
the Brahmans, these Brahmaius are even more important 
than the Hymus. When, however, we are asked to ex* 
plain the contonte of the Bralimanas, we find it difficult to 
define their nature accurately. It is usnal to consider 
them as a body of ritnalistic precepts distributed under 
two heads of Vidlii and ArUia-vd^, that is, rules and 
explanatory remarks. They are really a series of rambling 
and unsystematic prose composiuona (the oldest of which 
may have been written seven or eight centuries B.C.), 
intended to serve as ceremonial directories for the use of 
the priests in the exercise of tbric craft, prescribing rules 
for the employment of the Mantras at sacrifices, speculat¬ 
ing as to the meaning and effect of certain verses and 
metres, and giving detailed explanations of the origin, 
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import, and conduct of tbe aaerificea, with the occasional 
ad^tion of controyeniul rsmarks {nindd) and illustrations 
in the shape of legends and <^d stories. The great diffuse- 
ness of these compositions made them practically nseless 
as directories to the ritual, until they themselves were 
famished with guides in the form of Sntraa or aphoristic 
rules, to be afterwards described. 

Each of the eullections of Uantras has its own Brah* 
mopas. Thus the Rig-veda has the Aitareya-bramapa 
(perhaps the oldest) and the Kaushitaki- (or ^nkba3rana<-) 
brahmupa. The two collectioDB of the Yajur-veda have 
the Taittiriya-brahmapa and the datapaths • biabmapa,* 
which last, belonging to the Vajasaneyi'saq^hita, is per¬ 
haps one of the most complete and interesting of these 
productions. The Sama-veda has eight Brahmanas, of 
which the best known are the Praudha (PaAda-vipda, 
Tipdya) and the Shad*vipda. The Atharva-veda baa also 
a fir&hmapa, called Go-patba.* 

Though much of the matter contained in these troatisea 
is little better than rilly sacerdotalism, yet they famish 
valuable materials to any one interested in tracing out the 
growth of Brahmanism and nuny curious and interesting 
legends. 

Ooe of the most remarkable of these legends, as intro- 
dncing the idea of humau sacrifice, is called ‘ the Story of 
dunab^pa’ ia the Aitareya-brahmapa' (Haug’s edition, 
VII. 13; cf. Rig-veda, I. 34, 13, Ac., V. 3 . 7). It has 


> Edited, with the V&juueri'**?^'^ ^ ProfeMor A. Weber of 
Berlin. 

1 n>u Btiluuna mut be lew eBcJeat tben otbere, u, eeconliag to 
nme, the Atbem-Tede wu sot reeogmwd m a pert of ffruti, ‘revela¬ 
tion,’ at the time of the oompoeition of the more antient Brihinenu. 

* PnfeMor H. SL Wiiera eonjeetured that thii Brahnwna «ae 
written ebont tix oestoriet n.a It ia •ometimee wiled Advelajana- 
bftiuQiqiu 
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been well translated li; more tiian one scholar. I here 
gire a metrical epitome of part of the story: — 

King Hari^euidn biJ no ton ^ be uked 
Onet Ninds, the U|^ ‘ What benefit 
Comee from e eon t’ then Mirtde replied— 

‘ A father b; hie eon deere off e debt,* 

In liiin a eeU is bom from edf. Tbe pleenue 
A father baa in hie o«d «ob exeeede 
All other pleaiorca. Food ie life, apperal 
Is a pruteetion, gold an onainenti 
A loTing wife tbe beat of frindi, a daogfaler 
An ob]eet of conpaeaion,* but a eon 
Ii like A light Kent froeo the hi^teet bcuTen. 

Go then to Voruna, the gad, and laj— 

“ Let but a Aun be bom, 0 king, to me, 

And I will aaerifiue that ion to thee." ’ 

TVia Haria^dia did, and thcranpon 
A non waa bom to hi*, ealled Bobita. 

One da; the father tkoa addneeed hia aoo— 

‘ I have devoted thee, m,j eon, to bin 
Who gnuited tliee to me, p^are Ihjielf 
Foriacnficntohin.’ 'n>eii»Mid, 'No,’ 

Tboo look hia bow and laft hia faUier'a bene: 

The Story goes on to relate that Varona, bung disop- 
pointed of his promised victim, punished Haii^candra by 
afflicting him with dropsy. HeanwIiUe 

For ail long jean did RaiMiandra'a eon 
Roun in the foraet; there one dej' he net 
A faniahed Brihoan bmit, Ajiguta, 

Half dead with hunger in the wildenan. 

The hemiit waa attended I 7 hia wife 

And three young eontj then Robilo addrened him~ 


* A man ia in debt to hie (orefathen Gil be baa a aen, beoaaae the 
happineu of the dead dependa on eertain eeranoniaa (ealled ?iiddha) 
parformed by lona. 

* nma who have lived in the Beat wiD pcriiape sndmtand adiy the 
birth of a daugjiter ia here daeeribed aa n ealanity. 
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‘ 0 BriliiiMn, I wQl gim k hoztdrad cowi 

For one of Utwe tb^ aou' llte fether answered— 

Ftdding his anns sroand his eldest bt^— 

‘ I eannot part with him.’ The mother than 
Ching to her Toungest chtTd and weepiiig said— 

‘ 1 Qumoi put with tiiflt.* » STima^iopa, 
nteir second son, mid, ‘ Fsdher, 1 will ga' > 

8o be was puchased for a hundred cows 
By Bohlta, who forthwith left the formt, 

And taking him to HarUdandia said— 

' Father, this boy shall he my snhatilnt^* 

n«n Hariidandn went to VanM 

And prayed, ' Accept this ransom for my aim.* 

The god replied, ‘ IjSt him he laeriSead, 

A Brahman is more worthy than a Kshatriyia’ 

Upon that, the Boerifice with the intended victun was 
prepared. Four great Rt&his officiated as priests, bnt the^ 
conld not find any one willing to hind the boy to the 
sacrificial poet His lather Ajigarta, who had followed his 
son to the place of sacrifice, then came forward and said— 

‘ Give me a hundred eowi and 1 win tend him.' 

They gave them to him, end be bound the boy. 

But now DO perwm woold mueeut to kOl him 
Then asid the hther, * Give ma yet again 


t Tbe Bribmana merely atatee that they agread together upon 
selling tbe middle mil This idsa of tbe Tolnntary offer of himsntf on 
the part of Sunabiepa may, however, be bo r rowed from the BimS- 
yaoa, rritere the Wary ia tbua related (L 6i, 6s):— 

hiag «f Ayodhya, performed a sacrifioe, but the rtetim 
being stolen by Indi^ he ia told by the prieat that citber tha rkiim 
itaelf moat be t eeoreied, or a human Tsetim substituted in its plaes. 
Ambaridm wandoi ow tbe asfth in mareh of tbs real rietim, and 
mceta at laat with a Brihaan named Ridlha, to whom ha offim a 
hundred thonmnd cattle for mm of his sona Ridlka tefuaea to let Ua 
eldeat aon go, and hia wife wiD not part with tbe youngett. Upon'thia 
the middle aon, S’lmab'depa, eoltmtews to go^ and ia aeoeptad. Whan 
aboat to be oSned op aa a samifios bo ia aaved by Vitt'ialital^ who 
him a pr ay er to Agni, and two bymu to India and '^ihniL 
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Anotber bnndrad oowi ud I will iltj faim.’ 

Ono* mora gin * buedNil, and tha father 
Whetted bii knife to aaehfioe hia eon. 

Then Mid the child, ‘Let me implore the godi, 

H«plj ihej will delirar me from dceith.’ 

So ?anihiepa prajed to al the gait 

With veraee from the Teda, and the; heard him. 

Thue waa the boy releaeed fmn taerifice, 

And Hatiil^dra waa reetored to health. 

Ab a sequel to the preceding legend I eztraet the fol- 
lowing curious passages from the Aitareys-brahinBiia, Book 
II, (Hang, 1-8), not in order, and not quite literally 

^ gods killed a man for their eidio. But from him thoe Idlled 
the part which waa fit for a Mcrifiee went oat and entared a boraa 
^Mnee the horw heeame on aaimal fit for being eaerificed. The goda 
then killed the horee, bat the part fit for bung aaerifieed went oat of 
it and entered an ox. The goda Umb killed the ox, bat the part fit for 
being aurifieed went out of k and entered a iheep. Tbenoe it entered 
a goal The aaerifidal pert remeined for the longeet time in the goat, 
thence it became preeminently fit for being ucrificed.’ 


1 'Riia ia evirioua h indicating that humaa aacrifire, if it prerailad to 
uy extent, wax aupeteeded tbe laaifice of animaU, here eonnerated 
in the regular order of their fitneea fer eecrifice eocording to lome enp 
peaed inherent efficacy in each claaa Such aeorificee were held to be 
propitiatory, though one object of a Hindfi'a oblatiooi was to afford 
actual nouriahment to the gode, food being a ruppoeed neocMity of 
their being. Tbe Aira-medba, or ‘ botee-aaenfioe,' wu n very ancient 
oetemopy, hymni i6j end 163 in Haodala L of tbe B>g'*cdn bang 
uied at tikis rita It waa regarded ea the chief of all 
tod in later times ite efficacy waa ao axaggerated that a hundred horaa 
itoriGcca entitled tbs aacrjficer to displsce Indra from the domiiiion 
of hearen. Some think that the hone waa net actually isunolated, 
but merely bound to the poet Hr. Hvdinak, in hie valuable woric, 
‘Chiiit and other Maatere,' givea mbs ioUneting remarks on the 
five heada of Hindu ncrificea (voL i p. 314), The five heads are— 
x. Agiti-hctra, burat^fferingi and libationi of hotter on fin every 
Boreing end evening (see p isi); s, HtD^apwesmoM, half-monthly 
•aotfieea at new and full moon; ^ CUfttreimya, itcriieesevery fbu 
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IHie gods went up to hosirsD bp meuis of sscrifioa. 'Bmj wen 
afraid thftt men ond sages, aftor baviag seen their sacrifice, might 
inquire bow thep could obtain sons knowledge of seciificia] rites and 
follow them. Thep therefore debarred them bp meens of the Yftpa 
(or poet to which the victim was fastened), turning its point down¬ 
wards Thereupon the men and sages dug the post out and tamed 
its point upwards. Thus thep beeune aware of the sacrifice and 
reached the heavenip world. 

TLe following lines may serve to give an oatline of 
another curious legend in the Altareya-bralimapa (Hang’s 
edition, I. 23), written perhaps seven or eight centuries 

B.C.;— 


'.Rie gods and demons were engaged in warfam 
The evil demonts like to mightp kings, 

Made these worlds castles; then thep formed the earth 

Into an iran citadel, the eir 

Into a silver fortresc, and the ekp 

Into a fort of gold. Whereat the gods 

Bald to each other, ‘ Frame we other worlde 

In opposition to theee fortreseea.’ 

Thou thep canetmeted eacrifieiel plecee, 

Where thep performed a triple bunt oUation. 

Bp the lint eacrifice thep drove (he demons 
Out of tbeir earthlp fortreca, bp the second 
Out of the air, and bp the third oblation 
Out of the akp. Thus were the evil epirite 
Chaeed bp the gode in triumph from the worlds 

1 next give a metrical veraion of part of a well-known 
legend in the ^atapatha^brabmu^a (Professor Weber’s edi¬ 
tion,.!. 8.1, i), which represents the Indo-Aryan tradition 
of the flood as it existed in India many centuries before 
the Christian era, perhaps not much later than the time 
of David: 


rnonthe; 4. .disa-meditaaiid juht-pqr'rit, sacrifices of animale; 5, iSmm- 
FeMa, offerings and libations of the juice d the Soma or moon-plant 
(to India a^eoiallp). Goats an itill offered to Kali, but Ibiiddhiem 
tmided to abolish eaiwiflce in India 
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ThWB lived m eiw'wit tisw e Iwlj nan, 

Called llinii,‘ «bo bf penaneea and pnjna 
Had won (ho favowof the Ind of heann. 

One daj (h^ brought bin water for ahbtun; 
Then, as he washed hca hands, a little fish 
Apiwared and spoke in hnnaa aoanta Unn— 

' Take can of nn and 1 wiU be thy savtoor.' 

' Fton what wilt tlion pnaem mat’ Mann asked. 
The lUi replied, ‘ A load will sweep aw^ 

All aeatniea, I will reaese thee from thti.’ 

'Bnt bowshall I pneerve thael’ Hanusaid. 

The fiih njoinad,' So Img as we are nail 
We are in constant danger of deatructioo; 

^ fi(h aata fish; ao no in a jar; 

When 1 ootgrow the jar, then dig a trench 
And pleco me there; when I onlgrew the tmeh, 
Then take me to the ocean, 1 shall then 
He out of reach of danger.’ Having thns 
Instraeted Uaou, itrsi|^>tway la^y 
The fish grow laiger; then he spake again-- 
‘ In aieh and Boch a year the flood will eocne; 
nerafore amstniat a ship and pay me homage. 
Whea the flood rieas^ eater thou the ehip^ 

And I will reacoe thee.’ 8o Mnu did 
As he was oidated, and pisrernid the flab, 

Ihen CKiied it in safety to the oemu; 

And in the very year the fish njmned 
He boilt a ihip and pud the hb nepcct, 

And then took lefoge when the floed eieea 
Soon near him swam the fiah; and to ila hen 
Hum made bat the cable cd hm tcmbL 
Thai dnwn along the watan Mann paued 
Beyond the northn —nan the fish, 
Addrmiing Hnn, aii, * 1 hnve {rawed thee; 
Qakk^ ettneh the (hip to yonder tsen 
Bnt, Isrt the waSme boB nnd* Ihss; 


i Aeonding to the leter mythology this Mean win net Ae fast 
Mann, held to be the anther ef the waU-kam Oodt^ but the savssdh 
vHaai(VaivMfBU)ef lhB]ra(ntpwod,iapidad aa n pfegsnitet 
el the hinan nae^ and ispsiamitsd as wmisTiathig the favnar ef thn 
BqswM bj his pis^ in aa age rf oansnsldspui^. 
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tmt M tlMjr nbnde, m fa* aluJit Umm 
D wwad the mooetun ge&U/ after titem.’ 

!niaa he deaeoMled fran the nerthera nKnmtain. 

Hie flood had awept a«ajr alt lifing mtiuea; 

Mann alone wait left. Wiping for offspring, 

He eanicatl; performed a MoifieiL 
In a yeaKa tine a female wae pradneed. 

She came to Mann, then he atid to her, 

' Who art thoni* She relied, ‘ 1 an thy daughter.’ 

Ue aaid, ‘ liow, lovely lady, can that bet’ 

' 1 eane forth,’ she rejoined, * from thine oUationa 
Caat on the watera; thon wOt find in ne 
A blMaing, nae me in the eaerifiee.’ 

With her be vrorahipped end with toileome leal 
ftr fo m ed religiouii ritea, hoping for offapring. 

Hioa ware created men, called aona of Mann. 

Whatever henedietion he implored 

With her, wm that vooehaafed in full abundance. 

Wo shall see hereafter tliat the hsh whicli figures io this 
story is tledured, in ilie BLihabharata, to be au incarnation 
of Brubma, the erojttor, who atsumed ibis form to preserve 
the pious Maua from perishing in the waters. 

Tlic Brahmanas express belief in a future life more posi¬ 
tively thau the Mantras. Tiiey also assert that a recom¬ 
pense swuts all beings in the next world according to 
their conduct in this. Bat the doctrine of transmigration, 
which became afterwards an esseutial element of the Hindu 
religion, is not developed.' There is a remarkable passage 
in the ^tapatho-brabmana (X 4. 3. 9), some idea of which 
may be giuued from the following lines:— 

Hm gods lived eoncUntiy in dnnd of denth— 

Hw ni^ty Bndev—an with tgilwnnv ritea 
HiSy wonhippnd end perfmmed i*igioaa eota 
TUI they »»—mm immoriaL Than the Ender 
to the goda, ‘As yn have made yoonelvae 


* Sen the tfaiid of Pnleanr Webar’a Indiadie Stnifai, and oonqian 
note a, pi 56. 
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Imperiilwble, w will men endeevoor 

Td free thenieleee irotn &•; wbnt portion tlien 

BhtUIpoeeeainffluit’ Tbe godi replitd, 

‘ EenoefoHh no iMing ifaill become immortel 
In hix own bod;; this bie nortnl Ireme 
Shilt tbou itin ; tbU ihell remein tb; own. 

Ue who tbtoogh knowledge or religious woAe 
Ileneiforth etuins (o immorUlit; 

Shill first preeeot bis bodj, Desth, to tbse.’ 

I add one otLer passage extructed from the Aitareya- 
bi&biDBria (Dr.Haug’s edition, Ill. 44):— 

The sun ee*er sets nor rise^ When people think to themselTes the 
fan is setting, he onl; ehengee ebont (mparyatyaie) sftor reeehing the 
end o( the dsj, end mskee n^lit below end ds; to whst is on the other 
side. Then when people think be lisce in the morning, he onl; ihifis 
tiiintxlf shout sf ter reeehing the end of the night, end mikee ds; below 
end night to whet is on the other dde. In fset> he nerer dose set at 
slL Whoever knows this, that tiie sun never seta, enjejs union ind 
■menfwa of nature with him tad abidee in tbe same sphem [Atha yad 
swm prater ude&i manymti rdfrer iva lad mtam tfed oAa fitmeuqt 
vipwyaiyiiJe, aliar ein iRutdt ktndt ratnm fumML 8a mh esha ns 
hadfienenimrofaM. Nahatukadoiatianmniatyttaiyahatoyt^iiain 
esnipaidni w i o farf a m eriute ya esB7» vedo.] 

We may dose tbe aolject of tbe Brabmapaa by psyi&g s 
tribute of respect to tbe acutenesB of tbe Hindu mind, wbicb 
seems to lave made some ebrewd aetroDomical guesses 
more than 2000 years before the biitb of Copernicus. 

The Upanithads. 

I come now to tbe third division of the Veda, called 
Upanisbad, or mystical doctrine (roAosya). Tbe title Upa> 
nisbad (derived from tbe rocA sad with tbe preposidoos 
and nt*) may imply either something mystical that 

* Aeeordiogtosoa«aathoritise,if«.fu’'sbidiiHans‘tOBStignaruoe 
atnst b; revealing the knowkdge of the supreme spiriti’ teoeidiiig 
to ethers, it means ‘ to sit dews at the feet a tenobsr 10 as to leam 
from him his most leent decthnas.’ 
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ooderlies the surface, ai the esoteric doctrlue taught to a 
pupil who sit« near his master. WhateTer may be the true 
meauiug of the word, these Upouishada do in fhct lie at the 
root of what may be called the philosophical side of Hiu- 
duism. Kot only are they as much iruti, or revolatiou, as 
the Mantra and Br&hmana, but they arc practically the only 
Veda of all thoughtful Hindus iu the present day. 

There appear, in real truth, to be two sides to almost 
every religious system. Perhaps the one religion of the 
world that offers the same doctrines both to the learned 
and unlearned is Cliristianity. Its deeper truths may be 
mysteries, but they are not n-stricted to any single class 
of men; they are open to the reception of all, and offered 
equally to the apprehension of all. The case is different 
with other religions. We know that the Greeks and 
Romans had their so'called mysteries reserved only for the 
initiated. We have oil beard of Esoteric Buddhism, Occult¬ 
ism, and Theosophy. Erou the Kurfin is held to possess an 
exoteric or evident metming called lahr, and an esoteric, 
deeper signiffcaoce called hatn; and iu later times a mys¬ 
tical system of pantheistic philosophy called Sufl-istn was 
developed iu Persia out of this esoteric teacliiug. 

Very aiuular too is the Hindu idea of Veda or sacred 
knowledge. It is said to possess two quite distinct 
branches. The first is csDcd Karma-k^da, which, embrac¬ 
ing both Mantra and Brabmana, is for that vast majority 
of persons who are unable to conceive of religion except as 
a process of laying up merit by external rites. For these 
the one God, although really witliout form, assumes various 
forms with the sole object of lowering himself to the level 
of human understandinga. The second branch of the Veda, 
on the other hand, is called Jnana-kands, and is reserved 
for that select few who .arc cajablc of the true knowledge.* 

^ one implioe ocUon, tbe other cesution from oU action, ^is 
division of the Veda is reoo^ised bjr Mann, aee XIL 88. 

C 
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What then, H will be asked, is this true knowledge ? 
The answer is, that the ereed of the man who is said to 
possess t)ic true Veda is alagnlarl^ simple. He believes 
in the unity of all being. In other words, that there is 
but one real Being in the univeise, which Being also coD' 
Btitutes the nnivetse. This, it will be said, is simple pan* 
theism, but it is at least a pantheism of a very spiritual 
kind: for this one Being is thought of as the great universal 
Spirit, the only really Soul, with which all seem¬ 

ingly existing material sabsUnces are identified, and into 
whieh the separate aouls of men, falsely regarded as ema* 
nations from it, must be ultimately merged. 

This, then, is the pantheistic doctrine everywhere trace¬ 
able in some of the more andent Upanishads, though often 
wnpped up in mystic language and fantastic allegor}^ A 
list of about ISO of these treatises has been given, but 
the absence of all trustworthy historical records in India 
makes it impossiblo to fix tiin date of any of them with 
csrtmuty. ^me of the more ancient, however, may be 
as old as 500 yoan before Christ. These arc appended to 
the Aranyakas—certain chapters of the Brubman^ so awe¬ 
inspiring and obscure that they were ^uired to be read 
in the solitude of forests. IVoperly each Biahmapa had 
ita Anpyakaa, but the mystical doctrines they contuned 
were so mixed up with extraneous subjects that the chap¬ 
ters cdled Upanishada appear to have been added with 
the object of investigating more definitely such abstruse 
problems as the origin of the universe, the nature of deity, 
the nature of the soul, and the reciprocal connection of 
spirit and matter. 

It is interesting to trace the rudiments of the later 
philoeojdiy amid the labyrinth of mystic language, iandfal 
etymologieB, Csi-fetched analogies, and puerile conedts 
which bewilder the reader of the Dpauishads. Uoreover, 
it is instructive to mark the counectiou of these treatises 
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with the Biihma^iiB, aanifcsted by the frcqucot intro- 
ductiou of legendary matter and allusions to sacrificial 
rites. The hmguage of both, though occasioually archaic, 
is less so than that of the hlautras, and difiers little from 
classical Sanskrit. 

The following arc some of the most itii[ir>rtutit Upa- 
nishads:—the Aitarcya U^Kuiisliad and Kausliltaki-hRLli- 
maps Upanishad ‘ of the Rig-veda; the Taittii'i)M l>el()iigiijg 
to the Taittiiiya, or Black Yajut-veda; the Brihiid- 
aranyaka attached to tiic l^tapatba-bnllimaiia of t!)e 
Vajasaueyin, or White Yajur^veda, aud the Itiu or I&'tvasya 
formiug an actual part (tlic 40th ciia])tcr) of tlic V.i- 
jasancyin (this being the ouly iusUnce of »t> Upanishail 
attaclicd to the Mantra rather than to the Bruhmaoa 
portion of a Veda); the Oband<^a aud Kcua * belonging 
to the Siima-veda; the Pro^a, Mutnlak.), Miiipt.lukya, and 
Ka^ha belonging to the Atharva-vedu. in some of these 
works (written generally in prose iu the form of dialogues, 
with occasional variations in verse) striking thoughts, oti* 
ginol ideas, and lofty sentiments may be found scattered 
here and there, as 1 hope now to show. 1 commence my 
examples with a nearly literal translation of about half of 
a very short Upauishad—the Isa :*— 

Whate'er eiiste withio tbii univwvs 
Is all to b« re|;ude<] as qnse l oped 

By the grest Lord {IHi fniD li), bs if wrapped in a vesture. 
Renounce^ 0 man, the world, aad covet not 
Another’s wealth, M sboH Uiou save thy souL 
Perform religious works, so msy'itl thou wish 
To live s bandied yests; in this way only 


‘ Edited and translated for the Bibliotheca Indica by Professor 
CoweU. 

I aIbo imIIbJ Tslavo-kiro, and also osugnsd to the Atharva-vsda 
' This hot been well edited and translated into prose by Dr. Biier. 
Sir W. dome tianelated the Isi, but by no means literally. 
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Nty'ft tboG oDj*^ ia vorld^ aeta, natiintofl. 

To worMs imnenied in <iirknMi, tenantad 
hy evil fipiriU, aliall they go at deaUi, 

W)io ia thia life an ktRtn of tlieir touk 
'Hiere ii one only Being mho azirta 
Unnovail, yat moving awiBar tbao the mind; 

Who far nutatripi iba aanaaB, tkoogb aa goda 
71167 ^ himaalf at wt 

Tiwiaranda the fleetaai of other bcanga; 

Who, like the air, aupporta all vital astion. 

He movea, yet movaa not; ha ia far, yet naar; 

Ue ia vitbin thia onivene, and yet 
Ootaiile thia tminru; vWer baholda 
All living ereaturaa aa in him, and him— 

The anivenal Spirit—aa in all, 

Henoaforth r^rda no ereatora with eontompt 
The man who onderatanda that avary neatun 
Kziata in Qod akne, and thna pemivaa 
Tha unity of hmog, haa no grief 
And no illuaion. Ha^ tha all-peTTading, 
la brilUaPt, without body, afoewlaM, 

Invulnerable, pore, and BtHiedled 
Bytamtofain. Uaalaoiaall-wiaa, 

The Baler of the mind, above all beingi^ 

The Self-enateot Ue created all tbinga 
Juat M thay ace fiem aO eternity. 

Next we may pass to a few paasagee selected from 
different portions of tbe ^bad-mrijaks Upanislied'—a 
long and tedious but important work 

In tbia nnivene tliera waa not anything at drat diatingfaiahable. 
Bat indeed it waa enveloped by Daelb, and Death ia Voracity—that is 
to any, the dem to devmir {L r. 

Aa the web iaauea from the spider, as little aparfca prooeed from fire, 
so from the one Bonl proceed all hieatbing all worlds, all the 

gods, and all beings (IL j, ao). 

Being in thia worid we miy know tbo Sapnme Spirit; if there be 
ignoranoo of him, then complete death ensnee; tiiaw who know him 
become immorta] (lY. 4. 14). 
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Wbeo • penon nguds hii own lotil ai tnlT God, u tbe lend of 
wbot was kod ii to bo, (bon bo doeo not with to oonoeol biBOol! from 
(hot Soul (IV. 4. 15). 

That Soul (bo goda adore ae tbe light of li^to (^taldip jgolH), 
and ao the imniorta] life (IV. 4. 16^ 

Tboee who knoir Um a< the life of Uf^ tbe vyt of tbe eye^ (be oar of 
tbe ear, and tbe mind of the mind, have oompiabeDdad (be etonal 
pro-oxieting Spirit (IV, 4. 18). 

By the mind U he (0 bo pemiood, ia him tboie ia no variation. 
Wboorer oeoe variation in hia oUaina death after death (IV. 4. 19). 

Infinitely full (or porvaaioe) it that Spirit (ngaidod to independent 
of all relation); infinite too k tbio ^arit (in hia rektiona and attri- 
butea). From tbe infinite k dnvn out the infinitn On the 

infiztite from the infinite, then nmaine the infinite (V. j). 

‘I am Bt^ma* Whoever known thk, ‘1 am Brahma,’ knowa 
alL Evan tbe gode are unable to piimm t hk Brahma 

(I. 4- to)- 

Han indeed k tike a lofty trae^ tbe lord of the foeent. Hia hair k 
like tbe leavee, hk akin tbe external bark. From hia akin flowa blood 
aa tap from tbe bark j it keuee from bk woonded body like a^» fawn a 
•tricken tree. If a tiee be out down, it up anew from tbe 

root Fran what root doee morkl man grow again whan bown down 
I7 dmtb T [Cf. Job ziv. 7-10.] Tbo root k Biabmi^ wbo ia know¬ 
ledge and bliw (IIL 9. aS). 

The Ch&ndug;pt Upaoishsd of the Sima-Teda has some 
iuteresting poBaages. Iq the seventh chapter ocean a 
dialogue between Narada and Banat-lnnnara, in which tbe 
latter, in explaining the nature of God, aaserta that a 
knowledge of the four Vedas, Itibiass, Puranas, and such 
works, is useless without the knowledge of Brahma, the 
universal Spirit (VIL i. 4):— 

Tba knowledge of (base works k a auro nama Speech k gieatar 
than thU unma, than fifnarb. Will than Mind, flanaatinn (or tba 
oapaeity ol feeling) it gimtar tban Hind, PeSartiBB k bi^ier thaa 
Bwiaatioa, Eaowfedgo tlmn BAikwm, Powm than Knoiriadg^ and 
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higbeil of ill ituds Pri^i or LH& Ai dw ipokat of i wheel in 
ittiehed to the uve, eo in lU thinp Attached to LifA' 

Thii life ought to be ippRaehed with fiitb end nvereace, and 
viewed u in Immeniity which ibidei in iU own gloiy. That immen- 
lity extendi from ibm ind from bdow, from behind and from before, 
from the aonUi and from the nortfL It it the Soul of the nniveiw. 
It ii Ckid himielf. the mu who m oonidoni of thii divinity ineun 
neither dimn, nor pain, nor dath. 

But lest the deity might from this description be con¬ 
founded with Bpece, it is &fterwaids stated that he is 
ineonceiThbly minute, dwelling in a minute chamber of 
the heart; and leat this should load to the notion of bis 
being finite, he is afterwards declared to be tbe Envelope 
of all creation. 

In another part of the woA (VI. lo) human aouls are 
compared to riven 

Hum rivna proond from the Kact towaidt the Wut, thenoi from 
tbe ooBH they rin in the form tipour, ud droppbg agais they 
flow towaidi the South ud merge into the ooean. 

Again (VIII. 4), the rapreme Soul is compared to a 
bridge which cannot be crossed by disease, death, grief, 
virtue, or vice;— 

Crcimng tbia bridge, tbe Uind ceese to be blind, the wounded to be 
wounded, the afflicted to be afflicted, and oo owing this bridge nighu 
beoome diyi; forerer-refulgeiit btbe region of the oDivereel Sprit. 

Here is a portion of a pas^e in tlie Cbandogj'a Uponi- 
ahad (VI. 3) which has eome celebrity as containing tbe 
well-known VedSntiat ftsmula e^am erndvttfyam— 

In the beginning there wh the mmv itete of being (ri i>)—one only 
without I Moond. SomA buwew, my tbit in the beginiung then was 

' Of. the hymn to Piioi, Atbam vedi, XI. 4 (Muir’s TextA *o 1 . v. 
p. 394). It bigini thus, * Bevereace to Friei, to whom thii rmivem 
is nbjMt, who hai bwome tlu lord of lU, on whom ill ii inpported.’ 
Ihi text of Uni Yidi hii bees idited m 1 maitorl; minow by Pn- 
Ihhci W. 0 , Whitoiy and IL EotX 
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tb« state of aon-bdsg (rt ^ St)—oas onlj witboat a second. Hence out 
of a state of non-being would proceed a state of being. But,of atnitb, 
bow can this be 1 How can being (ti 2>) proceed out of non-being I In 
the b^inning, then, there wu the mere stAte of being—one onl; with¬ 
out a second. It willed,* *1 shall miltipljr and be bom.’ It created 
beat. That heal willed, ‘ I shall naltiplj and be bom.’ It created 
water. 13ie water willed, * I shall multiply and be bom.’ It created 
aliment. Therefore, wherever rain falls much aliment is produced. 
That deity willed, ‘ Entering thaee three divinities in s living form, 1 
shall develop name and fom.’ 

In the Mutidaka Upanishad* Uicre are eomc interesting 
jiassages. The folloving is the second section of the 
second Mu^daka (5):— 

Know him, the Spirit, to be one alona Give np all words oontrary 
to this He is the bridge of immortality. 

The following remarkable passage from the third Mqq- 
daka (i. I•3) is quoted hy the ^n-khyas in so^^rt of 
their doctrine of a dually of principle, but is also appealed 
to hy VcdSiitists. It tests on s Msntra of the ^ig-veda 
(I. 164. }o), explained by 8 &y^ in a Vedantie sense:'— 


* I follow Dr. Roer. SubjoiBed are divided Hanskrit words of 
the fragment taken from the original text :—Sad eeo idam oprs wuf, 
fkam era admityom. ToA ha dn akur atad era tdlom opre add, stoa 
era advitiyam, tattnad atatak mg jSytta. Kvtat (u Molti tyad iti, 
kaiham aiatah mg jayeta iti. Sat Is era liinnt agrt add dam era 
adnitlyam. Tad mkduUa baka yrojoyeya ^ ttd tgo oir^ofa. 
Tat i^a adatiaia bdiu lyUm pr^gtya lii, tad apo aarijata. Ta ^ 
ttiAthOTiia ha/ivaJ^ nyama jnryiiyumahi iti U onnom amrijaiUa. Tatmad 
yatra kea ia varthaU lad era bkiyuhlham a>mam bhatiatL Sd iya^ 
desaia ailuhata, aham ima* tiiro devala jivena aimand ata^amiya 
tidma-ripe vyakaraMdi ili, 

* Hie hmw Mu^aka ia derived from Muo^ ‘ to sbave^’ beoause be 
irho understands the doctrine of this Upaiiisbsd ia ‘ shorn’ of all srrew. 

* Bobjmned is the Msntra :—Ddl tupantd taytgd laJthayd maUkugt 
afikdum pandiamafdie, Tayar onya4 pippalam sedde aff|r on-oiaam 
anyo alMiaJtaiUi, • two Urds aaaoa'sted together as friends inhabit the 
■sfitMi trse. Hie one id them tastes the sweat fig, tbe other lotto on 
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Two IMs (the Pwibuta end Jintmeii vt enprme end indindml 
loub) ilmji muted, of Uie nne Daioe, oeoo^ the nine tiee (ihide in 
the ume body). One d them (the Jintmui) enjoys the sweet fruit of 
the fig (or fruit of acts), the other lo^ oa is n witness. Dwelling on 
the seme tree (with the sopreoio Sod), the deluded (individusl) soul, 
inuneised (u worldly rehtione), k grisred by tbs want of power; but 
when it pe r oMT es the Roler, Mpuile (fnm worldly relatMOs) end his 
glory, then its grief eeeiea, When the bdwider sees the golden-odoored 
meker (of the world), the lad, the soul, the looroe of Drshmi, then 
hsTiiig baeoDM wise, shskiog off virtue end vk^ without taint of say 
land, he obtsini the highest identity (Riiar’s edition, p. 305). 

Here are two or three other examples from the same 

A» the qiida CMti ont tnd drsn in ^in web), m fron s living man 
tbahaireof the head and body spriag foeth, m is praduoad the onivana 
{ran the indeetnetihla Spirit (L 1.;). 

ha from a hUxing fire mflrstintiil sparks proeaad in a thousand 
w^li SB from the impemhable (Spirit) vanou living souls sn produced, 
end they ntoni to him too (IL 1. 1). 

Ae lowing riven an reMlved mto ike see, losing thor names aod 
forms, so the wise, trsed from nsme sod fora, pam into tba divine 
Spirit which ii giuetei' than the great He who knoai tint eupnue 
Sprit beemaai spirit (IIL t. 9 , ph 

Oae of the most ancient and important UpanisbadB is 
the Katba. It enjoys considerable reputation in India, 
and ia also well known by Sanskrit students in Europe. 
It opens irith the story of Na^iketas. 


Upaniahad 


without anjcTing.' Saokaii, oommnting on the Upaoiihad, expluea 
HU^byHmiaoiAialaBi'ofthemaeBaaM.’ lie also lemaihi that 
the Fippak or Aivatths, ‘ holy fig-tie^’having nota abova and branebat 
bent downwaida, is aHegoriaal, and that and tne^ apringing from an 
unperaived root, ia emblamatie of tha body, which really springs from 
snd is OM with Bmhan. In tba Kstha W. 1 and Bhagavnd-gtti XV. 
1-3 tha tana tna ia mid to the uiiiTme. It a nppo^ to bo 
the mile of the Tefa « Banyia (Aear /adka). 
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He wa-s tLe pious sou of a sage who bad given all bis 
property to the priests, and who, in a fit of irritation, 
devoted his son to Death. 

Nadikctas is described as going to Death’s abode, and 
there, having propitiated Yama, he is told to choose three 
boons. The youth chose, for tlte fint boon, that he might 
be restored to life and ace his leeoncilcd father once more; 
for the second, that lie might know the fire by which 
heaven is gained. When asked to name the third boon, 
he addresses the god of death thus,— 

Some lay the aoul eiiatt tJtet death, othen wy it dow not exUt. 
1 requwt, M my thinl boon, that I may ha inctruotad bj thaa in tba 
troa anairar to quMtioiL 

Death tries to put him off, entreating him to choose any 
other boon than this; but the youth persisting in his 
demand (o bo enlightened as to the mysteries of the next 
world, Yama at length gives way and enlarges upou the 
desired theme lu the following manocr (Valli 11.):— 

good, tba plMut, tboae are nparate ends, 

The ona or othar all naBkind punue; 

But thoee who aaek the good, alooe are bleat; 

Who chooee the [ileaaant miw man’e hightet aiai. 

The aige Um truth diaeemc, not wo the fool 
But thoo, my eon, with wiadoo bant abandoned 
The fatal toad of wealth that leads (o daath. 

Two other looda then ore all wide apart, 

Eading in widely diffemil goals—the one 
Called ignoimiiQB, the other knowledge—tliie, 

O Nadiketoa, thou doet to ehooee. 

The foolish fallow igamBoe^ but think 
They tiaad the rood of wiedom, dieling round 
With erring stepe, like fafind men led by Uind. 

TTie eaielem yonth, by loat of gain deoeind, 

Knowa but one world, one life; to him the Now 
Alone eiiet^ the Future is • dream. 

Hie higBeet aim of knowledge ia the ooul; 

Thia ia a miiaole, beyond the ken 
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Of commoQ mortal*, thougtl of thou^ it be, 

And nrioualy expUinod ^ akilful taaehna. 

Wbo gain* thii knovladgt ia a maml too. 

He lives above tbe eara a t he griefs and )(^ 

Of time and nmin nonbinf to penetrate 
The fathofflleei unborn etoca] eseenoe. 

The slayer think* be ahp, tbe iWr. 

Believes himself deetroyed, the tboogbU of brtb 
Are falae, the soul sorvma, nor kill*, nor dies; 

’ri* subtler than the subtlest, greater than 
The greatest, inCnitdy small, yet vast, 

Asleep, yet restless, moving everywhere 
Among the bodies — ev er bodiless— 

'I'hink not to grasp it by (be reasoning miod ; 

Tha wicked ne'er eon know it; aenl alone 
Knows soul, to none bot soul is soul letealad. 

In the third Valll (3, 4, Ac) of the some Upanishad the 
aoul is compared to a rider io a cliariot, iLc body beiog 
the chariot, the iutclleet the eharioteer, the mind tbe 
reins, the passions or senses die horses, and tbe objects of 
sensu the roada The anvise man seglects to apply tbe 
reins; in consequence of which tbe paHsioua, like nnre^ 
strmned vicious horses, rush about hither and thither, 
carrying tlie charioteer wherever they please.' 

In the fifth Valli (n) the fbHowing sentiment occurs 

As the son, the aye of the whol* world, is not sallied ^ tbe defects of 
tbe (human) eye or of extenial objeola, 10 the iimer soul of all beings is 
not sullied by the misery the workL 


I Compare Hanu II. 88,'la the raetnint of the organs nmnmg wild 
among objects of sense, which hairy him away bitbar and thither, a wise 
man sboold make diligent effort, lika a ehariotear restraining lertive 
stoeds.’ Bo Plato in tha Phaedrus (54, 74) oompaiea the sool to a 
ehaiioteor (the reason) drivings pair id winged itaeda, one of which (the 
will) is obedient to the reiotandtiuatoeontr^ its wild and vieiouiyoka 
fallow (tha appetits): itvUitv 4*X^ Isasre^ (Itt mi 

ifis, fi An rpirw, i. v. A 
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I now add a few extracts from one of the nio^t modern 
of these treatises, called ^vets^vatara,' which may serve 
to show how epithets of the Supreme Being are heaped 
together by the writers of the Upanishods without much 
order and often with apparent contradiction :— 

Him may we know, Ibe ruler of all rulers, 

The god of gods, the lord 4^ lords, the greater 
^an all the greatest, the resplendent being, 

The world’! prateetor, worthy of all homage. 

Of him there ie not omuo nor yet effect 
Re IB the eauac, lord of the lord of eaoses, 

None is there like him, none miperior to him, 

His power is ahsedut^ yet varioos, 

Dependent on himself, acting with knowledge, 

He the one god is bidden in all beings, 

Pervades their inner eouls and rules their actions, 

Tiwetling wiibin their hearts, a witness, thinker, 

The singly perfoot, without qualities. 

He is tlie Rnivereo’t maker, he 
Its knower, soul and origin of all, 

Maker of time, endowed with every virtue, 

Omniscient, lord of all embodied beings, 

Lord of the triple quahtiee, the eanse 
Of man’s existence, bondage and release, 

Eternal, omnipreeentt without ports, 

All-knowing, tiunqnU, spotlees, without blame. 

The light, the bridge of immortality, 

Subtler than what m subtlest, many-shaped, 

One penetistoT of tbo aniverse, 

All-bleet, unborn, inowapr e bensihle, 

Above, below, be t wee n , invisible 
To mortal eyee, the mover of all beings. 

Whose name is QI017, mateshlaii, infinite, 

The perfect spirit, with a thousand heads, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet, the ruler 


> Of the Yajur-veda, though sometimes found (according to Oole- 
brooke) in Atharva-voda colieotiona See Weber’s Indisehe Stndien, 
1. 4so-43> 
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Of all that id, that wta, that if to be, 

Diffund through ondlta ipaco, fat of the meaaure 
Of a man’s thumb, ahidug in the bsert, 

Knotrn ooljr bj tiie heart, whosrar knows him 
Gains everlasting peace and deathleasneea.* 

1 close tlicse eztiactn from the Upa&UhadR by a metrical 
version of part of the first chapter of a short Upanishud 
called Maitraynni or Maitrayaoiya, belonging to the Black 
Yajur*veda :*— 


In this decaTing body, made d bones, 

Skin, teodani, mambtanca, muselei, blood, saliva, 
Full of putreseenoe and impnritf, 

Wliat relish csn there be for true enjo^ment 1 * 

In tliis weak bodj, ever Hable 
To wrath, ambition, avariec, illusion. 

To fear, grief, envy, habed, separatbn 
From those we hold mod dear, asaocaalion 
V^th those we hate; ennUnually exp*eed 
To hunger, thiret, disaese, deerepitu^, 

Emadation, growth, decline, and death, 

What relish eao there be for true enjoyment t 
I'he univene is tending to decay, 

Gra«, trees, and animals spring op and die. 

But wl\at ate tb^t EasU'a migb^ men are gone, 
Laaving their joya and ^oriee; they have passed 
Out of this world into the mlm of spirits. 

But what are th^l Beis^ greater still than thsae, 
Gods, demigods, and all have gona 


‘ Most of those epithets viU be found in the following sections of tlie 
BvetUvatara Uptnishad TI. 7,8, II, 17, 19, IT. 14,17,19, dw. Com¬ 
pare the extract from the Pumahaefikta givan at p. si. 

* AlaoeaUedMaitTlytnI,Meitiiyaea,]faitri,aDdUutri. Undarthe 
latter name it baa been well edited and tranilated for the Bibliotheca 
IndiM 1:7 Professor B. E CowdL It it in seven ehapten, the first of 
which wia translated into prose by Sir W. Jonas, but without any name. 
My renion is partly baiad on fail, but I have oanmltsd Profemr OowiU's 
more aomrate tnuisUtion. 

* Compaie Manu TL 77. 
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But what u* Umj t for otbns gMter sUlI 
Have paand awajr, vaat oceazka have been dried, 
Hoontaina thrown down, the polar star diaplaeed. 
The Gorda that biad the planeta rent asunder, 

'rhe whole earth deluged with a flood of water, 
E’en highest angeb diivot fron their atations. 

Id Budi a world what relish can there be 
For true enjoTmentt deign lo rescue us; 

Hiou only art our refoge, holj loid.^ 


> The following sentiment occurs in the text before the concluding 
line: ^iidAodapuaa-rtAo hiuka tea a&OM atmin naiiitarf. 

Living in such a world I aeein to be 
A frog abiding in a diied-np well. 

Compare some of the Stoical reflaetions of Marcus Anrelina, given bjr 
Areh<leaieon F. W. Vamr in hia ‘Saekars after Cod — 

‘ Oil, sweat, dirt, filthy water, alt things disgusting—so is every part 
of life.’ 

‘ Enough of thia wretched life, and murmuring, and aptb triflea' 

‘ All the present time is a point is eternity. All tLingi are little, 
changeable, perisluilile.' 




CHAPTER in. 


The System of Philosophy. 

I MUST now advurt in n geuer^ wuy to the eix systezufl 
of philosopljy wLitdi grew <Hit of the UptinisliiKls. They 
are sometimes cdlled the six ^trus or bodira of teach¬ 
ing, sometinica ibc Siiod Darwnaa or six Demoustratioua. 
They are— 

I. The Nyrt3'a, founded by Gotamu. 

3. The Vitiaeshiku. by Kan&ls. 

3. The Sau-kbya, by KapUa. 

4. Tlic Toga, by PutaAjali 

5. The MimdnsTi, by Jaimiol 

6. Tlie Vedanta, by Badaniya^a or Vyasiu 

They arc delivered 111 Sutm or aphorianis, which are 
held to be the basis of nil sobeequent teadiing under each 
head. These SutntH arc often so bnef and obscure aa to 
be absolutely auintelligibie without a commentary. They 
are commonly called ‘aidtorbrns, but really are mere 
inemorial BUggestions of the briefest possible kind, skil* 
fully contriveil for aiding the recoliectioo of the teachers 
of each system. Probably the fiist to comuicut upon tlie 
Sutras thus delivered was the author of them himself. 
He was followed by a vast number of other commentators 
in succeeding generations (generally a triple set), and by 
writers who often embodied in treatises or compendiums 
of their own the tenets of the particular school to whicli 
they were attached. The most cglebrated of aU commen¬ 
tators is the great ^aO'kara A^arya, a native of Malabar, 
who lived probably between 650 and 740 A.D., and wrote 
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almost countless works, including commentaries on the 
Upanishads, Yedanta-sutraa, and Bbagiivad-gita. 

It is as impossible to settle the date of any of the 
Sutras with certainty ns it is to determine the i>eriod of 
the composition of any single work in Sanski-it literature. 
Miireuver, it is scarcely practicable to decide as to which 
of the six systems of philosophy preceded the other in 
]>oiut of time, though probably the Sankhya was t!ic most 
ancient. All we can say is, that about 500 years before 
the conimciiccmont of the Christian era u great stir seems 
to have taken pltiec in Indu-Aryan, as in Grtcciau minds, 
and indeed in ihlukiug minds everywhere throughout the 
then civilized world. Thus when Buddha arose in India, 
(rreece bad her thinkers in the diHci}>]eB of Pythagoras, 
Persia in those of Zoruastcr,' and China in those of Con* 
fucius. Men began to ask themselves earnestly such 
questions as—What am 1 ? whence have I come ? whither 
ant I going 1 How oin I explain my consciousness of 
pcrsoual existence! What is the rclationsliip between 
my material and immaterial nature t What is this world 
in which I find myself? Did a wise, good, and all-powerful 
Being create it out of nothing ! or did it evolve itself out 
of an eternal germ ? or did it come together by the com¬ 
bination of eternal atoms? If created by a Being of 
infinite wisdom, bow can I account for the inequalities of 
condition in it—good and evil, happiness and misery? 
Has the Creator form, or is be formless ? Has he any 
qualities or none ? 

Certainly in India no satisfactory solution of questions 
such as these was likely to be obtained from the prayers 
and hymns of the ancient Indo-Aryan poets, which, though 


^ Zoroutor hinualf, howevw, iggmi to havu lived mtap ce&turieg 
befne. ^rthifom and Cocfocing were probably eontomporariea of 
Buddha 
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called Veda or ‘knowledge* by the ^hmans, did not 
even profess to furnish any real knowledge on these 
points, but merely gave expression to the first gropings 
of the human mind, searching for truth by the uncertain 
light of natural phenomena.^ 

Nor did the ntualiatie Rrah mn naa contribute anything 
to the elucidation of eu(di tojuca. They merely encouraged 
the growth of a superstitioua belief in the efficacy of sac* 
rifices and fostered the increasing dependence of the mul¬ 
titude on a mediatorial caste of priesfat, supposed to be 
qualified to stand between them and an angry god. Still 
these momentous questions pressed for solution, and the 
minds of men finding no rest in mere traditional revela¬ 
tion, and no satisfaction in mere external rites, turned 
inwards, each thinker endeavouring to think out tlie great 
problems of life for himself by l^e aid of bis own reason. 
Hence were composed those vague mystical rationalistic 
speculations called Upanisbads, of whiel) examples have 
been already given, it remembered that these treatises 
were not regarded as antagonistic to revelatiou, bnt nther 
us completory of it They wore held to be an integral 
portion of the Veda or true knowledge; and, even more 
—they so rose in the eatimatioo of thoughtful persons 
that they endod by taking rank as its most important 
portion, its grandest and noUest utteraocc. the apex to 
which all previous revelatira tended. Probably the 
simple fact was, that as it was found imposuble to stem 
the progress of free inquiry, the Bmhmons with true 
wisdom determined on uiukiDg rationalistic speculation 
thmr own, and dignifying its first development iu the 
Upanishads with the title of Veda. Probably, too, some 

* Itie SMond aphoriia of the SeakhTs-kiriki lUtae dittioeUy thet 
ADnirafika, or knowledge dsiived fitn ffnti—the revelation con¬ 
tained in the Teda—ii ineffectual to defiver fmn tiie bondage cf 
eostenoe. 
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of tlieir number (like Javali) became themselves infected 
with the spirit of eecptidsm-, and were not to be re¬ 
strained from prosecuting free pliilosophical invcstigatioiis 
for themselves. 

There are not watiUitg, however, evident indications 
that the Kshatriyaa or second «^stc were the first intro¬ 
ducers into India of rationalistic speculation. The great 
Buddha was a Ksliatriya, and the Chilndogj'a Upanishod 
(V. 3) has a remarkable parage which, as hearing upon 
this point, I here abridge (Kocr's edition, p. 315):— 

A youth called Hvotukotu (the mmi of a Hnhman named Gautama) 
repaired to Ui« court of the ktof; of I^Cdla, PreTihano, who said to him, 

' Boy, haa thy father instructed thee t’ * Yos,Bir,’repiied he. ‘Knowest 
thou whore men aaoeud when tb^ quit this world?’ ‘Ni^air,’ nplied 
he. ‘Knowest thou how thoy retuni I’ 'No, sir,’replied ho. 'Knowest 
thou why the region to wbidi they ascend ie not filled up I ’ ‘No, sir,' 
replied he. ‘ Why then laidat thou that then hadst been instmotad 1' 
Tlie bey rotm-nod sorrowful to bis tslher's bouse and snid, ‘The king 
aakfld me certain questions which I eould not answer.’ His father said, 
‘1 know not tho answon.' Then he, Uautaoin, the father of the boy, 
went to the tang's houae. When he urived, the king received him 
hoepiUbly and ooid, ‘ 0 Oautnnia, ehonsH as a boon tbe btsit of all 
worldly poMeesiona.' Ro replied, ‘O king, thine be all worldly pomoe- 
sions; tell me the answers to the questions you asked my son.' Tbe 
king became distressed in mind (knowing that a Brihmon oould not be 
refused a request), and begged him to tarry for a time. Then be said, 
‘Since yon have eought this information from mo, and since this 
knowledge bos never been imparted to any other Brahman before thee, 
therefore the right of imparting it baa remained with tlio Kshatriyaa 
among all the people of the world.’ 

This Btoiy certAiiily appears to favour the supposition 
that men of tbe caste next in rank to that of Brahmans 
were the first to Tenture upon free philosophical specula¬ 
tion. However that may be, it was not long before 
Brahmanism and rationalism advanced hand in hand, 
making only one compact, that however inconsistent with 
each other, neither should declare the other to be a Mae 

D 
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guide. A Brahman might be a rationalist, or both ration¬ 
alist and Brahman might live together iu harmony, pro¬ 
vided both gave a nominal assent to the Veda, maintained 
the inviolability of caste, and the Ascendency and trust- 
worthiness of the Brabmaos, as teachers both of religion 
and philosophy.’ 

And no doubt some common philosophical creed must 
have prevailed among such teachers long before the crys¬ 
tallisation of rationalistic speculation into separate systems. 
If not distinctly developed in the Upauisbads, it is clearly 
traceable tliraughout Uonn; * and as it is not only tlie faith 
of every Indian philosoplter at the present day, but also of 
the greater number of Uiinking Brahmans, whether dis¬ 
ciples of any particular pliiloeophicol school or not, and 
indeed of the greater number of educated Hindus, whether 
nomiaul adherents of Vishnu or ^iva, or to whatever caste 
they nay belong—its prindpal features msy be advan¬ 
tageously stated before poiuting out tbe chief differences 
between the six systems. 

I. In tbe first place, tbeu. rationalistic Br&bmanism— 
as I propose to call this common Ikith—bolds the eternity 
of soul, both retrospectively and prospectively.' It looks 
upon soul as of two kinds: a. tbe supreme Spirit or 


> ^ nnatry of Buddbiam {{tod bm is tbo proriooi edition of 
‘ Indian Wisdom’ hu been omitted, becenw the reader who wiabee for 
an eceonnt of Buddbiim can refer to nj reoant volume eallod ‘ Bod- 
dhiam,’ publiehed by John Mumy, of Albemerle Street, London. 

* See Menu XU. iz, i$-i8. 

* Plato tppetn to have b^ the eeme ■, Tvj'i) eiliB Ald>Bn;, ri yup 
diixAim dfeievH, Fheed. 51. Aitdagein: 'lniiet>eyi>er>><<vi,XBlBSie- 
^Upti eM dnyxe <!'•', Phaed. 52. And again: T«un Si •tr’ erAXiiffu 

jlynitm iunrit. Cicero expreoiee it thui: Id avlm n$e tmeipciM 
lue mori, line. Qoaest I. zj. Rato, however, leemi to have given no 
eternity to individual eoult, except ee emenetione from the divine; end 
in Timaeus 44 he diilinguiihec two parti of tbe lonl, one immnfttlj the 
other mortal. 
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Sdf (called variously Atman, ParamiUman, Brahman, 
PuTtulta, &&); b- the pcnonal individuated spirit of living 
beings {jivatTium);^ and it maintains that if any entity is 
eternal it cannot have had a beginning, or else it must 
have an end. Hence the pcTSonal spirit of every human 
being, just as the aoprenie S|^t, has existed everlastingly 
and will never cease to exist.' 

2. Ill the second place, this creed asserts the eternity of 
the visible universe, or of that substance out of which the 
universe has been evolved ; in other words, of its substan* 
tial or material cause.* But, according to one system (the 

I All th« u ire «hkU aee, are not equally clear about the 

rziatence of a anpmne Spirit One at leaat practically ignores it J 
uw tbs word ' a|iirit' (Lo preferonee to ‘ soul *) as tha best translation 
of Atman, Drahman, and Purosha, beeauae ' aoul ’ may convey the idea 
of thinking and feeling, whereaa pure spirit, according to Hindil philo* 
Miphy, neiUier thinks nor feels, because ibat wonld imply tlie existence 
of eome object of thought and feeling. Tbe translation ‘self’ seems 
•osreely more suitable than ‘ aoui.' 

* The Uuelimc have two wordsforetemity: i. J^l osi,' that eternity 

whidi has DO beginning' (whence Ood is called ‘ liaving no begin¬ 

ning ’); and s. jwl otd, ' that eternity which has no end.’ 

* Tbe term for subatantial or material cause is namavdyi^irafo, 

literally, 'ineepaiahle inherent auae;' in the Vodantu tqiadana-kara^ 
is used. TlKni^ tbe Greek philoeophers ere not very definite in tlieir 
view! as to tbe eternity of matter or ito nature, yet they seem to have 
snqnieectd geneialJy in the independent existence of some sort of 
primordial anbsUnee. Plato appears to hsve held that tbe elements 
before the ereation were nhaprlmf sad soulJeea, but were moulded and 
arranged by tbe Creetor (Timaeus sy) out of sonie invisible and form- 
leea enenee (s’l^arw $JUc n tmi Timaena S4). Aristotle in one 

dcKribee tbe views of older {diiloeopbere who held that primevsl 
snbstanee was affeetad and made to undergo changes by some sort of 
affeetiona lUm the Senkhyn Gunae, whence ell the universe was de¬ 
veloped: Ts; c&stec nt( li vdfio »frs^sXXiua|«, nun 

as) mure’ vjr dps’S* ^wr Jhu vm Wtwi, Metapb. L 3. (See 
WilMm’e Binkhya^arika, p 53.) Aristotle adds his own opinion, ‘It 
ia aecMaiy there ahonid be n certain netuie (^vsr;)—either one or 
mve—out of wbidt other entitia are ptodneed.' 
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Siliiklip), the external world is evolved out of an eter¬ 
nally existing productive germ united to eternally existing 
individual spirits. Aecording to another (the Yedauta), 
this external world is evolved out of the eternal Ulosiou 
(Muyfi), which overspreads the one eternal Spirit and is 
one with it, though having no real existence, lu truth, a 
Hiudu philosopher’s belief in the eternity of the world’s 
substance, whether that sultttuicc has a real material 
existence or is simply illusory, arises from that fixed 
article of liis creed, 'ExnUtHo nihil Jii’ ndvastuno vastu- 
siddhih. In other words, najjdr/ela kuttu, ‘How 

can all entity he produced out of a nouentity ?' ‘ 

3. lu the third ]>hiec, the spirit, though itself sheer 
thought and knowledge, can only exercise thought, cou- 


1 Obii> yiiinu i* nt m ••r*;. ‘KoUiisg i* prodneed out of notiung.' 
All the (indent phil(»upl>ei« of Uieeoe md Home laem lino to have 
agreed upon tliie point, oe AriirtuUu nfime (*ip> jip ftm( 
r},' •(Tame «i ttfi ^a;). Lucr^iue (1.150) elarti with laying 
down the eune pnuetpift;—‘I'rincijdotD hinc nobis esonlia romet 
Nullum ren e niliilo gigni divinitoe unquom.' Aristotle, b the third 
chapter of Clio liril book of his Niiaphysice, bfonos ue tliat nialw 
made the primitivo stilxtiUKo ost of which tlie univerw originated 
water, Anasiioeuoa and IfiogetMs made it ur, JierDcIeitua made it fire, 
Empedoclm combined earth, air, fire, and watw. AnazimaDder, on 
the other hand, lesardol the prinonUal germ ai an iDdetffminato but 
infinite or boundlcm principle (ri empt'). Other ]>bilGaophen effirmed 
eomilbing similar in referring erarythbg bach to a ronfiii wd phtn* 
Parmenides made Desire Uh first prbciple, end Heeiod, quoted by 
Aristotle, says poetically,— 

' Pint indeed of all wai diaoa; then afterwards 
Earth with her broad breast (ef. Bansbrit pnlAi'n); 

^len Deeire {iptf), who k pre-embent among all the Immortals.’ 

lastly, the Elestics, like the Indian VediDtieti, were thoroughly pan- 
thektic, and held that the unirene was God and Qod the universe; 
b othar words, that Ood was vt or the only one exktbg thug. 
With all theie aoeounta compare the 9ig>veda hymn on the oreation, 
tranilated on p 19. 
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Bciousness, sensatioD, and eogmtion, and indeed can only 
act and will when connected with external and objectiTe 
objects of sensation,' invested with some bodUj form* 
and Joined to mind (maflos), which last (viz., mind) is an 
internal organ of sense (atUaJ^iartu^y —a sort of inlet of 


1 It is difficult to find anj auitobi* weed to oipi 'Me what tbo Hindot 
mean by inatarial objoota. nicn eae&a, in real truth, to ba no pnpar 
Sanskrit word equivalent to‘nattor’in its nma) EB{;lish tense. Vattu, 
as applied to the ‘ one reality,' ie the tern for the Vedantist'a universal 
S{wt; dravya stands for soul, mind, tine, and epaea, as wall as tba five 
elemente; miirM is anything wh&dt haa definite liasib^ and therefore 
indudes mind end the four eleneeta, but not 'ether;' pradhiaa 
Is the original producer of the Sairkhya system; paddftha is need for 
the seven eategoriee of the Vaidednka. What ie heoe meant is not 
neeeaearily a oolleotion of material atoms, nor, again, that imperceptibla 
sufastanoe propounded by some as lying underneath and supporting sU 
visible phenomena (disbelieved in by Berkeley), end holding together 
the attributes or qualities of everything, but nther what is seen, bsard, 
felt, tasted, and touched, wbi«di is perhaps beet denoted by the Sanskrit 
word viihaj/a, tbo tsrms mmcaiyUarai/a and i^ddno.hiiraea being 
genetully used for the lubstanlial or the material cause of tbe univeiaa. 

* All the systems asrign to each porson two bodies; o. sn exterior or 
groa body (tthila-iarira ); & en interior or subtle body (sHMma.f*wa 
or Itejnt-iarim). The Ust ie neceesary as a vehicle for tbe spirit when 
the gross body is dissolved, accompanying it tbrougb all ita tranniigia* 
tions and sojonmings in heaven or beU, and never becoming separated 
from it till Ha emancipation is effected. The Yedanta affirms tbe 
existence of a third body, called Mreeo-ionnr or caiaal body, deaeribed 
as a kind of inner rudimeut or leteot embryo of tbe body exieting with 
the spirit, and ty tome regarded as Ignorance uaited with tbe spirit in 
dnamlees sleepi The Flatoniste and other Greek and Roman phno- 
■ophers s e em to have held a rimitM - doctrine ae to a subtle nmtarial 
envelope investing the coul aftw death, earring ae its Ixwre or vehicle. 
See Plato, mmaens 17. ^Riia is like tbe idea of a deoeaaad pmon't 
ghost or shade (il 3 «itir, umbra, imago, stmulacram). Cf. Viigi^ Aenmd, 
VI. 390, 701. 

’ JfoiMS ie often se the general term ^>plicab]a to aD tha 

mental powen, but Jfmnis ie properly a lobdivirion of ssfaf dnrofa, 
which is divided into Bvddhx, ' peroe p t ion or ints Uec t i cn;* AAenldrs, 
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thouglit to the spirit—belongiiig odIj to the bodj, oaly 
existing with it, and qoite as distinct from the spirit as 
anjr of the external organs of the body.' The supreme 
Spirit has thus connected itself in snecesKTe ages with 
objects and forma, becoming manifest either as Brahma 
the creator, or in the form of other gods, as Vishnn and 
^iTS, or again in the f««m men. 

4. Fourthly, this union of the spirit with the body is 
prodoetive of bondage, and in the case of hnman spirits, 
of nusery, for when once so united the spirit begins to 
apprehend objects throogh the senses, leceiTing therefrom 
painfol and pleastuafale impteeuons. It also becomes con- 
BcioQS of personal existence and indlTidnsIity; then it 
commenca acting; hot all action, whether good or had, 
leads to bondage, becaose every act inevitably entails 
* conseqaence, according to the maxim, Awiiyam tva 
Uofaat^Ss tritain iorma tvbkdnbham, ' Tbs fruit of 
every actiou good or bad most of necesrity be eaten.’ 
Hence, if an act be good it must be rewarded, and if bad 
it must be punished.* 

5. Fifthly, iu order to accomplish the entire wesking 

*inlf TOwiimmiM.'iwI If—. *mMtka »r diSMUiiuilini ;* to which 
Um Vadiato aiUs a leoih diriacn, ^ttfa, 'tto or rwscining 

orgML' 

> Util idn of tbe Bad agnm to a gimt ntoat wiUb the doetriiie 
of Losetia^ Bled ia IIL 94, te. 

* IViaam aamia dice (MBtom qMB votuiw) 

In (|QO ooeaHan fitea ngiBBD(|BO loestan wt, 

Bw bcniiui pHtoa nikilo Bons as maaia e( pet 
Atqw oeali partaa totna astaaL' 

The nawindw of hia daBiptian rf toa Bind ■ far; intenatoig in an- 
DeetWQ with tba Hindi thaorj. 

* In the ftSfa-tontaa (IL13$, ijQ weread: 'Anarfl act {oOowi 
a Bin, paiang thno^ a husdrid thooBnd tj ai— ■ in hke 
Bif—r* the aet cd a highBindid Ban. Aa dwda and mnli^t are 
Ofv eloae^ joinad tegathar, ao an act and tha igBit ttiA ekaa to eadt 
othw.’ 
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oat of tbeoe ctHiBeqaeaces or ‘ripenings of sets/ as they 
are eallod {harmtt-vipakak)' it is not enough that the 
personal spirit goes to lienven or to hell. Vor all the 
Rystems contend that even in hesTon or bell merit or 
demerit, resulting from the inexorable retributirc efficacy 
of former acts, continnes dinging to the spirit as grease 
docs to a pot after it has been emptied. The necessity 
for removal to a pliioc of reward or pnuisbment is indeed 
admitted; * but this is not effectual or final In order 
that the consequences of acts may be entirely worked out, 
the spirit must leave heaven w hell and return to corporeal 
existence. Thus it has to p*— through innumerable 
bodies, migrating into higher, intermediate, or lower forms, 
from a god* to a demon, man, animal, or plant, or even 

‘ Bid flOQMiaaneaE ara «aUed Some of theia ia the 

shape u( diaaeawi, &e., an detailad hj Maaa (Xl 4t-5*X ^oa taj 
OM who hoa atolm gold in a fmaer life wiU euflor fmoi whitlow* on 
hia iiaiK * diiolMr of apriu will hen bhek loath, and tha Idller of a 
litahaan, oonauniptiaa. In tha Sahdn-hnlpadntm, oadw tbo boMi ef 
Kvmn-vipika, will be foond a bag cntakgM of tbo vanooa dianaw 
with which aea an batn as the froit of evil daeda oonmitted in fotner 
statai<f osiBteiioe,andadaelaistMaaa to thoDoiabnof bbthathitMigh 
whUi aadi dmn will bo pnWisted, wilaaB oaiaiBtioiia (prdyaffiUn) be 
performed in the pnsantlif^aadaaBrifaad in the elenwth book of Mann. 

* Pie t wB u ^-one boll* (iynwb**)aneBBmwalod in Menn IV. 88-90. 
One ie n place of terrifio dukaan; aaothw a pit of red-hot ehanoal; 
another a fonat whooa leans an sword*; anoShar is filled with fetid 
Bttd: another is pnnd with ins ipifcas Thaao an not to ha on- 
fonndad with the sens plnoas under the eaith, of which Pifnla is onSi 
timabodeofakmdofaatpaBtdaBoi). ThaBnddhistahaTOonebiitidnd 
and thiitj'-aiz halls, with ngnlar gndataooa of snffbrtng. Hindus and 
Boddhista han abo nmnofiMB haansa Iho fonner make six regions 
nmng above earth, the oovanth; via, Uir (earth), Mmot, mar, mohor, 
iMOr, <904, 

* Iha godi tliiamiliin an onlj finito bein^ Ikitf an nothing bat 
poitausa the o»«^‘»«g ayatan of a pfrMiing mivana In bet, th^ 
an nprsnntad aa MtaaDy badisg ob the cMitioBa oAnd to Umb (an 
BhigMnd-0ti UL11); they go throng pannnats (aao Mam XL a* t); 
thy are IjaMe to pumoas and affnetbna Mb —a iurf aaianl^ and an 
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a stone, according to its varioos shades of merit or 
demerit.' 

6 . Sixthly, this transmigration of tlie spirit tbrougb a 
constant succession bodies is to be regarded as the 
root of all evil.* Moreover, by it nil the misery, in- 

Bubjeet, u regtrdt their eorponkl pttl, to the siune of disKoIution, 
while their mule oIk^ the nme BMeNUtf of oltimfito elworption into 
the iiipmne HOiil. llie (onowing oeeDrs in the ftin-kliyii-Icwkri (p. 3 of 
Wilmn)* Miuiy thoueends of Indres and other g|od« h.tre, tliroueh 
time, piisael away in every mntidaiu: api, for time eennot be overeome.' 
Muir’s Texts, vul. r. ft 16. 

‘ Aennnling to Msnu XIL 3, i^Amuhhii’jAalani kama maw-tiiiij- 
kamajti tiriipiui nltamiiilliama-maiUij/amii^, 

' An Mi eittier mimUl. vcrhil, or OH-poreal been gnisl or evil fruit; the 
niious tniBsmi^'ralions of men Ihmuf^ the liighaet, miildle, and lowest 
ate produccul by acta' Hiia tri|il« order of tramuuigTation is after¬ 
wards (XTI. 40, dx-i ezfdainoit to he t)« pawafie of tbe soul tbroujrh 
deities, men, iind beuets and plaitts, aeeording to Uie dominance of one 
or other of the three Ouium^ piodnev, {ossiun, or dnrknres. And each 
of those three decrees of tnnsmipalion has three Huh-degnea. The 
liigh<«t of the lirst degree is ISrahma himsolf, Uic lowost of the lowest 
is fluy or ‘ stoiioiMiy suManco,’ wluch is rxpliifned to mean 

either a vegrtniils nr a mineral; other lowest forms of the lowest degree 
ace in an upward (irdor worms, ioseete, Gsh, reptiles snakes, tortoises, dsc- 
Again, in VI, C1, 63, we read: Let the mnn who has nsnounoed tbe 
world ralleet on tbe tniisoigratione of men caused by the feiilt of their 
acts (kamti-dutlia ); on their downfall into bell and their torments in 
the abode of Yama; on their fonnstioD again in (lie womb and the 
glidingi of the eoul tbrciugh ten BiinioBB of other wiimba Again, in 
XII. 54,55, &C.; Tliose who have committed great Crimea, haring paiseil 
through terrible hnlls for many series of years, at the end of that time 
ptee tlirough various bodiea. A Biahmao-killer enters the body of a 
dog, boor, ass, camel, bsU, goet, sheeps stag, bird, tie. Hio violator of 
the bed of a Gum migntee a bandred times into the forms of gm8le^ 
shmbe, plants, tie. In I. 49, XL 143-144, it is cicariy implied tlint 
trees and vegetaldee of all lands have internal conBciousneas (mia^ 
snafid), and ore iniceptible of pleasure and pain. 

* Kie doctrine of metempeyehnais, however, doee not appear to have 
token hold the Hindu mind when the Mantras were composed, ^ere 
iee&satlensttobenoallusiaatoitiiitbe 3 ig-veda(teeDOte,p. i8). It 
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equality of fortune, and diversity of djaracter in the world 
is to be explained.' For even great genius, aptitude for 
special work, and innate excellence arc not natural gifts, 


beginx to appear, though not dearly (trSued, in the UnihiiianaK, and ia 
fullj developed in the Upenishade, Dar^anas, and Manu. A poseage in 
the S’atapatha-lmLiinuL^a (XI. 6. i. i.), quoted by Professor Weber und 
Dr. Muir, deeoribcB aniraale and |dant« ae revengin'; in a future state uf 
caieicnoe injuriea and death mflidod on them by men in tliis life. 

In Greece and lUime the doctrine of Irnnsraigintiiin bkouik never to 
liave ioiprosaed itself deeply on the popular mind. It was coulined to 
pliiloaoplmn and th«r diaeiplea, and was iii«t ]>l!iin 1 y taught by Pytbo- 
goras, who ia aaid to have aaaerted Uiat ho reniomberi'd his inrn i>re- 
vious existences lie waa fnllowocl hy Plato, who is sup]s«(eil by some to 
have been indebted to Uinde writers for his views on this subject. In 
Ihe Timnnua (7 a, 73) he affirms hiaoptniun that Uioso wlio luive lived 
unrighleoualy and <iffeminai«iy will, at llieir next birth, Ui changed to 
women; thoeo who liave lived innocently but frivolously will Iiecome 
birds; tlioee who have lived without knowledge of the truths of pliiluKophy 
will benonio beasts; and tlioae whoeo lives have boon marhed liy thu ex¬ 
treme of ignuroiioe and folly will Income iisliCK, oysters, &c. IT0 aums 
up thuM: Kard raSra 2s rdwa rin a«/ nb hattufiirat ru {wa ■<; 
hJ aa'i sal vriitu tuTafia>Xiit>ra. Virgil, in thi) aixlb 

U«k of the Aonei *1 (680-751), deNcrihes the eonditiun uf certain bouIr, 
which, after guing through a sort of purgatory for a tliousaiiil yoan in 
the lower regions, again ascend toctirUi and oucupy new Imilioa. 

The JeWH neem to have known fiometbing of the doctriuc, if we may 
judge by the quoation propnrad to our Lord : ' Wlio liid sin, this man 
(i.c., in a former life) or his parents, that ho wuk born blind I’ (.Tohnix, c). 

* Among Greek philoMpbera, Aristotle, in the eleventh Isulc of bis 
Metaphyaice (ch. 10), goea into the origin of evil, and bis view may 
therefore be compared with that of Hindu philasoplien. IIo recognises 
good as a paramount principle in the world, but adinite the power of 
evil, and oonsiden matter (vM) ae its prime and only source, much in 
the same way as the Gnostic* and other early Christian philoscq>bica 1 
sects, who, like Indian philoeopbeis, denied the pcjssibility of anything 
being produced ont of notbiDf^ and repudiated the doctrine that God 
could in any way be connect^ with evil They, therefore, auppoeed 
the eternal existence of a sluggish, inert substance, out of which the 
world waa formed God, but which contained in itself the principle 
of evU. 
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Si 

but tbe result of bibits formed and powers developed 
through perhaps millioiu of previous existences. So, agm, 
sufferings of all kinds—weskcesBea, sicknesses, and monl 
depravity—are simply the consequeoces of acts done by 
eacli spirit, of its own free will, in former bodies, which 
acts exert upon that spirit an irresistible power called very 
significantly Adfiika, because felt and not seen. 

Thus the spiiit has to bear the consequences of its own 
acts only. It is tossed bitber and tbitber at the mercy of 
a force set in motion by ilaelf alone, but which can never 
be guarded ugainst, because its operation depends on past 
actions wholly beyond control and even nDremembered. 
Nor does the absence aO recollections of acts done in 
former states of existence seem to strike Hindd philo- 
Bophers as an objectitm to tbeir theory of trausmigratioii. 
They say that we do not remember onr state of infancy 
aud childhood op to the age of three or four years, and yet 
we do not doubt that the individuality of old people is 
different from their earliest individuality.’ bfoet of the 


‘ The Gsrbhs Upuialuui (4) »(tribtttav Ibe low of manioi; to tbo 
psin sod pnuura loffend b; the soul in the set of Iwvii^ the vooib. 
ChM sre reooided of Den ndw «w« gifted vitb the pover of neoUeet- 
ing fomer exietences. OsatsBi Boddh^ *• bw*, is wid to have 
poMoeeod the power. Is the l^sado of Rsto (47) Cehes is dsseribed 
UBSTing to Soorsiss, ‘Aaoordiag to thst dootrioe which700snfn- 
questly in the hebiC of sdnoeing, if it is trua thst tU knowlsdgs 
is Dotbing else thsa leauiuweoee (fc? is* s i** dxxi n 4 eNU- 
Hjftt *^)> is suelj SS0SWH7 thst we wtut at sons f eensr 
tims hsve learned wbst we now rtBCBlier. But this is iaponibla 
unless onr soul existed soatwhen bofcee it esne into this hnnan 
form,' Cioero, in Tun. Queto. L 14, njt, spssking of the ml, 
* prioukZfi lEMi&onABt ft Mtt f*»^?**— m ma 
qusm qoidem Plato rsooristiosent ms vult anpstioris vitot.' Of. 
S^sknalals, Act T. 104, 'Cas it he thst the dim mmoty of emits 
long pset, or friendships formed in other atotos of beia^ lito like 
s psming ihsdov o'er the ipintl' Virgil (Amnid TX. 714) wmlj 
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systems evade the difficulty by maiutaiuing that at each 
death the soul is divested of mind, understanding, con- 
sdoosness, and brain-memory. 

7. Seventhly and lastly, from a consideration of these 
essential articles of Iluidu Rationalism it is plain that the 
great aim of philosophy a to teach a man to abstain front 
every kind of action; from liking or disliking, from loving 
or hating, and even from being indifferent to anything. 

The living personal spirit must shake off the fetters of 
action, and getting rid of body, mind, and all sense of 
separate personality, return to the condition of simple spirit. 

This constitutes Pramd or Jitana, the true measiire of 
all existing difficulties—the right apprehension of truth— 
which, if once acquired by tbe ^irit, confers upon it final 
emancipation, whether called Mukti, Mohaha, Nikirey€ua, 
Apavarga, or Nindna. This, in sliort, is the swmmum 
bonufn of philosophical Brahmanism; this is the only real 
bliss,—the loss of all peisomdity and separate identity by 
absorption into the supreme and only really existiog Being 
—mere life witli nothing to live for, mere joy with nothing 
to rejoice about, and mere thought with nothing upou 
which thought is to be exerdsed.’ 

Having thus attempted to set forth the common tenets 
of Indian philosophy, I must next indicate the principal 
points in which the systems differ ixom each other. 

mskas tfie wuls who mo io oeespj now bodies npon euth thnwg 
the bsnhe of Lethe tbet thej drink n deep dreugbt of oblivion 
from its waters. 

t Ur. Heidwiek hie well cbown thet the great boon eonfemd 
the Gospel, in oontndietinetion to t he se Use eyslems, is the recogni¬ 
tion of man^ reaponeible free agcDcj and the permanence of his 
penoDslitj. *Not to be' is the mslanabdr result of ttie religion and 
philcK^thj of the W{fnlii« Sea *C 3 krist other Msstcra,’ voL i. 
p. 355. Ohristianit/ MtisUsa the despast want of man’s rsligioas life, 
via, to know and lova God ss a penon. Sea Canon liddcn’s ‘ Elsseats 
of Beligion,’ p. 36. 
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The Nyaya. 

Wb begin with the Nyaya of Gotftma or Gnutama, with 
its important enpplcmcnt, the Vniscshika, not because 
tills is hrat in order of time (see p. 4C), but because it is 
generally tlie first studied, and muck of its terminology is 
adopted liy tlic other systems.' 

The word Nyaya signifies ‘going into a subject,' that is, 
investigating it analytically. In this sense of ‘ analysis,' 
Nyaya is exactly ojiposcd to the word Sau kliyi, ‘ synthesis.' 
It is common to suppose that the NySya is cliictly con¬ 
cerned with logic; bat this is merely one part of a single 
topic. The fact rather is tiiat this system was intended 
to furuiah a correct roetiiod of philosophical inquiry into 
all the objects and suJyects of human knowledge, includ¬ 
ing, amcnyal others, tlie process of reneoniug and laws of 
thought The Nyaya pro(ier diffors from its later develop¬ 
ment, tlie Vaiwiahika, by proponiiding sisti'en topics in its 
first Sutra. Tlic first topic of these sixteen is Pranami, 


' Tbn Sutimi, cooeintiiig firo books, with the «)minenUi7, 
wen printed at CalcatU in i8r8, under the title of NTbya-Rutn-vptti. 
Four of the five books were edited esd treosUted by the late Dr. Ballaii* 
tyne. He also published the Ityiyuoompe&dium, culled Tirku'«aD-gnhu 
A favourite text-book of tbie system U the Bhiithii-parii^eda, with its 
eommentury, <alled SiddbioU^Buktdvali. This has been edited and 
tiUDilated by Dr. Boer. The Yaiiethika Bntras, oonasting of ten 
hooka, have been edited and Cnmslated by Mr. A. E. Gough. Profeanr 
E. R Cowell'i edition of the KupqdsA ja^ a Hyaya treariie proving the 
exieteuee of a God, is t most interesting work. 

«e 
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that is, the means or instruments by which Pi'oma or the 
right measure of any subject is to be obtained. Under 
this head are enunciated the different processes by which 
the mind arrives at true and accurate knowledge. 

These praceascs are declared in the third Sutra of the 
first book to bo four, via.:— 

a. PratyakAha, ‘pereeption 1 ^ Ute tentes.’ b. ‘mference.’ 

e. Upamana, 'eompuneos ’ or ‘vbalagj.' d. Salula, ‘verbal authority' 
or ‘tnistwortbj teetimony,’ ineloding Vedie revelation. 

The treatment of the second of these, viz., inference, 
possesses more interest fur Europeans, os indicating that 
the Hindus have not, like other nations, borrowed thuir 
logic and metaphysics from the Greeks. 

Inference is divided in Siitra I. ^2 into five Avayavas 
or * members.' 

1. The or prapoaitton {stated hypothetically). 

2. The Mu or reawn. 

3. The ud'thuraita (sometimes called nitiariana) or oxample (equiva* 
lent to the major promu«). 

4. The upanajKt or applicatioo the reaaon (eqoivalent to the minor 
pramim). 

5. The or cooclusioa. (ie., the pratyua or ‘ proposition ’ 

re-vtated as proved). 

This method of splitting an inference or argument into 
five divisions is familiarly illustrated by native commen¬ 
tators thus:— 

I. The hill is fieiy; 2. for it smiles; 3. whatever smokes is fiery, 
u a kitchen-hearth (or, iaweely, not as a lake, which is invuiably 
without fire); 4. this hill emokee; 5. therefore this hill is fiexy. 

Here we have a combination of cathymeme and syllo- 
gism, which seems clnmsy by the side of Aristotle’s more 
concise method; the fou^ and fifth members being repe¬ 
titions of tbe second and first, which, therefore, appear 
superfluous. But it possesses some advantages when 
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regnided, not as a ayllc^iD, but as i fnll and complete 
rhetorical statement of an argnment 

Perhaps the most noticeable peculiarity in the Indian 
method, stamping it as an original and independent ana- 
Ijnsis of the laws of thought, is the use of the canons 
terms, Vyapti, ‘inTariable pervasion’ or ‘concomitance’; 
Vyapaka, ‘ pervader' or ‘ invariably pervading attnlrnte ’; 
and Vyapya, ‘ invariably pervaded.' TItese terms are em¬ 
ployed in making a uoiversal affirmation or in affirming 
universal distribution ; as, for example, ' Wherever there 
is smoke there is fire.’ ‘ Wherever there is hnmanity there 
is mortality.’ In such eases an Indian logician always ex¬ 
presses himself by saying that there is an invariably per¬ 
vading concomitance of fire with smoke and of mortality 
with humanity. 

SimiUrly, fire and mortality ue called the pervaders 
( FynpaJn), smoke and hnmanity the pervaded ( 

The first argument wonid therefore he thus hriefiy ststeil 
by a ^^aiyiyHa: ‘ The mountain has invariably fire-per¬ 
vaded smoke, therefore it has fire.’ 

To show the hnporUnce attached to a right under¬ 
standing of this technical ezpresiem Vyapli, and to serve 
as a specimen of a Naiyayika writei^s style, I now make 
an abridged extract from Sankan-mi^'B comment on the 
fourteenth Sutra of the first daily lesson of the third book 
of the Vai^eabika Sotns (Gongh, p. S6);— 

It to Mked, Wbt is Uu iDwiable oeMomitusce) (ffam 

It ii not iMnlj » nktioD of eo^ostfuion. Nor U it the 
reledoD of totihtj. Vor if yoo wty that inverieUe ig the 

cosnedion of the middle tenn «ith the whole of the mejor im 
Mijn Md^poiin n dh am t -tamba^dhaJi), noh eotmedioa doee not east 

in the cue of anoke, &e. [for ihlHKi|h fin whemw moke sdito 

cw^ doii not elwejrs eaiM wlwre fin uitoH not bang {oond in nd- 
hot iita]. Nor ie it netoral eoDjoaetua ; for the of n it 
tho thiag’f prop* mode of bang. Nor a it iovarieUe eo-inluenae of 
the najir, ahidi is ehmat oalj «baa thm k 
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of tliBt of wluelt tho Middle iipwHinitoif; lor TchoaicfiroiwtihwLyo 
Im noB-oiiitMit in » UtdMi-liaorth, tboQfh imo^. Nor ie U the not 
being 0 isbjeet of huoMpetitilitjr with the {mdientn. Nor is it the 
poMMMOB of n form detormiaod bj the tute canneetion as oomelhing 
else; as, for jnstniwe, tho bang 6017 is net detmined bj eonnediaa 
with ■mofcev for the being fieey is non axtmisnn^ Wo proceed, then, 
to etate that inwiable oonoMnitaaee is n oomtectioo raqniring no 
qualifying tarm or Kmitntifei (im oiynrfitflwj wtandha^).* It is an 
eitwnieonMe ooeitoosiTC with the pndwata (sdAim-ey^ahMpqiahat- 
eom). In other words, invoriabk eonooBitnaeo is iamiabk oo-inhet- 
enoe of the prediaatn* 

The second he*d or topic of the Nyijro is Prameya, 
bj which is meant all the obje^ or snbjecta of Prama — 
those points, in short, about which comet knowledge is to 
be obtained. This topic inclndes all the moat important 
faljecta inTOstigated by Tn/iian philoaophy. Ilie Pm- 
neyas are twelre, as gioen in tbe ninth Sutn; thus:— 

I. 8o«J (dtaun). a. Bodjr (iorww). 3. BaMofnidnva). 4. Objaola 
of Mnae (ortha). 5 . UnderMandiBg or ratolhetua ( Wdht). 6 . Mud 
{oMnof). Aotivit7(pnnntf4- & faaifa(dMas). $. Traowaigntiioi 

(pntfi-ikam). to. CcnMqgeaaeaocfrwtafphaloX »»• Painfdthjho). 

I a. BiaaiMipitwii (^osupw^ 

In his first tojuc Gautama prorideB for hearing opposiDg 
disputants who desire to discnas birly any of these Fta» 
meyas which form his second tojne. 

With regard to lua fourteen other topics, they seem to 


* Hanea^‘theMonBtainiamkxbeoaawithBSfin’ieBOtaMpisbnt 
afi i|i ^' ,baea Ba eUiayBcftiorq w i lifiB a f i «fi i i i ifiu e ihuij'ifii , 'pcodneed 
by wot wood,'nraifc be added to malm the aigHHiuteotioet Wbutha 
middle term (fiio) and the Major (nwke) aio made eo-axtonsife tbu tbe 
fuH of ^t-epqpM ii lomorei 

* It would be diffioult to omftj to • gumul reodv ai^ idea of the 
tonmmu with lAieh the nw of long eompoanda miaUaa all tlw to bo 
eqnmad m tho original Sanakrit 01 ootnoe the vbMiritf of the e^ 
ia|Wftionahlygtii^aadtbedifBcoltyoft»unalatMmenlian(wd. Mr. 
Oo^ howfwr , is not r m p on oTbl a for ormy wori of the ihow. 
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be not 80 mnch pbiloBopbieal aitegories m an enumeration 
of tie regular stages through which a controversy is likely 
to pass. In India argument aiid<a into wrangling dispu- 
tation even more easily than in Europe, aud these remain¬ 
ing topics certainly illustrate very curionsly the captious 
propensities of a Hindu diapntant, leading him to be quick 
in repartee and ready vnth specious objections in opposi¬ 
tion to the most cunclumve logic. 

Tliere is, first, the state of Sa^ya, or' doubt about the 
point to be discussed.’ Next, there must be a Prayojana, 
or' motive for discussing it.' Next, a Dfish^nla, or 'fami¬ 
liar example,' must be oddueed in order that a Siddkanta, 
or' established conclusion,' msy bearrived at. Then comes 
iin objector witli his Atxiyava, or ‘argument’ split up, as 
wc have seen, into five members. Next follows the Tarka, 
or' refutation {redwtio ad ahsurdum) of his objection,' 
aud the Kirmya, or ‘ ascertaiument of the true state of the 
ease.’ But thU is not eiiongb to siUisfy a Hind&’s passion 
for disputation. Every side of a question must be exa« 
mined—every possible objection stated—and so a further 
Vada, or' controversy,’ takes place, which of course leads 
to Jalpa, ‘ mere wrangling,’ followed by Fitowto, ‘ cavil¬ 
ling ’; lldv-dbliMa, ‘ falladoas reasoning ’; ’ ' quiU 

blingartifices’; Jdti, ‘futilereplies’; and Niyraha-^lhana, 
‘ the putting an end to all discussion’ by a demonstration 
of the objector’s incapacity for argument. 

The above are Gotania's aitecn topics. After enume¬ 
rating them he proceeds to state how deliverance &om the 
misery of repeated births is to be attained; thus,_ 


» As aa eamplB of fallsoiow a^ommt maj bs teken the sixtseDth 
Aphoriim of ths UiW book of the Voitobika Butrii, 

oM, ‘becMM thiihtiho«».thereforeaBsho«e;' or the 
Sntr^ oMfca,? ‘ be«is. it 

It li a cow,'whkh iMt is the £11% ef ‘ nodiitribntod aiddla’ 
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Uuei7,lHrth,actiTit7, fault, falMDotioDi; on theremoralof thcfain 
turn (beginniiig with the laat), there ia the remonl alio of that which 
ptecedei it; then enioea final eniaeipatioft. 

Tlutt is to sa^, from false notions comes the fault of 
liking, disliking, or being indifferent to anything; from 
that fault proceeds activity; from this mistaken activity 
proceed actions involving either merit or demerit, which 
merit or demerit forces a man nolens voUns to pass 
through repeated births for the sake of its reward or 
punishment. From these births proceed misery, and it is 
the aim of philosophy to correct the false notions at the 
root of this misery. 

A Naiyayika commentator, Vatsyayana, thus comments 
on the foregoing statement (Baueijca, p. 185) 

FTon false ootioo proceed partialii/ aad prejudice; theoee cona the 
faolta of detractioD, anry, deluiim, istoiicatbn, pride, araiioe. Aetiog 
with a body, apenon eonmita Injuiy, th^ and unlawful Beusuajitica,— 
becomei false, hanb, and lUnderoiii. This vicioui aetirity pndocta 
damerit But to do acta of charity, benendence, and eerrice with tbs 
body; to be truthful, uwful, agreeable in speecb, or given to lepetiticn 
of the Veda; to be Idod, diainteteitod, and reverential—tbeee produce 
merit (dhama). Hence merit and dmuoit are foutered by activity. 
Tbii activity ii the cause of vile aa well ai bonoanble birtba Attendant 
on birtb ia pain. That comprisei the feelug <d distreas, trouble, diisaac, 
and sorrow. Bmanoipatioa ia the eenatioo of aO tbeiw. What inl^U 
gent person will not desire emaacipatioa from all pain! For, it is said, 
food mixed with honey and poison ia to be rejected. Flenanre joined 
with pain is to be avoided. 

1 pass at once to the most important port of the Nyiya 
sjrBtem, its supplement:— 

The VaUeskUu. 

We now come to the Vaikskiia development of the 
NySya, attributed to an author Eapada.* This is not 

’ This was probably a mare nickname, meaning ‘Feeder on Atoms’ 
He is also called Ulc^ Qantama, the antbor of the Nyaya proper, 

1 
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BO much a branch of this system as a supplement to it, 
extending the Nysya to physical inquiries, which it does 
very imperfectly, it is true, and oiten with strange fimcies 
and blondei*; but, nevertheless, with occamonal exactness 
and not unfrequently with singular sagacity. It is cer¬ 
tainly the m<wt interesting of all the systems, both from 
its more praciical character and from the parallels it offers 
to European philosophical ideas. It begins by arranging 
its inquiries under seven PadatiJuu, which, as they are 
more projtcrly categories (t.e., an enumeration of certain 
general )iropcrtieB or attribntea that may be predicated or 
affirmed of existing things’), are now the generally received 
categories of Naiydyikag, lltey are as follow: i. Sub¬ 
stance (draiya). 7. Quality or property (puna). 3. 
Act or action (Arnnaft). 4. Generality or community of 
properties (sdmdnya). 5. Particularity or individnolity 
(vUeaha). 6. Co-inherence or perpetual intimate relation 
(ssmatdya). 7. Non-eiUtenec or negation of existence 
(ohAdm).* 


had alw a oiekaame, AbAo-pddo, footed,’ having bii rjm alvajt 
find in abrtnOion on fail fwt, or npanatanllj gifted with tjm is hii 
font, faeeiiiH teo ibwat to tw with Uuaa in his bead.- 
* Ih« Ban is a sobstanoo, w abo ■ a ebair and a iteea; wbhmea, 
breadth, and length, thoogb vwy diffweot tbioga a« yet 
all qualitiea, dee. 

' It is intereeting to oeoptre tbe ten ArirtotaliaB eategwitf. Tliey 
an: i. Oiw'a, ‘Bubrianoa’ s. <Ho« andiT’ 'Qnantity.’ 3, 
II-Ai‘Of what kind!’‘Qoslity.’ ♦ ‘ In nUtion to what I' 

'Belation.' 5. nM»>, ' Actioa.' 6. ‘Tuamem’ v 'Fta- 

7. n», 'WhenJ' ‘Podtioa in ipaea’ 8. IMn, 'Wbanl' 
' Fbntkm in time.’ 9. ‘ Loed sttnetion.’ 10. ‘ rnwe 

eioe.’ Ur. J. S. Mill, in bis Logie, declaree that this ennmeratiea m 
both redundant and defeotive. Some objeete an ud 

repeated under diffemt heads. 'It « like,’ he nya, ‘a difkion ol 
aniMla into men, quadrupeds, boma, ims, and ponke.’ Actios, 
paoivity, and local sHuation ought not to be exelnded tnm the ate- 
gay of nhlian, and the dutiDcUoa between peatien in ap ^ end 
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Efl^ada, however, the authw of the Sutms, eoumerated 
ooly six categorica. The eeveoih was added by later 
writer^. This is stated in the fourth Sutra of Book I.; 
thus (Gough’s trauslation, p. 4):— 

^le bigbeit good multa from kuowledgo of the truth which epringg 
from perticuler merit, end ie ohteined meene of the Hmileritj end 
diiBunilaritj of the categoriee, lufaBtuee, ettribute, Action, generelity, 
peiticuleritj, eo-inberenoe 

The commeutator adds:— 

In this place there ie meotion of til eetegenee, but in neli^ noti- 
emtence is aleo implied by the sage as another category. 

The seven categories are all subdivided. 

Let us begin with the first category of Dravya or ‘ suV 
stance.’ Tlie fifth Sutra makes the following enumeration 
of nine Dravyas:— 

Earth (pyt'fUvi), water (dpot), tight (Ityat), tir (edyu), ether (£1^), 
time (idfa), apace (dtf), eoul intamal organ, mind (manoa) 

ate the aubctucee. 

The commentator adds:— 

If it be objected, there ia a tenth esbiriaBca, darknew ((mw), why la 
it not enumerated) for it ia teeognited b; perception, and eubeUntially 
belongs to it, because it is poweseed of colour and actios; and beeanse 
devoid of odour, it ii not earth j and beoaum it pciwai dark colour, 


local situation is merely verbal His own enumention of sH ezistuig 
or describable thingi ia m tcUowe:—i. * 7 eeliii|a or staUc of con* 
sdonaness.’ Even Ae extvnal world ia only known ai conceived by 
the mind. s. ‘ The minda ’ which esperienoe those feelings. 3. ' The 
bodies,’ supposed to excite feelings or eensatiosa 4. ' ^le sucoeesions 
and oo-oxisteneea, the likenesses and anlikeneaiw' between tbeee fsel- 
ings. EHirther, he abowe that all pomible proporitiems affirm or deny 
one or other of the following propertien or facts:—]. Ezietence, the 
meet general attribute, a. Oo-eautenca 3. Sequence or Buccemion 
4. Oaoaation. 5. Bewmblanoa See Cbamhers’e En^olopaedia, under 
the article ‘Oategoim' 
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it is not -»t*r, to.; we reply U*t it U Bot 60 , beaoee it is illogiaJ to 

iDigine another Kubatanee. when it it neoeiaarily produced hy non- 
ezisteDce of light. 

It should be stated that of these substances the first 
four (earth, water, light, and air) aud the last (mind) arc 
held to be atomic, and that the first four are both eternal 
and non-etemaJ—DOD-eternnl in theit various compounds, 
eternal in their ultimate atoms, to which they must be 
traced back.’ 

Next follows the second category of ‘ quality.’ The 
sixth Sutra enumerates aeveotcen qualities or properties 
which belong to or are inherent in the nine aubstances:— 

Colour (r^), savour (ratti), odour (^aad^), tongibilily (fporas), 
BumboK {nawlihyiik), extontiona iDdividnality {j^thaltha), 

eonjoBCtion (iKrjiyojd), dinjuDction (nW^), priority (yjwafi'o), poato- 
riority (cf^Mrufro), inteHectiooB (huhlimfni), plrueure (niha), pain 
daore awnon (<toeiiia), voIitionB {yrojiatnS^), ai* 
(the aomtean) quaUtiaa. 

The coRinentator ^an-kan>iRi^ adds seven otben, 


' According to tho Platooio ichool, ouUtancon are rouged 

under two heada^o. miwc' eel itmirm; 6. nal j, a. per¬ 

ceptible by the nind and imnorable; b. pmwptible by the eeUBee ud 
in notioB. Arivtotle, io his Metaphysial (XI. i), uena to divide Bub- 
lUsew into three cUieeB-«. Tbcee that are oogniMble by the mind, 
immovable, unchangeable, and etenal; h. Theee cogniBaUe by the 
tenaei'and eternal; c. “niose cogniaUe by the eeuen aud Bubject to 
decay, bb planta and tninala OMW B fH>, alrAirii- ij pi, 

itin ;,« » ieAiytfini A, re ^ri nut rn ^in- <} f HBtf. 

*A)Aa K In another place (m 8) he dotomBuhetanceu the 

eeeenoe or very nature of a thing (rfnilr Jin.), Again, in illustration 
(IV. 8), be wye that whatever may be the cuiee being is a lubataoce, 
as soul in an animal (e 'P Wj »d igiin, numy inherent 
parti m anything ai define and mdirete what it e.g., anperfioieB, a 
liiii, number, and tbit ewieB of wUdi the formal eauBO (i Upt) U 
dia definitMai; and, thirdly, he bbji that earth, fin, wrter, to., and ilf 

BeetheBev. 

J. H. H'MBfaon’i uMul tnmiUtiou, publuhed by Bdm. 
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which, he sa]^, are implied, though cot mentioned, making 
twenty-four in all. They are:— 

Gnntj (iTuratoa), fluidity viteidity (mdia), aelf-reproduC' 

tiou {taaskara, implying—a. impetoa <u tlte cause of utiTity; & elw- 
tisity; e. the faculty of memory), merit, demerit, and sound. 

In poiut of fact the Nyaya ^)ea more philosophically 
and more cotxectly than the other systems into the 
qualities of all substances. The twenty-four which it 
enumerates may be regarded aa 8^>aretiog into two classes, 
according as they ore the sixteen qo^ities of material 
substances or the eight properties of sou). These eight 
are intellection, volition, deeire, avermon, pleasure, pain, 
merit, and demerit. 

The third category, Karman, ‘act’ or ‘action,’ is thus 
divided iu Sutra I. i. 7 .-~ 

Elention (hUrally throwing upwvda), depromioii (throwing down- 
«udi), eonlrwtion, dilatation, ud going (or motion in general) are 
the (five Idnde of) acts. [Udufupaitam avakthepai/am dhvicaaam pn- 
wrmoin iKinuMam tit homdst.] 

The fourth category, iSimanya, ‘generality,' is said to 
be twofold, viz., higher {para) u)d lower (opara); the 
first being ‘simple existence,’ applicable to genus; the 
second being ' substantiality,’ applicable to speciea 

The fifth category, Viiesha, ‘ particularity,' belongs to 
the nine eteruul substances of the first category, via, soul, 
time, place, etber, and the five atoms of earth, water, 
light, air, and mind, 'all of which have an eternal ultimate 
difference, distinguishing each from the other. 

The sixth category, iSomatidya, ‘ co-inherence ’ or ' inti¬ 
mate relation,’ is of only one kind. This relation appears 
to be that which exists between a substance and its 
qualities, between atoms and what is formed out of them, 
or between any object and the general idea connected 
vith it, and is thought to be a real entity, very much in 
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BceordsDce with the Platonic realism of the Middle Ages. 
It is tbe relation between a jar and the earth which com¬ 
poses it, between a cloth and its threads, between the idea 
of round and any round thing, between a whole and its 
parts, between a genua or species and its individuals, 
between an act and its agent, between individuality and 
eternal substaneo. 

In connection with this sixth category may be men¬ 
tioned the Kyaya theory of caimatiou. Sutra I. 2. i, 2 
states:— 

S>osi Don^oitnae of eauu i« nMi-azitt»DM of Mfeel {karya), 

fant then ii aol, from non«zUteaco afiect Don^iutenoe of cuu& 

In the Tarka-son-graha a canse is declared to be ‘ that 
which invariably precedes an effect which otherwise could 
not be,' and three kinds of causes are enumcraied, viz. 

s. Co-iohwenoe mim, or that ranltiag from intimato and oonatant 
ralatioo—perfaapa beat rendered by ‘aubatanlial cawe’ (aomaa^ 
tdnwa), aa tbieadi are (he nbatantial caore of cloth. This ocon- 
•posde to tbe maleti^ eaoae of AiiatoUe. h Von^ubatMitial eaow 
{(Hmmdyi-kanna), as tbe putting together of tbe Ibrwde is of cloth. 
Ibii eoneaponda to the formal cause, e. Inatrumentitl reuse (atmtttS' 
kvara), as the wurer'i tools, tbe loom, or tbe skill of the wearer 
himaelF, Ac, are of cloth. Ibis oorreeponde to tbe efident oanse.* 


* Aristotle's four reuses arei. Materiel reuse, i.s., tbe matter 
(She) from which anything is made, as marble of a atatee^ ailver of a 
goblet r. Formal causa, i.c., the specific form or pattern according to 
which anythug ia made, aa a drawing or plan ia tbe formal cause of 
the building of a house 3. Bffidant caiue, i.e., the origin of tbe prin- 
nple of motion (ihr a ^ “remr*;), aa tbe energy of a workman ia 
the prime mover in producuig any werit 4. Knal reuM, t.e., the pnr- 
poee for which anything ia made, Um motive for ita prodnetion, or tbe 
end served by ita existence. AcoordiBg to Dr. Ballantyne (Lecture on 
tbe Nyaya, p. J3), Aiistotle'a fine! cauee hu a counterpart in the 
Nai^yika'a pnyojana, L&, motive pvrpoee, or nse. He writ* in 
Chambere’s EniTclopaedia, under tbe bead of ■ Cause,' shows that there 
renrea of Amtotla and tha 5 yiya ahonld rether be relied the aggre 
gate of eonditioM nenaaaty to tha production of any work of man. 
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As to the seventh categor}^ of nou-existence or d^Uod, 
four Idods are specified, viz.:— 

a, AnteoedeDt (or the nos-exietoaoe ol Anjthiag before it hegu to 
•net, we jar not pet made). A Qewation rf emetence (w of a jar when 
it is smashed to pieces), e, Hatnal non-ezistence (w of a jar in cloth). 
d. Abaolnte non-emstence (w of fire in a kke). 

Witboat dwelling longer os the seven categories, we 
must brieflj indicate how the views of the Nyaya and 
VaiUshUca, as to the external world and the nature of 
soul, differ from those of the other systems. First, then, 
as to the formation of the world. This is SDpposed to be 
effected by the aggregation (ff Ai^ut or ‘atomA' These 
are innumerable and eternal, and are eternally aggregated, 
disintegrated, and redintegrated by riie power of AdrishtA 
According to Kaoada'a Sutras (IV. i) an atom is 'some* 
thing existing, having no cause, eternal ’ {tad ai»ra)iav(M 
ftifyam). They are, moreover, described as less than the 
least, invisible, intangible, indivisible, imperceptible, by 
the senses; and—what is most noteworthy in distiognisb* 
ing the Vai^shika system from others—as having each of 
them a Viktha or eternal essence of its own. The com* 
bination of these atoms is ffist into an aggregate of 
two, called Dvy-anwba. Three of ^em, again, are sap- 
posed to combine into a TVosa-ra^u, which, like a mote 
in a sunbeam, has just snfficient mognitnde to be per¬ 
ceptible.' 

According to Colebrooke’s statement of the Vaileshika 
theory, the following process is supposed to take place in 


^ The tunuy oompoond only differs from the tingle atom by mnnber, 
and not by meaiore, use, ta peroeptibtUty. Both ai« infiniteeiiml, and, 
beiag joioed, can only prodnoe an infinitwimil iwolt (lika moltipliad 
Anetu^). Itiathe tertUryoomponad wbiobfirst intmdnewmagnitado 
and canwi mewure, jut u a jar’a meanre it oanaed by that of its two 
halvea Bee Profatsor Oowell’e traulatico of the Euomiajtli, p 66. 
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tie aggregation of atoms to form earth, water, light, sod 
air;— 

Two earthly atoma ooneuning by aa uBBeen peculiar wrtne (a-rfnrtfa), 
or by the will of God, or by tiiue, or hj other oompetent oauae, conifi- 
tute a double alon of earth; and by concouiae of three binary atoma 
a tertiary atom is produced, and bf coneouiM of four triple atomi a 
quaternary atom, and n ou toa grao, groeeer, or groseat zdusb of earth; 
thus great earth ii produced j and in like manner great water from 
aqueous atoms, great light from lumioous, and great air from aerial.^ 

From the Turka-san-graha we may continue the account 
thus:— 

0. MnH.ti poesesset the property of odour, which is its distinguishing 
quality, It is of twohiods, otorrkalaikd non-eternal—etonial in the form 
of atoms (paru»idi>u-rupd}, non-etenal in the form of produoU (kdiyo- 
ri^). The non-eternal charaeter of aggregated earth is ahown by the 

' As theee Lectures were delivered before clessical tobolars, I thou^t 
it superfluous, at Uie time of their delivery, to indicate all the obvione 
points of comparison between Indian and European syrtema Refer- 
enee might here, however, be mode to the doctrinM of Bpicunis, 
especially as expounded by LiKretine, who begins his description of the 
coaleeciog of atoms or priiuotdial seeds to form the world and Ttriow 
material objects thus 

' Nunc age, quo metu genitalia materislia 
Oirpon res varies gignant, groitasque reeolvant 
Et qua vi faccie id cogantur, quaere sit ollis 
Reddita mobilitas magnum per inane meindi 
Expediam.’ (ILfli-64.) 

Nearly the whole of the second book of Lucretius might bo quoted. 
It is full of interest in connoctioo with the Tiieesbika eystem. Cioero's 
critidsme on the Epicurean theory are also interesting in relation to 
thie subject. In his De Nature I^orom (IL 37) be eaye, ‘ If a con- 
eonrie of atoms could produce a worid {ipiod if mwuftm e^Ecerspofetf 
eewersM almorwn), why not also e portico, a temple, a house, a city, 
which an much lees difficult to form I’ We might oven be tempted to 
contrast some of the ducoTsries of modem chemists ■nd physicists with 
the crude but shrewd ideas of Indian pbiiosopheri prossenting their 
inveeligstions more than aooo years ago without the aids ■"«> >ppli- 
Biwss now at every one's oommand. 
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wantofpermuieiicein*}BrwbeDerualiedt«poirder. When aggregated 
it 18 of three kinda, organized bod; (derm), organ of aenee (I'lafn^aX 
and unorganic mass {I’itkai/a). The organ eonnected with it is the note 
or aense of smell (<ihrdHa), whi^ is the recipient of odour. &. Water 
possesses the property of being co(d to the touch. It is also of two kinds, 
eternal and non-etemal, as before. Ite organ is the tongue or taste 
(rasana), the recipient of savour, vriiieh ia one of the qualities of water. 
e. Light is distinguished by being hot to the feel.' It is similarly of 
two kinds, and its organ is the eye (coitkitf), the redpiiint of colour or 
form, which is iu principal quality, d. Air w distinguishad by being 
sensible to the touch. It is similarly of two kinds, and is colourless. 
Its organ is the skin the perd]^t of taugihility. s. Ether is 
the eubatratum of the quality of aound. It is eternal, one, and all- 
pervading. Its organ is the ear (inrfraX the recipient of sound.* 

The great commentator ^.nn-karacarya (quoted by Pro¬ 
fessor Biinorjuu, p. 63) states the process tlms;— 

‘ At the time of cieation action it produced in serial atoms, which it 
dependent on A-drisht-i. 'i'hat action jenns its own atom with another. 
Then from hinarics, by gradual stepe, is produced the air. Tbe same ia 
the case with Cth. The same with water. The same with earth. The 
same with orgunised bodies.* Thusisthe whole universe produced from 
atoms’* 


’ Light and Lent are regarded by Naiyayikas as one and the same 
substance. Curiously enough, gold is described as mineral (dkons-jh) 
light 

* Frofeisor U. H. Wilson has observed {San-kbyS'karika, p. isz) that 
something like the Hindd nation of (he senses and tlie slements partak¬ 
ing of a common nature is exprassed in the dictum of Empedocles 

Tall) /lit fit ysTUi hiwaitn, Zimri f vhrr, 

Altiii f aiiita Sat, iri{ avti eSj afisAm 
‘By the earthly element we perceive earth; by the watery, water; by the 
serial element, the air of heaven and the element of Gra, devouring 
fire.’ Plato, Rrpub. VI. i8, hu the foUowing:—'AXX' tkmrtirraror yi 
il/tai rit nsl rds aJtiitin ityitat, ‘I regard it (tbe oye) as of oil the 
organs of sense possessing most likeness to the sun.' See Huir's Texts, 
V. 298. 

* In Uanu (L 75-78) and the San.khja and the Vedanta the order of 
the elements is ether, sir, light or fire, water, sod earth. See p 83. 

* Compare Cicero, De Nsturs Deorum IL 33,' Sbee there are four 
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With reg&rd to the question whether God or the 
supreme Soul is to be regarded as having taken part in 
the bringing together and arranging of these atoms, it 
should be noted that although the name of ISvara is in* 
troduced once into Gotamu’e Sutns,^ it is not found in 
Rapda’s.’ Probably the belief of both was that the 
formation of the world was simply the result of Adrishta, 
or ‘the unseen force, which is derived from the works or 
acts of a previous world,' and which becomes in Hindu 
philosophy a kind of god, if not the only god (see p. 58). 
Later Kaiyayika writers, however, affirm the existence of a 
supreme Soul, Paramdtman, distinct from the Jivatman, 
or 'human soul;’ aud this supreme Soul is described as 
etemul, immutable, omniscient, without form, all-pervad¬ 
ing, all-powerful, aud, moreover, as the framer of the 
universe. 

Thus the Tarka-san-gtaba states (Ballantyoe, p. 12) 

He mt of knowlodgo ii tlw nul {atmm). It ii twofold, the liring 
Mul (,/wdfmas) ud Un Kupnne noitl Tbe soprano soul 


sorts of olomonts, tbo conUniisDce of tbo world is esnsod bj their re- 
dprocsl setion end change* (n'cwnfw&w). For fron tbe esrth oodm 
wster; from water arisen air; from air, eUinr; tad then eoBversely in 
tegolar order btekwardi, from other, air; from air, water; from water, 
earth, the lowest element 

* The Sutra is IV. 5, 19, and is as foHowa. Borne ooe suggests,‘God 
is the (sole) esuee, heesuse we see that the arts of men ire oceasionallj 
nnattended by their fruits’ {iharak iarawn purmha-kannttplialytt- 
dariaiidt). The next Aphorism is so answer to this suggestion, and 
seems to assert that God was not tbe cause rf tbe universe; thus, ‘ Not 
eo, becsQie in the abeeooe of men'e acts tbe fruit is not produced.’ 
Hie next Aphorism runs thus: ‘It (man’s agency!) is not the (eole) 
cause, because that is caused by that' The wort ‘sole,’ however, is 
introduced by the commentator, and all threa Aphorisma seem de- 
Rgnedly obseora 

* According to Baneijes, p 6»; but tbe comnentaton say it is 
impUsd in the third Butra. 
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it loTd,omtiiK»ent, ont 0DI7, nbjaet to naither pltuun norpun, infinite 
ud eternal. 

Indeed the Njiya is held some to be the stronghold 
of Theism. 

As to the living individunl souls of corporeal beings, 
the Nj'Sjb view is that thej ore eternal, manifold,' eter¬ 
nally separate from each other and distinct from the 
body, senses, and mind, yet capoUe of apprehension, voli¬ 
tion (or effort), desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, merit, and 
demerit 

In the Vaiseahika Aphorisms (III. 2. 4) other charac¬ 
teristic signs (ftfi/^dnt) of the living soul are given, such 
as the opening and shutting of the eyes, the motions of 
the mind and especially life.* 'Dte commentator, in com¬ 
menting upon this, describes the sonl as the 'governor 
or superintendent over the body.’ Here is the passage 
(Gough, p. no) 

Vitolitju a Burk of the asuteooa of tho Kul; for by the word 'Ufi' 
the etfecte of ritelity, such u growth, the bealing of wosods ud broiaae, 
ue implied. For w the owner of ■ bouee builds up the broku ediloo 
or enlsTges s building which is too email, so the ruler of the body aSaete 
by food, &C., the incioaee ud enlargement of the body, which is to him 
in the stead of • habitation, ud with raadieins ud the like causse what 
is wounded to grow again and motilated buds or feet to heal. Urns a 
superintendent of the body (ds 4 aiya adluthfhdla) is prorsd like a master 
of a bouse. 

It should be added that souls are held to be infinite, 
ubiquitous, and diffvaed everywhere ihrofughtmt space, so 

> According to the VaiteabikMutn 111 a. so, Yyaauthato nda^ 
‘beeanse of its circamstancea (or canditwos), soul is manifold.' 1b 
commentator adda,' CiicumatanoM an tbs several conditiona; aa, oite 
is rich, uother meu; one is happy, uotber nubappy j one is of high, 
another of low birtli j one ia kai^, another rea^ badly. These oii^ 
eomatenoes erinee a diveisity and plurality of souls,’ 

* Flito (Fhaedni 5s) defiaea s^ aa airi aM smi^ quoted by 
OioeR), Thao. Qnaeit. 1 23. 
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that ft man’s soul is as much in England as in Calcutta, 
thougli it can only apprehend and feel and act where the 
body happens to be. 

The Kyaya idea of the mind or internal organ (Afontw) 
is that it, like the soul, is a Dravya or ‘ eternal substance.’ 
Instead, however, of being diffused everywhere like the 
soul, it is atomic, like earlli, water, fire, and air. Indeed, 
if it were infinite, like the soul, it might be united with all 
subjects at once, and alt apprehensions might be contem¬ 
poraneous, which is impossible. It is therefore regarded 
as a mere atom or atomic inlet to Uie soul, not allowing 
the latter to receive more than one thought or conception 
at a time. ISo in Nyaya-sutn 1 . 3. 16, and in Vai^esbika 
VIII. i. 22, 23, it is affirmed ns follows 

' Tlio chuiutem-tir of the mind r that it does sot give nee to more 
thes one notion ^i^)lllUnoo(ni}r.’ ‘ JiUier, in ooneequosee of its uniTerul 
porvuion, ie infinitely gixnt, end w likewise is eoul. Is oonsequesoe of 
non-exLHtcneo of that imivemsl (jervodon, Uto inUsmsl or|an (mind) if 
anetoD.'' 

In regard to the authority to he accorded to the Veda, 
the views of the Nyaya ap|)oar by no means unorthodox. 
Gautama, in his Aphorisms ( 11 . 58-60, 68), declares 
plainly that the Veda is not false, that it is not clinrge- 
able citlier with self-contradiction or tautology, and that 
it is an instrument of true knowledge. Similarly, the 
third Apliorism of Kournfa may be regarded as a kind 
of confeesion of faith in the Veda, intended apparently, 
like that of Gautama, to counteract imputations of hetero¬ 
doxy. 

In further proof of the Theism claimed for the Nyaya 


* The tbeiny propounded fay liWTdUfWfi that the mind is oompoeed 

of eweedingly lubUe atomf; he eay* (m igo) of it, •Else tio pennfa- 
ta 9 mf^w^linutuPe^pRm<»Iporilralf^ctBmeaI^^ Astoether, 
ne note 4, p, 105. 
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I here give a short passage from the Kusum^jali, a 
Naiyayika treatise by Udayana Aiiarya, which will serve 
as a specimeo of the sort of arguioents employed to prove 
the ezisteoce of a personal Qod (Isvara) in opposition to 
atheistical objectors. This work has been ably edited and 
translated by Professor E. B. CoweU.^ The following is 
merely the opening of the fifth chi^ter, with a ])ortion of 
Hari'd^a’s comment:— 

An omnigcieiit and indectructibic Beiiig is to be proved from the exist- 
enco of effects, from the combiaatton of sioous from tbo support of the 
earth in the akj, from traditional arts, fnHn betief in rovclation, from 
the Veda, from its Koteocee, and from particular numbers. 

Qomuenl: The earth must have had a maker, because it is nn effect 
like a jar. Combination ia an edioo, and therefore the action whieh 
produced the eonjunction of two atone at the beginning of a ereatioD 
moat have been accompanied \if the volitioo of an intelligent being. 
Again, the world depends upon aome b^g who wills to hinder it from 
falling, like a stick supported bj a bird ia Iho air. Again, the tradi¬ 
tional arts (podn) now current, as that of making doth, dee., must have 
proceeded from an independent being. Again, the knowledge derived 
from the Veda is derived from a virtue teeiding in its cauM, becauM it 
ia true knowledge * (this virtue consulting in the Vedu’a being uttered 
bj a fit penen, and therefore necesaarilj impljing a penonal inspirer). 

From tills brief statement of the distiuctive features of 
the Nyaya school, it is clear that this system, at least 
in its Vaiieahika cosmogony, is doalistic in the sense of 
assuming the existence of grMS materiol e-temal atom$. 


' I have referred to bis edition and to Dr. Muir’s eztracte in the 
appendix to the third volume of his Tbits. 

* Those who wish to punue the argument aboold oonault Frofeasor 
Cowell’s translalion. It is interesting to oompore Cicero, Be Nature 
Beonim (IL 34): ‘ But if all the parts of the universe are so constituted 
that they could not be better for use or more beeutiful in appearance, 
let us consider whether they could have been put together by chance 
or whether their condition is lueh that they could not even ct^ere unless 
divine wisdom and providence had directed them {niii mn nodennte 
dMHd^froadatiAy 
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side by side either with eternal souls or with the supreme 
Soul of the universe. It sets itself against any theory 
which would make an impure and evil world spring &om 
a pure and perfect spirit. Nor does it undertake to decide 
positively what it cannot prove dialectically,—the precise 
relation between soul and matter. 



CHAPTER V. 


The S^ihya. 

The Sui-kliy&* pliilosophy, thongh pouibly prior in date, 
is generally studied next to the Nyaya, and is more 
peremptorily and categorically dualistic (dvaitavddin). 
It utterly repudiates the notion that impure matter can 
originate from pure spirit, and, of coarse, denies that 
anything can be prodacetl out of nothing. 

The following are Aphorisms, I. 78,114-117, propound¬ 
ing its doctrine of evolution, vhicb may not be altogether 
unworthy of the attentiou of Darwlniaus 

Ihen cunot be Uio production of tomelbing out of nothing (soM^ 
<iMo vatlit-tiddhH ); that which if not cannot be developed into tbeS 


' Kapila, the reputed founder cd (hie echool (eometiffle* fabled u a 
Hon of Bnhmi, eoaietiBiea aa au ineani^n of Vubnu and identified 
with the cage deMiibed in the Ramaynna a« the daetroyer of tbe aizty 
thousand cone of Sagan, who in their narch for their fatber’a hone 
diatorbed hie devotional, wai probably a Bnihorm, thongh nothing is 
known about bint. See Mabi-bharata XII 13703. Tbe word KapOa 
mcana 'of a tawnjr brown colour,’ and may poaiiblr have been applied 
ae a nickname, like Akiba-pada and Kanada. He is the auppowd 
author of two worka, via, a. the original Sanhhye Sutras, BOtnetunee 
called iSdahApa^'ntMcaiiQ, coapriaing 5}(i apboriHoe in eix books; A a 
abort work called the Tattvaaamisa or 'CoDpendium of Principlei' 
(tranelated bjr Dr. Ballantrne). He original Sutrae are of oouise 
aocompanied with abundant eommeoUriee, of which one of the best 
known ia tbe 6 in 4 tbya-pravadaiia<bbasby'a, by Vijaana.bhikahn, edited 
with an able and intensting preface bj Dr. Fits.Edward HaU. A- 
voy neeful and popnlar eompendiun of tbe doctrines of this ^steali 
celled the Sandchya-kaiika, was edited and tranalated by Profemor 
H. H. WiboQ. 


re 
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which i*. The production of whul does not nlreadj exist (po^tially) 
if impoesiblo, like > horn on « bmui (mlmd-Kfpado > 

tuff av ff thoie must of necessity be a mateml out of which a product 
is developeil; i»nd because eeerjthing auinot occur eveiTwherc at all 
times (samKra na/ea-l'i nrm-WHihacrtt ); and becauM anything posable 
must bu proiluctnl fiom something comp ete nt to produce it.^ 

‘Thus,’ remurks u commentator, ‘cnrds eome from milk, not water. 
A potter produces n jar from day, not from dotii. Production is only 
manifestation of wlmt {innriunsly existed.’ ^htfism 121 adds, ‘De¬ 
struction is a tesoluliuii ot anything into its csuie.’ 

lu tho Siili-kliys, Utcrefoie, instead of aa analytical 
inquiry into tlie universe as actually existing, arranged 
under topics aud c.tirgories, we have a synibeiiciil system 
propounded, starting from an original primordial tattva 
or ‘eternally exisuiig estence,’* called i’mlyitt {a word 
meaning ‘tliut which evolves or produces everything else’). 


^ Bee the note on the dogma Ex nikilv athtf/i, p, 52. We are alio 
here reminded of Lucretius L 160, Ac. 

JVmu «i lie NiUlofierext fx mnUn! ninn 
Omni ‘jmnt wri powl; ttU temm t^net; 

E man jrriiuHW komiiv.\ r tmA fomd oriri 
SquCBiwu-jtruin ijciiiix rt tulwnt; mnaj«n! cos/o 
ArmfitiA, al'pu: aiiue yerxia ; ^nworarw /irarvnt 
Jnreria pflr/;i citUa ae dtKrta laimt : 

Ntr /rKclm iidm arbwiimt cewiare soirrerd, 

Stil tnalarciilvr: fem nmenoema j)oin«t. 

' If tbiugs proceed from nothing, creryUiing might spring from every¬ 
thing, and nothing would require a coed. Uen might arise fii«t from 
the sea, and fish and biids from the earth, and flocks aud heids break 
into being from the sky j eveiy kind of beast might be produced at 
random in cultirated plica or dewrts. The ume fruits would not 
grow on the same troes, but would be changed. All things would bo 
able to prodoco all things,’ 

* It is usual to translate <af-<Bi,‘thrt-ness,’by'principle;’ butsuch 
worda u‘essence,"entity,’and in some oasoe even ’substance,’seem 
to conv^ a more definite idea of Ha meaning It corresponds to the 
barbarous term ‘quiddity’ (from quid mi), discarded by Looke and 
modern English f^iiosopbera Certeinly 'nature' it anything but a 
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It is described b/ Kapila ia bis sixt;7-8eTeDtb Aphorism 
as ‘ a rootless root,'' amCtlain n^am, thus;— 

From the absence of a root in the root, the root (of all thingi) is 
Tootlem. 

Then he continues in iiis ^ty-dghth Aphorism:— 

Even if there be a sneceRaoD of rausee (one before the other) there 
mnit be a halt at some one point; and so PrakriU ia only a name for 
the primal source (of all productions). 


good equivalent for Pnkriti, irbich denotae something very different 
from matter or even the gem of mere maleria) substanoee. It ia an 
intensely subtle original euenee wholly distinct from soni, yet capable 
of evolving out of itself consciauinesa and mimi as well ss the whole 
visible world. rrokA-rcli Hi prakriU is given at its derivation iit the 
Sarva^lartana-aau.graha, p. 147, where pra seema to stand for ‘fcprth, 
not' before.' The commentator on the ^Ithya-karikii (p. 4) usee tha 
word padiirtha as applicable to all the twenty-dve lettvw. A Vadaa- 
tist would not regard lat-tva aa an abatract noun from fat, ‘ that,’ bnt 
would say it meant * truth,' and in its etrmology contained the eeaeoce 
of truth, vis., W tvam, ‘ that art thou.’ 

' In a passage in the Timaeos ^4) Plato propounds a theory of 
creation in allegorical and sot very iotelligible language, which the 
reader can compute with the SunAhyeo view; 'St f vv' vf w^jim 
jh^ rfiTra, ri .lui jrijiti/um, ri t if f jrlynni ri i' ihf 

Itani/um ifiiiTti ri yiyiasiNr, ul M uJ epwn^vu wjirti rl Ml' 

ri i' lift nrfi, rii li Mire$^ rtbnif isyi'f, 6i iij nl' ni 
yiyttinf itarti %al ritrat a<«h|nS ni/rifa naJ fiin 741 MSn 

nin rE( Mtn u3Mfiti7aMt>, Min 'i" '* vwnMMSvt fprsurs yiyMi' aXX’ 
anjant (] 3 o( ri xal aatiixff- ‘ For the present, therefore, we 

ought to consider three things, thatwhidi is produced, that in wbirii 
it is prodnoed, and that from which a thing is prodoced, having a 
natural resemhlanee. And eepedally it ia proper to compare that 
which reeeivea to the mother, that froai whiob it receives to the father, 
and the nature which is between theM to the diild. Then, as to this 
mother and receptacle of things created whieb are visible and altogether 
peroeptiUe, we cannot tern it either eerth, air, fire, or water, nor any 
one of their oompounds, nor any of the elsmenta from which they were 
produced, hut a certain invisible and ihspelwa eaaenca, whi^ receivaa 
ell things,’ dm. Compare note 3, p. 51. 


r 
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Beginniag, theD, with this original eternal germ or 
element, tlie San-kbya reckons np synthetically, whence 
its name of' Syutlietic enumeration,’ ‘ twenty-three other 
Tattvos or ‘ entities,’ which are all productions of the first, 
evolving themselves out of it as naturally and spontane¬ 
ously as cream out of milk or milk out of a cow. 

The twenty-fifth entity ia Pvriuha, ‘ the soul,’ which is 
neither producer nor jffodnced, hut eternal, like FrakritL 
It is quite distinct from tiie producing or produced ele¬ 
ments and creations of the phenomenal world, though 
liable to be brought into eonnedion with them. In fact, 
the object of tlie San-kbya system is to effect the libera¬ 
tion of the soul from the fetters in wliich it is involved 
by union with Prakriti. It docs this by conveying the 
Piama or 'correct knowledge’ of the twenty-four eousti- 
tuent principles of creation, and rightly discriminating the 
soul from them; ite Pramonos, or ' means of obtaining 
the correct measure of existing things,’ being reduced from 
four (see p. 6i) to three, vk, D^hfa, Anumdrta, and 
Apla-vacana, ‘ perception hy the senses, inference, and 
credible assertion or trustwMiby testimony.' 

The third Aphorism of the Sankbya-kariki thus reckons 
np the catiil<^e of all existing eutitics:— 

Tlie mt ud nbeUsoe of all (enept ml) it PnkptL It ie 
no prodiKiioD. Hereo things pradnead ^ it an also produosra Tbenoa 
come lixteen prodaetiona Bool, Uta twenty-fiflb emenoe, ii neitlier a 
pioduction nor producer. 

Hence it appeare that from an original pTokriti (vari- 
onsly called Midthprakriti, ‘root-principle;’ AmSlam 
mSlam, ‘ rootless root;' Pradhana ,' chief one; ’ A-vyakta, 

> Henoe Sir W. Jon« called the Sanhbya the NoinemI pfailowphy. 
It ha* been compared partly wiUi the meUphyiiea of Pythagoras, 
partly (in ite Yoga) with the system of Zeno j »l»> vith that of 
Berk^. 
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‘ unerolTed evolver;' Brahvuin, ‘ supreme; ’ Maya, 
‘ power of illusion' ’), seven other producers are evolved, 
and as so evolved are regarded as Vikaras or 'produc¬ 
tions.' The first production of the original producer is 
Bitddiii, commonly called ‘ intelleet or iutellcctual percep¬ 
tion’ (and variously termed Mahat, from its being the 
Great source of the two other internal faculties, Ahnnkara 
and Manas or ' self-consciouBneas and mind'). Third in 
order comes this AKankdra, the ‘ 1 -making' faculty, that 
is, self-consciousness or the sense of individuality (some¬ 
times conveniently termed 'Ego-ism'), which produces 
the next five principles, called T'anmdtras or ‘ subtle 
elementary particles,' out of which the grosser elements 
(MaKa-bhuta) are evolved.* These eight constitute the 
producers. 

Then follow the sixteen that are productions (Ftibdra) 
only: and first in order, as produced by tbe TanmAtnu, 
come tbe five grosser elements already mentioned, viz.:— 

a Ikaia,*' «tb«r,' with the dirtiogotihing property ot lound, or, in 
other worde, the eobetratum o( eoaod (witieh louad il the vUopa or 
object tor a correipondiog orgu id mdbo, the ear), h Vay, 'eir,' 

' Acoordiog to Oeo^pada’a oominentary 00 Sin-kbyS'kirike, 2S. 

* IHieoe Tennitrea tppetr oeuiy to oorreepond to tbe vpSre rnixHe 

of Plato (Ibeaek ijp), or rather to the 'elemente of 

elementi ’ (Theeet 14a), and to the of Empedoelea 

* Akaia, as shown eleewhere (ne p. 105, sole 4), most not be ezaetly 

identified with the modem * ether,’ Ukw^ this word is nsoilly taken as 
its nesxesl possible equiralent lo eose of its properties and functions 
it mote oorresponds with the mow, ‘ vacant spaca,’ of Laoretioa. Quo- 
propter hxut ut tntaetu Inmt, vaeaiuye (L 335). At any rate, one 
synonym of akiia it Cieeto, De Nat. Deonim II. 40, seems to 

identify sther with sky or specs, which itntehea to tbe remotert point 
sad niTonnds all things The Bamiyana, II. 11a $, makes Brihma 
qving from ether, but the Epo and Purinio aceoonts of akita are veiy 
iiwiwiiitsot. Some say that it was eraated and is periihaUa, othees 
that it was not oreatod and is sternal. See Muir’s Tsxti, IT. 119, 
Msha-bhirsta XU. 6133. 
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witii the pioprly of tangibility (whieli is the viiAatfa for the skin), 
c. r-yo* or jy.-fiV. ‘ fire or light,' with the property of form or eoloor 
(which w tho nxA.tyo for the eye), d. i4|»w, ‘ water,’ with the property 
of Kiivour or taste (wiiieli is the cwhijM foe the tongue), a, /Vifhiw or 
/Mm', ‘earth,’ with the property of odour or sinall (which is the ouAaya 
for the DUie). 

Each of these elements after the first hns also the pro* 
perty or properties of the preceding besides its own. 

Next follow the eleven o^ans produced, like the Tan- 
mfitras, by the third producer, Aban-kara, viz., the five 
organs of sense, the five o^ans action,‘ and an eleventh 
organ standing between these two sets, called ifattax, ‘ the 
mind,’ which is an internal organ of perception, volition, 
and action. 

The eight producers, then, with the five grosser elements, 
other, air, fire, water, earth, and with the eleven organs, 
constitute the true elements and constituent snbstaDces of 
the plietiomenal world. As, however, the most important 
of tho producers, after the mere unintelligent original 
germ, is the (bird, called Aianidra, ‘ self-conseiousDces 
or individuality,’ it is scarcely loo much to maintaiu that, 
according to the SiiDkhya view, the whole world of sense 
is practically created by the individual Ego,' who is, 
nevertheless, quite distinct from the soul, as this soul 
is Bujiposed to possess in itself no real consciousnesB of 
separate individuality, though deluded by it. 

It should also be noted that, according to the San-khya 
theory, Prakriti, though a subtle elementaiy essence, is 


' The five orgus of tease v pneeption (IvdMimMi/ati) in, eir, 
•kin, ey^ noH, tongue; tkon of istim (/tanMwfny^') m, Uiynz, 
hud, foot, ud the excretory and geneistivo organa 
» ail Met of personal individual creation is what obiefly 
the Sin-khya from the putheiam of Us* yadaata, whidi donua all nal 
personal individuali^. It has al*) W to the 8ati4kya aystem 
compand to tlie tbeoiy of Botkuley. 
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yet to be regarded as consisting of three ingredients or 
coDstitucut principles in equijioise, called Ganas. These 
arc Satlva, liajas, and Tama», ‘ goodacss or purity, passion 
or activity, and darkness or ignorance.’ 

Thus Kapiia (Apboristn 6i) affirms as follows:— 

PrAkriti is the state of equipoue of goodneag, passion, 

end darkness. 

Evidently, then, these three constituents of the primal 
elementary germ are really ihenwelTcs elementary sub- 
Btancca, and not qualities, although th<7 ore called Guoas, 
and although such expressions as goodness, purity, &a, 
convey more the notion of a quality than of any actual sub¬ 
stance. According to tlie SaD-khya-pravadaDa>bhashya,— 

Ti«M Quiiss an not liks the ‘qaalitias* of the Taiieshika. l^sy 
an subsbuioes possessing themselres qsslities or prapsrtus, sudt as 
conjunction, disjunction, lightness, m^ion, weight, dw. ^le word 
Ou^a, therefore, is employed becatue these three snbstanose form the 
triple cord by which the soul, like an anicaa] {purwlia-paiu), is bound.’ 

It is plain, iudeed, that as one meaning of the word 
Gupa is ‘ rope' or ‘ cord,' the Sun-kbya three Gunaa may 
be 8Uj)po8cd to act like a trijde-stniDded rope, binding and 
confining souls in different dt^rees.* In point of fact, 
gooduess, passion, and darkness are imagined to be the 
actual Bubstaucea of which Prakriti is constituted, just as 
trees ate tlie constituents of a forest Moreover, as they 
are the ingredients of Frakriti, so they make up the whole 

’ Aristotle (Metsph. I. 3) deKribes priaurdiiJ sabsttnee ss onder- 
going changes through different affections, something after the manner 
of the ^Jehya Gu^ See note 3, p. 51. 

* Honn states the doctrine of the three Genas veiy similsrly (XIL 24, 
2 Si &0.); * One should know that the three Qiii}as (bonds or fetten) of 
the soul are goodness, passion, sod darkness (bound) j by one or more of 
these, it continues incessantly attached to forms of existence. When- 
over any one of the three Guw predominates wholly in a body, it makes 
the emhodifiH amrif ntwMinH in fhnt. flitmt' 
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world of sense evolved out of Fnkriti. Except, however, 
in the case of tlie original producer, they are not con- 
joined in equal quantities. They form component parts 
of everything evolved, but in vaiying proportions, one or 
other being in excess. In other words, tliey affect every¬ 
thing in creation unequally; and as they affect man, make 
him divine and noble, thoroughly human and aelfish, or 
bestial and ignorant, acconling to the predominance of 
goodness, passion, or darkness respectively. The soul, on 
ie other hand, though bound by the Gunas, is itself wholly 
and entirely free from such oonatituent ingredients (mr- 
gum). It stands twenty-fifth in the catalogue of Tattvas, 
and is to he wholly distinguished from the creations evolved 
by the three evulvors, Prakriti, Buddhi, and Aha-nkira. 
It has, in short, nothing whatever in common with the 
world-evolver, Prakriti, except eternal existence. 

But although Prakfiti is the sole originator of creation, 
yet, according to the pure Sankhya, it docs not create for 
itself, but rather for each individual soul which comes into 
connection or juxtaposition wiib it, like a crystal vase 
with a flower. Souls, indeed, exist eternally separate from 
each other and from the world-evolver Prakriti; and with 
whatever form of l)ody they may be joined, they are held 
to be all intrinsically equal, and each retains its individu¬ 
ality, remaining one and unchanged through all transmigra- 
tiou8.‘ But each separate soul is a witness of the act of 
creation without participating in the act. It is a looker- 


‘ Ibis tepanit MeruJ eiitteace d inDonenble individual wall is 
tbs gnat ffiatun diatingiuabiag tbe Nyijt sod San-kbja from the 
Yedlata, which holdi the onmcii of ell khiI. And jet it wonld wen 
tint eieh soul must be regerded ei omvemU j diffuwd both in San-khja 
end Nyijk (see p. 75); for nnleee (he eonl is ell-pervading it cannot be 
etemel. All Hindus bold that nothing oen be eternal that is divisible 
into parte; and all t hings have parts azoept the infinite (wul) and the 
infiniteiimal (atont). 
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on, uniting itself with nninte!li|^t PraJcfiti, as a lame 
man mounted on a blind man's shoulders, fur the sake 
of observing and contemplating the phenomena of crea* 
tion, which Prahfiti herself is unable to observe. In the 
S^-kbya-karika (19) we read:— 

Hie icnil is witnees, eoliteiy, bjitMidar, epectetor, end paenve. For 
its contemplation of iVoMa' the onioa of both taken place, as of tbe 
halt and blind; bj that union a ereatioB ie fonned. 

It appears, too, that all Praknti’a performances are 
solely for the benefit of sonl, who receives her favours 
ungratefully. Thus, in the San-khya-karika 59, 60, we 
have the following :— 

Aa a female dancer, haring exhibited bereelf to a spectator, deaieta 
from the dance, so does Ftakriti deakt, haring manifested benelf to 
houL By varioua means Prakpti, endowed with qualities (yuecMf), 
acting as a benefactress, aeeompliehee without profit to benelf the 
pupcee of soul, who ii devoid of qualities (opusa) and makes no nton 
of benefit. 

In fact, Prakfiti is sometimes reproached wit!) boldness 
in exposing herself to the gaze of soul, who takes no in> 
torcst whatever in the sight There is something to a 
European mind very unreal, cloudy, and unprnctiial in all 
thia Oertaiuly no one can doubt that the San-khya view 
of the soul is inferior to that of the Nyaya, which ascribes 
to it, when joined to mind, activity, volition, thought, and 
feeling (see p. 76). Obviously, too, its view of all existing 
things is even more atheistical than that of the earliest 
N'aiyayikas. For if the creation produced by the Evdver, 
Prakriti, has an existence of its own iudepeudent of all 
connection with the particular Purusba to which it is 
joined, there can be no need for an intelligent Creator of 
the world 01 even of any supermtendiug power.* 

' I prerame this ia the reason why ta a oatalogoe of M8& edited 
hy Bajendnlil Uitn the Ban.kbya is styled the Hylotbeietu pUle. 
eopby. 




Here are two or three of Kapila's Aphorisms bcanug 
upon the charge of atheism taooght against him. An 
objection is made that some of hw definitions arc incon¬ 
sistent with the supposed existence of a supreme Lord 
(Itvara). To tliis he replies in the ninety-second and 
following Aphorisms, thus:— 

(lliey are not ieemuHtent) beeause Sbe exiitnoe of a tnpreme lArd 
is unproved {linamiuidhA). Siooe Ee eoidd not bo either free (from 
deeiree and anzietiee) or baoad by tnudika any kind, there can be 
no proof of bis emstonea Either way he oonld not be effedive of any 
creation. (That is, if be were free from anxietios be eonld have no 
wish to create j and if he ware bound dmiree of any kind, he would 
then be under bonda^, and therefore d«6cient in powir.) 

The commentary of Gaodarpada on Sankhya-karika 6i 
ought, howcTor, to be here quoted:— 

The Fun-khya tcAcIien: eay, ‘ How can beinge compoaed of the thrae 
Qooas proceed from Imni (Ood), who ie devoid of Goi^as t Or how 
can they pniccod from loui, equally devoid of qualities t Iherafore 
they moat (inmed from Prakfiti Thus ftmo while threads white cloth 
ii praducol; from black tbiwU, bieci dothand so from Prakriti, 
composed of the threo Ounaa, the three worlds composed of the tbrm 
Oiuutt are produced. God (livaia) ia free fran Gunaa. The prodoction 
of the three worlds compoeed of the Oui^ from him would be an 
inconiisleocy. 

Again, with reference to tbe soul, we have the following 
in Kapila’s ninety-sixth Aphorism:— 

‘Ihero is a ruling infloeoce of tbc soal (over Kakriti) ewnned by 
their proximity, just as the loadstone (draws iron to itaeU).’ That 
the praainity of Kmi to Pi^riti impds tbe latter to go throngh the 
s^w of produelioa This sort of ettractioo between tbe two leads to 

creetion, but in no other aenie is ml u agent or eoocerDed uoreation 

ataa> 


^ It is sUtod in Kapila’s Ofty^ghth Apboriam, quoted by Dr. Bal- 
laotyne, that the bondage of the eonl eaueed by ite union with Piakrita 
it after ell merdy nominal, and not raai, beeanse it raudes in tbe 

and not in the eonl itself (wnadfrwp no fataftpomfieMtt^). Sm 

Mullens' Essay, p. 183. 
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Notwithstasding these atheistical tecdeneies, the San- 
knja evades the charge of unortlioduxy by a confession of 
faith in the Veda. Hence in Aphorism 98 we iiave:— 

The declaration o( tho meaning of tlte texts of the Yeda is an 
•ntiiOTitj, since the author of them kse» the eetahlished truth. 

And it should be noted that some adherents of the 
San-khya mointaiu the existence of a supreme Soul/ called 
Hiranya-garbha, and of a general ide^ phenomenal uni¬ 
verse with whieli that supreme Soul ia connected and into 
which all the subcrcations of inferior souls are by him 
gathered. Nor con it he affirmed that the Sw-khya proper 
commits itself to a jKJsitive denial of tho existence of a 
supreme Being, so much as to an ignoring of wliat the 
founder of the school believed to he incapable of dialectic 
demonstration. As. liowevcr, the original World-evolvei 
only evolves tho world fur the sake of the spectator, soul, 
this is practically an admismon that thoro can be no 
realization of creation without the union of Praknti with 
Purusha, the personal souL In all probability Knpila's 
own idea was that every Purusha, though he did not 
himself create, had his own creation and his own created 
universe comprehended in bis own person.' It may easily 
be supposed that this union of Purusha and Praknti 
began soon to he compared to that of male and female; 
and it may be conjectured that the idea of the production 
of the universe by the male and female pribciples asso¬ 
ciating together, which was symbolized by the Anlha^nari 
form of ^iva, and which lies at the root of the whole later 


' Or, aoconlmg to ProfeMor K. R Cowell, ‘ perwBified Sum of exUt- 
«aee.' ElphiutoDe’e ladit, p. 126, note. 

* Something after the maoner of Berkelejr, who fa^ that the * with¬ 
out 'wu all within, thoQ^ he believed ia the real ezutence of external 
ohjecte prodwed hj other minda and wQla 
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mythology of India, was derived mainly from the Saftkhya 
philosophy. 

It was not indeed to be expected that the uneducated 
n^i Bapa could make anytliing of a metaphysical mysticism 
wliicli could not be explained to them in intelligible lan¬ 
guage. How could they form any notion of a primordial 
eternal energy evolving out of itself twenty-three other 
elements or substances to form a visible world for the soul, 
described as apathetic, inactive, devoid of all qualities, 
and a mere indiffereut spectator, though in close contact 
with the individual Evolver and deluded by its self- 
eoiiFcioasnessI But they could well understand the idea 
of a universe proceeding from Praknti and Purusba as 
from mother and father. Indeed the idea of a nnion 
between the female prindple, regarded as an energy, 
and the male principle, is of great antiquity in Hindu 
systems of cosme^ony. In the Rig>veda and Brahmapas 
there are various allusions, os we have already seen, to 
a supposed union of Earth and Heaven, who together 
produce men, gods, and all creatures.* 

Buddhism, moreover, which represented many of the 
more popular philosophical ideas of the Hindus perhaps as 
early os the fifth century RC., has more in common with 
San-khya doettiues than with any of the other systems. 

Even the cosmogony of Hann, although a compound 
of various theories, presents a process of evolution very 
similar, es we shall see hereafta, to that of the San-kbya. 

Again, the antiquity aud prevalence of Ss&kbyan ideas 
is proved by the frequent alloaioDS to them in the great 
Indian epic poem, called Midia-bbarata ; * and the per- 


‘ See Mnir’e Teite. voL t. pp jt, ,3. 

* IntheSelhi-pimii (Muir, eel w.p 1,3) Epibu ie dewibed m 
mdereloped Prekfiti, the eUnal omtor {$AapnleriUr a-vf/aUa korta 

rameoMteiu^). On tie other h^d, in the Tsua-pamn (idea, fa, 
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maneDce of their popularity till st least the first century 
of our era is iudicaCed by the fact that the celebrated 
philosophical poem colled BhagoTod-gita attempts to re¬ 
concile the San-kbya with Yedautist views.* 

Perhaps, however, the extensive prevalence of Sankhyan 
ideas iu India is best shown by the later cosmogony and 
mythology, lu those repositories of the popular Hindu 
creed, the Puranaa and Tautras, Prekriti becomes a real 
Motlier of the universe, it ia true that in some of the 
Pur^as there ia occasional confiuion and perversion of 
San-khyan doctrinea Tims, for example, in the Visbpu- 
purano I. 2. 22, we have the following:— 

* Tben ms ndther &aj nor night, neither skj nor earth; there wu 
neither darknesa nor light nor enything elie. There was then the One, 
Br&hna, the Male, poeeeumgihe character of Pradhina {praiOianikay * 
And farther on : ‘The ptindplee or dements, coteotencingwith Mahat, 
preeided over by Punisha end under the influenee of Piedhane, genernled 
an egg, which became the leoeptaele erf Vishnu in the fora d Brshml’ 

But generally in the later mythology, especially os 
represented by the Tautras, the S&n-kbya principle of 
Prakriti takes the form of female personifications, who 
are thought of as the wives or creative female energies 
of the principal male deities, to whom, ou the other hand, 
the name Pumsha, in the sense of the supreme Soul or the 
supreme Mule, is sometimes applied.’ This is especially 
the case with the ^akti or finale energy of ^iva, wor¬ 
shipped by a vast number of peraous as the true Jagad’ 
ambd, or ‘ Mother of the universe.' 

Muir, Tul ir. p 195) the ged Sin is declared to be the esnee of the 
oaniee of the world {loka-karwkkamfom), eod therefore snperior and 
antecedent to Pradhana and PumalUL Agiio, in STmti-pamn 12715, 
'^737i 15041, dec., the cone of Bnhma aio called Fiakritaysb. 

' See Chapter TIL on the Eclectio School and Bhagarad-gltL 

’ Compare the 3ig'Veda hymn, tftnslatod et p 19 of this book. 

* Vishnu or Krishna is called PurnsbotUma, and the niae Pnmiha 
ii equally given to Brahma and Khm 
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'fhese proofe of the ancient popularity of the San-khya 
and itB influence oii tlie later mythology may help us to 
understand that, although in modern times there are com* 
paratively few students of U>e Swkhya among the Pandits 
of India, there is still a common saying current every¬ 
where (which will be found in Jlaha-bbarata, ^anti-parvan, 
11676), Ndsti Sdnkkyartamamjmnamnasti Yoga-samam 
balam, ‘ There is no knowledge eqnal to the San-khya and 
no power equal to the Yoga.’ 

7 %e Yoga. 

The Yoga,' commonly regarded as u branch of the 
Saii-kbya, is scarcely worthy «f the name of a system of 
philosophy, though it Itas undoubted cli.'irms for the 
natURilly contcmjilativc and ascetical Hindu, and lays 
claim to graiter orthodoxy timn the San-kbya proper, 
by directly acknowledging the existence of is'vora or a 
supreme liciug.^ In fact, the aim of the Yoga is to teach 
the means by which tlie human soul may attain complete 
union with the supreme Soul This fusion (loya) or 
union of iudividnol with universal spirit may be effected 
even in the body. According to PuluAjali, tlie author of 
the system, the very word Yoga is interpreted to mean 
the act of ‘ fixing or coneentnitiDg the mind in abstract 
meditatioD,' aud this is said to be effected by preventing 


‘ IhsTegirena Utwaccoontof UieYc^jiiid its conoection with 
Buddhism in n; neent work on BuddhinB {John Mamj, Albemarle 
Street, London), p. 2x3. 

* The Yoga wee propounded bj FUeujeli (of whom nothing is 
known, except that he was probably not the Rame peiaon as the author 
of the Maha-bbaahya) in Aphorisma called the Yoga-stUra, a woA in 
fonr books or chapters, two of whidi, with some of the eomnientai^ of 
Bboja-mja or Bhoja-deva, were translated bj Dr. Ballantjea Other 
eommentaton were Va^ispeti-inifaa, yijUsAa-bhilcshn, Nigoji* 
UmthL 
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the mo^fic8tioQ!i of ^ila or the dusking principle [which 
modifications arise through the diree Fiama^as, percep¬ 
tion, inference, and verbd testimony, as well as through 
incorrect aseerlainment, fency, sleep, and recollection], by 
die constant habit (oMyuga) of k^|«ig the Tnind in its 
unmodified state—a state clear as crystal when uncoloure^ 
by contact with other substances—^and by the practice of 
Vairagya —that is, complete snpptcssion of the passions, 
This Fairc^^ is only to be obtained by thnira-pranid- 
hana or the contemplation of the supreme Being, who is 
defined to be a particular Puruaha or Spirit unafieeted by 
works, afflictions, Ac., and having the appellation Pranava 
or Om. The repetition of this monosyllabic is supposed 
to be attended with marvellous results, and the muttering 
of it with reflection on its meaning' is said to be con¬ 
ducive to a knowledge of the Supreme and to a preven¬ 
tion of all the obstacles to Toga. The eight means of 
mental concentration are—i. Yama, ‘forbearance,' ‘re¬ 
straint’ 2. Ifiyama,' religious observances.’ 3. A»ana, 
‘postures.’* 4. Prd^ydma,‘suppression of the breath’ 
or ‘breathing in a peculiar way.’ 5. Pratyiihdra, ‘re¬ 
straint of the senses.’ 6, Dharana, ‘ steadying of the 
miud.’ 7. Dh^aaa, 'contcmplatioD.' 8. Samadki, ‘pn^ 
found moditaUoD,' or zither a state of religious trance, 
which, according to the Bhagavad-^ta (VI. 13), is most 
effectually attuned by such piactices as fixing the eyes 
intently and inoesaotly on the tip of the nose, &c.* The 

* OmiifiippaMdtobecaBpend of th« three lotton A, U, M, which 
fomamoit iwaed monoeTllsble^ehaibAara), lignifiout of the supreme 
Being as deecloping *>»■"—ir in the Tried tS gods, Brahma, Vish^ and 
Slve. See Bhspvail.gite YUL 13, end eqpedtUj Mann n. 83, 84. 

* One of Iheee p urtur ee is cdled paryaada-tanilAaea otparyamka- 
grmtki, ‘bed-hiadmg'or ‘bed-knot,' and is perfwned sitting on 
the hsM with e doth hataoed reond the knaoa end beck. See line i 
ofthaMpediakntike. 

* See the aetemt of tke Bhe^ved-glta, p, 130 of this folnme, 
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Bystem of Tog.a appears, in fact, to Le a mere contrivance 
for getting rid of all thonglit, or at least for concentrat¬ 
ing the mind witli the utmost intensity upon nothing 
in particular. It is a etrangc compound of mental and 
hodily exercises, consisting in uuuatoral restraint, forced 
and painful postures, twistings and contortions of the 
limhs, suppressions of the lireath, and utter absence of 
mind. But altliough the Y(^ of Patahjali professes to 
effect union witli the uuiversal Spirit by means such 
as these, it should be observed that fax more severe 
austerities aud sclf-iffi|>ose<1 physical mortifications are 
popularly connected with the system. All Hindu 
devotees aud ascetics, especially thtee who, as forming 
a division of the Saiva sect, identify the terrific god ^iva 
with the supremo Being, are commonly called Yogins or 
Yogis, aud indeed properly so colled, in so far os the pro¬ 
fessed object of their austerities is union with the Deity.' 

Tlie variety and intensity of the forms of austerity prao- 
tised by such Yogis in India would appear to sorpass all 
credibility were they not sufficiently attested by trust¬ 
worthy evidence. A few illostistions may not be out of 
place here, or at least may be instructive, especially as 
bearing upon au interesting field of inquiry, via., first, how 
is it that faith in a false eptem am operate with sufficient 
force upon a Hindu to impel him to submit voluntarily to 
almost incredible reatraiuts, mwti&catioDB of the flesh, and 
physical tortures 1 and secondly, bow is it that an amount 
of physical endurance may be exhibited by an apparently 
weakly and emaciated Asiatic, which would be impossible 
in a European, the climate and dmt in the one case tend¬ 
ing to debilitate, in the other to invigorate ? 


> Ih* nuu Eiilr or B^Ir, lometimet gifeo to Hinda devoteti, 
ought to be rettricUd to Muitias. It is tn Anbic word, 

‘poor,’ 'iadigent.’ 
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In tbe ^akuDtala (Act VII. verse 175) there is a do- 
Bcription of an ascetic engaged in Yoga, whose condition 
of fixed trance and immovaUe unpaasivenesB had lasted so 
long that ants had thrown np a mound as high as his 
waist without being disturbed, and birds had built their 
nests in the long clotted tresses of his tangled hair. This 
may be thought a mere fliglit of poetical fancy, but a 
Mohammedan traveller, whose narrative is quoted by Mr. 
Mill (Biitisb India, I. 355), once actu.dly saw a mau in 
India standing motionless with liis face turned towards 
the sun. The same traveller, having occoKion to revisit 
the same spot sixteen years afterwards, found tbe very 
same man in the very same attitnde. Such men have 
been known to fix their gaze on tbe sun’s disk till sight 
has been extinguished. This is paralleled by a particular 
form of austerity described in Haou VI. 23, where men* 
tios is made of tbe PaAca-tapis, a Y(^ who, during the 
three hottest months (April, May, and Juue), site between 
four blazing fires placed towardls tbe four quarters, with 
the burning sun above bis head to form n fifth. In fact, 
a Yogi was actually seen not long ago (Mill's India, I. 
353) seated between four such fires on a quadrangular 
stage. He stood on one leg ga^g at tbe sun while these 
fires were lighted at the four coroeia. Then placing him¬ 
self upright on his head, wiUi bis feet elevated in the 
air, he remained for three hours in that position. He then 
seated himself cross-legged and continued bearing the 
r^ng heat of the sun above his bead and tbe fires which 
surronuded him UU the end of tbe day, occasionally add¬ 
ing combustibles with bis own hands to increase the 
flames. 

Again, in the Asiatic Monthly Journal for March 1829, 
an account is i^ven of a Brahman who, with no other 
aj^ratus tb».n a low stool, a hollow bamboo, and a kind 
of crutch, poised himself apparently in the air, about four 
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feet from the ground, for forty miontes. This nctodlj 
took place before tlie govcnior of Madn&. Nor does there 
appear to be any limit to the variona fbniis of austerity 
practised by Hindu devotees. We read of some who 
acquire tlic power of remaining under water for a space 
of time quite ineredible; of otbm who bury themselves 
up to the neck in the ground, or even below it, leaving 
only a little hole through which to breathe; of others 
who keep their fists clenched for years till the nails grow 
through the hack of their hands; of olbeis who hold one 
or both arms aloft till they become immovably fixed in 
that position and withered to the bone; of others who 
roll their bodies for tlionaanda of miles to some place of 
pilgrimage; of others who sleep on beds of iron spikes. 
One nan waa seen at Benares (desenbed in the Aidatic 
Rescarclies, vol. v. p. 49) who was alleged to have used 
such a bed for tbirty>fivc yean. Others have been known 
to chain themselves for life to trees; others, ag^, to 
pose their lives, heavily chained, in iron cages. Lastly, 
the extent to which some Indutn ascetica will cAry fast¬ 
ing fur exceeds anything ever beard of in Europe, as may 
be understood by a reference to the roles of the lunar 
penance given by Manu (XI. 20, XL 216-220). This 
penance is a kind of fast whidi conaista in dimiaishing 
the consumption of food every day by one monthful for 
the waning half of the lunar month, b^inning with 
fifteen mouthfuls at the full moon until the qnanti^ is 
reduced to o at the new moon, and then inereasing it 
in like manner dunng the fortnight of the moon’s increase. 

Of course all these mortifications are expliesUe by their 
connection with the fancied attainment of extraordinary 
sanctity and superuatnral powers. 

As a conclusion to the subject of Toga, I quote a re¬ 
markable passage &om Professor Baneijea QMalognes, pp. 
69,70):— 
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Hw Yogi tmj not fee or hear what pafwa aronnd,—he may he in- 
eendble to extemul impraationa, but be baa btuitioo of thinga which 
bix neighbouni cannot see or hear, He becomes no buoyant, or rather 
n lublimated by hia Yoga, that gravitaboe, or, as jihiKkanLiiirya oalla 
it, the attractive power of the earth, has no jnHuonce on him. He can 
walk and ascend in the sky, as if he were snapondcd under a balloon. 
He can by this iotiiilive prooesa tofonn biotself of the mystsries of 
astronomy and anatomy, of all things, in fact, that may be found in any 
of the different worlda He may call to reoolbciiun Ibe evento of a 
previous life. He may understand tbe language of the bruts meetion. 
He may obtain an insight into the past ttd future. He may discern 
tbe thoughts of others. He may himself vsniib at pleasuie, and, if bo 
chooea to do so, enter into his neighbour^ body and take pewskin of 
his living akin. 

By these and other doctriooe of Hindu philosophy we 
are often reminded that the banian mind repeats itself 
according to the sentiment expressed in Ecclesiastes i. 9, 

‘ Tbe thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which shall bo done: and there 
is no new thing under tbe sun.’ Certainly almost all 
extraragant ideas now current seem to hsTs their counter* 
part, if*not tboir source, in the East The practisers of 
self-imposed superstitious restraints tod mortifications, not 
to speak of the votaries of animal magnetism, clairvoyance, 
and Bo-called spiritualism, wiU find most of their theories 
represented or rather far outdone by corresponding notions 
existing in this Yoga system invented by tbe Hindus con¬ 
siderably more than 2000 yean ago, and more or less 
earnestly believed in and sedoloasly practised up to the 
present day. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Tht Pitroa-mlmann and Vedanta. 

OcK next subject is the Mii&a&sa of Jumini,’ which is 
Bometimen connected with the Vedanta, this latter being 
called the Uttara'mln^sS or Hrahma-rntmogsd—as 
founded on tlie Upaniahade or l^ter part of the Vedas 
—while Jaimini's system is s^led the Pun'a-m(flid9M 
or Adma-miflidaad, as concerned with the Mantras and 
Brahmsnas only. It is more osual, however, to indicate 
the opposition of the two systems to each other by calling 
the one MimSgsl and the other Vedanta. In fact, Jaimini’s 
system, like the Toga, cannot suitably be called a sobdivi* 
lion of any other system, f<« it is in real truth not a 
system of philosophy, bat rather of ntuafwm. It does 
not concern itself like the other systems, with investiga* 
tions into the nature of soul, mind, and matter, )?at with 
a correct interpretation of the ritual of the Veda and the 
solutions of doubts and discre{ancie8 in regard to Vedic 
texts caused by the discordant explanations of opposite 


‘ Jumim,uufaal,eiiiukeiatedhudoctriiMiu^>bCBinu. Hiawozk 
otUsd the Ifiminii-iutim or JMauBhwUre it in twelve hooka. It hu 
been ptrtlf edited end tranehted \ij Dr. BtDaDtrne. A oomnentaiy 
on it wu wiitten hr Stbart'trimin, whidi it bang pnUiihed in the 
Kbliotbeet Indus, and tUa again wai oonuseated on far the oelebratad 
Mlmicsi luthoritr, Kumarila (alee ttrlid KuBkiEiIa.hhat{a, Knmirila- 
irimio), whoae work wet again followed hr nninercnii other ounmen- 
tariee and tieatiiei. A oompendioni gr planriwi of the iritem, "fHil 
JamiMriMiydr«Hndid-«u(era, wit writtB hr IGdhandiira Jainiiu 
mnil hare been a IStraed Brifaaan, but notfaing it known at to tfaa 
date of bit life 
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schools. Its onl^ claim to the title of a philosophy 
consists in its mode of intcrpTetation, the topics being 
arranged according to particular categories (such as aatho- 
ritatireness, indirect precept, Ae.), and treated according 
to a kind of logical method, commencing with the p^ 
position to be discussed, the donbt arising about it, the 
Purva-paksha or primi fade and wrong view of the 
question, the Uttara-pahha or refutation of the wrong 
view, and the conclusion. Ihe main design of the whole 
system appears to be to make a gcd of ritnalism. Hence 
it consists chiefly of a critical commentary on the Brah- 
mana or ritual portion of the Veda in its connection with 
the Mantras, the interpretation given being an exposition 
of the obvious literal sense and not of any supposed occult 
meanii^ underlying the text, as in the Upanishads and 
Ved&nta. Jaimini was, in point of fact, the opponent of 
both rationalism and theism. Not that be denied a Qod, 
but the real tendency of his te^hing was to allow no 
voice or authority to either reason or God. The Veda 
was to be everything. A supreme Being might exist, 
but was not necessary to the system. The Veda, said 
Jaimiiri, is itself authority and has no need of an Autho- 
rizer. His first Aphorism states the whole aim and 
object of his system, viz., a desire to know dnty (cfAamo* 
y^'rldsa). When amplified, it may he thus stated:— 

tJndetstwd, 0 ftiidaiit, that, afUr ttadTUg the Veda with a 
ceptcr, a desire to know DItarme ot dut/ is to bo ntertained thee. 

The fifth Apbmism asserts tire strange doctrine of an 
original and perpetual connection between a word and its 
sense. It is thus paraphrased;— 

The oonneetion of a word with ita eense ie eostemporaaeoui with the 
origin of both. In eoneeqwnoe of thii oonneetaai, the worde of the 
Veda oaarej nnecring inrtnwtion in the kaowledge of dnfy. 

But it is to be understood that Dhama or duty ooa- 
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Buts ill the pcrfoimauce of the ritual acts prescribed by 
the Veda bcciiuBe they arc so p»eacribed, without reference 
to the will or approval of auy personal god, for Dharma 
is itself the bestower of reward. Some recent SCmao- 
sakas, however, maiutain that Dharma ought to be per¬ 
formed as an offering to a supreme Being, and that it 
is to be so performed os a means of emancipation. Even 
a verse of the Bhagavsd-gita is quoted in support of 
this view. Krishiia, regarded by his worshippers as a 
manifeBtition of the sopremc lord of the universe, says 
to Arjuna,— 

Whatever thou diieiit, whatever Umi e^test, whatever thoD aeciificeet, 
whatever thou give«t awa;, whatever euUerity thou pTaetweat, do that 
ai an offering to me (IX ty). (8ce I^efatre Vll. on the Ucledii: Rohool 
and Bhagavad gitii, p. ijt of thia volunn} 

Some singular spceulatlous occiu’ iu Juimini’s system. 
As he maintains the inhorent authority of the Veda, 
without any depeudenco on an etcruid Authorizer or 
Revealer, so he asserts its own ^lutc eternity, and 
declares that only eternally pre-existing objects arc men* 
tioned in it. This theory is supported by affirming that 
sound is eternal, or rather that an eternal sound underlies 
all temporary sound. From Aphoiisin i8 we gather the 
following 

Sound must be eternal, because ite uUeranoe [eahibitioD] ii intended 
to ooDvey a meaning to otheta. If it wen not eternal it would not oon- 
tinue till the hearer had leaned Me aenee, and thus he would not learn 
the aenee, heeauie the caose had oeaaed to eziat 

If, on the other hand (laja a coicBmitator), it oontanoes to exist for 
any penod, however ebort, Mter ceasing to be pen«ived, it is impoaeible 
to assign any other instant at whidi there ii any evidenoe of the difr 
oonUnoanee of its existence, whence ite eternity ie inferred.' 


» Bee Uuir’i Texte, vol iiL pp. 53, 57. Dr. Ballantyne’c HlmaDM. 
efitre, p. 13. 
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This oternitj of sound is farther pretended to be estib- 
lished b; the tvo following short passeges, one from the 
Kg-veda (VIII. 64. 6) and one from Smriti, with which 
I close this brief notice of the MlmaQsa;— 

‘ Sand forth prtim, 0 '^rhpe, with ut etemJ Toioe,' 

‘An rtemtl voice, witboat beginning or md, wm uttered bj the 
celf-existent.” 

Let me condade these remarks on the singular theory 
of the eternity of sonod by obserring that the Qdnese are 
said to have a saying, ‘ The echoes of a word once uttered 
vibrate in space to all eternity.’ 


T/i« Vedanta. 

Of orthodox sjrstems there only remuns the Vedanta of 
Vyasa or 6&darayaoabut this is in some respects the 


' The whole text of the lUg-vede (TUI. 64 or 75.6) ii Tatmai numm 
dbMdj/att via VtrUpo mljwyd, truAee iadatea niAfirfim, ‘ eend forth 
preiaee to thin beeven^cpiriog and prolific Agni, 0 Virvpe, with an 
eternal voice.' Nitj^ though hj the minaenaekes in the mum of 
‘eternal,’ [ffobabl7 meane only ‘umeenDg.’ Ur. Moir’eIbxta, voL ill 
p. 51. The text from Smpti bai only ae yet been found in Meha- 
bharata, Santi-parvao 8. 533, AMdi-rudAond ndyd wp idinUfd 
*Mpim-AAinid. 

’ The reputed author of thie eyateiD, Bedariyi^ ii very looeciy 
identified with the legendary p eteo u Tyaea, who ie tm^naed to 
have arranged the Ve^ end written the Ueha-Uwate, Poriui, and 
a particular UhanuAiitra or iaw-bo(^ No doubt the naote Tyaea, 
‘arranger,’ wee applied u a kind of tiUo to varione great writers or 
compileTB, and in thie aenee it eeeme to have been given to the founder 
of the Tedanta eyetem. He propounded hie viewi^ aa naiiel, in Sntru, 
hut Badariyana’e Aphcrame are genenlly called Brahnia-antm, or 
nmetiaet S’erlreka-autra, end the ayitea iteelf ie veriouily styled 
Bnhma-ndcaania aitd ^rlreka-mtini^ (iavietigation into the enprane 
Soul or embodied ^nrit). The text of the Satrei aitd the ealabnted 
eommentaiy I7 Sen>karadarya have been edited in the KbUetbeea 
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most important of all the aii, bodi from its doser con¬ 
formity to the pantheistic doctrines propounded in the 
Upanishads, on which trealiBeB as forming the end of the 
Veda it profceses to he founded, Mid from its greater adap¬ 
tation to the habits of thought common among thinking 
and educated Hindus, as much in present as in former 
periods. The pantheism pervading the Upanishads and 
leading directly to the Vcd'inta system bos already been 
illustrated by a selection of eiamples. 

The following simple confession of a Vedantist’s faith 
can be added from the tlli^dogya Upanishad (III. 14):— 

All this anivetsa {ri «Si) indeed is Bmhics; fmn httn does it pny 
oeed; into hin it is dissolved; in kirn it hiMthsi^ Bo kt eray one 
idore bim almly. 

Here, then, we have preaented to us a diflerent view of 
the origin of the world. In the Hyaya it was supposed 
to proceed from a coocurrcnce of inDomerablc eternal 
atoms i iu the San-kbya from one original eternal element 
called Prakriti; both operating independently, though as¬ 
sociated with eternal spirits, and, according to one view, 
presided over by a supreme S{urit But in the Ved&nta 
there is no real material world at all, as distinct from the 
univetsal Spirit. Hence the doctrine of this school is called 
A-dvaita, ‘ non-doalism.’ The universe exists but merely 
08 an illusory form of tlic one eternal essence (tp »). He is 
the all-pervading Spirit, the only really existing substance 

Indies by Ur. Biier, and a perticn tnoelated by TnSmat Banerjea. 
Dr. Ballaotyne alio edited and trasdated a portion of the Sottas tad 
oonmentary and a popolar eotnpesditun called the Yedanta-iii^ A 
vast number of other oonunentariM and tnntisee on the Vedanta exist. 

1 Hus is expreseed in the (ext by one compoond, interpreted 

•s eqoinlent to tqiJa, taUa, tsd-sRo. Hw whole text is wnann ikalo 
idm hrahmo it* ii«Ha updtiia. The philoeophy of the Bufb, 

alleged to be developed out of ^ Kuan (see p. 33), appaan to be a 
kind of panthMsm vary sunilar to that of the Vedanta. 
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(vastu). Even as early as tbe Rig-veda the ontliDeB of 
this pantbeistic creed, which became more definite in the 
Upanishads and Vedanta, may be traced. The germ of 
the Vedanta is observable in the Furusha-snkta, as we 
have already shown by the eiample given at p. 21. The 
early Vedantic creed has the mcnt of being exceedingly 
simple. It is comprised in ^cae three words, occurring in 
the ( 3 handogya UpaniEhad (sec p. 38), Eham evadvitiyam, 
‘one only Essence without a second;’ or in the following 
hue of nine short words, Brahma satyam jagan miihya 
jivo braJimaxva nuparak, ‘ Brahma is true, the world is 
false, the spirit is only Brahma and no other.’ 

As the Nyaya has much in common with the practical 
philosophy of Aristotle, which gave to things and indi- 
viduiils, rather than to idea.s, a real existence, so the 
VedSuta offers many parallels to the idealism of Eato.' 


^ PUto dnai not always state his Uimiy of ideas vary intelligibly, 
and probably modiiied them in bia later works He aecmii, howonr, 
to bare insisted on the doctrine that mind preceded and gars im to 
matter, or, in otb<T words, that the whole mntenul world preesadsd 
from or was actually produced by die Ckoaiew according \o tba idso or 
pattern of a world existing eternally and for ever tbe same in hii own 
mind. In the Timaeus (10) he says: ‘To discover the Maker and 
Father of this aniverN (riE tmirif) is difficult, ani^ when be has bemi 
discovered, it is inpoesible to describe him to tbe multitude. Accord* 
ing to which of two patterns («^ rinm w did he 

frame the world) According to (»e sabrnting for ever tbe same t Or 
according to one which was produced! Sbee, then, this univene is 
besotiful and its Artificer good, be evideaitiy looked in modelling it to 
■n eternal (df&w) pattern.’ Simi larly, Rato seems to have held that 
the human mind haa existing within it oertain abstract ideas or ideal 
forms which precede and are visibly manifested in tbe actoal oonento 
forms anmnd ua. For example, the abstract ideas of goodness and 
beuty are found pre-existing in the mind, and, aa it were, give rise to 
the vazions good and beautiful objeeto miaifested before oar eyes. In 
the same manner all dronlar things must have been preoeded 1^ soma 
ideal oirailar form oviv^mg as an etemtl rsality. For, aacordug to 
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KdarayaDa’s very first Aphoriam states the object of 
the whole system in oae compound word, viz., Brahmor 
jijndsd, ‘ Brahma-inquisitiveness,’ ie., the desire of know¬ 
ing Brahmen (neut), or the only really existing bemg. 

Here wc may quote a p<*faon of SankarSdaryas com- 
mentaiy (Rder’s edition, pp. 29 and 43) 

The knower 0! Bnthiui atUitta the eupteme good and supreme objeot 
of man (panm pwiirt^.am=ti iymtb, rt summuu bonum). 

A reallj existing snhstanee (xiMa) eannol eitematoly be thus and 
not Urns, cannot (optionalij) be and not be. [Hie knowledge of a sub¬ 
stance just as it is in rcalit; (ie., tne knowledge) is not dependent 
on a man’s own penonol notione (aapitnitka-budfl/ii/-aj)^u/uim).^ It 
depends on the subfitanae itaelL To saj of one and the same post that 
it is uthar a post or a man or aosnethiog else ia not tme biowledge 
(taUtajM/moM). It ia a false noUon That it ia a 

peat is alone the truth, because it is depcedent on the suhatanoe itself 
(vattu-laniraiedt). Thus the proving of an ezistingaulMtanoe is depen¬ 
dent on the sufastsAoe itself. Ihue the knowledge of Brahma is depen¬ 
dent on the suhstaneo itself {nut on the notion a man may form of 
Brahma), hoenuse it nlateei to a really existing aubetanoe (Mu/o-poifv- 
•ishiyaftuf). 


Plato, these abatiset ideas hod a real, eternal, unebangiog ezistenoe of 
their own, quite separate from and udependent of the ever-Taiying 
concrete objects and appearaocee connected with them. 

> 8'an-kaia appears hete to argue against a doctrine like that ascribed 
to Frotagotaa, nimt ai^swec, *lhe mdividual man is the stnn 
dard of all things.' 

* One of Plato’s cboim of mistaken notion ie thet when two perions 
or thinga have been teen and their fonna impreased on the mind, th^ 
are yet, owing to imperfect obeervation, mistaken the one for the 
( 4 her: ‘ It remains that 1 may form a false notion ia this otie, when 
knowing you and Tbeodoma and having the impreinon of both of yon on 
that wazan tablet of the mind (b tasAy rp aep'py) made a seal ring 
aa it were, aeeing you both Iiod a distance and not auSeiently diatin- 
gaiihing you, I fit the aspect of emh to the impreasian of the other, 
etkinging them like thoee thet put thrir shoee on the wrong feet: riri 
M myifiaUi i ir^m mmJ ri 4 <»«| Iheeet las. Oompure 

Benmieu’e truiiktion of the Btahma-ffitn, p. e. 
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In tbe second Aphorism Brahma* is defined to mean 
'that from which the production of this nnirerse results.’ 

^an-kara adds a fuller definition, thus (Riser's edition, 

p.38):- 

Bnhma » that all-knowing, all-powerfoi Oaute from which arim 
the praduction, continaanefl, and dueolutaon of the universe, which 
(universe) is modified by name and form, eontains many agents and 
patients (kariri-lhetlri-iaifiyidia), in Uie n^sitory (airaffa) of actiozu 
and effects, and in the form of he amngoment cannot be conceived 
oven by the mind. 

The Aphorisms which follow, as far as the 28th, proceed 
to define oud describe the character of God as the supreme 
Soul of the universe. I here ^vc a summary* of the most 
interesting of them, with portions of the commentary 

That the supreme Being is omnisdeat fdlows from the fact that he 
is the source of the Veda As from that Being every 

soul is evolved, no to that acme Being does every soul return. How 
can souls be merged into FinkrHil* for then the intelligent would be 
absorbed in tlie unintelligent. the supreme Being, oonsiste of 
This is dear from the Veda, which deembes him ea the cause 
of joy; for iw those who enrich other* must be themielvee rich, so 
there must be abundant jo; with him who causes othere to rejoice. 
Again, he, the one Ood, is the light He is within the sun 

and within the eye. He is the etheiesi dement (dAyua).' He is the 

1 The name Hnihnan is, b fact, derived from the root hnh or evA, 
'to grow and expand,' and therefore means literally the one essence 
which grows or expanda VriMa, ‘ m tiee^' is f»m the same root. 

* See Dr. Ballantyne's tranilatioii, and that of Professor Banerjea 

* The Frskriti or Fradhana of the Biidchya system. 

* Professor Banerjaa considers that the word ‘ether* is not a good 
rendenng for diaia, which pervadee everything. There is akUa in 
our cupa and within our bodiea whidi are surely not ethereal OiM 
of the synonyms of iUia is hnya, and Utis may be compared b some 
nspecia to the ‘inane’ wqieoeaf liBoretius(I 330):— 

Jfee tamtn tmdiqite eorpond itipata fencahir 
Onwiaiudwd; aom^w ed hi vehu mMS. 

* And yet all things an not on aQ lidas bdd and jamined together in 
elose and solid parte; then ia a epaee (cr void) in things.’ 
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life uid tlte bneth id life (prdea). He »the life with whudi Indn 
h itnua lf when he wid to Piwtenitiie, ' I em the life, cooiiet* 
ing of perfect knowledge. Wonhip meet the life imnortel.’* 

From other portions of ApIiOTisins it appears that 
the TO (t, or one uniyersal essence culled Brahma, ia to 
the external world what yarn is to cloth, what milk to 
curds, what earth to a jar, and gold to a bmcclct He 
is both creator and creation,* actor tuid act. He is also 
Existence, Knowledge, and Joy {Sa 6 -cid-dnanda), bnt is 
at the same time without parte, nnhound by qualities 
(ntr-^M, see p. 85], without action, without emotion, 
having no consciousness such as is denoted by ‘ I' and 
'Thou,'* apprehending no person or thing, nor appre¬ 
hended by any, having neither banning nor end, im¬ 
mutable, the only real entity. 

This is surely almost tantmount to asserting that 
pnR Being is identical wiUt pure Nothing, so that the 
two extremes of Buddhistic Nihilism and Vedantic Pan¬ 
theism, far as they profess to be apart, appear in the end 
to meet. 


* Tbit it fniB tht Ktuihltaki-bnbinsqa Vpuiitbtd, chapter 3. Baa 
Proftaaor K. B. Cowell’t tctotlation. 

* A true Vediatia tpirit it obwraUo in the Orphic hpmni whan 
they Identify Zeat with the uniTenr; that, ' Zena U the ether; Zeni 
iatiie earth; Zevuit the beeves; Zeaiieall Ibingi.’ Orphic. Fragm. 
IV. 363, TI 366. Compan alao ^rgil, Aeseid VI. 724, Ac. 

' Prineipio caelom ac tema, caaipceqoe liquentea 
Lwsentemqiie globun Lnoae; Titasiaqaa aaba, 

Bpintnt mtoa alit, iatao([ae infuge per artua 
Mena agitat molen et magw te eorpore miaoet.’ 

' Aa thowD by Profeeacr Banerjea, Sas-kaia coopaiet the aeeond 
panoD Thou with da rk neii, beoauae there ousot be a real Thoia So 
SankaM affirmt that 'Ihoa' and 'I' are w oppoeed ae darkneti end 
Hato tpeaka nmilarlf of darknvt and li^t in ctmneetioit with 
nonentity end reel entity. Sophiat S34. 
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I add two or three extracts from ^loiykaru^iya’s com¬ 
ment on Sutra II. i. 34 :'— 

It wj be objected that Qod in proved lut to be the nnie of the 
uiivene, Whyl From the viable ineteaeee iojaetiee (vaMAamiw) 
end cmelty (notr^Arif^). Some be mekea veiy happy, aa the gode, dsc.; 
some very miserable, an the brutes, ^; and some in a middling condi¬ 
tion, as men, &c. Being the anthor of such an unjnst ereatioD, he is 
proved to be subject to poasions like other penons—tliat is to say, to 
partiality and prejudice—and tiiereiore his nature ia found wanting in 
Bpotleseneis. And by dispensing juin and rtiin, he is dtargetble with 
malicious cruelty, deemed culpable even among the wicked. Henoe^ 
because of tbo insteneea of injuKtice and enicdty, God cannot be the 
cause of the universe. To ihbi we reply: lojnatice and cruelty cannot 
be ehaiged upon God. Why 1 Becauee be did not act independently 
(sdpeMiotMf), God being dependent {tnpettha^} oeatee thie world ef 
ineqnalities. If you ask on whst he is d^iendent, we reply, on mseit 
and demerit (ri/utrm'TdAtdvMaa). That there should be an ■«"«<]»>»» 
creation dependent on the merit and demerit cl the souls created, is no 
fault of Qod. As the nin is the common oanse cl the prodnetaon of 
rioe and wheat, but the causes of their spedhe disUnctions ae rioe and 
wheat are the varying powers of their nepedive seed*; eo it God the 
common cause ia the oreatioo of gods, men, and dhert; but of the dto 
tinctions between guds, men, and others, the t a n see are the varying 
works inherent in thmr napeotive souls. 

In commenting on the next Aphorism (35), be answers 
the objection, ‘ How conld there be previous works at the 
original creation ? ’ The objection and reply are tbns 
stated 


The supreme Being esiated at the beginning, one without a seeood 
(see p. 103). Hence, before the oraation there could be no wo^ in 
dependence on which inequalities might be oreated. Qod may be 
dependent on works after diatinetiona are meda But before the 


^ Quoted by Professor Banerjea and Xr. XuUan*^ and translated by 
tbrnn. Bieloguea, p. 120, ko. Eauy on HindO Philosophy, p. 19a 
^ Aphorism is, VaidumffinuiiTffhn^yt na tapelahatvat iafkalti dor- 
fopoft. 

* The original S&tia is, Ha iarmavibha^ Hi fen iimaditvaL 
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emtioD there conld be no work* eeuted by wwying instramenti, and 
tberefoK we ought to find ■ unifam creetiBn {hJijH itvAftA). We 
wply: This does not vitiate our doctrine, becaaiie tht world it withovt 
beginaing (aiiAlitiyit eoiiiMnvya]. Hie wwW leing without beginning, 
nothing can prevent worin and nnefual creution* from continning in 
the of cause and effect, tike the Med end its plant {rt^»{:ura-i)a/). 

Other objections to the VedTmta theory ore thus treated 
by ^an-kuru:— 

How can ttiis universe, whirii ia ntaniMd, void of life, impure, and 
irrational, proceed fmn him who is one, living, pore, and rational t 
We reply: The lifeless world can proceed fnrin liraluna, just as lifeles* 
hair can apring from a living man But in the universe «n< find him 
who enjoys end him who is enjoyed; how ean I10 bi* both I We reply : 
Such an the changes uf the m«. Foem, waves, billows bubble*, are 
not diffenmt from the sea. Hiei« ienodifferenoc between the universe 
end Brahma. Hie effect is not different fn>m iu cause. He is the 
lonl; the soul is ho. The seme oarUi pruduco* diamonds, rocb-erystal, 
and vermilion. Ihe same sun produces many kinds uf plant*, lie 
came nnuiuhnent is converted into hair, neiU, dsc. As milk is changed 
into oude, and witer into kn, eo ia Bnlina variously transfonnHl 
without external aida Ro the t|uder epine its web from it* own lub- 
itanooi Ro epirite aesune various shapes. 

Such a creed really implies (thouj^li some VedaDtists 
deuy this) that the world i« aO Mfiyii, ‘ s mere illusion.’ 
Id point of fact, a true Vedwtist, though be affirms that 
Brahma alone is real, allows a m/HvaJuirika, ‘ practical 
existence,’ to souls, the world, and l^ara, as distinguished 
from pdramdiiiiia, * reol,’ and jmitibhdaika, ‘ apparent or 
illusory existence.’ How, indeed, can it be denied that 
external things exist, when we see them before our eyes 
and feel them at every instant ? But how, on the other 
hand, can it be maintained tiiat an impute world is the 
manifestation of a pure spiritual esseDcc ? To avoid this 
difficulty, the supreme Spirit is represented as ignoring 
himself by a sort of self-imposed ignorance, in order to 
dnw out from himself for hiaown amusement the separate 
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indiTidusted spirits and various appearances, which, al* 
though reallj parts of his own essence, constitute the 
apparent phenomena of the universe. Hence the external 
world, the living spirits of individual men, and even 
I^vara, the personal God, ore all described as created by 
a power which the Vediiutist is obliged, for want of a 
better solution of his difficulty, to call Mayii, ‘ Illusion,’ 
or A-vidya,' ‘ Ignorance,’ that is, ‘ False knowledge ’ or 
‘ False notion.’ 

Of this power there are two distinct forms of operation, 
via, I. that of envelopment (dvam^), which, enveloping 
the soul, causes it to imagine that it is liable to mundane 
vicissitudes—that it is an agent or a patient; that it 
rejoices or grieves, Ac.—as if a person under a delusion 
were to mistake a rope for a snake: 2. that of projection 
{vikshepa), which, atiecting the soul m its state of pure 
intelligence, raises upon it the appearance of a world, 
producing first the five subtile elements and drawing ont 
from them seventeen subtile bodies (also called lingor 
iarlra, comprising the five organs of sense, the five 
organs of action, the five vital airs, with buddhi and 
mana$, and tlie five gross elements in the same order as 
in the Sau-khya (sec p. 83}. Hence the soul mistakes itself 
for a mere mortal, as it mistook the rope for a snake.* 

By reason of Maya or A'vidya, then, the Jivatman, or 
' personal spirit of every individual,' mistakes the world, 
as well as its own body aod mind, for realities, jnst as a 
rope in a dark night might be mistaken for a snake. The 
moment the personal sod is set &ee from this self-impoaed 
Delusion or Ignorance by a proper understanding oi the 

* Something like the 'Aymu of PUto. Bee Beneijee’e Wenilstion of 
the SOtni, p. 3. 

* Bee Bellentyne’e Leetaie on the VedistMira, p. 25, Boteenee 
may Idio be nude to the Tedinte-peribheihi, a textbook of the bosS 
moden yodantie aehooL 
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trntb, tfarongh the Vedaota philosophy, all the illoaion 
Taoishes and the identity of the Jiystinan and of the 
whole pbenomenal oniTerse with the Paramatman, or ‘ one 
only really e^tisting spirit,' is republished.* 

Let me here introdnce a version of part of a short 
Vedantic tract in verse, called Aima-hodha, ‘ knowledge 
of soul,’ attributed to the great ^aD-kaisdarya. It is 
highly esteemed as an expoairion of Vedantic doctrines, 
and has therefore been inserted by Dr, Haberlin in his 
anthology of shorter poems.* The following metrical lines 
may serve as a specimen of some of the ideas contfuned 
in this well'known epitome of Hindh pantheistic philo¬ 
sophy :— 

Koovledge «lnn» afferta eutadpatioo. 

All fire is indiipeiiuble to eookiiix, 

8o knowledge in eieential to delivereoee (t). 

Knowledge alone diepmee ignonne^ 

Ai Auilight Kotlen darknees—not so acts; 

For ignonnoe originates in winrks (3). 

He world and all the comae of mundase tkinga 
Are like the vain enetion of n dream,’ 

In which Afnbitkn, Hatted, Pride, and Fusion 
Appaar like phantoms mizieg in eenfoaion. 

While the dream laeta the onivene seems real, 

But when 'tie past the wwtd ezi^ no longer (6). 

Like the deceptive silver of a abell,’ 

So at fint fight the world deiudu the min 
Who takes mere umblaoce foe leelitj (7). 

As golden bieceleta ate in aubeUnee 00a 
With gold, so are all visible appearancu 
And each distinct existecKe otae with Biabma (8), 


^ See the pamage from the Mundaka TJpaniahad, qnoted p. 39. 

’ Ihue is alio a Tamil venion and oommentarTr tranalated the 
Bav. L F. Keama^ Uadrta, 1867. I hare omsidtad the Tamil eom- 
menUfy u given I7 Mr. Keanu. 

' Of. Bhakspeare’a ‘Wa are neh itnff As dratma aie "■«<>» on, and 
ew little life Is nnndad with a alaep.’ Tempai^ Act tr, SeWMi i. 

’ That ia, die motha^Qf.fearI oyatec (hM), 
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By Mtion of Uw fivofold elemenU ^ 

Through ooto perfonnod m fomu «t*tea of bung, 

Are formed corporael bodies, «bi^ become 
The dveUing-pUee of pleuure eitd of pein (i i). 

The son] inwnpped in five InveeiiDg eheeths' 

Seems formed of these, end ell ils parity 
Dozened, like oyiitsl leid on coloured eloth (14). 

As winnowed rice ie purified from husk. 

So is the Mul disfaardened of its idieeths 
By force of meditstion,’ es by threehing (15}. 

The Bonl is like 1 king whose miniAen 
Are body, senses, mind, end undcnUuiding.^ 

Hie aoul is wholly separate from these, 

Yet witoesses and overlooks thdr actions (18). 

Hie foolish think the 8(Mrit acta, whereas 

'Hie senses are the actom, so the noon 

Is thought to move when clouds are peasiiig o'er it (19). 

When intellect and mind are present, then 

Affecliona, inclinations, pleasures, pains 

Are eetive j in profound and dreamleM sleep 

When intellect is non-oiiitent, these 

Exist not i therefore they belwg to mind (rs). 

As brightness is inherent in (be sun, 

Coolness in water, warmnem in (be firs^ 

E'en so existence, knowledge, perfect bliae,^ 


I This is called Paigi-hrH<t or iVnteWnra^o, (be production of the 
body, and indeed fi (be whole world, by the action of (be five elemanta 
(lae p. 83), being a dogma of the Vediinta. 

* See the remarks, p. 113. 

' Ttbidt seems here to be equivalent (0 poga. It mey nlso meen 
‘ argument,’ ‘ reesoning' 

* Hie soul is supposed by yedaotiata to have three oonditiens besides 
the conditions of pure intelligenoe, via., wtking, dreaming, and profound 
or draamleas sleep (w-shvpti). While awake, (be soul, assodated with 
the body, is active and has to do with a teal creatioD. While dreaming, 
it haa to do with an unreal or iUosoiy wetid. When profoundly and 
dreamlessly asleepi it is supposed to have retired by the channel of 
some of the periMrdial arteries into the perfect repose of union with 
(be supreme Soul. Bee Yedinta-stltia HI. a. 1-10. 

* Hence the Tedintist’s name for the one univertal Spirit, Sa^tid- 

mtnda. 
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And perfect paritr inhere ia tool {»$). 

oadenteDding cannot neogaita 
The lool, nor doet the tool need other knowledge 
To know itself,' e'en as a shining light 
Reqairee no light to make ilsdf peremved (27, 28). 
The wul declant its own emditicD tbui— 

‘ I am distinct from body, 1 am free 
From Urth, old age, inAratty, and death. 

I hare no senaea; I have no CMmection 
With eonnd or sight or objeeta of smaation. 

1 tin distinct from mind, and ao exempt 
From paeaion, pride, arersioa, tear, and pain. 

I hare no qualities,* 1 am widiont 
Aetiiity, and destitute of eqition,* 

Cbangeleaa, eternal, formlaes, withoot taint, 

Rir ever free, for ever withoot atain, 

1, like the bonndleae ether, permeate 
The onirerae within, without, atading 
Alwaysi for eter eimilar in all, 

IHirfeet, inmovable, without auction, 

Kxiitenae, knowledge, undirfded bliae, 

Withoot a eecoiul, Oti^ eopreme an 1 ' (y(- 35 ). 

The perfect cooeeiouaneM that' I an Bnhma ’ 
Remores the false appoaiucea projected 
By Igootanee,* just as elixir, dekneae (^6). 

Tha unirenal Soul knows no diitinctim 
Of knower, knowladge, object to be known. 

Rather is it enlightened throogh itwlf 

And iti own SHeoce, which ie aimpls knowledge (40). 

When contemplation ruht the Arani * 


' nuoeleteated Hindll maxim, itmdaam dlmandpafpa,* know (see) 
thyidf hy thyaeU,' or' knew the coot tha eool,’ baa, therefore, a daeper 
^ukeophiotlmtaiiing than the atill more eelebnted Onek precept yiSA 
esaerf), attribiited to ^lalee. 

* IDie ^atiiet wr-piiea, ‘qoality-leai.’ eo commonly applied to the 
snpnme Being in India, will be batter ondentood hy a refetenoe to 
R8S- 

* may perfaape be tnexUted, 'deedtote of bR refledaon,’ 
or pechape, * fiea from all wHL’ 

* AaaiipeeiiMspM,‘tlwpnjeiAicoi rfignoranee.’ See p. 109. 

* See note, p. 15. 
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Of soul, Uie flame of knoirledge biftang up 
Quickly consumus Uie fuel igeoncee (41^ 

The HUDt ^ who bos attained to hill perfeotion 
Of contemplation, sees the iioivene 
Existing in himeplf, and with the eye 
Of knowledge sees the All ns the One SonI (46), 

When bodily diaguises * are dinulvml, 

The perfect luint becoaos com|detely blended 
'With the one Soul, as water blends wiUt water, 

As air unites with air, as lire with fire (52). 

That gun than which there is no greater gain, 

Thst joy than which there is no greater joy, 

That lore than which there is no greater lure, 

Ih the one limlino—this is CMrtsin {5}). 

That which is through, abov^ ladow, complete, 

Existeiice, wisdom, bliss,' without a second,* 

Endless, eternal, one—know thsi *» Umhms (55). 

That which is neither cosree nor yet minute, 

That which is neither short nor long, unborn, 

Imperisbabls, without form, unbound 
Uy qualities, without disttnAive marks, 

Without n name—know thst indeed as Btnhma (59), 

Nothing exists but Brahms, when nnght else 
Appean to be, ’til, like the mirage, fake* (62X 

Willi regard to the five slieatlu (poMm^koia) alluded to 
in the fourtoentli verse of the Atun-bodha, it must be noted 
tliat in the Vedanta the individuated soal, when separated 
off from the supreme Soul, is regarded ns enclosed in a sue- 
cessiou of cases (hota) which envelop itaud, as it were, fold 
one over the other,' like the coats of ouiou.' * The first 
or innermost sheath is called the Vijmiui-muya-ioia or 
‘sheath composed of mere iuteUection,’ associated with 


' Yogin, see p. 92. 

' Upadhi, a term for the illuaive disguiese immed by Brahms. 

' SaS-Uddnaitdam. * A-dmy<m. 

* MiAyd fotha marv mancHcL 

‘ As remarked by Dr. Ballantyne, Lecture on the Vedsntasnra, 
^ 29. 

B 
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the orgaoB of perception. This gives the personal sonl its 
fiist conception of individuali^. llie second case is called 
the Mano-maya or ‘aljeath composed of mind/ associated 
with the o^ans of action. Iliia gives the individual soul 
its powers of tliought and jodgment The third envelope 
is called the Praw-tiuiya or ‘ breatbiog sheath/ i.e., the 
sheath composed of breath and the other vital airs associated 
with the organs of action. The fourtli case is called the 
Anva-maya or ‘ covering snpprated bj food/ t.e., the cor¬ 
poreal form or gross body; the three preceding sheaths, 
when combined together, owstitoting the subtile body. 
A fifth case, called Ananda-moya or ‘ that composed of 
supreme bliss,’ is also named, although not admitted by aU. 
It must bo regarded as tho innermost of all, and onght 
therefore, when five are ennmoated, to be placed before 
the Vjjhana*may& Moreovtf, a collective totality of sub¬ 
tile bodies is supposed to exist, and the soul, which is 
imagined to pass through these snbtile bodies like a thread, 
is called the iSu(rdtman,‘tliread 6onr(occaBionaiIy8tyIed the 
/irdMtfnan),and sometimes identified withHinoya-garbha. 

Of course the Vedanta theory, if pushed to its ultimate 
consequeuces, must lead to the neglect of all duties, reli¬ 
gious and moral, of ail activity, pbysicol or intellectual, and. 
of all self-culture. If everything (to tux) be God, then 
yon and he and I must be one. Why shonld any efforts be 
made for the advancement of self orfor the good of otben! 
Everything we have must be common property. Accord¬ 
ing to tlie Bribad-arauyska Upuiisbod (IV. 5):— 

Where there is uiTtiiuft tike Smlitj there cne sees mother, one 
Kinelli mother, one tutei mother, me (peeks to another, one hetn 
nnotber, one minde tnother, one regards Mother, one knows mother; 
but where the whole of tbie (tl ea>) ie one S{wit, then whom md 
what can one see I whom and bj what can one smaU I whom md by 
what <an one taste f to wliom and what can ooe spaak 1 whom md 

by what cm ona bear t wliom md what cm ona mind 1 whom md 

ly what em one regard f whom and by what em one know t 
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This Indian pantheism is paralleled by some phases of 
modem Gennan thought, as described by Dean Hansel 
in the following extract from one of his Essays lately 
published:— 

With Germtii philoiopbotB the root of fell mieehief ii the nnmber 
two—Belf and Not-edf, Ego and Non^go. The panthaut talU me that 
1 have not a real diatinet and unit/ of own, but that I 

am merelj a phenomenal manifeatatkm, or an aggr^ala o( many nani- 
faatationiof the one infinite Being. If(theii] we shrink from Nibilitm, 
there remaina the alternative of Pantheiam. The batincti of our nature 
plead agunat annihilation and maintain, in ipite of philoaopby, that 
there moat reall; exiet eomething aotnewkeio. Granting that some* 
thing exiata, whjr ia that eomething to he ealled Ego t What qnalitiea 
can it poeaeM which shaU make it I n^mr than Thou, or tnj one 
being rather than an; other heingt I am direeO; eonaeioua of the 
<nn‘iit«ans» of t Hlf, Bat thia oonecioiiaBeM ia a deloaion. ^ia mU ia 
but the phenomenal ahidow of a further e^ of which I am not eon* 
acioua Wh; na; not thia alao be a ahadow of aometbing further atill I 
Wh; ma; there not be a ;et more remote reelit;, which ia iteelf 
nei^er self or ooteelf, but the root and foundation, and at the Moe 
time the indifference of both I Tbie nitimate exutenee, the one and 
eole nalitj, ia then let up aa the deit; of ]dii1oecph;, and the reeult U 
pure pantheiam. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to contrast 
with Indian ideas Aristotle's grand conception of the 
natnre of God as propounded in the eleventh book of 
his Metaphysics.^ In chapter vii. of that book Aristotle 
says (not, howeyer, quite in the order here given):— 

The principle of life ia in Qod; for eoerg; of mind oonatitutea life, 
and God ia thia energ;. He, Um fint BKFvnr, impart* motioD and pui* 
Buea the work of oreation aa noDWthing tbat ia loved (antt ii m; 

Hia eonne of life (&a/a7i) moat be aimilar to what is moat esoellentin 
our own abort career. But be eoate forever in thia exoellance, whereat 
this is impooible for ua. Hit plaatora oonaifU in the exerdae of bis 
easentia) energ;, and on this account vigUaDca, wikefohen, and peroep- 


* Thia work haa been wdl traaalated ^ the Rev. J. H. M'Utbon. 
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(ion an most a^neobte to him. Again, the more we examine Ood’a 

aaturetiwmonwoDderiiJdoMitappeartoiie. HemueienmffiA.; 

,n(iii.«teicelIeDt(iirt»*)Beinf- He 8 indimWe 

o[ part* BujfBitB* (Mh^), hr Gcd imptrta 

motUm tbroi^b infinite tiin*i and notiiiv finite « nMliiitude ia, ean 
have an in/imt« capacity. Hew a heiitfdevoid of peuionaand unalter¬ 
able (d«aii; *bI droXXa'vnr).' 

Before quitting the eabject of the Vedanta philosophy 
it should be stated tluit in mauy points the YedSnta 
agrees with the Sau-kbyo. The order of creation in both 
is nearly the same, though the ‘Origiuant’ in one case is 
Pj-oifiti. in the other A-vidyd, ‘ignorance’ (or ‘false 
knowledge’). But even here an attempt is made by some 
to establish a community of ideas by identifying both 
PralrUi and A-vidytt with Mtiyu or ' illusion.’ In both 
systems the gross elements proceed from subtile piinciples, 
imperceptible to sense, in the same order (see the Suiv- 
khynn account of tlio elements, p: 83). lu both there is 
a subtile as well as n gross The nature of the 

soul in being incapable of cognition without the help of 
the mind or internal organ (an((&M»ro^) is described 
in nearly similar language by liotb. Again, this internal 


‘ lienee, according to Ifae tnnilator, Ariitotle’x iilen of God u that he 
is ft Being whose eaeence U Ipve, maoifeatod to etomnl energy, the final 
cause of this energy being the happineee of h» creatures, in which be 
himeelf participates for ever. Aritootle, again, warns hii discipleB ngunst 
regarding God’s nature thrangh the mediom of their own eubjectivity. 
There is a celebrated paieage in book XI. chap vuL, in which he says 
that traditions havs been banded down repnasnting the heavens as gods, 
and the divine eecence (vi (thi) as embniciDg ths whols of nature ; and 
these traditions, he sffinns, ate kept op to win over the mnltitude and 
leoata obedience to the laws and for (he sake of general expedient. On 
that account gods are described os existtog to the form of ws" (cti^ 
ncih'i), or even os taking the shape of animals. 

* ^s gross body is Bomsttoiea edied the nine-gated city of Brahma 
(Brahmajwra), from its being tbs abode of the eoni and from its having 
nine openings. 
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orgaa {anta^-karaiia) is held by both to stand between 
the organs of perception and those of action, as an eleventh 
organ partaking of the nature of each (sec p. 84). Bnt 
while the San-khya divides the internal organ into Buddhi, 
‘intellectual perception,’ Aha^cdi-a, ‘sclf-consciousness,’ 
and Marm,' the reasoning mind,’ the first being the great 
soui'ce of the others (see p. 83), tlie Vediinta propounds a 
fourth division, via., Citta or 'the Acuity of thought.’ 
On the other hand, tlie Vedanta adds two Framanas or 
‘instruments of true knowledge’ (Aii‘Upalahdhi, ‘non¬ 
perception ’ or ‘ negative proof,’ and Artiufpatti, ‘ inference 
from circumstancea') to the four admitted by the Nyaya 
(see p. 61), while the San-khya rejects the Nyaya Upa- 
mdna, and retains as its only three Promapas, Praiijaktha, 
Anumdna, and 3 abda. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Invgular Syntems tuid Eclectic ScJiool. 

BxronB ])ft8siug to tlie Ecleetic ScLool 1 may mentiou 
that a celebrated work by Miidbava, called Surva-daraaua- 
wn-graha, gives a conciac description of various Hiudu sys- 
terns and sects, religious and philosophical, orthodox and 
heterodox, even including the adence of applying quick¬ 
silver [raseimra, regarded as a form of ^iva) or its pre¬ 
parations to vnrious chemical ami alchemical operations, 
and emluacing also FitQini’s theory of grammar. 

H&dbava lived in the fourteenth century. He was 
elder brother of Sayaua, and associated with liim in the 
coffimentory on the Kig-veda. (By Mr. Buniell, however, 
ill his preface to the Vapsapbrabinsua, bo is identified 
with 8ilyai]ia.) He was also prime minister in the court 
of Bukba I. at Vijaya-nagara. He wrote many works 
(e.^., an introduction to the Himansa pbilosopliy, called 
Nyaya-znalu-vistaro, a commentary on Pamiara's law-book, 
the Kala-niruaya, &c.), besides the Sarva-darKana-snngraha. 
This latter treats of bftcen ^sterns os follow: i. (.larvitka* 
darsaoa; a. Bsuddha-d*; j. Arhata-d’; 4. Ramaiiuja-d’; 
5. PuTQar]irajna-d'; 6. Nakulilarpasupsto-d’; 7. Saiva-d°; 
8. Pratyabhijiul-d*: 9. Rasesvara^i"; jo, Aulukya-d*; 
II. Akshap^a-d*; 13. Jiumini-d*; 13. Fituiui-d'; 14. 
8aivkhya-d‘‘; 15. Fataii]ala 4 *. The Vedanta is not here 
included. The third in the list is the system of the Jainas 
or Juus, whom Uadhavs calls Arhats.^ Ramauuja, the 

* la tbe previoiu edition of Indiu Wisdom a tkort aoeoant vu 

ben given of Ibe Jainu. Ihiihes been npeneded t^mysemnisiyof 

ut 
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founder of the fourth, was a Vaisboava fieformer, who, 
accoidiug to H. H. Wilson, lived about the middle of the 
twelfth century. Tbe fifth is the doctrine of Ananda- 
tirtha, sumamed Madhvacaryo, and also called Hiidhya- 
mandira, his epithet Purm-pregha merely meaning ‘ one 
whose knowledge is complete. The sixth is the system of 
a branch of the Muhesvaras, as shown by Professor E. B. 
Cowell (Colebrooke’s Essays, 1 . pp. 431,434). He con¬ 
jectures that ^iva himself, called NakuliAa, may have been 
the sup]ioBcd founder of this sect, and points out that the 
Pasupatas are worsbippeis of Siva as Paiu-pati, ' master 
of all inferior creatures ’ (explained by some to mean ‘lord 
of paMi or the soul entangled in the bouds of matter'). 
The eighth is like the sixth and that of the litihesvaras, a 
form of SSaiva doctrine, but more pantheistic, the ^aivos 
maintaining tliat God is in creating, KaTmSdi-sapekaha, 
‘dependent on the acts, Ac., of individual souls,’ while 
this eighth asserts that Gotl’s will is the only cause of 
creation; for it is said, ‘ He being itide}ici)deiit {nir-apek- 
shak) and regarding no face but bis own, threw all exist¬ 
ences as a reflection on the mirror of liimwlf.' Hence 
pratyabhijiid is defined as prattm^tiviu-k/t^najndnam, 
‘ recognition os of a visible object or image.’ Tie tenth is 
the Vai^bika. (See note, p. 65.) 1 propose here to speak 
of the first only. 


The (^n>d£as. 

Nothing is known about ( 3 arvaka, the Pyrrho and Epi¬ 
curus of India and founder of tbe materialistic school 
His system is the worst form of all heresies, and therefore 
honoured with the first place in Madhavacarya's Sorva- 

ths Juna tyitem, and of the pertiouler poiato which duUngniih it fnoi 
Buddhism, in mj recent Tolume 00 Baddhism (p. s*9)i pnbtisiMd Iqr 
Hr. Mnmy, AlbsDwle Street. 
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(lar^Da'SaD-gr&ha. In the ^anta-parvaii of the hfaha* 
bbilntta (1410, &e.) there is a storjr of a Rakeha'u. named 
(^rvaka, who, in the dieguise of a mendicant Briihman, 
revUed YiidhialitUira, dnnng his trinmpliant entry into 
Hastinupura, and uttered profane and heretical ductrinea 
He was however, soon detected, and the real Brahmans, 
filled with fury, killed him on the spot This legend may 
possibly rest on some basis of fact 
The creed of the 6irvakas, who arc sometimes called 
Lokftyatas or Lokayatikas,' is said to have been derived 
from the Varhaspalya Sutras (Aphonams of Vrihaspati), 
They reject all the Pramilnas, or ‘sources of true know¬ 
ledge,’ except Pratyuksha, ‘perception by the senses’ 
(see p. 6i)i they admit only four Tattvas or ‘eternal 
principles, vix., earth, air, fire, and water, and from these 
intelligence (dutfanya) is allege*! to be produced; they 
affirm that the soul is not different from the body; and, 
lastly, tbey assert that all the phenomena of the world 
lire spontaneously produced, without even the help of 
Adrishta (sec p. 58]. I sum up their views with a version 
of a passage in the Sarva-dar^ana-sangt^a (Isvaru-<iandra 
Vidyfisiigara's edition, p. 6), setting forth the opinions of 
the 6trvaka materialists according to tlie supposed teaching 
of Vrihaspati.’ 'J'he sentiments, it will be perceived, are 
worthy of the most sceptical, materialistic, and epicurean 
of European writers:— 


* By lome ibis ntuae ii giT«D to • Eabdivwon of Uie (jiirvslua Tbe 
nano ^rvaka is applied to uny adhmtt of tbe materialiatic school; 
■we Vedinta-um, 82-85. 

' I have coDBulted Profeieor S. B. Oowell'e appendix to Oolebnoke’e 
Baay, and Dr. Uuir’s prose tnndstios ss giren by him in his article 
on 'Indian Materialists’ (Boysl Amtdc Soaety’s Journal, voL zix., 
art. xl). He compares a {Msage in tbe Viabeu-puiana 111 . 18, which 
contains similar sentimentt, Cf. also the speech of tbe mtionslitfie 
Brahman Ja^i, addressed to Bama in the Bdmaya^ 
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No hMveo exists, no final Ubenlion, 

No soul, no other world, no ritre of cute, 

No lecotnpenM for acta; Uw Agaihotra,'* 
llhe triple Veda, triads aelf-comraand,* 

And all the dust and sKhea of lepentanco— 

These yield a means nf lietdihood (or men, 

IJevoid of intellect nod manlinesn 

If vi(iimx xlnuglittaerl at a sarrifico 

Are raised tn lienreiily mansiuiis,* why shonid not 

mie siicrifieer ininiiiliitc hia father t 

If offerings of food can satisfy* 

Hungry drpaiied spirila, why supply 

The man who goes ii imimey with provisions t 

Ilia friends at hoiao ntn feed him uith oblationa 

If tliiise abiding in celextial epherei 

Are filieil witli food presented ojicai earth, 

Why should not tlioKo who live in u|i]>er stories 
lie iinurisliod l>y a mad Kfiressl out below t 
M'hile life enduies let life l« spent in aiae 
Ami fficniuient let a man twnvw.money 
Fiom all Ills fri«n<Is and feast on melted butter. 
How am this body when nslueed to dust 
lle^’ihit earth f and if a glnal «ain pass 
To olbcr worlds, why dove not strong affection 
For thoae ho leaves befund iiUracl bio back 1 
The costly rites enjoined for tboee who die 


1 Sec note, p. alt. 

* 7 V>-'l<i(o/fi, ' control over tliuughlit words, and actions,’ denoted by 
the three Dnndas or staves carried by aacetice. Bee Mann XIL lo, it, 

'' This, SB Dr. Mnir pointe out, lefece to Mann V. 41, where it is 
stilted timt animala duly sacrificed are conve^ U> mansions of supreme 
felicity. C'f. Miiha-bh.intt-i, Asviiniediiik»|iarvan 793, &o. 

* Tills is a hit at the B'raddha, one of the meet important of all 
Hindu religions nets, when oMa^oni of cakes and hbationao! water 
lire made to the spirits of deceased fatbesa, grandfstbera, and progeni- 
tor& 'Hie strict obaervance of thew onesnonies at regular intervals 
ix at least an evidence of the strength of filial feeling among Hindus 
Keepeot for parents and their memory has all the sanction of religion, 
and is even more insisted on as a religious duty than in Europe. 

* ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-monow we die' (1 Cor. xt. 32). Bee 
l>r. Muir’s note. Compare tuch Hontian precepts as Epod. XIIL 3, &e. 
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An a men tdouir of livelihBod deviaed 
B; urerdotal cunning—notbing more. 

The Uiree compnesen of Ute triple Veda 
Were rogues of evil epiritn, or boffoona 
He reciUtion of mjriiUirioiut wank 
And jaliher * of tlie priniU ie simple nonieniic. 


Ecle^ilic Scliod of Ute Jiliogavud-giUl. 

As u fiUmg conclusion to tbc subject of Indian philo¬ 
sophy let 1110 cudeuvour lo give some idea of one of the 
most interesting aud popular vorks in the whole rjiuge 
of Snnskrib literature, olK-tl Uliaguvad-gitn, the Song of 
Khavagal—that is, the mysti^il <loctriii<» {Uj>aiiUhn<hilf^) 
sung by 'the ndorahle one’—a name applied to Krisbya 
when idoiitifiod with the supreme llciiig. This poem, 
abouudiug in aentimouts boirowcd fn>in the UpauUhods, 
and comnicnlcd on by the great Vedaiitic teueber Suu- 
karTidrirya, may be taken to represent the Dclcsetic school 
of Indian philosuphy. As the regular systems or llarsanos 
wore mure or loss devclupmeuU of the U{>uuishads, so the 
Eclectic school is connected with those mystical treatises 
through the i^vetii^ratara U|ianishad’ of the Black Yaju^ 


' T«ro cuviuua Vedic words jarUmn and Ivrjiltari, an givmi in the 
loit as Bpodmens of whnt I suppose modeni Booffere might call ‘ Vedic 
slang.’ Tlie; occur, as Dr. Muir points ont^ in Qig-voda X io6. 6, and 
Nirukta XIJI. 5. For Uieir ekplanation see ISubtlingk uid Roth and 
mjr Sanakrit-Eiiglieh lliclioiuiiy. 

’ At the end of eocli clmpter tbe umo of the idiaptcr is given in the 
plural; thus,R/ in-Uiaiiavoii-ifiliiin e/wawkifn, Ac. Bee note 4, p. 125. 

* The name of this Upnnitiutd is derived from a sage, S’vetiUvataiii, 
who, at the ond of the work (VL 21), is tuid to hare taught the doc¬ 
trine of Brahma to the meet eiwellent of the four oiden. It has been 
tiuilated bj Dr. Ruer into English, and Dear]]^ all b; Professor Weber 
into Qennan (Indische Studien L 422-429). The author must have 
been a ffaiva (not a Vaiahiiava, like the anthor of the Bbagnvad-gita), 
u he i dentifies Rudn with the supreme Being. Aooording to Wileoo, 
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veda (see p. 43). This latter is doubtless a comparatively 
modern work, but vlietlier composed before or after the 
Bhagavad'gftu, certain it is tb^ the design of both 
appears to be the same. They both aim at rcconeiliug 
the conflicting views of different eystems, aud both do 
so by attempting to engraft the Siiiikbya aud Yoga upon 
Vedanta doctriucs.' Althougli, therefore, the order of 
creation and much of Uic cosmogony and other Bfmkhya 
views ore retained in both, the paramount sovereignty of 
the supreme Soul of the universe (Brahma) us the source 
nud ultimate end of oil created things, and yet wholly 
independent of all such creataous, is asserted by both. 

Some extracts from the {^vctTisvatam, describing the 
character and attributes of this supreme Being, who is 
ovorytbiiig aud in overything, Inivc ulrculy been given at 
p. 43. The following arc addiUonal cxtrucU from the 
first aud third chapters ([Ufer, pp. 50, 55, 58):— 

niii (aboolntc bnUuna) nbonld be molitaleil on u cUrna) and m 
abiding in odo'm own eoul j for Ixtiide him Uwire if nothing U> he known 
(m'liaif fiaraiH vflUarijaiji hi HUH). Ac oil h) leed* (fifwtM), butter in 
unam, wuter in a river, and Grc in wood, eo ia that absolute Soul per¬ 
ceived within liiffisclf \iy a (lenon wlio belxdda liim bj' means of trutli 
and bj anaterity. 

He is the eye of all, the face of ail. the am of all, the foot of alL 

Thou art the block bee (nilak piiltutffuh), the green bird with red- 
coloured eye, the cloud in whoee womb tbe liKbtning, the seasoim, 
the Reas. 'Without beginning thou pervodeat all things by thy almighty 
power; for by thee are all the worlds created. 

The following, again, is an exanaple of a passage occur- 


Steta, ' white,’ ‘ white-boned,’ 6 eeta 4 ilika, ' white-haired,’ and 

iwfa-ioAtfa, ‘white-blooded,’ were names of four diBciplcs of Hiva. 
Weber auspecta here a miRSion of Syrian Chriatians, and thinks that 
both the Hpaniahad and the Gitih tbe iatter eapeoially, may have bor¬ 
rowed ideas from Christianity. 

^ Bee Dr. Boer's introdueticai for a Ml explanation of this. 
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rint' in the fourth chapter (5), which ia decidedly San- 

O 

kbyan in its tone;— 

Til* one nnborn (indisidwt (wJ).forll»»ke of enjoyment, lieeeloM 
to tbe One unborn (/VoAra«), whidi i* of » white, wpii. and 1 Jiudc eoiour 
[aniweriuj? eeideotiy to tbe three SmWyea Oui.u*], which it of one 
ead the mmc form, and proloces a DanifoU offepring. Then the ether 
unborn (or etemoJ loul) abandone her (/’hjlyaff) whose enjoyment be 
hu enjoyed. 

I,pt iw niiw tuTii to the Bb;^»ad-^tA. The real autiior 
of this work is uukiiown. It was at an early date digni¬ 
fied by a place iu the Maba-Uurata, in which pocin it lies 
imbedded, or rather inlaid like a pciiH,’ contributing with 
utliCT numerous episodes to the mosaic-like cliaritcter of 
that immense epic. The Bhagavad-^tri, however, is 
quite independent of the great epic; and it cannot be 
questioned that its projier jdacc in any arratigemeut of 
Sanskrit literature framed with r^rd to tlie continuous 
derelopmeut and progress of Hindu thought and know¬ 
ledge should lie at the dose of the subject of philosophy. 
The author was (trobably a Brahman and uomiuully a 
Vaisiii.iavti, but nally a jiiiilosophci whose mind was cast 
in a broud and cum{)rehcusive mould. He is supposed to 
Iiave lived in India during the first or second century 


‘ It Hm Upon intoipolated into tlio lUiiihmc-pimaD of the Mahi- 
hhfirato, and b> divided into eigbtom chaptera or ioto three lectioni, 
«ch oontainiug tis iecturei, eoumeitnng at line Rjo of tbe twenty- 
fifth ehaptor of tie Parra, ami ending at line lyjr. Buch ii tbe eeti- 
matioB in whicti tbe work is held boUi in Ania and Ifiuope, that it 
hu been tnuiidated into Hindi, Telugn, Kasareiie, aod other Kaatoni 
languages, end U alto well known by Saropean tranelationt, of which 
that of Sir C. Wilkint, pubUahed in London in 1583, waa the first, 
Mr, J, C Hioinun't edition and tnndatioii, publiabed, with an elab> 
rate introduction, by Btepbn Auetm in 1833, w, on the whole, a very 
meritonoui production, and I am glad to acknowledge my obtigatiana 
to it. 
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of our era.^ Finding no rest for his spirit in any one 
system of philosophy, as commonly taught in his own 
time, much less in the corrupt Brahmanism which sur- 
roauded him, he was led to make a selectiou from the 
various schools of rationalistic and dogmatic thought, so 
08 to construct a composite theory of his own. ^is he 
did with great perspicuity and beauty of language, inter¬ 
weaving vaiious opinions into one system by taking, so to 
speak, threads from the San-khya, Yoga, and Vcdilnta, as 
well as from the later theory of Bbakti or ‘ faith in a 
supreme Being.” With these threads he weaves, as it 
were, a woof of niany-colooted hues of thought, which are 
shot across a stiff warp of stem uncompromising panthe- 
islic doctrines, worthy of the most decided adherent of 
the VodHiita school.^ Of these cross threads the most 
couspicuous arc those of the Sui-kbya system, for wliicb 
the author of the Gita has an evident predilection. The 
whole composition is skilfully thrown iuto the form of a 
dramatic poem or dialogue, something after the manner 
of the book of Job or a dialogue of Plato.* The speakers 


‘ Some cnticider tliat he lived a* late m the tliinl cemturf, and eome 
place him even later, but with theta 1 cannot agree. 

- The Aplioriamt of Sniidilja, Ibe editing of which was commenced 
by Dr. llallantTne and oontinued bj Vrofetsm UriDitb, hi.' eucceigor at 
Benares, deny that knowledge in the one thing needful, and ineint oo 
the eubjection of knowledge to the Uglier principle of BhaMi, ‘ faith in 
God.’ The first Apboritm ioiroduceB Uie inquiry into tlie. nature of 
faith, thue, Atliulo Profewor Weber and others think 

^at the introduction of wiini und dy-rei| into tiie Hindu system is due 
to the influence of Christianity. 

” The predominance of pantheistic doctrines, notwitiistonding tiie 
attempt to interweave them with porteonx the San-khya and Toga 
syKtems, is denoted by the fact that the Yeddntiite claim this poem as 
an exponent of their own opininna 

* It is, however, styled an Upantsbad, or rather a series of Cpani 
shads, because, like the Upanishods, it leveali secret and mystical 
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are/ the two most Importaat personages in the Mah^ 
bliarata, Arjana, and Krishna. Arjuna is perhaps the 
real hero of that epic. He is the bravest, and yet the 
most tender-hearted of the five sons of FiLndu. The god 
Krishna, who is identified with Vishnu/ and in this philo¬ 
sophical dialogue is lield to be an incarnation of the supreme 
Being himself, had taken human form as the son of Devaki 
and Vasudeva, who was brother of Kunti, wife of Fandu. 
Hence the god was cousin of the sons of Piindu, brother of 
Dhritamshtru, the sons of these toothers being of course 
related os consina to each other. In the great war which 
arose betweeu the two families, contending for the 
kingdom of Hastinfipura,* Krishna refused to take up 
arms on either side, hut consented to act as the charioteer 
of Aijuna and to aid him with his advice. At the com¬ 
mencement of tlic Bbogavad-gitii the two contending 


doetriiiM. For instmee, st the deae of Uie dialogoe (XTIII. 63), 
Kiiihna (0311, ‘ 1 liAve thas cnmnunieBied to yoo knowledge more eoeret 
thiin secret iteelf {Hi ji-hum iithjfiHmit ffttky'id ijnJif/a/ararft mayri). 

> Ft^emr WeW (indieebe Stodien L 400) thinks that Brabmue 
may bare cnmeil the sea to Asia Minor at the beginning of the (IbrisUon 
era, and on tlieir return made urn of (%nstiis narratirea to fabricate 
the Btoiy of their deifie<l heroi K;nbua, whoee rrry name would remind 
them of Christ. Tlie legends of the birth ef Kriabna and hie perucu- 
tion by Eanaa remind iia, eayR Wdicr, loo Rtrikingly of the comapond- 
ing Chriatian namtirea to Irare room for the eoppowlion that the 
limilarity is quite nceidenul. Aeewdiog to Imiod, the passages of 
the Mahiibharata in which Krishm reoeiros divine honours are later 
interpolations, and the real worship of Krialim is not found before the 
fifth or sixth centuiy. Dr. Lorinser, aa we shall presently see, thUi 
he can trace the influence 0! Chniriei^ throughout the Bhogavad- 
^td. The Wgend of Svdadripa in tbe hlal^hluT&tn (XIL laios) 
Ixewnt the idee, dl eume ukterooune with &t en eaAy 

The reUUny to Xrwhim ere found detai'lod s( fall io 

PiwTs^* nb-^wts-porine nod ite Hindi pamphtue, the 

» See the epitome of thU great epic in e subsequent Chapter. 
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armies are supposed to be drawu up io battle array, when 
Aijuua, struck with sudden compunction at the idea of 
fighting his way to a kingdom through the blood of his 
kindred, makes a sudden resolution to retire from the com¬ 
bat, confiding his thoughts to Krishna thus (I. 28-33) 

Ikholding these nj reletivee amjeil 
Before my eyee in eerried line of bottle, 

Preparing for the deadly frey, ny linbe 
Are nil relaxed, my blood dries up, a tremor 
Paliioe my frame, the haire upon my akin 
Bristle with hnrror, *11 my body buna 
Aa if with ferer, and toy mind whirls round, 

So that I oannot aUiul upright, nor hold 
The bow Gandlra slipping from my band. 

I ennnot—^will not fight~0 mighty Kriihna 
I seek not victory, 1 seek no kingdom. 

What ehall we do with regal pomp and power, 

What with enjoyments ot with life itself, 

When we have alaughisred all war kindred here I 

Krishna's reply to this speech is made the occasion of 
the long {)iiilo80pliical aod theological dialogue which, in 
fact, constitutes the Bliagavad-^tu, the main design of 
whicli undoubtedly is to exalt the duties of caste above 
all other obligations, including ibc ties of friendship and 
affection, but at the same time to show lliat the practice 
of these duties is compatible wiUi all the self-mortification 
and concentratiou of tliougbt enjoined by the Yoga philo¬ 
sophy, as well as with the deepest devotion to the supreme 
Being, with whom Erislina claims to be identified.* Ab 
Arjuns belong to the niilitaiy caste, he is exhorted to 


' There is a leet among the Hindus ceJled Ganapatyas, who identify 
^snapati or Qanefa with the eupreste Bring. Tbrit doctrinee an 
onbo^ed in the Ganeda-pnrsna, but th^ have a poem called the 
f^aneea-glta, which is identical in subatasce with the Bhagavad-gSta, 
the name of Oa^eda bang nibatituted for that of ELfiabM. 
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perform hie duties as a eoldier. Agsiu and agaiu is be 
urged to figbt, without Uic le^t thought about conse- 
queuccs, and without the slightest question as to the pro* 
pnety of slaughtering his relations, if only he acts in the 
path of duty. Hence we have the following sentiments 
repeated more than once {III. 35, XVIII. 47, 48):— 

lietter bi do the duty of one’e eM(«,‘ 

Tiiough bail and ill-perfonoed wxl fixugbt with evil, 

Tlian andertnbe the buuiMK of enother, 

However good it ho. For better fv 
Ahondon life at once than not t«dfil 
Uiifl’e own appuinted work; anolhei'a doty 
Brings danger to the man who meddles with it. 

Perfection in alone attameJ by him 

Whn avervea not from the buaineea of hia caate. 

KerocRiberlng the sacred character attributed to this 
poem and the veneration in which it has always beou held 
throughout India, we may well understuud that such 
words ns these must huve exerted a powerful iuilucnce for 
the last 1800 years; tendiog, as they must have done, to 
rivet the fetters of CAStc-insUtutions which, for several 
ccuturics preceding (he Christian era, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the great liberator Buddha, increased year 
by year tlieir hold upon the various cli'ses of Hindu 
society, impeding mutual iutercouise, preventiug healthy 
interchange of ideas, and makmg natiooiil union almost 
impossible. 

Before poceeding to offer further examples, we may 
remark that as the Bhagavad-g^ta is divided into three 
sections, cacdi contiuuiug six ebapt^s, so the philosophical 
teaching is somewhat distinct in each section. 


> Compnn ^akuntslu, vene 133,' Vwily tb» occupation in wbiob a 
man is born, tboagh it be in bad repute, muet not be abandoned.' The 
worde need ore the tome ae thoee in the Bbagavod- 

glla 
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The first sectiou dwells uLicfij on tLe benefits of tbe 
Toga system, pointing out, however, as we have alicady 
observed, that tlie asceticism of tbe Yoga ought to be 
joined with action and the performance of regular caste 
dutie:j, and winding uj) witli a declaration that the grand 
end und aim of all asceticism ia to attain that most desir¬ 
able pantheistic state which enables a man to see God in 
everything and everytliiiig in God. Aijuua is exhorted as 
u member of the soldicr-coste to dismiss all doubt about 
the ]iropriety of fighting aud lulling his relations, by an 
argument drawn from the eternal existence of tbe soul, 
which is nobly expressed thus (11. 11, &c.} :' — 

The «’u« (^ieve Dot foi tlie departed, nor for liMxe who jet curvive. 
Ife'er was the tiiue when 1 wu not, oor thou, nor yonder cltiofs, nnd ne'er 
f^linll be the time when all of u* ehoU be not; m the emhodied loiU 
In lliis oorpureal frame movea awiftly on through boyhood, youth, 
nnd age, 

So will it pau tliRiugh other form* hereafter—be not grieved thereat 
The man n-liom pidn and pleoMire, heat and cold offeot not, he it fit 
For immoi-tolity j whatever is not cuioot be, whatever is 
Con never cease to lie. Know this-—tbe Being that spread this 
univeiwe 

Is indsstructiUs. Who con destroy the Indestructible I 
These bodies that inclose the everlasting soul, inscrutsble. 

Immortal, have an end ■, but he who tbinin tbe sool con be destroyed, 

Aud he who deems it a destroyer, nie alike uistuken ; it 

Kills not, and is not killed; it is not boro, nor doth it ever die; 

It has no past nor future—unproduced, tmehongiog, infinite; he 
Who knows it fixed, unborn, imperishable, indissoluble. 

How can that man dmtroy another, orexUnguisb aught below t 
As men abandon old and threadbare cMbee to put on others new, 

80 casta the embodied mqI its wom-oot fnune to enter other forms. 

No dart eon pieroe it j Asms cannot consiuno it, water wst it not, 

Nor scorching breexes dry it—indestructible, incspgble 


^ I have endeavonred to give ■ man literal veraion than the well- 
known one of Dean Milmaa, thoogh I have followed him in some 
expressions. 

I 
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Of hMt or moistare or Midit;, otofna], ail-pervailing, 

Steadfut, iaiiDovable, pnrpolaal, ^ impereeptibW, 

InRomprebeniilile, unfading, iteatblrM, nnunaginsble.' 

The duty of Yoga or ‘ intense eoncentration of the mind 
(iti one sulijeet’ (via., the snpreme Being, hero identified 
will) Knslina), till at lint tlie great end of fiecdoni from 
all thouglit, perfect calm, and iibaorption in the Deity arc 
uljtni)ied, is enjoined with mudi force of language in the 
second and sixth hooka, from which I extract the following 
examples, triinslatcd nearly literally, but not quite accord- 
iiig to the order of the text 

That holy man who (Und* inmoTAble, 

As if onet upoa a pintMcic,* 

Hit ^jwtiUB uid organR all subdued, 

Sated with knowledge eeeular and oaoiod, 

To whom a lump of corth, a sume, or gold,’ 

To wliooi friend*, relative*, at^uAinUnroi, 

Neutral* and enemies, the good and hud, 

Aw all alike, i»called ‘one yoked with God' 

‘Hie mac who uiou at that tojire&ie oonditinn 
Of perfect yoking < with tbo Doity 
HI list lint of all be modeiate in all things 
In food, m deep, is TigOaoce, in action, 

In uerrise and recioaiion. Then 

]«t liiiii, if leekiog God I7 deep nbatrsetion. 

Abandon hi* poMmons awl bb bopca, 
llctiike biinsdf to mmo «dadcd spot,* 

And fix Ins heart asd thoo^t* on Qod alone. 

There let hiio chooie a eeat, not high nor low, 


' Compare the ptuoage from the Ka(l» Upasishad, translated, p. 41. 

’ Avfa-siAaA (Tl, 8) may mean‘ctanding onet like a peak.' 

> Tersely expreswet in Saukril I7 *ama-jHfifdfmawbIiUnn<i 4 TI. 8. 

< 1 use thrsu expresiioDs ns kindred words to the Banskrit yuha and 
jiogn. ‘ JmochI ’ and ‘ junction' aro also oognate expreeiions. 

* Cf. Mutt. vi. 6, 'But thoB, when thoa pnyest, enter into thy 
cloeet, and when then hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father wbieb is 
in (eeret.' 
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And with a cloth or akin to cover Um, 

And Kuiu giitsa beneath him, let him ait 
Firm and erect, liis body, bend, and neck 
Straight and immovable, his eye* direcied 
Ton'anls a aingle jannt,* not locddag roniul, 

I>cvQiil of pnsiiiiiii, t'reofmm nosioiie tliiaight, 

]li!i beni't reetinincd, anil deep in meiHiation. 

F’cn M a tortoiae dnt«-x ita bead ami fret 
Within iu shell, so mtuA he keep liia organs 
Withdrawn from scnaiial olijceta. lie aiioiic senses 
Are wall eontiiilled ettoins to sacreil kiinwlcdgi', 

And thence obtains tranquinity of tliought. 

Without qiiiescenoe tlicre eun be no blicui. 

E'en ns n storm tossed ship upon tin* wiives, 

So is (ha nan whose heart obeys his pa^sin»s, 

Which, like the winds, will hurry him away. 

Qaiescenee is ttie state of tlie Supreme. 

Ho who, intent on meditatioti, joins 

His soul with the Supreme, is like e flame 

That flickers not when sheltered from the wind. 

1 pass now to tlm second dimion of this poem, in wbicli 
tire piiiitlicistio doctrines of tlie Yeditnta &rc more directly 
inculcated than iu the other sections. KpsliTiu hero in the 
plainest language claims adoration as one with the great 
uaivci'sal Sjiirit, pervading and eon-stituting the univeiBc. 
I extract portions from different parts of this section 
without observing tlie order of the text, wiiicL contains 
much tautology, as well as repetitioDS ol similar ideas in 
different language:— 

Whate'er thou dost perfom, wbato'or tliou sntest, 

Whote'er thou givest to (bo poor, whate'or 
Thou offerest in snerifioe, whatovor 
Thou doest os an act of fa<dy penanre. 

Do all as if to me, O Arjonii (DC. ay).* 


> The text (VI. 13) uys, ‘fixing his eyes on the tip of his nose' 
{tamprekshya-niiiikiiifram). See p. 93. 

* Compare 1 Cor. x, 31, 'Whelhpr thenfore yo eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the ^ry of Oud.' Dr. Lorinser, expand* 
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I UD the kncient ttge,' withoot beginning, 

I kin the Rul«r and the All-mSkiner,' 

I kin incompreheiidblk in fora, 

Hum subtle and minute than enbUest ktcnus 
[ UQ the cause of the whole uniTetaej 
Through me it is created and diaaolved ■, 

()n ue all thing* witinn it hang tu*)iended, 


ing the views of Profeesor Weber and other* concerning the inllueiiee 
o( Christianitj on the legmids of Kfidi^ think* tiiat many of the 
seDUnwnU of the BhagsvaJ-gita hafe heeo directly borrowed from the 
New Tmtiuuont, copies of wbkh, he thinkn, found their way into Indiii 
about the tliird rentury, when ho believe* the poem to hav* been 
written. IIu even adopts the theory of a parallel in the names of 
Ghrifl and Krishua, lie seems, however, to forget that fragments of 
truth are to he fonad in nil religious eyatems, however false, and that 
the Bible, thougli a titie reveluUua, is still in regard to Die human 
mind, through whivL tl>e Uioajdtts are tnuMnwil. a thorou^y 
Oriental book, csxt in no Oiiental mouM, and (utl of Oriental idea* 
and sxprevsinns. 8nine of bk oompatisont seem mere coinddcneet of 
Ungnago, which niglit occur quite nutnrally and indepeLdcntly. In 
othor cases, whore ho draws attonlion to coindOnues of ideas—as, for 
exam})!*, the division of tin- sphere «f ndf-eontrid into thouglit, woid, 
and deed in chap. XVII. 1.1-16, &e., and of good works into prayer, 
fasting, and uliusgiviiig<-huw amid these be borrowed ftom Chris* 
tinnity, when they are nbvt found b Uanu, which few will piano later 
tliiin the llfth ceutuiy jtc .1 Thus a Tri-lojf^ (Mano UI. 10) is 
exjilsined to mean ‘ a triple eominanilcr,' w1h> eomuianili his thoughts, 
words, ami actions (see note 3, p. in); the une division ix found in 
Manu 11 , 191, 236. Prolessnr (Well hmt pointed out that it oocun 
still earlier than Mann, in the Bladi Yajur*vnda YI. 1. 7, and its 
Amuyaku X 1. 10, and in tbs Aitarsya-hriilunaua III, ag. Plato also 
has the same in hii Protagnrus 348), and it is found in the Zand 
Avastii (Ofithd Ahnnavaiti UL 3). Ncvw^eliM, something may be 
said for Dr. Loiinser’s theory, lib Gernmn tnnslation (1869) u rich 
in notes, pointing out parallels, ftee also the ‘ Indian Antiquaiy ’ for 
Oetohor 1873. 

* AnriApBr'/nai^lI-9- ‘Kavi’b Vedic fianskpit means‘wise,’ 
and is on ejathet applied to most o( ti>e gods, especially to AgnL 
The meaning ‘ poet' belongs to later Saoskrib 

' Sanoiya dhdtu VllL 9. 

' Afor ofiyun VIII. 9, Compnre p. 71 of this volume. 
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Like peerli upon a string.’ I am the light 
In snn and moon, far, far bejend tim dnrkness; - 
I an the briUiaw^ in flame, tbe nuliance 
In all that’s radiant, aad the light of lighbi,’ 

The sound in ether, fragranea in tlie eartli, 

The seed etemnl of existing things,* 

The life in all, the &tber, mother, hnsband, 
Forefather, and austainer of the world, 

Ita friend and lord. I am iU and refuge, 
Its halntotiuB and receptacle, 

I am its witneas. I am Victor; 

And Energy; 1 watch the naireree 
With eyes and face in all directions turned.* 

1 dwell, as WiMlom, in (he heart <d all’ 

I am the Goodness of the good, I am 
Beginning, Middle, End, eternal Time, 

The Birth, tlie Death ot elL* I an the ^mbol A 
Among the charactera* 1 bare created all 


> YII. 7. Dr. Lorinaer compares Bom. xi 36, ‘ Of him, end through 
him, and unto him, arc all things.’ John i 3, ‘All things were made 
by hire; and wititout him was not anything made that was made.' 

’ PraUtntiiii VIL &. TanKua^ forofliU VllL 9. Cf. 

I John L 5, ‘ Ood ii liglit, and is him ie no darknees at all.’ See Big* 
veda L 50. i& 

* Ji/atiAAiftjyolihXlU. 17. Cf.Hpbad-uranyakaUpanuhad,quoted 
p. 37 of this volume. 

* i 8 an>a. 2 'Ai<tiim 7 i/< t^in VIL 10, X. 39. Of. John i 3, 'All things 
were made by him.' 

* trOt} IX. 18. Cf. John XIV. 6, *1 am the wsy.' 

* Ftnnti^muh/ia, ' facing in all diiwctioni,' IX. 15. 

’ Jminom hfidi tanavja awkfAitoas XUI. 17. Cf. s Cor. tv. 6. 

" Compare Rev. L 17, 18, ‘ I am the first and the last; and have the 
keys of hell and of death.’ Mr. Mullens draws attention to parallel 
'lescriptioDB of the supreme Ruler in the Greek Orphic hymns: ‘ Zeus 
was the first and Zens the last; Zeus is the heed; Zens, the centre; 
from Zeus have all things been made; Zeus m the breath of all things; 
Zeus is the sun and moon,' &e. Bee his Esuy, p. 193, and cf. note 3, 
p. 103 . Cf. also an inscription said to exist in a temple of Athene. 'Eyfi 
•In' wSr rt yiytilc sai S' xai 

* AhUutrwfom o-hdro 'mt X 33. Compare Rev. i. 8, ‘1 am Alpha 
snd Omega.’ 
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Out of one portion of nyaril B’en tlioee 
Who are of low end unjnrtandiBg birth,’ 

Mey find the piktli to highest happiness, 

If they depend on ine; how mudi luore tliosp 
Who are by nnk and penaneo holy llriibmiuik 
And saintly auldier-princes like tbyaetf. 

Then bn not sorrowful; from all (hy sinh 
I will dnliver thee.^ Hunk Ibon on me. 

Have faith in me, adore and woraLip nie,' 

And join thyself in medilatioa to me; 

Tims sholt thou romc to me, 0 Aijnna; 

Thus shalt thou rise to my supreme obnde, 

Where neither sun nor moon have oeoil to shine, 
Fnr know that ail the lustra they possess is mine.’ 


‘ ' liOMi-bun>,’ I.X. 32. Hie trxt sliitcs who these ue, 

via,, Women, Vnisyjm, and ^ihlnu. Hitt is wgruCuuut in regsrd to 
the Hindu estiuuite of tl>e feoiale sex. A winoan's religion U thought 
to ciiusist in obedience fiiet to her tallicr ami then to ber husband, with 
attention to domestic diitiea. 8ee Manu 11 . 67. Hot the joining of 
Viityas witli Sfidras Is curious («f. js 149.6). Brihmona, Kshotriyas, 
sndlla]ai«biis * holy penontges—half princes, half seinls—ore by biith 
and trak fitted for religious exercises, end more likely to reach beuveo. 

* Ahaift Mrit nita ivfirliltyo maiagiiligiimi m» iaInA Cf. Mott, 
lx. ‘ Be of good clieer i thyMocbeforpTRiithoo.’ A sense of origioel 
norrupUon eeeas to be felt by all dnssrs of Hindus, as indicated by the 
fallowing prayer used after Uie (iayatrt by mony religious persons i— 

Pt^io 'liinii jiaj/a-karHitiliam pii/ialiiKl //(/la-iamlhamk, 

Tralii iitaiii, jiu^ianbibAa urta-fiujiyhara //are, 

' 1 am sinful, 1 cuamit sin, my nstuie is nsful, I sm eonceived in sin, 

Save me, 0 tbou lotos-eyed Uaii, tbo remover of sin.' 

* The original is, J/afttiioad Mans umd-bliaito mwJ-gSji miip notneui- 
hirv IX. 34. Cf. Ftot. xxin. 26,' My son, pve ms thioe bearL' 

’ A’a tail Uiataj/aie tiu-i/o m Saiaah^ XV. 6. ITttd aditya-gala^i 
Irjo yor cwnfnuiion ial trjo nVbfM MoMakam X 7 .12. Cf. Bev. xxL 23, 
‘'fiiecityhadnoneedof the sun, neititerof tbemoon, to ibinein it: for 
thegluiyuf Goil did lighten it,’ CL also Msba-bhuita IIL 1745,^:0., 
Jfa lalm mriit '4 aorno m ilyataU so in pdvsitoA, Sivffoiva firMaya 
tatra 'li/olaHle jmiii/a-laMhayti, ‘Utere (in India’s heaven) the sun 
shines not, nor the moon nor fire; there they (righteous men) shine 
by their own glory oequired thrir own merit.’ 
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I c:oiuc now to cbaptei XL, colled ' the Vision (or 
Bevcliition) of the Universal Form’ {visva-rupa-dar- 
Sanam). Arjmia, filed with awe at the discovery of the 
true nature of Kriahpa, acting as bis cliariotrer, addresses 
him thus:— 

Most mighty Lord snpreme, this rerelstioii 
Of tliy myiteiiouR easence sod thy oneoesH 
With the eternal Spirit, cleats sway 
The mists of my illusions. Slum roe then 
Thy form celestial, most dieins of men,' 

If hsply I may diire to look opua it. 

Tn this ErUhoa replins:— 

Thou canst not bear to gau npon my shape 
With tliese thy human eyes, O son of Pm.idu, 

Hut now 1 gift thee with telesUal risioii; 

Behold uc in a hundred thousand forms. 

In phases, colours, fashions iofinile. 

Here follows the description of Krishpa’s superoatural 
transformation : ’— 

Thus having iiud, the mighty Lord of sll 
Displayed to Arjona lus form sopreme, 

Kndowed with countless monUis nitd oountlees eyes, 

With countlou fsoei turned to every quarter, 

With countlem msrvellous sppearancee. 

With onuuneots and wrestbs and robes divine. 

With heavenly fregrance and celestial weapona 
It was os if the firmament weie Sllsd, 

All in on instant, with a thonsaad suns, 
llbiing with daasling lostrs. so beheld he 
The glories of the univsne ctdlected 
In the one person of the Clod e( gods.’ 


' PunmltoUanra, ‘ most escsllent of men,' a common name for 
Krishna. 

’ The idea of this, Dr. Lovinser considen borrowed from tho Ooepel 
narrative of the tranifiguration. RiscwtainlyveryinetructivetoooB- 
traet the siffiplieity of the Gospel scene: ' His face did ehine os the sun, 
and his raiment was white the light,' Mstt aril, s, Mark ix. 3. 

* In the Udyoga-parva of the Mshs-bhinte (4419-4430) Kfishtm 
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Aijnna, with every hair on hie body briatliog with awe, 
bows his head at this vinon, and folding his bands in 
reverence, giv^ ntterance to a |)assiouatc outburst of 
enthusiastic udonition, which I here abridge:— 

I Bee tbee, nightj Lotd of all, revealed 
In fonna 0! infinite divenily. 

1 Bee tliae like a moBK of poreet liglitt 
Fluhing thy luxtre eveiywbwe amtnd. 

I see thee crowned with epiendoar Uko the eun, 

Pervading eertli and 1^, immeewnrable, 

Uoundleai, without beginning, middle, end, 

Preaerrer of unpenahable law. 

The everlaating Uan; • the lri{de vwld 
Id awe-atruck at ihit viaiim of thy fonn, 
f<tupendoua, indexenhaUe m glory. 
lUve mercy, Qod of gode; the universe 
le fitly deuled by thy mejaaty, 

Fitly to thee alooe derates ito bomige. 

Ac thy approaoh tbs evil demons flee, 
hsttend in terror to tbs winds «f bssTen. 

The multitude of boly saints' adore thee— 

Thss, first Creator,* lord of all tbe gods, 

Tbs ancisQt One,* euprene BeoeplaeU 
Of all that if and is not, knowing all, 

And to be known by all ImmsDsely vast, 


reveals bis fonn in tbe sure way to tbs ssssmblsd princas, who are 
obliged (0 duse their eyes at the awful ngbt, while the blind Dh|ita- 
raibfra ia gifted with divine visiaa that be may behold tbe glorious 
apeetnele {4437). 

t SaaaUitiaJt jwniiAaA (XI. iS) may be translated ' the eternal 
Spirit.' 

* MaharAit, great sainta and Siddbas, XI. ai. Cf. parts of tbs Te 
Denm. Tbs Siddhas an aemi-divitta beinga npposed to posassa great 
purity, called BUhyas in the eerliet mythology (Hanu I. st). Siddhas 
and Sidbyas an tomstimea oonfused, (bon^ mentioned eepantely in 
the text, 

* Cf. John viu. 38,' Before Abcibim wa^ I am.’ 

* ArwAa^paraeoi), 'the most saoient peteon,' XI. 38. CL Daniel 
viL 9, ‘TI1C of dayt did dt' 
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Thou compi^ndeit aQ, thou art the All (XI. 40). 

To thee earth’s greatest heroes must return, 

Blending once more with th; resplendent eSMnce, 
like mighty riven rushing to the ocean (XL 28}. 

To thee be sung a thausaod hymni of imise 
By every creature and fton every quarter, 

Before, above, behind, llail 1 Hail ! thou All! 

Again and yet again I wonhip thee. 

Have merry, I implore thee^ and forgive, 

Tliat I, in ignorance of this thy glory, 

Ihosumed to call thoe Priead; und pardon too 
Whnte’er I liave too negligcnUy uttered. 

Addressing theo in too familiar tones. 

Unrivalled God uf gods, I tall beforo thee 

Prostrate in adoration, tboa the Father 

Of all that lives and hves not; have compassion. 

Bear with me, os father with a son. 

Or os a lover witli a cherished one. 

Kow that I see thee as thou really art, 

I tlirill with terror I Mercy I Lord of lords, 

Once more display la me thy human form, 

Thou habitation of the univeiM.’ 

Many other remarkable paBsngcs might be adduced in 
cunocctlou with the first two divisions of the subject- 
matter of the Dhugavad-g^tA. I note the following 

He who has brought his membei* under subjection, but sits with 
foolish mind thinking in his heart of sensual things, is called a hypo¬ 
crite (iiiithi/xWim). (III. 6 . QL MaU. v. *8.) 

Many are my births that ore past; many are thine too, 0 Arjuna. 
I know them sit, Init thou knowesl them not (IV. j, Cf. John 
viii. 14.) 

For the eKtablishment of righteousoNs am I bom fran time to time. 
(IV, 8. Cf. J<d)n xviii. 37, i John uL 3.) 


^ XL 45, 46. Dr. Lorioser compstus the awe of our Lord’s disaples. 
Matt. xvii. 6, ‘They fell on their facet and were sore afraid.' Also of 
Simon Peter, Luke v. 8,' When Simon Peter saw it, hs fell down at 
Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, 0 Lord.’ 
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1 aiu dearer to tlie vise than all poasesMODS, and be ia dear to uie, 
(VI. 17. Cf. Lukexiv. 33, John liv. ai.) 

Tho i^omnt, tlio unbeliever, end be of a doubting mind perieli 
utterly. (IV, 40. Cf. Mark xvi 16.) 

In him aru alt Udogo, by him Uiie nnivene was spread out (VIII. 
22. Ct. Acts xvii. eS.) 

Deluded men despise luc when 1 have taken bunum form. (IX. 11. 
Cf. John I la) 

in all the Vedas I am to be known. (XV. 15. Cf. John v. 39.) 

As many usee as there are in a reeervmr filled with waters coming 
from all parts (for bathing, washing, or drinking), so mitny does n 
knowing Brahnuin find in all the Vctla& (IL 46. Mr. l^omson ootn- 
peres the various uses made of torts from our own asored Seriptares.) 

The uext is suggestive of the doctrioe that the coudi- 
tioQ of tho soul for a future state is determined before 
death:— 

WhatvVfi' a uutii'e etata of mind be st the moment when he leaves 
Uie body to that condition dues he always fit, being made to conform to 
that. (Vlll, 6. Cf. Kcclea zi. 3. Ibis is tbedyiog Backkara which 
delays the passage to heaven.) 

A similar passage occurs in the (l^iaudogya Upanishad:— 

Man is a cnutnre of intelligence (tTofs-miJ^); whstever ideas be 
forma in this life, Jio becomes so when be dqnils to snotLer, therefoiw 
he should reflect (on God, 111 . 14. 1). 

The next is a paraphrase of XVK 12-16. It may be 
compared wiih Luke xii. 17-20:— 

Kntangled in a hundred woddly snares, 
hvlf-seeking men, by ignorance deluded, 

Striw by unrighteous means to pile up riclies 
Tlien, in their eeK-compIaccnoy, they soy, 

' Tliis nrqusition I have made t^lay, 

Tliut 1 will gain tononow; so much pelf 
Is hoarde<l up already, lo much more 
lleuuiins that I have yst to treasnre up 
Tliis enemy I have deitroyed, him also 
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And otlien in their tun 1 will deepetch. 

I em a lord ; I will enjoj fifself; 

I'm wealthy, noble, itron^ tueoHeful, happy : 

I'm abeolutely perfect; no one else 
In bU the world can be compered to me. 

Now I will offer up a eucrifiee. 

Give gifta with lavixlt imnil end be triumphant.' 

Such men, befooled by cndleaii, vain oonceita, 

(Jaught in the meehea of the worid's illufiou, 

Immerxed in Hensonlity, deeccnd 
Down to the foulcet liell of unclean ipiritii. 

I add ii fuw lines frum clutpter III., in wliieb Krisbtiti 
cxiiorta Arjmm to dietetic action by an argument drawn 
from llic I'xauipic set by liinisclf in bis own everlasting 
exertions for the good of the world (cf. John v. 17). The 
order of the text is uut observed iu ibc following version, 
Aud tho sentimeut iu lines 6, 7, is from chapter II. 47 

Petfonu all neeeunty acta, for eetton 
ie better than inaction, none can lire 
Ily silting Mill and doing nought; it i* 

Ily action only that a nton attains 
Immunity from action. Yet tn working 
Ne'er work for recompenso; lei (be art'e motive 
lie in the art iImIF. Know that work 
I'niceeds fi'cim the Riipienie. I am the pattern 
For man to (ollaw ; know that I have done 
All acts iilrnidy, nought remnina for me 
To gain hy iieiion, yet 1 work for ever 
Unweariedly, and this whole univerae 
Would perUli if I did not work my work (III. ] 9). 

'llic thirtl division of the poem, comprising the six last 
chapters, ainis particularly at iaterweaving Siin-lvhya doc¬ 
trines with tho Vediintii, though this is done more or less 
tlirougiiout tlic whole work. It accepts the doctrine of a 
supreme presiding Spirit (called Param Bixikma ur Adht/- 
atmam, XIII. 12, VIII. i), as the first source of the nni- 
verae, but asserts the eternal existence of Prolqiti and 
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Punislia—that is, of ao original eternal element and son! 
—both emanating from the supreme Being (then regarded 
06 Pant Pivkriti, ‘ supreme Prokriti’). It maintains the 
individuality and personality of souls, and affirms that the 
body and all the world of sense is evolved out of 

Prakriti by the regular Bon-kbyan proceu, through Buddbi, 
Ahankiira, the five suhtilc elementa, the five grosser ele¬ 
ments, and the eleven org-ons, including mind. Thus, in 
XIII. 19 and in VII. 4-6, we read :— 

Lsuti tliat I'ralpti and Punuba also m both of them without 
Iieginnin^. And know that the Vikan^ or ‘ produotiona,' and the 
Ounos (aes p. 85) ore sprung from Prakriti 

Earth, water, fire, air, rtlier, mind, intdle^, and egoism, into these 
eight is my Prak|iti divided. This Pnikpti is the inferior one, but 
learn my superior Pnkriti to be other Ihsn tiua Understand that all 
thisga are produced from this other Prakriti 

Again, in VII. 12-14, K|i*hoa, speaking of the three 
Gunas, says 

Know that all the three Ounai, whether Ealiva, Itajss, or Tamne 
(d. p, 85], proceed only from me. I nm not in them, hut they in ma 

All this univene, deluded by time three conditions consisting of 
the Gti^as, duee not rerognise me, the imperishable Being, snperior 
to them ah. 

For this dime illusion {ifrryic, i.a, ‘Oiasory crestion’), ctmsisting of 
the three Oui^ caused by me, ie difficult to be jsiaeed over, 'niaen 
only are delivered from it who here reoiwee to me. 

The eclecticism of tlie Bliagavad-gita will he sufficieutiy 
apparent from these examples. 1 close my brief survet' 
of this celebrated poem by three or four passages (taken 
from chapter III. 27, chapter XIII. 29, 31), which form 
a fit conclusion to the subject, as they coiiUiin the gist of 
the whole argument, viz., that it is Arjuna’s duty as a 
soldier to act like a soldier and to do the work of his 
caste, regardless of consequences; and that this may be 
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done coiiBistentlj with adhesion to the Vedantic dogma of 
the soul’s real inactivity and state of passionless repose:— 

All actions are ineesaontlj performed 
Bj operation of the qualities 
Of Pralcfiti; deluded bjr the Uton^t 
Of individuality, the aonl 
Vainly bolievet itself to be the doer. 

The Bonl existing from eteniily, 

Devoid of qnatitiee, imjierisliable, 

Abiding in the body, yet supreme, 

Acta not, nor is by any act polluted. 

Ho who peroeivos that aetioas are performed 
By Praltriti alone, and that Ura sou] 
la nut an actor, sees the truth ari^l. 

Kfislina’s lust a<lvtce may be thus suniiueil up :— 

Act tlien and do thine own appointed task, 

Tn oveiy action my aHsiatanco ask, 

Do all with heart and soul absorbed in me, 

So sbalt thou gain thine end end be from trouble free. 

Arjuiia’s c<^cicIu6ioQ mny l>e thus jtRniplirascil 

Eternal One 1 thy gl»ry just behold 
Mae all illusion from my soul dispelled ; 

Now by thy favour is my oonscionce clear, 

1 will thy bidding do and fight without a fear. 

To any oue who has followed me iu tracing the outline 
of this remarkable philosophical dialogue, and has noted 
the numerous parallels it offers to passages in our sacred 
Scriptures, it may seem stnuigc that 1 hesitate to concur 
ill any theory which explains th^e coincidences by sup¬ 
posing that the author hod access to the Kew Testament 
or that he derived some of bis ideas from the first propa¬ 
gators of Christianity. Sorely it will be conceded that 
the probability of contact and interaction between Gentile 
systems and the Christisu religion in the first two cen¬ 
turies of our era must have been greater in Italy than iu 
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India. Yet, if we fcike the writings and recorded sayings 
of tliree great Boman philosopbers, Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius, we slinll find tbem full of resemlJances 
to pns&igcs ill our Scriptures, while there appears to be 
no ground whatever for suppoang that tliese eminent 
Pagan wi'itei'H and tliinkers derived any of their ideas 
ii'iim oillior Jewidi or Oiristi&u sources. In fact, the 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, in his interesting and valuable work, 
‘Seekers after God,’ has dearly shown that ‘to say that 
Pagan ninrality kindled its laded taper at the Gospel light 
wliethcr furtively or unconseinusly, that it dissembled the 
obligation and made a Ixia-st of tlie splendour, us if it were 
originally her own, is to make an a%ertion wholly unten* 
able.’ lie points out that the alteiD]>t8 of the Christian 
Fathers to make out Pythagoras a debtor to Hebraic 
wisdom, Plato .on ‘ Atticizing Mos^ Aristotle a picker up 
of ethics from a Jew, Seneca a correspondent of St Paul, 
were due ' iu some coses U> ignorance, and in some to a 
want of perfect honesty in controversial dealing.’ 

His arguments would be even more conclusive if applied 
to the BhagavAd-git&, the author of which was probably 
contemporaneous witli Seneca. It most, indeed, be ad* 
mitted that the flashes of true light which emerge from the 
mists of pantheism in the writings of Indian philoHupliers, 
must spring from the same source of light ns tin' Gospel 
itself; but it may reasonably be questioned wlicther there 
could have been any actual contact (d the Hindu systems 
witli Christianity without a more satisfactory result in the 
modification of pantheistic- and aiiti-C^iristiau ideas. Iu 
order that the resemblances to Scripture iu the writings 
of Roman philosophers may be compared with those just 
noted, I subjoin a few instances from ' Seekers after God ’ 
and Dr. Ramage’s ‘ Beautiful Thoughts: ’— 

t. Beiwai. ‘God eomM to men: atj, vbat is neaiw, oome* into 
men.' ' A iwrad spirit dwells withio us, the observer end gnaidian of 
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bH oiii' evi] uid oar good.’ Of. i Oor. iii. 16. ' Let him fflio bAth ron- 
ferred b faroar hold hi* tosgae/ ‘In oonferrin” » favour nothing 
should I* more avoided then pride.’ Cf. Uoit. \i 3. ‘If you wish to 
be loved, love.’ ‘Expect from anotber vhot yon do to .mother.' ‘M’e 
are all wicked; therefore whatever we Uanie in nnotlipr we tdiall find 
in our own bosom.’ ‘ A good man is God’s disripir ,md imitator and 
His true offspring, whom that nugniCoent Rither doth, after the 
manner of severe paronte, educate hardly.’ ‘Gnl is nigh to thee, lie 
is with thee. He is in thee.’ ‘Temples ore not to Iw built fui' G<kI witli 
stones {Hied on high; Ho is to he ctnisccrated in the breast uf carh.' 
‘ What a foolish thing it » to promise cnirsidrcs n long lifr, who me 
not. inastera of even to-morrow!’ ‘live witii men ns if find saw,voii.' 
‘ Other men's sina are before oureyes; our own Iwliinrl our baek.' ‘The 
greater port of mankind arc angry with ike sinner and not with the 
xin.' ‘Tlio aeverest puaisfimeut a man can receive who has injured 
nuothor, is to have cnnimilU'd tlie injury.’ 

i. Epiotetns. ' If you always remeniber that in 11II you dn in soul nr 
liody God stands by as a witness, in nil your pmj-ers and your actions 
ynu will not err; and you shall have Gwl duelling witli yoo.’ ‘How 
should 11 man grieve his meuyt I’y pteparing himself to net in the 
nohlest manner,' Cf. Iloin. xiL sa 
3. Harais Aiiiclitia ‘The liesl way of avenging thyself is not to 
lieconio like the u-TOiig-iIoor.' ‘Uen rsist for the sake uf unt! anuther. 
Tench them or bear with them.’ Of. » Hiea*. iv. 15, Col, iii. 13. ’In 
Che morning when thou risesl iinwilliugly let tliean thoughta bo present, 
“ I nm rising to the work of a human bring. Wljy, then, am 1 dis¬ 
satisfied if I am going to do tlie tilings for wbirii I exist and for wliicli 
1 was bioiight into the worhlt” ]V«l tiiou OAist, thru, to take tiiy 
plensoiT, and not for ocCiau or exertion I Dust thou not two the little 
bini*, thr nuls, the sjuders, the bees working together to put in nrder 
their epwi'nl jiarts of tlie unirerxel’ Cf. J’rov, vi. fi. 
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Smriti —The VedSngas. 

Hitherto we have been engaged m describing briefly 
Aud illuBitating by selected examples tiie three divisioas 
of tlie Veda, viz., Montni, Biahtuava, and Upanialiod, 
.md tlie six Hiir&inas or systems of philosophy developed 
out of the third of these divisions. All three portions 
of the Veda come under the lica<l of ‘audition,’ 
or iSnita,—that which is directly heanl or revealed—the 
eternal voice of divitie knowledge liuanl* by certain boly 
men called ^ishis, aud by them orally transmittuJ; or 
if coiumittod to writing, then writtou down exactly us 
heard, without auy ineerveutioD of human authorship. 
We now pass from 3 rati and the six Darsnnns to the 
second great head of Sonskfit literature, called Stafiii, 
‘ recoUectiou,’ or that which is remembered and hutiJcJ 
down by tradition (os di8tioguisbi.-<l from ‘ audition ’). 
This is believed to be founded on ^ruli, ' direct revela¬ 
tion,’ os its jirimaiy basis, nnd only possesses nulLoritr 
ill so for as it is in hannoiiy with such revealed truth.' 
The very essence of Smritj, however, is considered to 
be that it was delivend foeuwrUer by human authors 
and put into the fonu of hminui composition. In its 


^ Us expremion gmcrallj wed w that tlie I,lubiii mw the hymog, 
rii/tt Iieing fancifully connected with tlriM, os if ftom root drii; but 
the termg ^ruti and taken in eoonectiun vitb the theory of the 
eternity of lound, indicate that the ear »ag the channel of communi¬ 
cation. 

^ If Veila^jhya, it is declared to be nufipiuUa. Manu XIL 95. 
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widest acceptation, Smriti may be said to inclnde six 
pzineipal subjects or departments, Tiz., I. six VedOngas, 
‘limbs for supporting tbe Veda,’ or, in other words, helps 
to aid the student in reading, understanding and apjdj- 
ing it to sacrificial rites (and hence called Prava 6 ana, 
Mann III. 184): they are —k Ealpa, 'ceremonial direc> 
tory,’ comprismg rules relating to the Vedie ritual and 
the whole complicated process of sacrifices, which rules 
are called ^rauta-sutra, because they nre Vedic, and 
relate directly to the application of the Mantra and Brah> 
ma^a portion of ^rati, being especially guides to the 
Brahma^; 2. ^iksbS, ‘ tbe seicnce of pronunciation; ’ 
3. 6handas, ‘ metre; ’ 4. Niruhto, ' exposition of difficult 
Vedie words;'5, Vyakaratjia, ‘grammar;’ 6. Jyotisha, 
‘ astronomy,' including aritlimotilc and mathematics, espe¬ 
cially in connection with astrology. Of these Vedan-gas, 
I. and 6. are for employing the Veda at sacrifices, s. and 3. 
are for reading, 4. and 5. for understanding it II. The 
Smdrtasalra, a comprehenave term for such rules as 
do not relate to ^uta or Vedic ceremonies, which were 
usually on a graud scale and public In their character, but 
rather to religious acts of e private and personal kind, 
falling naturally uuder two divuions, vie., a. family or 
domestic rites {gri^y<^) performed at statod periods; h. con¬ 
ventional usages and every-day practices (somoyotfaro); 
on which account these Binarta ^tras must be separated 
into two classes, a. Grihya-eutra, b. Samay&dSrikaiSUtra. 

III. Tlie Dharma-iwstnis or ‘Law-books, and especially 
tbe Laws of Jfanu, and pther so-called inspired law¬ 
givers—supposed to have grown out of the Smarta Sutras, 

IV. The Itihasas or ‘ legendary poems,’ under which head I 
place as portions of Smriti tlie two great epic poems called 
RamgyaQa and MahS-bharata, aud then, for convenience, 
os following and depending on these, but not as properly 
Smriti, the artificial poems (Eavyss) and erotic poems 

X 
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and the dramas, almost all of which in their sabjcct- 
matter are closely connected vidi the two great epics. 
V. The eighteen Pxirdnas or ancient legendary histories 
and traditions, with their train of e^htcen inferior Pnrauas 
[Uporpuram] and Bul»eqncnt Tantraa VI. The Nui- 
(mlras or ethical and didactic writings of all kinds, in- 
eluding collections of faldes and ii)or:il precepts. 

1 propose now to take these mx divisions of post*Vedic 
literature in order, beginning with I. the Vcdrin-gas. 

I. The Vedangas. 

They are six in number. Let us consider them (not 
quite according to the Bindu order) in the following 
sequence: i. Kalpa; 2. &kshd: S- ClKindas; 4. NirvJita; 
5. Vyakaraw; 6. Jyotisha. 

77 *« VedSngai^Kalpa, ‘ceremonial directory.’ 

In the first place, then, as regards Kalpa; this denotes, 
83 we have seen, a kind of ceremonial directory or rubric 
put forth in the form of short aphoristic Bhtras or rules, 
called §rauta, because serriog os guides for the applica¬ 
tion of the Mantra and Brabmapa’portion of ^ruti to the 
conduct of sacrificial rites. There are Srauta Sutras for 
each of the five Ssmhitas of the Veda. Thus, for the 
Rig-veda there are the Aivaidyana, n^n^dyanct, and 
^xmaka ^lauta Sutras; for the Sama-veda, the Makdca, 
Latydyana, and Drdhydya^; for the Taittiriya or Black 
Yajur-veda, the ApOitamha, BaxidJiayana, ScOydsltadha 
Hiranya-heiin. Manaxia, Bkaradvaja, Vadki'ina, Vai- 
khdnasa, Laugdkski, Maitra. Katha, and Vardha; for 
the Vajasaneyi or White Tajur-veda there is only the 
Katydyana ; ^ for the Atbarra-veda only the KaxtSika. 

> Editedbj'ProfcuorWebo'toeompieleUwierifliofluigrMtsditioii 
of the White Tajnr-Teda with its Bribsuuu (the S'stspslhe). 
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I should rciuai'k Iterc tliat tlic word Sutm (derived 
from tlie root Siv, ‘to scft’*) mcaus proiHtrly ‘ stung,' aud 
that this name was applied to auy series' of rules or 
aphorisms, either because they were, figuratively, strung 
togctlier, or because they were wrilteii cn leaves held 
together by strings.* It is perhaps essential to the true 
nature of a Bnibrnanical Sutra that it should be a rule 
or dogma expressed os briefly as possible. In the gram¬ 
matical Sutras not a single letter is allowed which can by 
any contrivance be dispensed with, and moreover in these 
Sutras letters and syllables arc often used symbolically, 
like algebraic signs, to indicate ideas which would other¬ 
wise require a whole sentence or more to express them 
at full. In the philosophical Sutras, as wc have already 
seen, great brevity and a rigid economy of words is also 
practised, the aim being to furnish the shortest possible 
suggestive memorial sentences an aid to the memory of 
both teachers and learners in an age when books were 
scarce and paper and printing uiikmown (see p. 46). 
This extreme conciseness is not always maintained, espe¬ 
cially in later Sutra works, but it generally holds good 
that tlie older the Siitra the greater its curtness and ellip¬ 
tical obscurity, so that without a commentary or a key 
to their interpretation these ancient aphorisms are quite 
unintelligible. In later times, as books became more com¬ 
mon, the necessity for elaborate and overstrained concise¬ 
ness was gradually removed,* and rules and aphorisms, 
though still strung together in Sutra style, were more 
fully and explicitly and even sometimes metrically stated.* 
In fiict, these later Sutra works may be regarded as simple 

^ (Sutra in the singular may denote a whole collection of rules. 

t iTiw Ult ie the ^eoiy of the late Fredenor GoldstUcker. 

* This relaxation led at last to ^Tervoppoaiteeitreme of pnlixit 7 , 

as in the Buddhist Satrsa. 

* In some Sutra works there is an occasional admixture of Slokas. 
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collections of formnlated precepts or dogmas adapted to 
serve as convenient manuals to particnlar B3r8tem8 of 
teaching, whether in ritual, philosophy, law, or grammar. 
If Sanskrit scholars are asked to state the age of the 
oldest Sutra works, they are again obliged to confess their 
inability to fix any precise date. The most oncient ore 
probably not older than the fifth or sixth century B.C., 
and the time of the com{ulation of the most recent is 
perhaps not far removed from the commencement of the 
Christian era. I have placed the Kalpa Sutras first be¬ 
cause they are probably oldest, being closely connected 
with the BrShmai^a or ritoai portira of ^mti, and thence 
called krauts. 

The following translation of the first ten Sutras of 
^tyayana’s ^ranta-sutra, which belong to t})e ^atapatha- 
biibrnap and White Tajur-veda (see Weber’s edition), 
will give some idea of the nature of these rules. To 
make each aphorism intelli^ble, additional natter has 
to be introduced from Uie commentary of T&jhika-deva. 
This 1 have done parenthetically in the examples hero 
given. I have also given the original text of the Sutras 
in italics:— 

I. 17ow, therefon, th« right («f cn^i^gu ncriQci«lMt0 u kbontto 
be laid down in the following ralei). \Atlialo ’tfAt/Sdro^] 

I. (Steridrial) acts (like the Agoi-lioUa, be.) u« ottaoded with noom- 
paDsa(iuohastliaattaiDaiatitofbaavaD,wealth,ofaHti,&c.) 
hamdiii.] 

j. (According to the prim^ faeit view of the naattor there miut be a 
ri^t) of ell (eteaturea, t,g. of mao, even though blind, domb, lama, or 
deaf, of goda, of {Uahia, and of anisali, bst not of plants, to angaga in 
tots), witboat diftinction (baeam all loidi eraaturas ace oapaUa 
of reoofflpania). [iSamafAdas oMiasAtif.] 

4. Bat (acoording to the orthodox riav, the right heloDgi) to boman 
baingi (on!;), baoanae (thaj onlj, aa the Veda daelarea, hare) the power 
of asdertahmg (laetifleUl acta, and not to goda, ILtafaia, and animala). 
[ifoMtihpasdip iwwnMa-idffloriAyQf.] 
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5. Cripplei, those ignorent at the 7 ede, nmnchs, end Sadru (ue to 
be) excepted. [AngaJuttdhulriyMlia^AiytidHt-vafy'am.] 

6. (Tbe right belongs) to Brabmene, Ksh«tii]res,> and ytUjM (bnt 
not to 9 Sdraa), aeoordisg to tbe Vedic preeept. [Brahmeuia-nymya- 
vaiiydtuaii 

7. A woinaii also (has tbe rig^tX ”»«* there is no diffeienoe (be¬ 
tween her and her husband in regard to the deaiie ior hea'venX [‘Stri 
amSeJiul.] 

8. And sinee It is so seen (in the TedaX 

9. (According to one new, the ri^t belongs) to a nan the Betha- 
kiira’ (‘cbariot-maker') caste, (so tor as legards the rite) of placing toe 
sacred lire (on toe sacrificial groimd, on the score of this caste being 
reckoned among tbe first three rlemrii) [fialhoAdratyddAJiM.] 

10. (But aoDording to the orthodox view) it is settled (that the 
Batoekara is not to be reckoned amoDg toe first three nlsimnn) (IK- 
yalaui to.] 

The Vedangae — ^ik^ui, ‘phonetic directory.' 

The next VedSn^a in our list is l^ikshd or tbe Bcience 
of proper pronunciation, especially ob teaching tbe Uwb of 
euphony peculiar to the Ve^ ThU comprises the know¬ 
ledge of letters, accents, quantity, the right use of the 
organs of articulation, and phonetics gener^ly. One short 
comparatively modern treatise on phonetics, consisting lu 
one recension of thirty-five and in another of fifty-nine 
verses (ascribed to Paoioi), aud a chapter of tbe TuittinyS- 
rapyaka are regarded os the representatives of this sub¬ 
ject; but the Vedic Fr&^&khyas aud other works on 
Vedic phonetics may be included nnder it,' and it wUl be 

^ Ihe word is used here ud in the Punisha-aukto for 

Eshatriye, see p. si. 

* This »"I”d caste, held to be toe oSiprmg of e Uibish]» by t 
Kan^ is also called Heodhanviaa. It eppeus to have enjo^ soaie 
zelipoaa pririleges, perhape because the ^bhns were Batoa-kaias, tee 
note, p. 14. Cf. Big-vsda IIL 6a 4. 

* A number d works bearing toe name of and dealing with 

phooetioi and other kindred ubjeeta, have been noently brought to 
notu& See Haug on Ms redte Accent (Mnnito, 1874X 
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coavenient bo to rega^ tiiem. These Frati^hysB are 
grammatical, or rather phonetic, treatises written in the 
Sutra style (some of them perhaps of a more recent date 
than Panini),‘ regulating the euphonic combination of 


letters and tbeir peculiar pronunciation according to the 
practice of the different ^kbas, ‘ branches,’ of the Vedas, 


in those traditional versioDs of the Vedic texts handed 


down by different familiea The Frati^akhyos do not 
undo words in the same way as the Vyalciirimn, but take 
actually formed words tut they occur in the hymoB, and 
teach the phonetic chang4» they undergo, the mode of 
pronouncing the accents, ^ In fact, they show how the 
Fada text is converted by a process of euphonic combina¬ 
tion into tlie Saiphihi. 

Since the chief virtue of the Vcdic texts wob in their 


oral repetition, and sinee so mneh iiopoitaDCC was attached 
to the proper pronunciation and accentuation of every 
syllable, it may be easily supposed that these phonetic 
manuals were of great value to persons who had to repeat 
Mantras every day as an essential part of their religious 
exercises. Tlioy probably served os guides and aids to the 
memory, both for teachers in instructing their pupils and 
for pupils in learning to recite the Veda. Four Fiati- 
^khyas are extant, viz.: j. one to the ^ukala-wkLa of the 
il^g-vcda, ascribed to Lusaka; * 2. another to a ^akha 
of the Taittiriya or Black Tajur-veda;' 3. another to a 
^akha of the Madhyandinas, of the famDy of the VSja- 
saneyins or ‘followers of the White Yajur-veda,’ whence 


^ The late Frofeeeor GoldetUcker, in hie work on F&^, deodee that 
all the Fiitiiakhyas mnet hive been postarior to Ktnini, but thii pinion 
ie ahared few other sdwlara. 

* Edited and tranilated into Ereodi bj IL Adolphe Begnier, and 
into Oannan bj Frofeeior Max HtiUsr. 

' Edited, with ita oommentary, and tranilated by Frofenor William 
D. Whitztey. 
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this is called the VajasaBeyt-prati&ikhyB; Mt ie ascribed to 
an author, Katyayana, {oobal*]^ identical with the writer 
of the Varttikas or ‘ Bupjdememary rules*' to Pai?ini; 4. an 
Atharra-veda-prSti^akbya, called ^unakiya ('^tnriidhya* 
yika,* ‘^aunaka’s treatise in four chapters.' No Piati- 
^khya has yet been fonnd to the Sama-reda. 

'Phe relative age of the Pruti&khyas in their present 
form is an open question. That to the Ilig-veda has been 
)>y some confidently declared the oldest, though written in 
Slokas with occasional admialure of other metres. 

I here translate the fifth and sixth Sutras of this Priti* 
hilkhyu, as they contain a statement of some of the points 
which form the subject of the work 

HeRvin«M pratodial Iragtli), ligiitneu (c.e., jnvudial abortBeu), 
cqiuUtj, aburtnett, longnea, and pndatiem (of ?o«elt), eliaion, an^Mi- 
Utioo, and change, original form, iu».ahang» of Visarga into a aibilanty 
regular order, the mixed tone, high tone, low tone, breath and sound,* 
and both (combined),—all thie moet be aoourately undvetood by one 
who reede (or repeats) the words of (be Veda 

[^uru/ittip laghui'i tamymp knuv<y 4 irg}M-pliitmi (a 1 
Lopagoma^iikarxii-fa profoUir rikrttmah kramaft | 
duaritoddrio-fli&irHUii hdto nadai fatkotihayam 1 
Eiai nrvatu cn vijieyai^ (hmdo^fMAan adhiyalu |] 

The first Atharvo-veda-pintimkhya states the subject of 
the treatise (Whitney, p. 9), and gives a fourfold division 
of all the parts of speech in its fint Sutra, thus:— 

The two qualitiee of the four kinds of words—noun (nwna), verb 
{akhyata), preposition (ajMssrpn), and partiris (mpdte)—aa suphonually 
joned and as sepanta worde, an here the sohject (prdi(rsam). 


* Edited and translated by Profenor Weber in the 'Indieohe 
Studien.' 

* Also edited, with a most vahialde English translation and notes, 
by Profenor William B. Whitney. 

* We learn bom the Atbarra'iwda'pntiiikhya I. is, 13, that in the 
surd eonsoiianti thoe is mere breath, and in the sonaDt) loond. 
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That is to say, the design of the Prati&khya is to form 
a Saiphita out of a Fade text. In fact, it supposes idl the 
words of the Veda to be separated from each other (os 
they are in the Pads), and then teaches how they are to be 
euphonicully connected, os they must be in the Saiphita.' 

The second chapter iutrodnees a number of rules of 
Sandhi, which will be familiar to the students of P^ini’s 
Grammar. Ihe first Sutra consists of one word, which 
must be amplified thus (Whitney’s edition, p. 72):— 

fHie foUomDg rules are to be u&deretood es of fone when tbe 
sepuate words of the disjointad text •» pat together) in the Beiphitii 

Then follow the rules, of which I subjoin three or four 
Samples (II. 10, 11,18,19, III. 30):— 

Before i, n becoBM n Muire *abva^]. 

Also before e eoiuuit palatal (at before^') \iM^vafpye gho$ha.9al{]. 

After the pnpoidtion «i>f, there it eltsio& of the letter $ of the roots 
itka and itmih [tupa ud<^ ttho’damHi^ $a-liurajya]. 

Then ii elision of B befon r 

When r is elided {tbe pnoeding vow*d is lengthened) 

The Vajasaneyi-prati&khya (L 37) gives a still more 
complete enumeration of the parts of speech, thus;— 

Words an node up of inflected fortal besee [Ce., heses haring the 
penonal endings, tecbnicallj called fm], nouns derived from verbi bjr 
Ept effixea, noons derived from Boons hj Ihddhite affixes and four 
kinds of oompounds (Avjs;l4)hava, Tetpuroiha, Dnndvt, Bahn-vrihi). 
[TMirit4addhila<attiiklagt seiidsa^ whfaeHoyaw. BeeFrofeiiorUex 
Miiller’s Andent Sanskrit latentnre, p. 1 ( 4 .] 


* In the Erma text the jet word is redted with the 2nd, that is 
Rpeated with tbe third, that with the 4tb, fto. In tbe Jata, the jtt 
word and end, and and iit, and ret and snd again; next the and 
and 3rd, 3rd and and, and and and 3rd, end ao on. In the Ohma, the 
lit and and, and and iit, xat and and again, 3rd; then 3rd, and, iit, 
lit, and, 3rd; then the snd beginia new Ghana. 
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The Vedangas — dhandas, ‘metre.' 

This Vedan-ga is iiepcrfecdy represented by tbe Clian- 
da^hiastra ascribed to PiagaJA or Fin-gaJa-nuga, which may 
be as old as the second century &c., and treats of Prakrit 
as well as Sanskrit metres, induding only a few Vedic. 
Other works ou metres are tbe Nidaiia-sutra in ten Pra* 
patakas and the ^ruta-bodha. In truth, prosody, like 
every otiicr subject in Sanskrit literature, affords held for 
almost endless investigation. It is a complete study in 
itself, and its importauee in the estimation of the Hindus 
is shown by the excessive cultivation and elaboration be¬ 
stowed upon their whole metried system. A knowledge 
of the metre of each hymn of the Ycda was considered 
essential to the right use and proper recitation of the’ 
Mantras. Hence we find &ym;ia, in Lis introduction to 
the first hymn of the Rig-veda, quoting tbe following 
precept:— 

Ha who eball cauaa tnj one to repeat {odkyafOifA) or aball bimaelf 
repeat (aay hyiDD of the Veda) witliODt haviog aoquainled hiioaelf with 
the name'of the UUhi to whom H waa revealed, the metro in 

which it wOA written, the deitj to whom it waa addreeaed, and its right 
application {j/oga), U the wwet of nnners {ja^jan). 

Again, immediately afterwards, he adds:— 

Anj one who makee oae of (a bran) without knowing the ^iabi, the 
metre, the ddtj, the right inieipcetetion according to tha Briibmaw 
(prahmaiiaTtiu^, and the aceente ie called ‘ a Uintivtboni ’ (twiRfni- 
ka^iaka, as deetrojing or obetrooting its efEcacy). 

In the ninth verse of tbe Purusha-suktaof the Kg-veda 
(see p. 3i) the metres are said to have sprung from 
Purusha himself, thns:— 

From that luUTereal aacrifiee apiang the ])i6 and Siman venae, the 
metres, and the Vajui Uumaii yt^iu tamad todi/ata). 

The Toittiriya-saiphita VIL i. i. 4, Ac., describes the 
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creation of several metres by Fiajapati (Mair, vol. i. 

p. 15):— 

Pnjapati desired ‘oiaj I be pnpegRt«d.’ He fomed the Trirfit 
from bis moutb. After it were {wod^med the deity Agni, the loetre 
Udyetri, Ac. 

In Mauu IV. 99, 100, we have the following:— 

Let not a nuts ropnt the Veda wiUtoat oleer pronumutios (of the 
letters, eccentR, Ac., tvara sar^adi, Kullfilca). Let bin always be 
careful to ledte it as composed in metre (cftusdiu-i'riiam). 

It is remarkable that in Paptioi's Grammar the usual 
name for the VeJa is Obandaa (sec p. 169). 

From the importance thus assigned to the metrical 
structure of tho hymns we shall be prepared to find 
frequent allusions to the subject of metres in the lirilh* 
maiias. In fact, these treatises attach a kind of mystical 
efficacy to their right use, and whole chapters of the 
Upnniehads enlarge on the same fanciful theme. Tbo 
G&yatr! is held iu especial veneration, the most sacred 
text of the !^ig«veda being in this metre. (Bee p. ly.) 

The following passage is from the Satapatha*bruhmatia 
I. 2, 5, 6, 4 c. (Muir's Texts, voL iv. p. 123) 

The godi having placed Viabnu to U>e east suiTounded him with 
, metrea (chaHdohhv Mita^ paryagnlu/m); saying, ‘ On the south aide 
I furiound thee witb the Giystit metre; on the west I auntnind thee 
with the ^ishfubh metre; on the north I euTTOund thee with the JagatL' 
Having thus snzToiinded him with msbes, Uiey placed Agni on the east, 
and thus Ih^ went on worshipping and toiling. By this msnns they 
acquired this whole earth (feu toid^ $anSm tmmindanla). 

Again, in the fourteenth Biabmuua of the Brihad* 
araQyaka Upanishod we md (Boer, p. 254);— 

Ihe Tnjunthi, and Samdni ore «ght syllohlea (whfde oisfia- 
rayi); the second Piida(pa(him)^ the Qaystri consists of ^ht syllables 
(asftfSbharan), This Pida of the Gayotel represents that notnre of the 
three Tedos. Whoever knows this Fids of the Giyotrl conquers all that 
is omqoenUe the knowledge of the throe Tedio. 
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Hence we cannot be suepr^d that some of the most 
Siwred metres, especially the Oayatri, were in the end 
]icTSOiiificd and invested with divine functions. Our 
present purpose and limits do not admit of out giving 
schemes of even tlie commouest foms of Sanskrit metre, 
wlietlier Yedic or Post-vedic. They will be found enu¬ 
merated in tlic third edition of my Siinskrit Grammar, 
]ip. 38S-392.’ liOt me merely observe tliat great licence 
is allowed in Vcclic prosody, so that in tljc Griy.itri, which 
iiiiiy be regarded as consisting either of three divisions 
(if eight syllalilcs each (whence it is allied tn-padu) or 
of six feet of four syllables each, the (pnantity of each 
syllable is very iru'guliir, although the second, fourth, 
and sixth foot goiicr.*dly contain two iambics. 

Of Post-vedic metres we liavc so great a variety that 
it becomes ueces»iry to arrange them under classes and 
onlors. genera and species. In truth, the elaboration of 
every kind of complicated metre is carried to an extent 
(]uitc beyond tlio ordinary pnuttiee of poetical composi¬ 
tion in otlicr languages. 'A Hindu poet,’ says Dr. Yates, 
'may proceed to any length bo pleases, within the limits 
of a thousund syllables to Ote half-littc,' or quortcr-etanza. 
The Dandaka metre (of which a Bpecimen occurs in the 
drama called hlaluU-madhava, Act V.) ’ offers more than 
any other an almost incredible capability of expansion. 
It will admit, indeed, of tbc stanza extending 27 x 4 to 
999 X 4 syllables. But the commonest form of metre, 
chiefly found in epic poetry—the Auushtubh or ^loka 
—is short and easy. It consbts of four half-lines of 
eight syllables each or two lines of sixteen syllables each, 

^ See elfio Colebiooke'f Esuy «i Su>»krit and metrw and 

Professor Weber's artides in the ' Indiaobe Studien.’ 

* Beginning &«. Ithasfiftj'foursjIIableetothe 

quarter-verse. This specimen is trusiated in the Asiatie Beeesrehee, 
vol X p. 456. 
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the lost two feet of each line being iambics (see San¬ 
skrit Grammar, p. 28S). The Indro-Tsjra (with its Upen- 
dra-vajrS variety) is also a etanmon metre, and one of the 
most rhythmical. It nearly corresponds to one occurring 
iu Horace’s fourth Ode:— 

Vulcunilt irdOtts uni oflleiDai, 

irSbuntquu sieew udtlnsC euriiui. 

But to make the Latin agree with the Sanskrit metre we 
must suppose the first syllabic of machinae and of urit 
to be short. It might ho represented in an English line 
thus, ' Ddwn comes the r&io, and with It comes tli6 thun¬ 
der,’ au cnipliasis being placed on tlie first sylliihle. 

71 tc ‘exposition.’ 

The object of this Vedun-ga is etymological explanation 
or intcrjirctatiou of difficult Vedic words. Doubtless, 
numerous works devoted to this object once existed, but 
all have pcrislied except one, which is now tlic typical 
ropresoutative of the whole class.' This is a compilation, 
accompanied with an exposition, by an author named 
Yaska, who, according to the best authorities, lived before 
Funini,’ probably about 400 years B.c., or about 1800 
years before Siiyana, His work consists first of three bare 
lists or catalogues of words in five chapteis: viz., a. The 
Naigliantvka in three chapters of synonyms or rather of 
collections of words said to have the same meaning as 
some one word of known signification given at the 
end, one such collection being ^ed a Nighantu. The 


^ No lets than seveDtesn Ntinibaku or 'isterpnlen of tbe Yedt' 
ore mentioned b; name ti heviof preceded Yaska. See Dr. Muir’s 
ortiote on Uis interpreUtion of Ihs Yedo, p. 3SI. 

< Pinini himself implies (lY. L iia) that the name mstu a 
descendant of Toiko. 
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Bynonyms in each collectioQ vary from two (III. 22) to 
one hundred and twenty-two (II. 14), and can scarcely 
be called synonjniB in the etnet sense. For example, when 
it is Baid that vartaU, ' he tuins;' lotate, ‘ he rolls;' sar- 
pot*, ‘hecreeps;’ arovalt, *heflows;' gransaU:, ‘hedrops;’ 
plavate, ‘he swims;’ diyate, ‘he flies;’ ^ati, ‘he falls,’ 
and 122 other words are all synonyms of gameUi, ‘he 
goes,' or gati, ‘ going,’ ^lis most be understood very widely 
as intending to indude all forms and varieties of motion. 
Again, in I. 12, we have a collection of loi words, which 
are all said to be synonyms of water (irchl'n), but it is 
obvious that the only attribute most of these have in 
common is, that they arc varieties of fluids, including, 
for example, nectar (amnta) and clarified butter {havis). 
Seeing, therefore, that mauy of tlic words brought to¬ 
gether are old Vedic words of doubtful meaning, quite 
unknown to classical Sanskrit, and seeing that a complete 
explanation of the gradatious and modifleations of sense 
under each head of synonyms is wanting, tbe practical 
ntllity of these lists is of course very small iudeed, h. The 
Naigama, a collection of 278 scpfiratc words (padSni) 
occurring in the Veda {nigama), all in one chapter of 
three sectlona c. The Daivala or 151 words relating to 
deities and religious or sacriScial acts, in one chapter of 
six short sections. Whe^er these collections were drawn 
up by Tasks himself or by some previous compiler is not 
certain, but there is no doubt that the second and most 
important part of the woik, viz., the Nirukta or ' czplana- 
rion’ of the words in these lists, is his own composition. 
Although, therefore, the tenn Nirukta is sometimes ap¬ 
plied to the lists of words, it more properly belongs to 
Yaska's explanation of them, which occupies twelve chap¬ 
ters. The first of tbe twelve is a kind of introduction, 
which contains some interesting discussions of philological 
questions and a sort of suismsiy or sketch of grammar; 
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the following two chapters are an imperfect eipositioQ of 
the Naighaptuka or ‘ lists of aynonymons words,' the defi- 
eiency of which has been to a certain extent supplied by 
Durga, a commentator on Yaska; the next three chapters 
explain the Kaigama or ‘single Vedic words,' and the last 
six the Daiviita or 'deities addressed in the hymns.’ 
Thus the three collections with their explanations occupy 
seventeen chapters. The value of the work* consists in 
its being the oldest extant commentary on the Veda. 
When words arc explained, Vedie passages are quoted in 
illustration, and tiic author often entere into curious 
etymological investigutions, which possess great interest 
from their universally admitted antiquity, but are difficnlt 
to understand from tbo extreme brevity and obscurity of 
their style. 

1 here abridge some valuable remarks from Dr. John 
Muir's article on the ‘ Intcrprcbition of the Veda,' in 
the Boyal Asiatic Society’s Journal (vol. ii. new series, 
p. 320) 


The Nirukta mtkefi freqaent refereitm (o the BnhDaQM, and allodes 
to Torioug eehooU of Vedic ioterpreiatioD which existed anterior to its 
author, euch as the NuirukUe or 'e^mologute,' the AitibSgikaB or 
Megendai; writers,’and the Yajtikaa or ‘ritualUts.’ Yiiaka supplies 
spediDODK of the mode of explaining the hymns adopted by different 
lebools of interpivtoia. Thus we an told (Nimkta XI, >9, 31) that 
the Nairuktos undontood Anumatj, Baka, BinlToli, and Kuhu to be 
goddesses, while the Yiijiiikas took titan for the new and full moona 
Ike gods called Aivins were a great enigma. The Nirukta (XII 1) 
givea the following answers to the qoeetion who they were: ‘ Heaven and 
Earth,’ say some; ' Day and Bi^it,' say othen; ' the Sua and Moon,' 
say others; ' two Kings, performen of holy acte,’ say the Aitibiisikas. 
Again, Nirukta (VI 13) tells us that AnrMbbiva understood Nasatyeu 
(an epithet of the Atvins) es 'tree, not false,’ Agrayaw to(^ it to 
mean ‘ leaden of truth ’ (ntyiuya pra^efanu ); while Yaska himself 
suggests tiiat it may mun ‘ nos e bo m ' {fiatiliS-prabhavau). Again, we 


‘ It has hesD sUy edited ^ Profemot Both. 
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an informed (Nirukta III. 8) that aome nndentood the five peoples 
(panlajanalf) mentioned in Qig-veda X 53. 4 to be the Gendharvas, 
PitTU, gods, Asuras, and Baksbues; whilst Anpameojava took them 
for the four castes and the NithadaA Bo, again, KiitthakTa undentood 
Nantar^ to designate ' sacrifice* bet Sakapupi took it for a name of 
Agni (Nir. VIII. 4. 5). In like meaner, Yaska's predecessors wen not 
agreed as to what was meant bj Vishnu’s three steps in Itig-veda I. 
22. 17; S^apuni maintaining tlmt thej wen planted on the earth, 
the atmoepben, and the sky respeetiveljj and AunahhSva that the hill 
over which the sun rises, the meridian, and tho hill where be sets, wen 
the localities referred to. One of these pndeoeasors (KauUa) had the 
audacity to assert that Vedie e^isition was useless, as the hymns 
wen obscure, unmeaning, or rautoally oontradictory. As instancea of 
obaeurity he cites the texts in whi^ tho words amyaJc (Big-veda I, 
»fi 9 - 3)1 (V. 44. 8), jarttgAyi (VI. u. 4), and lat^vlsu (VIII. 

66 . 4) occur, In ngnrd to this diarge, T^a replies that it is not the 
fault of the poet that the blind man does not see it. In the Nirukta- 
paritisbta the ‘ four defined grudee or stages of speech ’ lefomd to in 
Big'Veda I, 164. 45, arc said to be explained hy the l^shii aa meaning 
the four mystic words, om, lAAh, khtmai, »rnr; by the grammarians, as 
denoting nouns, verbs, prepositions, and particles; by the ritnalisU, as 
tlie bymns, liturgical precept^ Brahmanas, and ordinary language; 
by tbe styraologUts, as the Itig, Yajusb, Baman, and the current lu> 
guage; by others, os tbe speech of seqients; birds, reptiles, and the 
vernacular i by tbe •piritoalists, as Uiatof beasts, musical iostruments, 
wild animals, and aoul. 

It is evidcot iivm tbe above remarks that great differ¬ 
ence of opinion existed among expositors of the Yeda even 
in Yaska’s time, considerabljr more than 2000 years ago, 
and that the objections of sceptics and rationalists had to 
be met and answered by ortbodoz theologians like himsclli 
He commences bis own exposition thus ( 1 . i):— 

The traditional collection (d words has been thus traditionally repented. 
That most now be expUinsd. They otU this traditional ofilection the 
Nighaptoa. [SamdmnifO^ tandmnata^ m eydkAydlovpas ttsn wnof/t 
$<mamnayairi mgAo^favn Hy auafa ft als,] 

Perhaps as good an example of Yaska’s condensed s^le 
as can be offered is a passage quoted and explained by Pro- 
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feasor GoldstUckcr from Both's edition, I. 3. It is inte¬ 
resting as showing that, for the better interpretation of the 
Veda, Taska aimed at giving some sort of exposition of 
grammar and grammatical smence as then nnderstood:— 

(!nie ancient grommuian) Sakatijana laye Uiat pnpoeitiona when 
not attached (to noona or verba} do not ezpren tDeaninga; but Gargja 
wya that they illuatrate (or modify) the action which ii ezprcMed by a 
noon or verb, and that their eenaea are variona (even when detached). 
Now they expreaa Uiat eense wbi^ tnheree in than; that u, that which 
modifiea the eenae of a noun or verU tRie prepoaition d ia in the senae 
of limit; pra and parii expreae the reveree of that; abhi, direction 
towanle; ywofi, the reveree of that; atiand m, eoperiority; ntranddor, 
the reverse of these two; ni and itt^ the act of taking down; taf, the 
reverse of theae two; «m, eonbining together; n and apa, the nverse 
of that; ana, similarity or baiog after; eonjonetion; apo, the being 
appended; }tari, haing all arocnd; adU, being above or snprenaey: thna 
they ezpieea varioui meanisga, and theae mnet be taken into conaidera- 
tioB. (iVa airbaddM apuiri^d artkoH wfr dhw ffi Siikaiayano, ndma- 
Ihyatayti* tu larmopMioityog'i^^iotayi Maeanfy uVviencr'i^ padCtiiha 
MovauNit Gurjp/a*, tad ya oiK padihikai prSlitir me font nanuJthyS- 
tayor artha-vikaratiam; a ity arvUy-artht, pn pant'j titanja pratibh 
my<m; alhUy alAmukhyam, praSiy ttiuya prStilomyttm; ati *u ffy 
ablupiyii'irtht, nir dv ity «la\/o^prSlUmy<op; ny otvh’ viitigrdkafitayii, 
ud ity etoyoA pTaldotnyaia ; ran Uy Miduamp, vy aptly etarya prdiU^ 
myatn; anv th' ladrilyiparttbiMaoa; tayinryaip ; upety 
turn ! patili mrvatchbhavam; adhtly t^ariblmvam aiinrywp vatMim 
u^avaian artAdn prdkvt ta apeblitfo^i^] 

There is a still more iatcrestiug passage oq the subject of 
derivation a little further or in the sanie chapter (1.2 2) 

So these four hinde of words have been emuneratM), nonni (naffran), 
verba (aikydta), prepoaitiona (apoasr^s), and particles (mpdfa). SUa* 
tuyana afRrmg that nouns are derived from verba, and on thie point there 
ia an agreement of the etymologiato (Muniba-ramayait). But (Hrgya 
and some of the grammariasa say that not all (nouns are derived from 
verba). For if all aouna came front verba, then whatever performs the 
aame action ought to have theeame nama if ait.'o, ‘a hone,’ were 
derived from the root of,' to pass thmgh,’ then every one who paasea 
along a road ou^t to be called ofm; and if Mya, ‘a blade of gras,’ 
were derived from the root fytd, 'to piere^'then evetything that pieroes 
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ought to be edled iriaia. Again, if tU aoiins were derired from vetbe,i 
then eveiything voold have ae maej camee us there arc states witti 
which it oouid be connected, ^os, tOtim, ‘a post,' miglit be called 
dara-iayii, ‘hole-aleeper/ hecauie resting in a hole, or wni-Jant, 'joinei' 
together, because things are jcuMd being attached to it [Yaska 
ends bj taking the side of SUatigfaita. Bee Professor Max Muller's 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 165.] 

The thirtcentli and fonrteentli chapters, commonly called 
the Ninikta-pari^isbta, ore tlioaglit to be tlio work of a 
more icceiit author than Yaska. There arc numerous 
classical glossoi'ics by later lexicographers, e.g .:— 

The Amara-koaha (sometimes called Tri-kii^.la,' h.iving three chap¬ 
ters’}, by the Bunddha Amora^inW, pn^iably not Liter than Aa 500; 
the Ahhidhina-tatna-miLlu, Haliiyudha; the Abhidbanap&itainani, 
hy the Jaina Hema-dandru; l|w Vieva-praku^ by Maheiirata; the 
Dbarapij the Medial; the Hahivall, <lke 

77 i€ V€ddng<u — Vyakai-tmta, 'grammar.' 

This word Vy^htra^ means literoUy ‘ undoing,’ and 
is ajipliod first to liuguistic analysis, and then generally 
to grammar, but especially to Paniurs grammar.' It is 
the opposite to ^ansiamna, * putting together,' whence 
the formed language is called Seujsknta, ' constructed.’ 
Strictly, the great Vyakacana of I’aniui cau scarci'Iy be 
regarded as a Vedan-ga, seeing that it only treats of the 
Ve<lic idiom exceptionally. The grammatical Sutras which 
preceded his time, and which have nearly all perished, must 
have constituted the Vyakaiana division of works ancillary 
to the study of the Veda.* NcvcrthelMS, the grammar of 

^ No Pa^t would use Vyokarena except for Sanskrit grammar, 
and a man's Sonolqit seholanhip is often summed up by deecribing 
him os knowing ‘ the V^orwo.' 

* PSinini himself mentions several grammoriaiu os having preceded 
him, such 08 Ipiiali, EUyapo, Gergya, Gilova, CokravormoM, Bbiira- 
dvajo, S’akatayano, S’akalyi, SecakOi osd Spbotsyono. The Unodi-sutru 

L 
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Paijdui, which is the great standard of correct Sanskrit, is 
usually taken to represent this Vedonga, and as it is one 
of the most remarkable literary works that the world has 
ever seen, and sis no otlier country can produce any gram¬ 
matical system at all companble to it, either for originality 
of plan or for analytical subtlety, a brief description of its 
churactcristie features may be iutroduced here. 

Little or nothing is kuown of Pacini, the author of the 
grammar. He is described as a descendant of Punin and 
grandchild of an inspired legislator named Devalo. His 
mother's name was Dokshi (whence he is called Daksheya), 
and Salatura in the Gondii^ country (Kandahar), north¬ 
west of Attoc-k on the Indus, is said to have been his 
birth-place (whence bis name ^alilturiya). He belonged, 
therefore, to the NorUi-Westcrn or Western school. As, 
however, in later rimes ho became more and more an 
object of reverence, he was at last actually canonized by 
liis admirers, that Is to say, exalted to the rank of a iRishi 
or iu6]iiied Mnni- Hence be is fabled to have seen ruthet 
tliuu composed Ins grammar, which was declared to huye 
been superuaturally revealed to him, the first fourteen 
Sutras especially having been communicated, according to 
the legend, by ^e god l^iva. It is, of course, quite impos¬ 
sible to fix with certainty at what period Pacini lived. 
The late Frcifeseor Goldstilcker thought he hud good 
grounds for deciding that the great grammarian preceded 
Buddha. This would place him in the sixth century B.c 


(commented on bfUjjvala-datU), givmg tlie afExee, commencing with we 
for the formation of words wboee meaning has deviated From accordanct 
with their etj^ologj, and whoee root ie not alwa^ clear, are thought b) 
some to be anterior to Faeuil l^joaiblj he max have made a lut of then 
himself. At anj rate^ be ment^ the affixa in III 3, i, III. 4. 75 
Sontanava’aPhiVsutraeoD accent are probablj later than Pauini. Thej 
have been well edited by Profeuor Kielhom. I beUeve Dr. Biilher bai 
found part of a work which claims to be S^kataxaea’s grammar. 
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Other scbol&n, whose opisLoos are entitled to respect, con¬ 
sider that/ an earlier date cannot be assigned to him than 
the middle of the fourth century b.c. 

His work—perhaps the most original of all productious 
of the Hindu mind—is sometimes called the Ashtodhya« i, 
sometimes Aalitokum Faoimyam, ))crausc it consists of 
eight lectures (Adhyayas), each of which is again sub¬ 
divided into four chapters (Padus). In these eight 
Adliyayas are contained 3996 Sutras or Aphorisms.' The 
first Adliyaya explains the teehnica) terras used in the 
grammar and the roles for their interpretation and np[i}i- 
cation.* A root is called Dhatu, and a crude base Frati- 
padika, but a root never appean without some appeudage 
(amtbandha) in the shape of indicatory syllables or letters 
(technically called it) which do not really form part of the 
root, but merely denote certtun peculiarities iti its infiec* 
tion, conjugation, Ac- Similar indicatory letters and syl¬ 
lables (it) are attached either at the beginniDg or end of 
all affixes, augments, Ac.' The case affixes are called sup, 
and the personal endings or terminations of verbs (tn-. 

' Hifm or four of those are supposed to be Jater ■dditioni. In the 
ezoellBat sditioa of Piuf—w Bohtii&gk tiisrs are 3997, ineludinE the 
fouitssu ButEsa KaiM ■ sfes the sopiwssil siithw of tib oldest 
DUto-pi^ or ditiinwsiy of nots vitb their AiwtufliM 

.* A lals the by to Ranfh Sitns Md tMr ippliastian 

is calU • TsiiWiibi. sue ohach siphiM Oo tsAwosi tanas ia a 
BsajOa. 

*Kr BiH^tlanBt atf iaaU w«ta^ tbt anasd is 
iMMtad m cBujsffiiM,tto, w u rfbi ^ aia d w t, fa- nwafizmapsii 
caDsd to dhov that its iMzama is Mpi. BsoMtiMaibBa/toor 

AsafawAo* aem to d b a pii ah too nots or afi»a ^lieh, tUhoogh 
nmiUi- in aomd, haao diffannt aanoo ; for azsiDpIo^ tiie root do, ‘ to 
giV is cdlad^iidda, while ‘todiTidc^'is oiled <%,- the affixes^ 
k Willi waH, whSa the affix meaniog 'poaseaied 
of,’ ia «"H»i ifrfir fewh'ww the 0BI7 uaa of tbeee Anobaadtua is to 
eBaUePiatTihstastobefeTswd; thus tba aasa ootting of the aoguwtiTe 
dual k wiUiS agf nmaj for the a^ fomung the Pnt}shan Mtf. 
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Between the latter and tbe root a conjugatioQal sellable 
is inserted, called viilaraRa. The third chapter of the 
first Adhyaj’a treats of the proper use of the active voice 
{Pai‘asmai‘pada) and middle or reflexive voice {Atmane- 
pada). The second Adhyaya explains compound words. 
The third, fourtli, and fifth Adhyayas enumerate the vari¬ 
ous affixes and their meanings. Those belonging to verbs 
occupy the third Adhyaya; those affixed to nouns, the 
fourth and fifth. The mxth, seventh, and eighth Adhyayas 
treat of the changes which roots and affixes undergo by 
augments and substitotioos of various lands. For brevity 
and economy of words nothing can be more snccessful than 
the system in wliich oil this immense and intricate subject 
is explained. The 8utras of I^ini are indeed a perfect 
miracle of condensation, their main design apparently 
being to aid the memory of teachers rather than learners 
by the briefest passible suggestions. When a single letter 
cuu be saved every other consideration is sacrificed to this 
paramount object; and to attain a greater amount of 
abridgment than could be effected by tlie use of onlinary 
words an .arbitrary symbolical langoage is coined, tlic key 
to which must be acquired before the rules themselves 
con be rendered intelligibie.' Perhaps the closing Sutra of 
the whole work mny be taken oa the beet instance of the 
consummate brevity attained. It consists of two letters, 
as follows: a a. This is said to mean:— 

Lei ehort a be beld to hera its orgui of uttenaee contracted, now 
that we have reached the end of the work in '«hkh it was neceesarj tu 
regard it m otherwiee. 

Here is one from the »xth Adhyaya (i. Iko yon 
a 6 i. This, of course, is not Sausknt, but a kind of grani- 


* Ibr example, ^an stand* br the ohanderisUe of roota of the fourth 
daat, yak for the paenra, for the oansal, «m for the deeideraUre, 
pm for the intensira 
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matical algebra 7 % is a symbol sCaudiag for tbs four 
vowels t, «, n, Iri, and gifted with an itiiagiuaty genitive 
case ika^ (here changed to tio). Yati is a 8)Tnbol for the 
letters y, v, r, 1 ; and ad (supposed to jtoasess a locative 
(ase aci) represents all the vowels. Q'lie rule at full is:— 

The letters y, v, r, I, take the pliu« of t, k, r/, fn, short or long, 
respectively, when foUotved by any ttiiMiBikr vowel 

moreover, an aphorism which etands at the head of h 
series, and is hence called an or ‘ governing rule,’ 

is never repeated, but must be supplied after the whole 
scries till the influence (aHHiTtftt) of this governing Sutra 
is supposed to cease, such cesaatiuu bebg called nivfiiti. 
Thus the 8',‘Vent.\--fourlh SuUra of the third chapter of 
AdhyS^ya I. is whitdi must be interpreted tims:— 

An<l after a verbal base euding in tint caoatJ affix (v <0 the Atuane' 
pads oust come when the retoll of the action retursM to the agent 

Of course nearly all the matter necessary to make this 
rule intelligible has to be au|>plicd from other rules, and 
especially from the Adhikitra rule 12, which is separated 
by sixty^two intervening Sutras. 

In short, a careful examination of Pauioi’s grammar 
will dispose the student to oppreeiate Colebrookc’s remark 
that ‘the endless pursuit of exceptions and limitations 
so disjoins the general precepts, that the reader caunot 
keep in view their intended connection and mutual rela¬ 
tion. He wanders in an intricate maie, and the clue of 
the labyrinth is continually slipiung from his band.’ 

In point of fact, however, this gnunniar ought not to 
be examined from a European point of view at all We 
must not forget that an Indian Pandit's ideas of grammar 
are very different from our own. Europeans are apt to 
look on a grammar of any kind as a necessary evil, only 
to be tolerated because indispensable to the attainment 
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of a (fesired end lieyoiid. Witi us the ^uaimUT of s 
language is io most cases a mere passage to its literature, 
a dreary region to be traTcrsed as soon as possible. A 
Pandit, ou tbe other hand, regards grammar as we should 
reirard the natural sciences. It is with him a somcthin<r 

n O 

to be studied and elaborated for ite own sake. According 
to the late Professor Goldstticker, * Pauini's work is indeed 
a kind of natural hi^itory of the Sansknt language.’ ’ It 
gives an account of the linguistic facts and phenomena 
os it finds thorn, tracing them ont as they occur without 
r^ord to any scientsfic or methodical arrangement of 
materials. Thus the prolongaUon of vowels is dealt with 
as a fact, and is followed ont throngh a whole chapter in 
order to trace all the instanoes in which such a lengthen¬ 
ing takes place, whether in declension or conjugation or 
the composition of words. Hence the mles of declenrion 
snd conjugation do not follow each other in their usual 
order according to the European system, but arc scattered 
about in a disjointed and oHeo very perplexing manner, 
so tliat it becomes neceeaary to search for and put together 
Aphorisms in widely sepuated parte of the work to enable 
the etatement of some grammatical law or process to be 
completed. 

Pacini’s grammar was criticised and its deficienmes 
supplied by the celebrated Katyayana, who is called 
Vaittika-kara, as author of the Varttikas or ‘ supplemen¬ 
tary mles and annotations.’ He must liave lived some 
time after PaQini, perhaps in the century following. 
Some, however, believe tbe two grammarians to have 
been contemporaneous. Katyayana, again, was criticized 
by bis rival Pataiijali, wbo generally supports PS^ini 
Against the composer of tbe supplementary idea To 
Patahjali we owe one of the most wonderful grammatical 


1 Sm ChuDbuv’t EncTolopudit, aitids Pi^iiu. 
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works that the genius of any country has ever produced, 
viz., the Mahabbashya or 'great commentary,'' written 
not so much to explain Pacini as to defend such of his 
Aphorisms as Had been criticised by Katyayana. He was 
probably not the same person as the author of the Yoga 
philosophy. According to aome, hU mother’s name was 
Gonika; he was bom at Gonarda in the cast of India, and 
he lived for some time in Kashmir, where his w'ork was well 
known. According to Professor Guldstiicker, he wrote 
between 140 and 120 B.a ;* but Professor Weber places 
him about twenty-five years after Christ. These three 
men, Panini, Katyayana, and Patanjali, compose the great 
ludiau triumvirate of grammarim^B, from whose authority 
there is no appeal iu anything which relates to Vyokarona. 
About one hundred and fifty grammarians and commen- 

' The whole of this great work has hoea ktelj edited by two Fea^bi 
•t heiurea See the able artkie 00 it by Profassor Weber in the last 
volume of the ‘Inditobe Stodien.’ A oepy bos l*en kiDdl7 seat to me 
bj ProfeaMf A. R. Gough. Patafijali'a addiUeas to tbe Varttikia ai« 
called UhfU or DeMderato. He la alee tbe aoUior of many Karikas or 
nenoriol verses on gramaar. A ecaBjwndium of soeb vsnea ww alao 
mode by Ithortri-harL 

- Ree tlie ‘Indian Antiquary' for Rehroary 1673. Ree also an 
article on Patafijali in Obarabere'a Sncyelopaedia. wLere it ii well uid 
that Palafijali’e method it analogous to tiiat of other claMical eommen- 
taiies; it establuhea, usaallj fay r^mtitioD, the oomci reading of the 
text in explaining every importaiit or doubtful word, in showing tbe 
connection of tbe principal parte (f tbe sonleDoe, and in adding aueh 
obaerrations as nay be roquirod. P^uenlly Patabjali attaches bis 
own critical remark* to tbe emendariwis of Kity&yana, often in support 
of tbe views of the Isttsr, but not seldom, too, in order to refute bis 
crhicisiDS and to defend Knini; while, again, at other times, he com' 
pletes the statement of one of them fay bis own additioual rules. 
Ramlqisboa Gopal Bbindirkar, writjog in tbe ' Indian Antiquary' 
for October 1873, states his opinioD that Patabjali lived when Fuah- 
pamitra waa zeigniug at Fatali'putra, and ' that be probably wrote tbe 

third chapter of hU Bbashya between 144 B.C. and 141 B.a' Professor 

Weber, however, oontroverta this cooelosioo. 
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tators followed in tbeir footsteps, each criticizing or 
commenting on liis predecessors. Among these may 
be mentioned Xiiijato or KmyyaU, who commented on 
Fatiihjiili in a work called the libashys-pradipa, and was 
himself commented on by Nl^oji-bhatta iti the Bh^hya- 
pradipocUlyota.' Uue the Iiest of the more modern 
commeularies on Paniiii is Vamnna’s Kasika Vritti, so 
called because composed at Kaai or Benares. A gram¬ 
marian named Bhattoji-diksliilit attempted to arrange the 
Aphorisms on a jilan more in accordance with modem 
ideas. His useful work is called tlic Siddljanta-katimudi.^ 
A second and greoter siiu]>lificatioQ of Piltnni is tlie Mad- 
hyama-kauiiiudi, and a still greater U the Laghii-kaumudi 
of Vorada-riljn,' which is in fact a kind of abridgment of 
the Siddliiintii'kiiumudi, emrent in llie north-west of India. 

VopadcTu, a grammarian who is said to have flourished 
about the latter half of the tiiirteeutli century at the 
court of Hemndii, king of I)ova-giri (J>owlatalirul), wrote 
a grammar for beginners on a system of his own, culled 
the Mugdha-bodha,* which is much valued us au authority 
in Bengal, and referred to by many native commentators, 
such, for example, as Bliurota-mtUiika or Bhorata-sena, 
who therefore called his commentary on the Bhutti-kavya, 
Uugdha-bodhini. 

Vopadevu’s arraugemeot and many of his tcchuical 
terms and symbolical expressions (including the tpchnical 
forms of his affixes) difier from those of Panini, and the 
only allusion to Yedic peculiarities is in the lost Sutra of 
the work (XXVI. 320), which is as follows:— 


> Tlii Ifagojl-bhatta ww alw the author of a grammatical woA 
called Faribhitihetidn><akhaia, lately edited at Bombay, irith a tron^ 
lotioo, hy Frofenot F. Kielhom. 

* A new edition of this vu pabliibed not long ago in Indio. 

* nda woe edited and tiinilated Dr. Bollantyne 

* It bu been edited, like Pinioi, ^ Proftiior Bi^tlingk. 
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Uuiifold fonns nnd irregularitie* an alloired ia the Veds. \BahU’ 
lam braliimni, which cnirespondK to I’iiwi’g often-repeated Idtulam 
fJtandtui, II. 4 - 39 < 4 - 73 > dee. Gi also Panini'e vi/itiijayo bahulatu, 

' oppuHiliun to the nsiuil rule is frequent in the Veda,' 111. i. 85 .] 

In fact, Vopadeva* does not aim at llic (t»iup]etcness of 
Pfuiini. He omits all notice of the accents, and liis treat* 
meiit of tlic laws of enpLoiiic coiuliination is by no means 
exiiaustivc. lu liis ex[>(:inatioii of declension and conjuga¬ 
tion he is more satisfactory, and he gives numerous useful 
examples and paradigms, but usually couteiits himself 
with general rulcA, an<] docs not, like P.~iJ.tini, trouble 
himself to trace out iniiuito partieulars or (examine into 
every comer of an itktricste subject with a view to a care¬ 
ful search for all possible exceptions. Professor Bohtlingk 
has given an analysis of tbc Mugdbu-bodhu in the preface 
to liis oxcelhuit otliliou of the work. Vopaduva's first 
chapter explains teclinical terms; the second treats of 
euphonic laws; the thini, of declension; the fourth, of 
the formation of feminines; the 6ft1), of the use of the 
cases; the sixtii, of compound words; tbc seventh, of 
Taddhita affixes; the ciglitb, of technical terms applicable 


‘ It is very oeceswey to know the oooinioDiist of Vopadevs’s technical 
expreesions, u they ore not only oenNonoUy used by some native 
commentators, but ore also em{doyed io Home iostnnoea by European 
expoondeis of Sanskrit gnunmor. They often deviate from Puri’s 
system. For example, the menmid terminatjons nsnally given for 
verbs ore those of Vopodeva (VIU. 1); dint stands furdbitn, ‘a root;' 
vri for ^iddhi; kea for the tenDinatians of the singular; vm for bohn- 
To^a, thoee of tbe plunl; H for lings, a nominal base; ItifTiu for 
nominal verbs; and for the ehamteristic it of the eighth class 
of roots; turn and dotwn instead cf Fauni's himiM, for the Kfit affix 
<am faming the infinitive; 4 om (not imae) for the termination of the 
present portimple Atmone; ki for tbe pronominals (called Sam- 
niffion ly Koini); samdAdra for noini's pratjfohdra (ne my SanskiiV 
English Dictionary). Ksverthslsss, V^iedsva adopts a gnat number 
of Piniiii’s terms. 
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to verbs and of roots of the first class; the nintb and 
tenth, of roots of the second and third classes; the 
eleventh to the sevcntecnUi, of roots of the fourth to the 
tenth classes, one chapter being devoted to each class; 
the eigiiteenth, of causal verbs; the nineteenth, of de* 
sidcrativrs; the twenUeth, of intensives; the twenty-first, 
of Domiuals; the twcuty-sccond, of the use of the Faras- 
mai-padii; the twenty-third, of the use of the Atmane- 
jjada; the twenty-fourth, of j^asaives, imiwrsonals, and 
reflexive verbs; the twenty-fifth, of the use of the tenses 
and moods; the twenty-sixtii, of Erlt affixes and of 
affixes added to roots to form participles, ke. 

1 conclude by oliscrving that a popular grammar called 
the Kdtantra (or Kahipa) is being well edited for the 
Bibliotlieca Indiea by iWessor J. Eggeling. 


Tilt Vedmga$-^yotitha, ‘astronomy.’ 

Tills Vediln-ga shuold rather be culled ‘Uie astronomical 
or astrological calendar.’ Strictly speaking, it is repre¬ 
sented by a short tract, consisting of tbirty-six verses, iu 
a comparatively modem style, to which scholars cannot 
a8i<igu a date cuilier tliaii 300 years nc. According to 
the best authorities, no genoine Sutras on astronomy have 
as yet been discovered. The object of the Jyotisha 
Vedw-ga is to fix the most ausjucioUB days and seasons 
for commencing sacrifices. This treatise, brief and unsa¬ 
tisfactory as it is, uevortbelcss deserves attention as em¬ 
bodying some of the mort ancient astronomical ideas, 
among which may be mentioned the measure of a day 
by thirty Muhurtas or houra forty-eight minutes, the 
division of the zodiac into twenty-seven parts or lunar 
asterisms (the first of which is Erittika), and the tradi¬ 
tional place of the eolstztiai points, from which the 
attempt has been repeatedly made (by Jones, Davis, 
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Colebroolie, Pratt, anil otlien) to deduce a date for tlie 
treatise itself, as well os fw the whole Vedic literature. 

The following is Colehroake’s translation of verses seven 
aud eight of tlie Jyotisha tract,' which verses have been 
the subject of mueli coutroversy in relation to their bear¬ 
ing on the (lotcrminatioii of dates from a compnrisou of 
the pi-esciit position of the solsUtial points;— 

The Run and mnon tun ton-ard* tlie tunlb at the banning of 9ra- 
TiRhtha ( = DhaniRhtha), bat the ran turn towards the soath in the 
middle of the constellation over which the eerpente jireside; and tbie 
(turn townnlR the south and lowardu the north) olwayi happoDt in the 
mnnlhs of ilu^dia and .StaToiio. [hrajutii/fle SraviJttliiidav evfjn- 
uiliit, Stt'irf'inlki-diifoAtitiiTtM tu, miiitha-iraiviiayoh $ada.] 
In the Doi'thern poRsage en inercaRr of day and decicoie of ni^t tike 
jilnee amounting to a PioRtha (or thirty-two PnloR) of water; in the 
ROuthern, both arc ret(wse<l ^e days ducseose and the nights 
increnRS), and the difference amouBti, by the juuney, to dx UuhutiM. 
[f>ha)'</«(-tY<V(2/i>V ajiiim jiratlhalf bRtepd-/ira«a Kdi>(7-|^tfaii, Dolwhia* 
fau vi}Hirijntia" thav-rnnhuri^ oymain fa.] 

Whatever may be the value of these verses in an astro¬ 
nomical point of view, it is clear that a Bn{)erstitiouB 
belief in the iin{>orta»ce of choosing auspicious days and 
lucky moments for the performance of riies and cere¬ 
monies, whether public or domMic, bi-gao to show itself 
very early in India, and that it grew and strengthened 
simultaneously with the growth of priestcraft and the 


’ See Profeour E. B. CowdFe now edition of Oolebrooke’s Eieays, 
republished by hie eon, Sir T- E. Coiebruoke, p. 98 j and see eepeoielly 
Professor Whitney's veluoble notee on tbie point (p. ir6). The Utter 
shows that the date derivable fram Ibe statoDent made in the Jyotisha 
has a necessary unoertoioty of aboatfoor oentnries (from the 14th to the 
loth aa), and he okins thet the eelua] anoertunty is still greeter— 
that, in fact, the statement is worth nothing as yielding any definite 
date at oil. Weber hod before pointed out thet the diffetenee of six 
Huhurtss between the longeet end shortest dey or night is asenrate 
only in the extreme aorth-weetem corner of India. 
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elaboration of a complex ntoal. The influence of the sun 
upon the atmosphere and soil made itself so manifest that 
it was only natural to infer that similar influences be¬ 
longed to the moon, planets, and stars; and tlie per- 
souificatioii and deification of all the most conspicuous 
luminaries which resulted from the supposed power in¬ 
herent in their rays, of course iutensified the superstitious 
feeling of dejamrlence upon tlieir favourable aspects for 
the success, not only of religious acts, but of all tbc aflairs 
of life. Pernicious as such superstitious ideas were in 
their effect on the mind and all mental progress, they were 
nevertheless productive uf good in impelling the acute 
Hindu til study the movements of the heavenly boilii'S, and 
stimulating him to undertake arithmetical and mutliema- 
tical investigations. In all prob8d)iUty, imtranomicul and 
mathematical science had an independent origin in India. 
It is at least certain that they were cultivated w’itl) some 
aoecess at a very early epoch, though of course very 
roughly in the absouco of all optical and mechanical 
appliiinccs. We lave already given an example from the 
Aitarcya-brahmnnn, which contains certain shrewd guesses 
at scientific Irutli iu regard to the sun (sec p. 32). 

In some of the earliest hymns of the Veda the Nak- 
sliatras or lunar mansious' are mentioned in connection 
with the moon (sec Kig-veda 1 . 5a 3). Moreover, some of 
the phases of the moon, such u Anumati, ‘ the moon one 
digit less than full;’ Jtnka, ‘the full moon;' Kuh& (or 


> For tlie twenty-aevea Vadie Nakabatru see my fiuiskrit-Engliah 
Dictionary (alao Appandu). Tb« wcad Nahhatn at firat maant a star 
tff aaterim in ganaral; than it waa applied to tba aalactad eeriaa of 
aatariami tbrongfa or near whidi ti» moon paaaei; and finally it was 
looaefy naad for the part of tfaa moon'i path, tba ayth or aStb of the 
vdiac, mukad by Mob aatanim. In tba later mythology tba Icnar 
maniioni vara fabled u the twas^^aveo dau^itera of Daluba and 
wivat of the moon. 
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‘the new moon;’ and SiiUvali, ‘tbe first thin 
crescent preceding or following new nioou,’ are personified 
(see Rig-veda II. 32. 8), bo that we are justified in in¬ 
ferring tliat the Di'ivcinciitH of the tuoou in the zodiac and 
its use 08 tlic time-mensnrer and mvuth-niakcr (‘tndsa- 
krit) * were studied and noted by tlic Hindus pcrliajis as 
early as 1400 yeuiB B.a The twenty-seven lunar imin- 
sions implied a lunar division of the zodiac into twenty- 
seven equal parUs of 13* 20' to cacli part Such a division 
(into twenty-seven or twenty-eight iKirts) is shared by 
other Asiatic i>coplcs, as the Aral« and Chinese, and the 
question where it originated h:ts provoked much discus¬ 
sion, without lua<Uug to any definite and certain results.’ 
The names of tlio Indian months have certainly been 
taken from the asterisms in whi<th the moon was supposed 
to be full at ditferuut umes of the year, and, wliat is 
still more significaut, the names of somo of these lunar 
asterisms have clearly been derived Irom ancient Vedie 
deities, like the Acivins,^ &c. In the Yajur-veda and 

‘ TIiih ts ft Vadio nunio of tW movo. A mot m'l, ‘to meusurs,’ 
meikiiiag ftliw ‘tlie meftKUO'r,' is first apfilioii to Uw uinon in Sanskpt, 
and then to a luimtiou or (■orksl newmred hy wie revolution of tlie 
moon. SotDCthing similiir hiut hnppeDn] in Uic ooffnate Ar;wi Unguagei. 
At leofit we know tiiat the words for ‘monlli ’ nro gcnsnlly derived 
fnim the moon, our wor^ ‘ month ’ being nothing but moorUh. In Jjtig. 
vedft X 85. * occurs the following ; Albo natfhainhyiM esham uj>tullie 
Soma aliHa^ ' Boms is deposited in the lap <4 tiiese Nakslintisa.' 

' The vArioua opinions and the arguinenU by which they have been 
supported have been Utely reviewed by Profewor Whitney in his 
‘Oriental and Idiigautic Studies.' vuL iL pp. 341-4*>• He regards 
the matter as still unsettled. The solar signs of the wdiac and much 
of the later astronomy, with many asttoDomical terms {such aa Aord 
= »pa; iendra^infl"! rfftldM, the third of a wdiaeal sign = jtxoH;; 
hpfd, the minute of a degree, = Atrfii), ware borrowed from the Greeks. 

' The of the months ate Migha ^rom the Nakshatra MoffAii), 
Phalguna (from i>Aafyi«i), 6 utre (from (Sfra), Vaitakha (from VHma), 
Jyaiihfha (from JyeAthS), Idudha (from Ashd^d), Sriva^ (from 
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Brdhm&^as occur tbe exptenioiu Nakshatra-darw and 
Goriaka, applied to observers of tho beaveus, either as 
astronomers or astrologers;' and the adjustment of tbe 
lunar to the solar year by tbe in^rtion of a thirteenth 
or intercalary mouth {malorMulta, lualimluca, adhimufia, 
sometimes called PunuihoUama) is probably alluded to in 
an ancieot liymn (Rig-veda 1. 25. 8), and frequently in 
more recent parts of the Veda. (Vajusaueyi-sumbitu 22. 
30, Atlinrva-veda V. 6. 4, 4 c.) 

Whatever conclusions we may arrive at as to tbe 
original source of tic first a.<>troDutDical ideas current in 
tbe world, it is ]irobable that to tbv Hindus is due tbe 
invention of algebra' aud its apjdication to astronomy and 
geometry. From tlicm also tbe And>s received not only 
their first cuiiception.s of algebniic anulyus, but also those 
inviilualile nuraoricul symliois and decimal notation now 
current everywhere in Euro|K;, which have rendered untold 
service to the progre.-^ of arithmetical science. It will not, 


iSraea^a), Ith/ulrapnda or IttuHlra (fnim libaiha-padn), AMnu (from 
Ahml), Kiirttika {from KritlitA), Hai^irsba, comiounl; called Agra- 
hajuiB (from Uri/ia-iinu), I^vwlw (fron Pvthya). 1 have arranged 
these names lo as to mrrespond as nearlj as posiUi' with our monthe, 
Maglia Tepreeeoting January—Febrwarj, and tbe others continuing in 
regular order; but practically Uie Hindu calendar generally begins 
with Yaisukha, this being considered tiie first month in tbe year. 

^ Of course astronomy and astrology were mixed up together, and 
the progress of the former wae impeded is India its aubeervience 
to the latter. 

’ The name Algebra (from tbe Arabic al jabr, ‘the reduction of 
parts to a whole or of fractions to integers') shows that Kurope received 
algebra like the ten numerical symbols from the Ilindiia tlirough the 
Arahs. Tlie Sanskrit wnid for algebn, means ‘calculation 

of seeds,’ ‘calculation of orijpnal or {uimsry elements,' i.e., analysis. 
If the Greeks did not receive ihmr fust ideas of algebra from the 
Hindus, it may at lesjit be tsdren as proved (from all that Colebrooke 
has so ably written on the subject) that the Hindiis were certainly 
not indebted to the Qreek^ but iavmitod their system Independently. 
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therefore, be iirelevaat if I introduce here a short account 
of the chief Hindu oetronomicul and matliematical works, 
with a few illustrative cxtracta. 

By some nuthoritics nine prindpsl astronomical trentises, 
called Siddliiititafl, are named, viz., the Brahfiia-giddh(inta, 
Siirya-t°, Sonia-x'^ Vr%haapali-$*, Garga-$‘, Nurada-s°, 
Partisara-g’, Pidastya^*, VaiuhUia-x"; by others five, 
viz., the PavUittrs"^ Ronutka-s*^ Vojsiththa-s’, Saura-s", 
and Bruhnui-i' or PtUtiimahti-K*, and these five, sometimes 
called Goilsctivciy the PaAda-uddhautikiL, aie said to be 
the original Siddhantas. Whether the Suryu-s" is the 
some as the Suuhm* appears somewhat doubtful, but this 
treatise, fabled to have been revealed by Surya ‘ tbe Sun ’ 
himself, is perhaps tbe beet known of all HiudQ astro- 
numical works both in India and Euro]>e.’ 

Tiie earliest Hindu astronomer whose name has come 
down to us is Arya-bha^, who lived, according to Cole* 
brooke, about tbe fifth century of our era. Others place 
him, or another astronomer of his nume, in the third 
century, Arya•bLa^ is the author of tliree works, the 
Aryabhatiya, Dala-gicika, and Aiyk.‘<h^-^utir, and is said 
to have asserted n diurnal rcvolotion of the earth on 
its uzis, to have known the true theory of tlie caosea 
of lunar and solar edipscs, owl noticed the motion of the 
solstitial aud equinoctial points.* Professor Kern has just 
published an edition of the ^ryubAcMya. 

After Arya-bhatu came tiie astronomer Vataha-nuhira, 
who lived abont tbe sixth centory of oni era, and vras 


^ This title Bonaks-f' pointf Iosd esehso^ of ideas on astrono m ica] 
Bubjecta between India, Greece, nod Roma 
* It has been well edited b7Dt;fits-EdwwdHa11,*adthefearetwo 
transladons of H, one published in America with notea (bj Pro fees or 
Whitnoy), and another bj Uspudeva S'istrl. 

^ According to Urahma-gapta, as quoted I7 tbe writer of tbe article 
Sanskrit Literature in Chanbeev’s Bni^olopaedia, which lhave consulted. 
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boru at Ujjayiui. Ho wnle a work on nativities called 
Vrihaj-jiitaka, auotbcr well-known astrological work colled 
Brihut-suiuLito (recency translated by Professor Kcro,‘ an 
extract from wliich is given p. 179), and a summary of tije 
five original Siddbautas called Pwda-siddhautika. 

Next to Aryu'bbato and VatHba-mibira lived Brahma¬ 
gupta (probably towards the end of tbo sixth century), 
wbo wrote tbe Brubma-Biddhanta, coutaiuing tbe chapters 
on arithmetic {ganila) and algebra (ibuttoia*) in Cole- 
brooke’s Indian Algebra. 

Fourth and last of celebrated ustrunomers and mathe¬ 
maticians come Bhaskara or Biiaskarai^rya, wbo is sup¬ 
posed to have lived in the twelfth century and composed 
a well-known book called the 8iddliaiita-&oinapi, contain¬ 
ing the treatises on algebra ( Vija-ganita) and arithmetic 
'), translated by Colebrooke. 

I proceed now to select apecimeus of tbe contents of tbe 
above worka The first extract gives tbe Indian division 
of time taken from tbe ^rya-rnddliUnta (I. 11 -13), Bbas- 
kara's SiddlAnta-^iromaiiki ( 1 . 19, 30), and other works 
with their commentaries (Burgo», pp. 5,6). It illustrates 
very caciously the natural taste of the Hindus for hyper¬ 
bole, leading them to attempt almost infinite calculations 
of inconceivable periods in the one direction, and infini¬ 
tesimal subdivisions of Uie most minute quantities in the 
other. Without any reliable dironology in regard to tbe 
precise dates of any great events in their own history, 
they yet delight in a kind of chronology or ‘science of 


* For tbe Jourss] ol tbe Bojsi Asitlie Bodttjr. 

* properly neut a * pnlvariiar ’ or mnitapliar.’ 

' IMavoA^ 'delightful by its ekgtnoe,’ it merely the "e™* of tlie 
chapter on arithmetic (juft-posiifa, divided mto vyaHHorga^iia, ’ distinct 
oompntstioo,’ and avyokla-g', ' indistinct.* The name is also applied 
to a supposed ‘charming woman,’ to whom instmetioD in aritiunetic 
is givoa. 
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time,’ making time paet, preaout, and fntnre a subject 
of the most elaborate and minute computations. Hence 
we Bud them iieapiag billions upon millions and trillions 
upon billions of years, and reckoning up ^es upon ages, 
Aeons upon Aeons, with even more audacity than modem 
geologists and astronomers. In short, an astronomical 
Hindu veiitui'cs on arithmetical conceptions i^uite beyond 
the mental dimensions of .any one who feels himself incom¬ 
petent to attempt the taak of measuring infinity. Here 
is the time-table enumerating the subdivisions of what is 
culled real and unreal time:— 

‘That which bepna with reapimitAt (prava) u called iwt (mdrta) 
time; that which begin* with atom* {trufi) ia called unreal (amiifte) 
time- Ten Inng cjlUhlea make one napiration {firi^a, 

ww); *ii ruHpiratiooa make one Timiin (also calleij pala or vighafikd 
o{ twenty-four seconds); sizty Viaiidts > one No^ or Nsi|iki (also 
called gliafi, ghafiki of twenty.fonr minutes); sixty Nidto 

one day (11 sidereal day and night); thirty aidsreal days«• one eivil 
(sdeoflo) mouth; a dvd month eousiste of thirty sunrises; a lunar 
montli u{ tliirty lunar days (t/ttt); a solar (mm) month it deterained 

the entrance of the sun into a sign of the sodian’ And now with 
ngnrd to unreal time: ‘ Onehundiwd atoms (intpi) » one speck (tafpara); 
thirty B{iecks > one twinkling (wMM&a); eighteen twinklings » one bit 
{kaJilha); thirty bite = oue minnta (Info); thirty minutes •one half- 
hour (ghatikn); two balf-hoais=ODe hour (hluufa); thirty hoiuta 
one day.’ 'niU makes the atom yx’sv ^ * seoond. 

Considerable variations oecur iu Manu aud the Purapas. 
According to Mauu (I. 64) thirty Knlas^onc Muhnrta or 
hour of forty-eight minutes. The Vishiju-purafla (Wilson, 
p. 22) makes the atom * nSs of a second, and goes back 
beyond an atom to a Paromanu or infinitesimal atom, 
which it makes = of a second. All, however, agree 
in dividing the day into tiiirty hours, just as the month is 
divided into tliirty Titbis or lunar days, and the year into 
three hundred and sixty days, an iutercalury mouth being 
inserted once iu five years, which is thought to be the 

u 
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most ancient Hindu method of computing time.' The 
Surya-aiddbinta then proeeeds, like Maiiu (I. 68. 71), to 
reckon up vast iwriods of time tliroagh ages* {yufja) and 
great ages (mahd-yuga), till it anivos at an Aeon (kalpa), 
the total duration of which is said to be 4,320,000,000 
years. In verse 24 we read (Bu^ss, p. 12):— 

One huodnd Udm foor hundred sod twiveoty-fimr divine year* 
pasted while the A)]-wiae was employed in areatiog the Boinuite and 
inanimate creation, plants, atar^ gods, demooK, and the rent. 

Further on, we have the division of a circle, which cor- 
responds with onr own :— 

Hixty second! (vikaia) make a minute eisty minutes make a 

degree {lihaga), thirty degreee make a aign (rilii), twelve signs make a 
rmlntion {bkaija^). 

The following is the measurement of the earth :— 

Twice 800 y<i}aiuu are the diameter of the earth; the square root of 
tea times tho square of that is the earth's circumrcrenco. 

According to Bb^kora the earth’s diumeter is 1581 
yojanas, fo that if the yojana is rrekoned at about four 
and a half English miles (which is given as one estimate 
of its length, though its value varies), the calculation in 
both cases is not very for from ocviuate. 

At the commeneemeat of Surya-aiddhanta, Chapter II., 
we have a strange theory of planetaiy motion (p. 47):— 


t ai—WMM bu f U M up ea {J<aui»patn) are ailed Paimttga, u 

treting of five Miinp, via, eoUr d^ (eonunooly called Twas, from 
tha d^ of the week, Adity^v*, Soina-v*, Maiifala*v*, Biidha-v‘, 
Oiini.v*, 9 nki».v*, Sani-v'), lunar days (Tithia), the twenty^aeven 
Nakahatras, the twernty^aeven Yogas, the eleven Karanaa 
’ IWe an properly four Tn^ or agsa in every Mahaynga, via., 
Krita, Tnia, Deapara, and named from the maika on dice, tiie 
Kiita being the bent throw of ioor ptante, and the Kali the worst of 
one point 
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Fonu of timt {kSImjfa mirtayak) of wvinblo cbape {adriii/a-rupSk) 
stationed in the axi io e {bkogaifStTHaJt'y ceiled eoniiinetion {i^ronVi], 
upper epm (mowfodta), end node (pata), ere ceusee of the notion of 
the pleneU. The pleneta ettaehad to these Boinpi by oords of eir ere 
drawn away them with the ri^ end left hand, forwuttl or buck- 
ward, aeoording to Memess, toweid taeir own plsoe. A wind, morv- 
over, celled Pnua/ta, impels then towards their own apicee (u^); 
being drawn away forward and badnraid, they proceed by a varying 
motion. 

In the previoQi Chapter (39, 34) the following state* 
meat ocean;— 

In an age (guga) the revolutions of the snn, Merenry (7/iu/Aa}, and 
Venns (iSnilTa), and of the oonjnnetions of Uen [liattyaioy Wiauitta), 
Satan (^Sam), and Japttar {VtOtatpaH), moving easlwsrd, are four 
million, thrM hondred and twenty ihooeand. Of the asteriKm^ one 
billiaB, five hondred and mghty-two million, two hundred nod thirty* 
■even thousand, eight hundred end twenty-eight 

1 next give a portion of a Temerkable passage from 
Variha-mihiia's Srihai-ta^itd or 'complete system of 
natural astrology’ (see Dr. Rem's traDslation, p. 433, of 
vol. iv. of the ^yal Auatic Society’s Journal) 

Ad astraloger oo^t to be of good family, friendly in his nppeannee, 
and faehionible in his dreei; veracioos and not malignnnt, Ue most 
have well-proportioned, oompect, end foil limba, no bodily defect, and 
be a fine man, with nioe baada, feA naila eye*> chin, teeth, eon, brows, 
sod bead, and with a deep and claar voice; for gencnlly erne’s good 
snd tiuA moral ^oelitiee am in uuieon with one’s peieonal eppearance. 
A« — twi i m iiiy, heBOSt koDw the divisions of the heaven 

and of time, in agee, years, haif-yean, ssaenni, months, balf-montbi, 
days, watdiee, hoi^ faalf-honn, minates, ree^rstions, momenta, suIk 
divinonsof a moaent, Ac.,ae taught in the fiveBiddhSntas {seep. 175). 
He must know the reason why there are foor kinds of months—the 
solar (smtraX nstiiral (sdixna), stellar (mMatra), and lunar (^dwfiv) 
months—and bow it happens timt thero sn intercalary months and 
eobtreetive days. He must know the beginning and end of the Jovian 
^tia of sixty years, of the luetrome, years, days, hours, and their 
respeetire lords. He most forettil the moment of commencement and 
eepnntioo, the diieetun, measore, dmtum, amount of obecuration, 
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colour and place of tlie eelipsea of cun and moon; aim tlie futare 
conjimcUoDti and hostile encounters of the nine planets.^ He must 
be skilful in ascertaining tlie distance of each plwet horn the earti), 
expressed in ynjaitiui further, tlie dimengiona of their orlato and the 
distuiiu’ of tlie places on earth, in f/ojmai. He ought to be clew in 
geomotrical ojieruticns and in the ealculelion of time If, moreover, 
be knoiva hon to speak pithily, hecause he thoroughly understands all 
sorts of captious questions; if the acicnec he espounds, by being pnt 
to the teet by his own osertKm and nnoeeaing study, has become more 
refined—like gold is rendered purer by being pnt on the touchstone, 
hy purification in fire, and by careful workmanahip—then he may be 
said to be a scientific man. It has been said; ‘How can one who 
solves no difficulty, nor answers any queatbn, nor teaches his pupils, 
be styled a scientific man t' And thus it has been said by the great 
seer Oarge: ‘ The king who doee not bonunr e scholar accomplished in 
horaseopy and astronomy comes to grief.’ ‘ As the night wiUioot a 
light, as the hky withont tbe sun, eo is the king withont an astrologer; 
like a blind man ho erreth on the road.’ ‘ No one who wishea for 
well-being should live in a eoiuttoy where there is no aatreloger.’ ‘ No 
one tlial lias studied astrohigy can go to the infernal regions.' ’A 
person who, without knowing the SMenue, eaercisee the profeuion of 
an astrologer is a wisked mao and a disgrace to soeioty, Qonaidar him 
to be a mere stargaset. But such a one as properly knows horoecopy, 
astronomy, and natural astrology, him ought tbe king to honour sod 
his service he ought to secuev.’ 

With regiurd to ColeLrooku’s traDelstioii of Bhwknra’s 
work on al^'vbia {Vifo-gamla), the following extinct is 
tftkeu from the traofsktor’s iotroduction (p. xxii.);— 

Tbe motions of the moon and sun were carefully observed by the 
Hindus, and with such sitccese that Iboir dotsrminetion of the moon’s 
synodical revolution is a mudi mure curiert one than the Greeks ever 
achieved. Thq}' liad a divinon of the ecliptic into tw«nty.sevon and 
twenty-eight parts, suggested evidently by the moon’s {leriod in days, 
and aeemingly their uwm It was certainly borrowed by the Arahe.^ 


' The nine planets are tbe iiun and Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Satnm, with Itahu and Ketu or the ascending and descending 
nodes. 

^ The Arabs, however, ^pear to have adopted the division of the 
jodiac into twenty-eight segneota, Professor Whitney thinks that 
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They were ixivtimlnriy cmivrivint wifii the ni(»t Kpleiidiil of tlm 
primniy plmiete j tlir {«rM)il of Juj-itcr leiug iiitiwliicotl by them, i»i 
ennjiinctinn with those of tlio suu uod uionii, into the rejipilntion of 
their rtilendar iti ( lie fwio of the eyefe of •ditv yr'ars, eoiiimoii tu fiieiu 
and the C!hnl<leiiii<:. 

\Vc may aiW tliat Intni t-i-rUiin f.\]>t(X{iuiis in iiluuskarik’s 
woik (see ji. io6; Jiancrji a’s Dialugiics. p. 69’) it is in* 
ferred tlint soma ithu of Ilia laws of giiivitiifioii was 
formed by Hiialu A-stroiioiiicrs a-« oarlj’ as the twclf'lli 
century of our chl Tlie jitvt’cssion of tbe cijuinoctial 
points {vinhui'ot, kithiti-jtillti) was well known to Bhas- 
knra, iuid tlio ati'oet of tlir m<s>ii in eatisiiig tides seems to 
liavc been i‘us]>e<. tts 1 nnn-b c;irlicr (ct llaghu-vagsa V. 61), 

nie points ia which Hindu algclm appears particularly 
distijjguished ftxnu tlio (ir-’i-k an* {('olabrooko, p. xvj.) 

In rulditioa to a Ir'IIit nod more cooiprciMWKive iklgorithm (or note> 
tion)! rst. Tiic nciriuirriiient of eqtutioos ittvohinc more tbns one 
unknow'n trnn, riid. 'Hk* roMdiilinn of etpintions of a ikighcr order, 
in wliiuli, if liioy liuk', tls-y lud hI hfuit tlio merit of tlie 

atteiiiiit anil unticipnted » inodoiii disairery iti the Milutbn of biqiud* 
Hities. 311I. Ovis'k-iil ucU>oiUforlho»oIiiUonuf indeWminiitepi'ciliIemB 
Ilf lint and socoiid ih'^p'i'es, in irhidi ibry wont far, indood, beyond 
])i(i]iiiantii)i, mid ant>n|iiiloil dixcoveriM of tnoilcm ulgchrikists. 4th. 
A{qilk«itki>n uf iilf'olim t<> aitronoioical inr«gti;iAtion and gwmotncnl 
deiiionKiriitiiiii, in kt'hieh thny Jiit on iwme mattmi re-inrented in Intor 
tioiex, Out* of Iboir autid|>aliiins of modem discoveiiw is thn demoii- 
str.kUim of the not«d pnqiosition of I^iiBgoms ixmocraing tbe square 
of tlie buxe of a rpctangalac triangle being equal to tbe equsreR of tbe 
two legs coiiLiiiniiig tin* riglit angle. 

As to tlie notuiiui) or algoritbni of algebra, Colebrooke 
remarks (p. x.) 

The Hindu n 1 <>ebraists use abbresintioaR and initials for symbola 

O 

Thfy (U 4 ingiiihli nepitiFc qiuiititiw by a dot» but have not any znirk, 

the Arobs did not liorrow Ibelr lunar ndiac from tlie Hindus. Seo 
p. 173 and the authorities th«« lefcited to. 

^ See also the 'Indian Antiquoiy' for July JS;*, p. ii 4 . 
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qwBtit}’. No nuiis or ^mbots radiooting operttions of oddition or 
mnltipficaipioB, &c., are caDpIojed; Dor any anDoancing equalitj or 
relative Diagnitude (greater or laaR^^ But a factum ie denoted 1 ^ the 
iDitia] i^llable of a word of that import, subjoined to the temu which 
compnee it, between which a dot is nometimee interposed. A fraction 
ifi indicated bj placing the diviadr trader the diridend, Imt without a 
line of separation. The sjnbots of unknown quantity are not confiDed 
to a single one, but extend to ever eo graal a variety of deDominations, 
and the cfaaraeten used are initial ^Uabiee of the names of eolonra, 
excepting the firtt, which ia the initial of yuvaf-ihnai (applied to the 
firtl unknown quantity, i.e., ‘ao much’ of the unknown aa this 
coeflleient numher). Colour, thcndore, means unknown quantity or 
the symbol of it. Inttera are Kkewise employnl as symbols, either 
takeu from the alphabet or else iaitial ayllablsa of words signifying 
the fubjeeta of the problem. Initials of the terms for square and 
aulid respectively denote those powora. An initial syllable is in like 
manner used to mark a surd root (aoe the next extract and succeeding 
examploa^ 

Tbe followiag u from the Tljft>gsi)it& (Chap. VI.);— 

Ibis it aaalyeia by equatioa comprising several ooloore. In this the 
unknown quantities are uumeroui, (wo and iLree or more, for which 
foeat-tdeot and the several otdoun are to be put to represent the 
valuea. Ibey have been settled by (be andent teachers of the sdenoe, 
via, black (hUu), blue (nilu), yeOow (fnta), red (ioAf/a), green (Aantoha), 
whits (htla), vuriegatsd (d(lra), tawny (hopiZa), tan^obnred (pi'»giifa), 
grey (tUAnra), pink (pefafu), mottled (iavala), blackish (s^unuda), 
another kind of black (meteha), Ac. Or letters (that ia^ k, See.) are 
to be employed u names of the unknown. [In practaoe the initial 
ayllablee of tbe above words ere used tbna, yd, ka, ui, pf, (».] 

I here give tome of tbe Sanskrit equivalents for terms 
in arithmetic and algebra:— 

An absolute quentity which has epedSe form ia rvpa (applied in the 
singular to a unit, in the plural to an integer number, and often ex- 
prcaaed by the first lyllable ««). A auid or irrational number it 


^ nre sign of equality waa first used by Bobsrt Beeorde (because, he 
: raid, ‘No two things can be more equal than a pur of parallels'}, and 
thoee of relative megnitude by Harriot.—Colebreoke. 
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hira^ (often denoted bjr tbe first eylkble ka). A nougiit or eipber 
ig 6 a; a. fraction whicL haa « cipher for ite denominetor coAora ; 
minus Wno, kthaya (negntire quantity); plus dham, mn (podtire 
quantity). A result or product ia bbiwita (often ezpreMed by the first 
syllable liha; benco the product of two unknown qnantitiee is esprHaed 
by yd, hi hhl, or hi, nl Utn ; ao also Uie square of the first unknown 
quantity mnltipUed by the cube tX the secood is thus abbremted. y& 
VO, ka ^a, W). 

It may be iutcrceting to note tbe aystem of numeration 
increasiog in decuple proportion given in Cliapter II. of 
the Lllilvatl. TJiis method, with the invention of tlie nine 
uumericit) figures {at^ha) and of Uie nought {siivya) and of 
the decuple value assigned to each according to its position 
in tlie RGt'ies, is thouglit to lie of divine origin 

Unit ('‘ivt), ten {daia), hundred (dote), thmiaond {aa3nun\ ten Ihon- 
sand (aifufti), A hundred thausaod {iataha, coatnonly called ‘a lec’), 
Bullion (pra.yu/a), ten millions (kofi, commonly called 'a Icrore’), a bnH’ 
drad millions (nrl'u^fo), a tfaouaaad miJliDna(a/ya oryailmn), um tbouiaail 
fflilliuna (kharfa), a hundred tiioaeaad miJliona (nik/iorva), a billion er 
million of millions (ffl<i/(i7 padMa), ten bUliims (^ntw), abnndnd bilUonit 
{jal'idlU or samndrs), a thousand I^Uona (entyo), ten tbouasod billnnK 
(vuulhya), A hundred tbousAnd billioiis (porardha). 

1 add four specimens of ]>rol>)cmB from the liliivati and 
Vija-gaBita (Colcbrooke, pp. 24, 124, 191, 269, 272):— 

1. Out of a swam of bees, me-rifth jart nettled on a Xadamba 
blossom ; one-third on a ^Hndbrn llower; threo times tlie dilforenoe 
of those numbers Uew to Ibo IJoom of a Kutnja. One bee, which 
remained, hovered about in the nir. 'i'elJ me, charming wonvxn, the 
number of bees. 

2. How many are tho rarintioiw of form of tiie (ten-armed) god 
^ambhu (Siva) Ibe exclinngo of bis ten attributes held reciprocally 
in his several hands, via, the tope (yidfo), the boc^ for guiding an 
elephant (asA-UKi), the serpent, the bour-g]a»*hnped drum {^amant), 
the human skull, the trident (Mfufa), the club shaped like the foot of 
a bedatead (khaivm-ga), the dogger, tiie airow, the bowt And tiioee of 
the (fonr^rmed) Hari (Vishsa) by the wobaage of the maoe, the dioena 
(^oira), the lotus, and the conch (iowiUa) I Answer, 3,628,800; 24. 
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3. Eight rnbieB, ten emenldls, ud « hundred pearls, vliidi are in 
thy ear-ring, nj belored, vero pareiiaeed by me for thee at an equal 
amount; and the sum of the mtes of the three aorta of gema was three 
leu than half a hundrcl; tel) me the rate of each, anapidoua woman. 

4. What four nomhera are such tliat ^e product of tiiem all ia equal 
to twenty times their aum I IHic anawer to lids lust ia: Here lot the first 
number he yu i; and the real he wrbitrarity jait 5,4, and 7. Their sum ia 
yd i,ru 11, and inulti(iUo>l by ro, jK>20,rii 220. IVoduot of aU the quan* 

titicSiyd^o. Btatcincntforequalion,|J^^|^^^^' Hance by the first 

analyata, the value of yd ia found it,and the numberaaro 11, 5,4, 2. 

I should mentioD here that attached to each Veda there 
are certain works called PwiHshla or ‘ Supplements' in- 
teudfd to supply dircctioua omitted id the j^rauta Sutins, &c. 
Tliero ure ali>o the wlnH^Tawaiii or Mudicce’ giving the first 
words of every hymn, the metre, the names of tlie authors 
and of the deities addressed, tlie number of versos, kc. 

There are also Upa-vedas or ‘ secondary Vedas,’which, 
however, have really little or no eonnvetion witli either 
the Veda or Smyiti. Tlicy ore, i. Ayar-veda, ‘ the scicDce 
of life ’ or medicine (te^mled as belonging to tlie Atharva- 
veda, and by some to the Ijtig-vcdn); Gandharva-veda, 
'the science of music’ (as a lirmndi of the Sama-veds); 
3. Dhanur-veda, ' the ecicncc of archery ’ or military art 
(connected with the Yujur-veila); iSf/irr^ifya-ivitia, ‘the 
science of architecture,’ including the Silpa-rnislra:— 

At to I, Two great me<)ic»l writm are Canhi and Su-tnda, whose 
works treat of anatomy, phjndulag.v, materia iiieiliea, phiinnoey, surgery 
(ialya), toxicology (iTsftn), ewens, and tlio evil indnenca of planets and 
demons {hhUa) in cauniig diisaBea. ^ee Wilson's Essays, vol, L pp. 
269-276, 380-793.) Su-eruta’a woik,in six hooks, has been well edited 
at Calcutta by Sri MiulhusudiuiaCupta. Astos, Worksunmusictreot 
of notes, scales, melodies, singing musical instruments, end somedmee 
of dancing. Six primary ukkIcs w modifications of melody, colled Bigas, 
ore enmneroted, whieh ore peTwnifiod, and each of them married to five 
or sometimea six Kigipii IHie chief musical works are the £laii'ytfa- 
rafadkoni, by Tornga-deva; the ^w^a-rfuiyiaRa, by Kmodanj and 
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the iSan-jTUa-iiwNodarA, by SoUttivkan. Ae to 3, Tliie kUhm u by wme 
ascribed to YUvimitm, by otheiv to Blmgu. As to 4, Some assert that 
there an sixty-four treatises on Uiesisty-fimr S'ilpas or ‘mrehiuiienl arts,’ 
such as architedJire, twulptaro, curpentry, jewellery, fariiery, (ic. The 
{irindpsJ work oo urehicecture is tlw 'essenio of measure- 

inent,' in fifty*«i(,Hit chapters, Kivin]' itik« for the eceutriiction of build¬ 
ings,temples,oToaueoUlnrclH!K(fon)e<t),ftc. Utberworks.b)'celebrated 
Kthapatis or ‘architects,' deecrila’ llu> hwI suited fur building and rites 
in honour of the Fusfs-perasfta,' spirit i^vsiding over siks.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

II. Tikt Snuirta Sutras or Tmditional RuJfs. 

In our claasificatioii of Smriti or Poat-Vedic literature, at 
tbe commencement of the last chapter, wc placed the 
Sniurta Sutma under the second head, and pointed out 
that they were to a great extent the source of the sub¬ 
sequent law-book^i which form, in our arrangement, the 
third head of SiiiriU. Wc also oU^n’ed that the term 
Smnria-aitlra is a gciierJ exprcs-sion for cuilcctions of 
aphoristic rulc.^ which are disiinguished from the Srauta- 
siltm of the Kalpa Vedunga, because tliey do )iot relate 
to ^raiUii nr Vedic ccnmionioe, but rather ro Grihya or 
' domestic rites ’ arid Samayiin/iv or' conveiitionai every¬ 
day practices.' llcucu the Smiirta Sutras arc commonly 
subdivided into, a. O'fihya Ssiras, and b. SimuyiKM'Hia 
SaiTos. It will be desirable, therefore, before com¬ 
mencing our survey of Klanu’s celebrated I^w-boolc, to 
advert briefly to tliese sources from wliicb some of it.s 
materials were derived, and especially to the Grih\a 
Sutraa' Of these there ate coliectious of different schools 
attached to eacli Veda. Thus to tbe Kig-veda belong 
ihe AivalSyana^ and SanVia^na Oriliyn Sfitins; to the 
Sauia-veda those of Gobhila;^ to the Viijasaneyi-Niipbita 

’ Frobably, howttvw, Manu oww more to tbe Simayai^ka Uian Oi 
the Griby.i BStru, ktlbough t bo e e bUar an twir best koown to ui by 
printed editiona. We find that the autbora of Grihya Sstraa have 
often the name name aa tbe author* of la«-booki. 

s Then on also, u we have seen, Ainlayaoa 9 raii(«- 6 Uti* nnder 
the heed of ‘ Kolpe,’ and pnbebiy each aobool bad all three lete of 
Sutiaa complete, thou^ they an addom all piwerved. The Aivaliyana 

itt 
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or White Yajur^voda those of Parw^cara; to the Taittiriys 
or Black Tajor-veda those of Kathaka, BaudhSyana, 
Bhdradmja, Apaatanba,^ the Maititlyaniya, Mdnava 
(which last have periahi'd, tbou^ some of their Kalpa- 
sutras have been preserved, see p. 205), kc. 

lu fact, ever}' Bhihmauic:tl fraily or school (darona*) 
had ])robab)y its own traditional recension {iakita, p. 150) 
of the Mantra and Brahmaoa portion of the Vedas, as well 
as its own Kalpo, Gnhya, and Samayacarika Sutras; and 
even at the prcxciit day the domesiic lites of particular 
families of BraliTnaus arc performed in accordance with the 
SuiniB of the Yc<lu of which they hap])en to be odlierenta 
Since these Griiiya and Sama}'a4'ai-ika Sutras are older 
than Miinu, they arc prohatdy as old us the sixth century 
B.C., but possibly tlic works we possess re]>rcscnt com* 
paratively recent colicctions of the original texts. 

It has been already {winted out tliat the ^muta Sutras 
are a kiud of rubric for the more public solemn sacrifices 
(JyotislitoQia, Agnislitoma, Ajiva-medha, Ac.) enjoined by 
the Vedo. Tlic subject of the Grihya is rather that indi> 
cftted liy Muuu when he saj's ( 111 . 67) :— 

Ijct tlu* hnii>«hold<T (ibaerre doaieettc rites with tbs sua«d fire 
kindled at liis mnrrin>'e (cxllwl dnrh^&yn) aecordiDg to rule, and 
perform the five devutionul acta and the daily domeetic oblations. 


Uiihju Betraa and port of tiw llrualuira bnvo lieon edited and tnuM* 
lated into German by I'rofeiwn- SteaxbY (Leiptig, 18C4, 1865), and 
the former have aieu bnea edited by FaniliU for the Itibliotiieca Indioa 
(Calcutta, 1869) The Oobhiliya Giibys B&tna are being edited for 
the Bibliotheca Indico. 

^ The Apastambue uppear to have pnMrvod all three sets of SStna 
complete, for there ore also ApasUmbn Bniuta-sulm and Sdnaya&rika- 
BdtTa, According to Profeiwr Bbandarkar there nre numbon of Brfih- 
mans in the eouth of India who are odherente of the Black Yajiir^veda, 
and who receive ffal's/ziV'' or ' fees' from rich men for repeatiiig it with 
tlie Apaatamba Sutras. 

* A woik called the Carana-vi/iiha gives catakgnea of these achoo l k 
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[Tai'mitfe; 'gnau kamla /ffthgam karma yatlui-vidhi Paica-yty'in- 
vidkiina^i ^ pakHiji [^fkVrtm munUl^ !7r*h*0 

Indeed tlie word Grihys means ‘houseliold,’ and these 
Sutras do in fact give rules fur the five diurnal acts of 
domestic devotion called Mtdtii-yajitn (or Pahni-yajha, 
four of them heiiig also PrUvt-(/(/;V/u, lilanu II. S6), as well 
as for tlic domestic ceremonies named Saijahlras, common 
to oil the three higher classes, and uot rustriiited to Briib* 
maoH. The twelve SSanskaras are described at p. 239. 
Tliey are generally performed at the one domestic hearth, 
instead of with all the thn-e fires (callixl collec tively Trcta\ 
of the Vitanaa or ' hearths use<l at jiublic sacviliccs.' 

I proceed to giro a brief account of Aavalayanii’s Grihyii 
Sutras of the ^ig<veda, making one ivefatury remark that 
tlie iJuidu race aHords ]ierliai« t!ic only example of a 
nation who, although up|Niroiiily <|uilo indiferent to the 
I'ugiatcring of any of the great facts of their political life, 
or even to the recording of any of the most remarkable 
events of their history—as, for exum))le, the iiivasioii of 
the Giecks under Alexander the Orciit-^nevertlielcsB, at 
a very e:irly period, regulated their domestic rites and 
customs .-iccordliig to definite prescribed rules, which were 
uot only written down, but preserved with religious care, 
and are many of them slill in force. Moreover, os this 
race belongs to the same origiual mcc-stuck os ourselves, 
the antiquity of their customs mu^t of necessity invest 
them with great iuterest in oor eyes. 

The domestic oblarions called Fitka-yajhn (Manu 11 . 86, 
143) are distinguished from the Vuitanika' in the first 
two Sutras, thus (Steusler’s edition. I. 1, 2):— 


‘ EuUSks, on Manu V. 84, dehra* n^Jna from vi^aa, ‘ to ipread out,' 
ande^daios rottAnabi to be thoM ^rautaoblatbiuwhiobareperfoniwd 
when ^ Girhapatya fire ii apraad over both the AhansIyaandDakshiu 
hearths {saitaaarg iraato homa^ gdrhafciiya-kiiii^a4lhtm agnin dioRmv 
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The Tnitanilcn obktiond (pcrfonnod with alt the three sacred files >) 
have been explained (in the EfnuiU^iijtra), we will now deeerihe thoee 
(performed with the) domestic (fire only), lliere are three kinds of 
Fiika'yajna, vi*., those that are offered in firo (such as oblations of 
butler, dx.); those that are presented without being offered in fire; 
tboKO that are offered In the supMne Bring (liriihiiia^ in the feeding 
of lirahmana (fhvi/imaea-MA^mr). 

Book I. ii. cimmcriites tlie goda to whom oMations arc 
to bo offered, Rueb oa Agiii, Iiidro, Soma, lleaven aud 
Earth, Yama, Vanina, the Visve Devfil) (cf. hlaim JII. 
90, 121 ), hrahmaii, &c. TLeRC, it will be observed, are 
generally Veclic deiticft. Tlie third prcscrilies the mode of 
preparing tlie jilaec where oblations are to be made. 

The fourth commences with the following Sutra 

The ceremonies of tonsnre(cmfa=^du-it'an»'ffl), inveetiture with the 
sacred unT<l (Kjvrna.'/oflx), shaving the beard (tfo-iiima), and marriage must 
Im performed during the northern courte ^ the sun (urit^ayoM) in the 
light half of the month ('Ipirtfamane jaiMs), unJ under an anspiciout 
oonitclluiion {hilyttifi-. nai.TAalrt). 

These SuQskara ceremonies are then dcscrihcd (begiu* 
ning with marri.'ige), and wheuever Mantras nr texts of tlie 


y'ltii-hiiideAu vilalya kriyaie). See alw> Manu VI. 9, There U mucli 
difference of opinion as to the exact meaning of yikn-ynjiu. Blender 
tranHlutee it ‘ Koch.o|ifer,’ and thinke it weaus an oblation offered 
on the domestic fiiw when the doily food is cooked. Sonic of the com- 
fficntatom, on tlie other band, interpret yia by 'Kmall,’ and 

some by ‘good.’ In Hanu IL 86 four Fakaryapina or 'domustic obla¬ 
tions ’ are mentioned (which Kuliufca explaina by Fui>(>a({eca-/unna, boH, 
vitija-huiiilhd, and atHhi-Uwjantt), tbue identifying them with four of 
the Mulia-yajhas, see p. 194- Seven different kinds of Pako-yajiia will 
be found enumerated in my Sannkiit'klugliKh Didionury. 

‘ In Manu III. joo, 185, five sicrcd fires are mentioned, and a 
firiihmaD who keejisthen all burning, called a (=.dyn*Ao/rw), 

is regarded as peculiarly pious. They are, 1. Dak^iva (Anvdhdnm- 
po&wa in the BriUmiaijaB) ; *. GarUofaiya 3. jiAatwniya ; 4. Sabhya; 
j. Imuoaiya. The three first fires are tlie most important, and are 
collectively called Trefa, Agsihotrii are still met with in India 
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Veda have to be repeated duriog the (lerformaDce of each 
rite, the first word or words of the several texts ore cited. 
Thus before the marriage ceremony on oblation of clurifii'd 
butter is to be offered with rc|H:titioD of the text; TVom 
Aryamd hhavasi yat itaRnuifa, Ac.,' Thou art Aryaman 
in relation to suudens ’ (lUg-veda V. j. 2). 

The fifth chapter prescribes the due selection of a wife 
after proper inquiry as to family and cotiditiou. Sutra 3 
says:— 

A man ought to many 4 womui who ia poMOSaod of iohilligsncr, 
beauty, good character, and anqiieiouii mnrkR, and who ie free from 
diietaa. (Compare tho direettooe Mann III. 4-<o.) 

Tlie sixth cliaprcr 6|(ecifies .'tnd desciibcs tho eight 
forma of marriage, called, HnVma, Daim, rmidpatya, 
.JfsAo, G&ndltarva, {imni, Pciwwfl, and linhhasa. 
They are ubo uBuinmt<-(I l>y Maiiu (III. 21), Imt uot 
quite iu the same order, and by Yajiiavulkya (I. 58, 61). 
Manu (III. 27-34) describes tliem more fully tiian 
A^vaiSyunn. 

Book I. vii. prescribes a common marriage ceremony i— 

Went of the (iaoied) fire a etoae (fer grinding com eod ovndimeiit^ 
itueb oe is ueed ly women in all boaseholds) is jdaoed, and nortb-out 
a water-jar. Tlie bridegroom offm on obiHtinn, standing, looking 
towards the west, and taking bdd of the brido’s handa while she rite 
and looks towaide the east. If be wishes only for eons, ho clasps her 
tbumfas and siiyi, 'I clasp Uty (muds for the sake of good fortune;' 
rite fiogere alonr, if be wishes for dauglileni; tbo hairy side of tho 
hand along with the thumbH, if hewiriies for both (sons and daughters). 
Then, iriiilst he leads her towards tbs right three times round the fire 
and round the wBte^]ar, be aays in a low tone,' I am be, thou art she; 
thou ait the, I am he; I am the heaven, thou art the earth; I am the 
Soman, thou art the Come; let us many, let us posseas off¬ 
spring; nnited in affection, illustrious well dispoeed towards each 
other (sunuMiifpaMidiMti), let at live for a hundred years.' Eveiy rime 
be leads her round he makes her ascend the mill-stone, and says, 

' Ascend tbon this stone, be thou firm u a stone’ (ahieva ftnqi Min 
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Uotn). !nien tli« inde’0 brotW, afl«r iprsAding mtltod butter on 
^ jauiod pelmi of her hands, aeaUen torched grains of rice on then 
twiM. Hen, after pouring the oblation of butter on the £ie, some 
Yedk tezte are recited. Then the IvidegTOOin unhweee the two braided 
t rieo of hair, one on each aide of the top of the bride’s head, repeating 
the Tedic text, ' I loose thee from tiie fetten of Varuna with which 
the Terjr anepidoiu Savitri has boond thee' {Qig-veda X. 85. 24^). 
Then he eaneee her to step ser«i aiepa towards the north-Mst quarter, 
■ajing to her, 'Thke thou one et^ (AaptuH bhava) for the aoqnire- 
ment of sap-Ulce energy (Me ); take then two steps for strength 
ilmpadi Mens) ; take thou three ti*ft for the innease of wealth (nTf/at- 
jxubih/a); taka thoo foor itepa for wril-beiog (ndyo-Uar^pa}; take 
thou fire atepa for olTspring (prq)«U^ak); take thou six steps for tho 
iesaons (nfuUiyaJi); take thou swan steps as a friend (tai/itt sapfqpodt 
Moca*); be faithfully derated to me; nay we obtain nsny lonal 
may they attain to a good old age I’ Then bringing both their heada 
into close jurtapoaition, some 00* ^rinklea them with water from the 
jar. He should then remain for that night in the abode of an old 
ficihmsn woman whose husband and children an aliva Whan tha 
bride eses the polar star and Ansdhati and the eereo 3 iel)>*> let her 
break olenee and lay, ‘ May my fauaband live and may I obtain ehOdna* 

Iq Book I. viil 13,13,14, we have the following 

When be (the bridegroom) has completed the marriage unmonial 
ba should give the bride's diw to one who knows tbs Burya>ibkta 
(Qig-veda X. 85), and food to the Brahmans; then be shoold make 
tbam pronounce a bleamng on bin. \Ciinliyvralak liryi-vuit vadhi- 
aulmji dadj/dt j owom | <ifAa Kotty^fomm twkpite.] 

Book I. ix. direct* that after the marriage 
Aaiia) the first duty of the bridegroom is to attcod to 
the kindling end maintaining of the household fire. The 
tenth chapter prescribes the perfonnance of the rite called 
Sth^i-pdha, which oppeare to have hern au oblation of 


» The text in the original mfyo ted fWHitanw FonmoryopdAhfyeM 

Santa wteraA- It » from the well-known 8ur^.ellkta 
(X. 8s), H«Mr iKiie Ow marriage oerwony of Buiya, the youthfnl 
daughter of the Bun, united to Boma, the Moon. 

* it Vedie for SakhL Bee Bqboliast on Fioini IV. i. 62. 
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rice, cooked in a kind of ealdroo. The elerciith giveR 
the rules for the ritnnl uf .animal sacrifice {^pa^u-haipa), 
and the twi'lft:li for the OMifo-yajna, which seems to 
hare been a cercmotiial performed at monuments, accom¬ 
panied with offerings, pcriiaps to tlie memory of deceased 
persons. The thirteenth, fourterntli, fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth chapters prescribe certain domestic cere¬ 
monies connected with the birth and treatment of chil¬ 
dren, which are included nuder the Sapkaros enjoined in 
the second Book of Manu. They are as follows 

Garbka-konihana, a rite perCmned cm the uni signs nf coneeptbn, 
and one that takes plMe on the first indication of the eiia- 

ception of a liring male (cL Mann IL tj). 

‘arranging the jiarting o( the mother’s hair,' 
observed in the fourth, sixth, or eightii loonth of pregnaney. 

JtiTa^ffa-madhu-taiTiulirm pnufauMm, 'feeding sji infant with honey 
and clarified butter from a golden spoon' before catting Uie nivsl- 
string at birth • j'lilaJcaruiM (liana IL so). 

‘feeding an infant nith rice’ hotween the fifth and 
eighth month (Manu II. 34). 

Caiila ('• dll(i<lkariHin), ‘toiisaro’ or shaving the hair ex(«pt one 
lock on the oro*n, psrfunned in the third year (ef. Uanu IL 35). 

In Book I. six. wc Lhvo precise direcliuns in regard 
to iiivcstltui'c (iipamifaHa) with the sacrcil thread {yajiio- 
pavlta), —a eerumony of j'rvat importance, supposed to 
confer on the recipients (like tiie Christian rite of bap¬ 
tism) a second spiritual birth. Tliis is enjuiiied for a 
Brahman in his eiglith year, for a Kshatriyn in his 
eleventh, and for a Vai^’a in his twelfth, though the 
time may be extendcil in each case. Tlia<e arc therefore 
the three t«ice*iH»m {delja) classes. (Cf. Manu II. 36- 
38}. Tlic twenty-sccoiiil gives niles for the guidance of 
the young Brahman as u BnUima-cuiu or ‘ student of the 
Veda ’ in the house of bis preceptor after investiture by 
him. It begins thus:— 
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‘ tHiou art now a Brahma-<Su{, taka can tn wash out th;f mouth daily 
witli Viter (intpa-fprU, &-iani in Manu IL 51, 53), do thy appointed 
work (Iwma kuru), aleep not in the day-time (dimi ml cf. 

divd^Mpua, Menu Vll. 47), ob^ thy pmoeptor, atudy tlie Veda 
{V»laiH aiUiuilica ); every BMintin* and enuing go out to beg for alrae; 
every evening and morsing cidleet ftiol tor thu fire.’ Tlie period of 
sludeutsliip ie to laatfov twelve yean or until the atiident haa nequired 
a knowledge of the Vediu (ymkomiv/am/ cC. Matiii III, 1; II, 53-60), 

Tliii foui'tli uud ilfth chapb'rs of Uic Bcnoucl Book ]irc- 
suribc t}ie A.slitaka and Aiivaidi^kyu Sniildha ceremonies. 

The subject of liook II. viL viii. is Vitstu-piiriksha, 
‘ cxaniiuatioii of nui] and situation' before fixing on a site, 
or laying tlio foundation of u liouso, thu.«;— 

A pieco of ground (abould Ito clioeen) which dooe not oontain saline 
tioil, and the title to whiidi ix not likely to involve legal dieputefi, and 
u'hicli is well stocked with |•lnDls atal Ireex, mid whuro Ihure is plenty 
uf Ktiia iP'uss and Virniia (rmgmnt gruni}. All Uioniy shruhe and 
plants with milky xap sIkmiLI Iw iiMled onl. A hole aijoiild be dug 
kn(«-'lncp an<I llllod again vith tho exoavntad earth. If the earth 
when restoied to Uie twlv apjiearx nort tlian enough to fill it, the toil 
ie excollwit; if just enough, it is fairly good ; if ton little, it ia tiad, 
[AilkUf j'lYiMU/atfi wiu/c n'lHIaiH ugdnr ijarhilam, VJll. 3.] At suuaet 
the Iioli’ slioiild 1m filled with water and nlloncd to stand all uighU 
If in tlie ttiurning H is eUll full of voUir, the soil is czcellont; if it 
is moist, the iKiil is (uirly good; if dry, hod. White, eweet-taating, 
sandy soil is good for Uruhnuuia, ted for Kshalriyas, yallow tor Vai^yas. 

Buok IT. X. prf8crilK*s a solemn culrancc into the new 
liouse (ijriJia-pntpiuUoia). after Laving sttn-i*d it with 
seed-giiiin. Tlie owner is then to cauRe the adjiiccnt Iimd 
belonging to liimto b** ploughed up and sown at the right 
season, and, standing at a pjirticuiar spot with liis liack to 
the wind, ho is to offer obLiti<iU8, reputing a liymn of the 
Rig-vcJu (IV. 57),part of which I here translalc freely :— 

May the laud’* Lord be jaesenl as our friend ! 

B<i shall wo psxmjwr.i May Uh' god iii'Winl us 

> Idt. ‘with the Lord of hud as our friend,’ Ac. [A'sArtrasjia 
poftnd vayatji hiteneva Jayamari.] 


K 
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Cattle and honca, neuni^inent and food! 
llj gifts like tbeso lie nnnifesti bis favoar. 

Oail of tho Innii! bwtow on us sweet water, 

To as may every kerb lie sweet as honey I 
To ui nay sky and atana{iheTe and rain 
Be kind! and may the gial who owns the soil 
Be gnieiotia 1 nay we fmrloisly approach him ! 

For us nay oica phnigh aospieiously 1 * 

May peasants labour happily j nay ploughshares 
llraw every furrow amuoUdy I nay the ploughmen ’ 

Follow the oxen joyfully I May he, 
lie rain-god, water hardly thu earth 
With eweeiest showcn I may the god of air 
And ton * beetow on ua prosperity t 

The hnt chapter of the tliinl Book preseribeA the five 
solemn ofTcringB or devotional acts which every twice-bom 
man is required to perform every day. Thi-ge correspond 
to the fivo Maha-yajitok of Menu III. 69-71, Kometimes 
called the five SocramcotA They are acts of homage 
directed—i. to the gods; 2. to all beings; 3. to departed 
ancestors; 4. to the Kisbis or authors of tlie Veda; 5. to 
men (i. dem-yajua, 2. Wwfo-y’, 5./'tVyi-y*, 4, htahma-y', 
j. mantuAya-y'). 'Ilie first is performed by im oblation 
(Aoma) to the gods offered on the domestic tire; the second 
1^ an offering {bati) to oniniuk an<l ull creatures; the third 
by pouring out water to the spirits of tlie departed; the 
fourth by repetition of the Veda; tbe fifth by gifts to men 
and hospitality to guests (efi Alanu III. 81, &c., where, 
however, they are not given in the same order). 

Tbe second and third ebt^ters treat of the fourth diurnal 
act of devotion (braAma-yoyna), and direct the twice-born 
man bow he is to conduct his private devotions, and how 
and what lie is to repeat to bitns^f {mldhyilya-vidhi ):— 


' ^vwntwsHbtask 

* KiniUaJ^. 

* This is the’native interpreUtion of Suna-tink See Wilson. 
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He in to go in iLD eoxtei'ly w nortbcrlj direction oatside hie place of 
abode, wearing hie eacrificinl oord (jNi/Ao^n/A) over hie ehoulder; he 
is first to bathe, and, having t-ipped water (ii^Mi/a), to sit down on 
Kuuk grass placed so that the points aru directed towards the east 
(Munu IL 75), and to repeat the larred syllalile oui, the thiee 
Vyahjitis (Mui', hhvrnh^ mir), and the Suvilri (or lirnjalri, sen p. 17 ; 
cf. Mann TI. 75-77, 79X be is to repeat, for as long a time 

as he may think proper, portions of some of the Ijid, Yajus, ^man, 
Athorviin.giras, IliuhtnaiMia, Kaipns, Oathw^ Nuruanaia, Itihiisas, and 
Piiniiias’ (see note 2, p. 245). 

With ro'pinl to tlik subject, ace p. 245 of tlits volume. 

Look Til. vii. declares that if a twicc-liorn mau, beiog 
in good liealtli, uUows himself to full asleep while the suit 
is sotting, ho is to pnss the remnindvr of the night in an 
upright position, without uttering u word, and at sunrise 
to repent five vers«*K, from the fourth to the eighth inclu¬ 
sive, of l,lig-vf(l;t X. 37, heginniiig, ‘ Wtth wlmtovcr light, 
0 sun, thou flisjicIU'sl the darkness.’ [ Yma s'lri/ajyotiAcl 
hitdhase tamo, &c.] Again, if the sun should rise while 
he is asleep, he is to continue standing and silent during 
the day, and to rojicat the la.st four verses of the same 
hymn (cf. Maim II. 219-222). Tlic ciglith, ninth, and 
tenth chuptf'Fs prcs<irihc the ceremonies to be performed 
by a twicc-borii man ubosc period of stiuleutship witii 
his jireccptor 1$ completed, and who is about to return 
{samdwirtamana) home, and become a householder;— 

lie ia to procuro variuos artklra for himself and hia preceptur (at any 
rate for the lal.ter), such m a necklara two aar>ringa, a suit of clothee, 
II paraaol, a pair of ahors, a titalT, a turiAH, perfumes, Sx. (cf. Mann II. 
245, 246). Having completed his atudiw and received parmissioD from 
hia preceptor to depart, awl having inquired what fee (nrf/irt) be ia to 
pay, he must porform an ablotwo (miMa). Ho is then to make certain 
vows of purity, after which ho becomae elevated to the condition of 


• The modem Brahnw-j’ajte of pioiia Brahmaiu is based on this 
Bfitn. 
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II Kniitnka (cf. Manu TIT. 4) w Biahman viin, after piirificatbn, hu 
pafisod fi'om the liivt etii^ of life—that of a atiiJHnt—to the wcond 
KtA^ or that of a fiousoliol'ler (.'/WAa-nfis). 

Tlie ftiui'tL Book is pcrlups tlic luost interesting. In 
tlie first four ebaptcrs it {iiencribrs tUe fiincriil rites to be 
juTfoiiiicJ lit tlie bnrning of dead Wlies,' anil gives some 
(liiiictiunH as to tbc sobscijaeut sraJdim cerciuouies;— 

When a man dirji, a piece of ^uoil in Ui be exeavatoil in a Umaiaiia 
or ‘buming-gniiiod ' wiutb-reKt or auutli-iniil of his nbcxJe, Hix rela- 
tionsare to Garry tbc firea ami themerificuiliiiiplemenU [i/aJia-yilTtii/i') 
to the excavated place. Thoie of tliem who ate moat advanced in 
yeere (/mn'oyaiiitA) are to walk behind in nn^^e file—the uirn aepamted 
from the women—bearing tlu> eorpie. the bur and nnilx of wbieb have 
all been cut of! or clipped, and lesdini' (l>e eacrificia] uniuinl, either a 
cow or a hlark alie-guat. ^ remaiuiDg rations und connoxiona are 
to follow with their garment* and mcrilicul corda hanging down (nJko- 
and their hair diabevelled—tbe ebler iti fn^nt, the younger 
behind. When they reach tbe prepami ground, llie pcifoiTnor of the 
oereioony ie to sprinkle water on it with a brunch of the Stami bee, 
repeating l.iig'veda^. 14. 9 

'Depart (ye evil spirileX alink aeay from here; tlio rntheie (bin 
dejnrted iineeatorv} heve bukIo for him this piece of rest, dietinguiebed 
(viiaUniii) by day* (akobhir), watere {tulUiir), and bjight lights (utyv- 

Then be la tv depoeit tbe fin* eniund tlie margin of Uie excavated 
]iUce—the Ahavaniya fire to tiw emtiMaist, the Gurhajiatya to tbe 
north-west, and tbo Dakahiua to the eoutli-we*t (eee note, p. iSy). 
I'hen Home one who underatnnde whet w required, in to collect a heap 
of fire-wood nnd pile it up iii^e tbe sacrifioal ground (antur-iinfi). 
Next, a layer of Knaa groM ie to be spread over the lieap along witli 


‘ See'the article ‘ Uber Todtoubertattung,' by Professor Max Muller 
in Tol. ix. of the ZeitscLrilt der Deutechen Morgenliiudischen Qeeell- 
Dchaft, in wbich a portion of Uiia diviekm of the Asvalityana Gfibya 
Sutras ie tranelated into Oennan. With regard to the importance 
of the following extracts es bearing upon Ball (Saftec), eee p. 251 of 
this volume 

* The meaning of Hue k not vmy dear, I understand it ae denoting 
tliat the ground is open and well exposed to daylight and well sprinkled 
with water and surrounded with tbe fins. 
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tlie blnek xkin of tliu goat anl tin dipped bnir, nod the dead body ix 
to be pinci'd ii|xin it with the feet toiranls tlie Giii'Iiiipatyii fire aud the 
head Uiwanla tiie Alvivaiiij'iu North of tlie body Iiis wife is to be 
made to lie down (on Uie foneta] (file), along with the bow of the 
dead man if he was a snidior (KAatriga). Then either her iiiisband's 
lirothor {ihmiiJi), wlio is in the ]>hice of a huxband to her (ixUinHtiiHi- 
yiib), or a pupil, or an old seivaiit canus facr to rise up, n'peating the 
word* of ilig-ntla X. iR.8:— 

' Rise up, 0 woniai) (m/itvi-vi iflri), eomn back to the world of life; 
thou ait lying by n itrad mun; come back. Tliou haat euffideolly 
fullUliHl thu duty of a wife aud uioUirr {jOHUmvi) to the huslntid who 
wooed tli(« (rfi'/Amt'K) and look Uiue by the liand.' (See note i, 
P- *S »0 

Next, (he livuthcr-in-lnw lit to lake bach the bow, repeating Rig-weda 
X i8. g 

‘I tak» llin bow nut of the hand the dead man for our own 
pMlection, fur o<ir glory, aui<l fur onr strength; remain thou there, 
we will ituuuiii hori' as linmes (>«> IluR) *» battlee we may conquer 
uur foes' 

Then ho is tu }<hice the various SMrifieial implement! and poTtions of 
the Huu'illi'iiil aniuiid in the two hands and on different parte of the 
body of the eorpac. Tliix being done, be is to order the three &res to 
t« kinilleil If tbe Ahavanfye lire reachea the 

doad man lint, tfaeti hia spirit i* home to heaven; if the Oiirhapatyn, 
then his spirit ia lakiui to tbe middle region (rtNfaWMa*{iwta)j if tbe 
Dnkshino, then it remains in (be world of murtals (mmiu/iffa-fobv), 
When all three lencli him togvthor, tbia is the most auspicious sign of 
idL While the Ixaly is burning, portions hymns of the 3 ig>veda 
(socb as X 14. 7, 8, 10, ii; X. 16. 1-4; X. 17. 3-<<; X 18. it; 
X. 134. 1-5) are to he repinted. 

The followlug are examples of some of the verse-s:— 

Open thy arms, 0 earth, lecmve tbe dead 

With gentle pmsuce and with toving welgoma 

Enshroud him tenderly, e’en as a motbsr 

Folds hsr soft.restmsnt roand the diild she loves (X 18. tt). 

Sonl of the dead! depart; take tbe path— 

The ancient path—by which oar anoestors 
Have gone before thee; tbou abslt look upon 
The two kings, mighty Yaruna and Yama, 

Delighting in ohlations; thoa shall meet 
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Tlie Fathers and receiw (be recompense 
Of all tliy Btored-up offerings above. 
liCiive Uinu th; un and imperfection here; 

Itetiirn unto thy Imuin imee more; assuiiie 
A glorious form. By an aia^nrious jutih 
Hasten to jwhs tite fonr-^cd brindled dogs— 

1 'lic two riiAil-gnanliiig sons of ^nrarnii; 

Adruiiee to meet the FaUten wbo, with hearts 
Kindly diK)iniu>(I towards tba^ dwell in blLw 
With Yiinia; ai>d do Uiou, 0 mighty gud, 
intrust him to tliy guards > to bring liiiii to thev, 

And grant him health and lu4i}M&cweteiTnl (X. 14. ''ll).- 

When a deail hnly is boRit by one wbo knows and am repeat these 
verses properly, then it is certain that tiio soul (iDvesled with a kind of 
subtile liody’y risex along witli the smoke to heuven (ia/tni'm iVmimn 
swifjoiji foiitMi rfffi ha ryini^e}. 

Hboo the iierformcr of the ceremony is lo rc]>i'at the i-erse (Tlig-vedu 
X.18. 3 )i- 

We living men, survivon, sow return 
And leave the dead; may oor ohLrlioas pleaxo 
The gude and bring us Uesring*! now we go 
To dance and jest and bo]ie for longer life. 

After this thej’ aiv to move <0 a spot where there is a ])Obl of still 
water, dip Uiemeelvcs once, cast a handful of water into the air, pro¬ 
nouncing tlie name of tbc dead men and that of his family (e.y., (> 
Devwlatta KiUya(<n, this water is for tboe *); then coming out of the 
water, they are to put on other clothes and 1« sit down till the stars 
appear or elee till tlie sun is quite invisible, when they ure to proceed 
homevnuds, tlie younger ooee walking first, the elder Irhind. Befon- 


' These an tbc four-ryed watdt-dogs mentioned before. 

* Part of this has been freely reedwed in a venion given p. ig. 

' The eighth Sutn of Uba|der IV. itatet that a bole ought to be dug 
north-eastward of the Ahavaaiya firs and strewn with the plants Avakii 
and Efifrila; and the commentator adds that the soul of the dead man, 
invested with its vehicular subtils body (called nftruiitA'a and eome- 
times otfibokfibiiui and distinct fiom the linga or Auliiima, bang 
angtuhthamSIm, 'of the sise of a ti>umb')^ waits in this hole until 
the grom body is burnt, end then eDergiog, is oarried with the amoke 
to heaven. 
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entering the lioiue thej ere (tor iwri^tiun) to toucli e stone, fire, 
cow-dung, gruDS of barley, end water, During one night they 
are not to oook any food, but to cat only what ia already prepared, 
and for tliroe nights they are not to touch anything containing salt 

Book IV. T. prescribes tie giithcriiig togctlicr the bones 
and aslies of tliu deceased (saHcayima, Maim V. 59);— 

This is to take place after tJic tenth day of the dark half of the 
month, on an odd day (>.r, the eleventh, thiiteentb, fifteenth, &e.), and 
under a single Nakshalra (ia, not under one like Ashiidha, wliicli is 
both yiiirti'i and I'nilaru). 

The bones and oaLee of a man are to be placed in an undecorotsd 
funeral vase or long voesel (tilakAa^. litmiAr), and those of a woman 
in a female vuac (of a fuller shape, supposed to reeemblo the female 
figure). A hole is to be eicavated and the bones thus collected in a 
vessel are to be pkeeil in it, white Itig-vcda X. ifi. iO is lepeated:— 

‘ Oo to thy mother Hkirtb, the Widoly-axisoded (uivryiufaaa'iOi the 
Broad, the Auspicious; may ahe be to thee like a young moidon, soft 
u wool (ur^a-mraifo), to a pious person ! may she protect thee from 
the eml>nLee of the goddess of oormption I' {Nn-rUer tijMulhdl,) 

Then earth is to be seatured over the excavation, uud iCig-veda X, 
s8. 11, 19 arc to be r«]ieated (see p 197 for verse ii)- lAStly, a 
oover or fid is to be placed over the vase or long vessel oud the hole is 
to be filled up with earth, so thot the veisel is quite bidden from view, 
while !^g-vn^ X. 18. 13 is repeated 

‘ I raise op the earth around thee fnr a support, placing this oover 
on thee without causing injiiij. May the fhtfaere guard this fune¬ 
real monninent for thee I May Yama establish s habitation for thee 
there!’ 

This being acoomplisfaed, the relatieos are to return home, without 
looking about, and after they have performed so ablution th^ are to 
offer the first SVSddha to the deoeaeed person separately {ekoddishfa). 

Book IV. viL prescribes four kiads of Sraddlta, i.e., 
offerings to deceased pereons and Fitiis or ancestors 
generally : i. P&rvana, ‘ mcHitlily,’ to ancestors for three 
generations on the days of conjunction or new moon (cf. 
Manu III. 282 \ those to aoceston generally being called 
Nitya, ‘constant,’ ‘daily,’ and others AalUakd, as per¬ 
formed ou the eighth day of certain months); 2. Kamya, 
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‘voliiiifary,' jiciii>riHod for /some o!)jp('t of desire (as 
the olt.aiiiijj" of a son); 3. AUiyudaijika, performed as 
tliank-offeriugH o» nccasioiis of family l■ejoiciug (as at tlie 
Sanskilras) or fur increase of prasjHTity, &e. [Vrkldhi- 
]mrta)\ 4. ‘ 8pe«-ial,’liaviiig rerereiico to one 

jiorsotj m'Ciilly driccascd, Juid not to ancestors geiienOly. 
It is repeated iiiinuully on the anniversary of his death. 
(TIkisc n'hicii Ai'e oi-casional arc soinclimcs culled Noiviit- 
tikn.) To these funeral ceremonies iSralimaDs arc to be 
invited. They arc t<> lie fra-iied, and gifts jircBcntrid to 
them. The guests an: to Iw made to sit down with their 
faces towards fh«‘ North, mid water is to be poui’C'd into 
ilioir liaiids with Kusa gnv« and Sc-anmm seed {ii!n, cf. 
Mann 111 . 233). Cakes of rice (;«W '0 'md libations of 
watiT arc to he offcivd with tli<- auspicious exclamation 
SviviliiT. Tlieiv is also aiiotlier Siii<!dlia called ]kilvn, in 
honour of the Visvel)cviili. ‘deities collectively,' or of n 
piiriicular trooji «f deities, ten in number. Hiticc some 
ilistinpiiisli eight kinds of Sraddlia (sec p. 347); and tlic 
Nin.iaya-siiiilhii, twelve. 

A fuller defa-riptioii of ilnwc solemn Sriiddlias is given 
by Miiuii 111. 123-386, and in verse 202 the meaning of 
the term S^jilddha is explained as follows:— 

Mi'i'e wnlcr (A/rjr <»/«) ofTcml with faith (imMhai/') to tlio i'iliia 
in Bilrcr or }i].il«d {riijaliiimtaik) h-mscIs ]uwures iiii]«rL.iiiiljle hliiis 

I ('lose my accmint of the AivaLayaiia Grihya Sutras 
by rciiiarkiiig that the mles rclaliug to funcrul ceremonies 
iu the foiirtlt JJook, of which on abstract bus just been 
given, jKissess great interest in their connexion with the 
cightecutb hymn of the tenth Maodula of the Eig-veda. 
Although the Sutras direet that the texts of this hymn 
are to be used, yet the rite must have undergone cou- 
sidenible modifications riuee the period when the Lymu 
was composed. 
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It miiy lie giitliercil from a study of the text of the 
Iiymi), that at the early period when the Aryao race first 
settlcil on the jihiins of Ilindnstan, there was not tlie same 
|irolonged anil chdwrsjtc ubieiwauce of funeral rites, whicli 
in later times was converted into an pzciisc fiir the osteii- 
titious and costly feasting of priests end guests (see p. 249). 
But there was no less solemnity in the conduct of the cere- 
jiioiiiiil, no less ezhihitiun of grief for the deinl in the 
lender treatment of his remains, and no less affectionate 
resjipct for his memory,—a feeling cherished ns a religious 
dut}’, more tenaciously in India than in Europe. 

We notice, too, even at that early epoch an evident 
hdief in the soul’s eternal existence and the permanence 
of its personality hereafter, which notably contrasts with 
the later ideas of transmigralJoo, alisorption into the 
divine essence, and pantheistic identificutioo with the 
supremo Soul of the universe. 

We learo also from this same hymn that the body in 
nncicut times was not bamt but buried; nor can we dis* 
cover the slightest allusion to Uie later practice of Satl or 
cremation of the widow with her husband. 

Tlic corpse of the deceased person was deposited close 
to a grave dug ready for its reception, and by its side his 
widow, if he happeued tv be a married man, seated herself, 
whUe his children, rclativ«-8, and friends ranged them¬ 
selves in a drclc round her. The priest stood near at 
an altar, on which the sacred fire was kindled, and having 
invoked Death, called upon him to withdraw frum the 
2iath of the living, and not to molest the young and 
healthy survivors, who were assembled to perform pious 
rites for the dead, without giving up the czpectation of 
a long life themselves. He then placed a stone between 
the dead body and the living relations, to mark off the 
boundary-line of Death's domain, and offered up a prayer 
that none of those present might be removed to another 
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M'or/d iiefoi'e afctamiijof to oM age, aud that none of tlie 
younger might be taken befiae the eliler. Tlieii the 
widow’s married femide ineuds walked up to the altar 
anti offereil oblations in the fire; after wbicli tijc widow 
Jierself withdrew from flic inner circle jissigiied to tlie 
dead, and joined tlie survivota outside tlic Iwuiidarj’-liuu, 
while the officiating priest took the bow out of the hand 
of the deceased, in order to show that the iiiaiil)’ strcngtii 
wliicli he ]ir)gsesseJ during life, did not ]ici'i8li with bint, 
but remained with his family. The hody was then ten* 
dcrly lju<l in the grave with rc|M;titioH of the words of tlie 
hymn alroady tniii»late<l, ‘ Open tliy arius, 0 Earth, receive 
the duiid,’ &u. (sec |t. 197). The ceremony w.is coneluiied 
by the careful closing of the tomb with a stone slab. 
Finally ti mound of carti) was raised to mark and eonsc* 
crate the B|Kjt.‘ 

With rcgiird to the Srimayri<Virika Suiras little rcn)uiiis 
to add to what has alnady been sttktod. Not many 
collections of this lliml class of iSfitras (:is distinguished 
from the Srauta aud Criliya) have liccn jjreseived. Were 
they better known to us, wc should j>robah]y find that 
they furnished mutcriais for Mauu's compilation, even 
more tlian ilic Urihya Siitm appear to have duiiu. It 
is for this reason that, as introduciory to the Dhamia- 
w<<tra8 or Law-books, they an; sometimes called Dlian 
mu^utros. Since ‘ conventional, every-day practicca' 
constitute the proper subject of t]ie« Bhtrus, and it is 
clear that conveotional usages may often cotuc under the 
head of Griiiya or ‘ domestic litee,' it may easily be under¬ 
stood that the Samaysi^ika not uufn-qucntly go over the 
same ground as the Grihya Sutras. Fur instance, we find 
them both giving rules for the Sonskaras (kc. (see p. 239). 


‘ A fnller aocouiit of the whole rite will be found iu Fn^eetor Steni- 
ler'i ‘ Bede tiber die SiUe,’ which I have ouneulted thronghout 
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Perhaps tic best kuowu Samayadurika Sutras ai-e those of 
Apostaniba belonging to the Black Yajur-rciU (see uute i, 
]i. 187). An accoimt of these will be found in Professor 
Jilax Miillcr's ' Autdeut Sauakrit Literature' (p. 100, &C-), 
and in No. 732 of RajcudmlaU Witra’s MSS. Tliey 
roiiimence as fullowa:— 

1. Tliorofoi^ let uB iHiw eB(4ftin the SdiBa3'U(‘sTika duties. 
^iiuayiiiiirikiiu i}huriuiiH 

2. ’J'hcKR aj^'ccuieiilie whidi vurv made bj meu who knew the law 
are an authority. ]^bliurma~jMa-tUiuniy<itipimiwi!aiii.'\ 

3 . And the VciUb (are ui> antbority). [Vediii-ca.] 


HI The i)harma-iftMrouf <»• Law-hooks — Manu. 

At least forty-seven indcpendcDt Law-books ‘ are enu¬ 
merated, and of these at least twenty nre still extant aod 
are mentioned by YSjuavalkya (I. 3-5), us follows:— 

I. That of Manii. s. Yajitavalkya (Mtobd in imponimee to Maoo). 
3. Atri. 4. VisliQu. 5. lUrttA 6. Vteuas. 7. Anfim. 8. Yams. 
9. ApaaUmba. 10. SamvarU. 11. Ktylyana. it. Vfihaspati. 13. 
Poriijara. 14. TyiuH. 15. S^aukha. t6. Ukhita 17. Daksha. 
18. Uotama or Qaulama. 19. ^(«tu|i«k ra VaaiiibthJi. There ii 
aim) a Law-book, the joint produetkm Kati kba and Likhita; and 
otlien ascribed to Niirada, Bhrigu, fie. (see the end of Chapter X.} j 
and Kulluka, the commeotator on Manu, meatioDB the nauea of Baud- 
Iiiiyana, Uedbiitithi, Govioda-raja, &c. 

Let US £rst endeavour to gain some idea of the char- 
uoti-r of the most celebisted and aucient of these books 
commonly called ‘ the Code of Manu.’ 

This wcU-kuown collection of laws and precepts is 
perliaps the oldest and most sacred Bauhkrit work after 


^ Frofeaaor Btenaler enumacatai forty^iz, Dr. Kiiar forty-seven. 
The names of ths authors of some of theee Isw-books are the same as 
those of some of the Ofibys Satras, a^., Apaatamba, Piiraskara, and 
Baudhayana. The same men may have been authors of both Sutras 
and Dharma-dfiatras. 
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the Veda and its Sutras. Altliotigh standing in a manner 
flt the bead <if Post-vedic literature, it is connected with 
the Veda tlirtiiigli llicsc Satnw, as the philosophical Dar- 
sanas arc tiiroiigh the Upanishads. Etcu if not the oldest 
of Post-rcdic writingR (see note, p. 207), it is certainly 
the moat inten'sting, both as presenting a picture of the 
institutions, naagea, R)anncrs, and intellectual condition of 
an important part of the Hindu race at a remote period, 
and as revaJing tlte cia^ratcd nature of tlic rules by 
whieii the Brahmans sought to secure their own ascen¬ 
dency, and to perpetuate an o^nized castc-system in 
subordination to tliemselvcs. At the same time it is iu 
other respects perhaps one of the most remarkable books 
tliut the litoruturo of the whole woild can offer, and some 
of its moral prcw'pts are worthy of ('hristianity itself. 

ProlmLly tlic con)pilalioD wc now possess is an irregular 
uomjKudium of rules and maxims by different authors, 
which existed unwritten for a long period of time, and 
were handed down orally. An original collection is 
alluded to by commentators under the titles Vpiddha 
and Vrihat, wliich is said to have contained 100,000 
couplets, arranged under twenty-four heads in one thou¬ 
sand clia])ter8; whereas the existing Cotie contains only 
2685 verses. Possibly abbreviated versions of old collec¬ 
tions were made at sueemive {icriods, and additional 
matter inserted, the present text merely representing 
the latest compilation. 

At any rate we must guard against a supposition that 
the expression ‘Code,’ often ^plied to this collection, 
is intended to denote a systematic arrangement of pre¬ 
cepts which existed as actual laws in force throughout one 
country. It is probable that tiie whole of India was never 
under one government l^me few powerful mouarchs 
ore kuown to have acquired eovereignty over very exten¬ 
sive territories, and were ti^ called Cakra-vartins, but 
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we must beware of imagiuiiig that Muiju’b Law-book 
is a record of iiatioutd <H-diiiaDce8 aud iustitutioDS pre¬ 
valent over tlie -wlmle (rf sucb territories. No doubt 
ultimately it worked its way to aeccptauce with the 
mitlie Hindu community; aud ccrlaiulyiu tlic end it not 
only secured fur itself a high phute in popular estimation 
and a degi'ee of reverence only second to that accorded 
til (be Veda, I'Ut it binaime, moreover, the chief authority 
as a basis of Hiudfi jumprudcnce. Origiiialiy, however, 
its ])o8itiou luuat hav«> been differeuL It merely repre- 
w'litoil certain rules junl precepts (perhaps by different 
authors) current among a juirlicular lril*c, or rather school 
of Biiilnnaiia called Maiiavas, who probably lived in the 
N'liili-wcbtcni region Wtween the rivers Sarasvati anil 
Hrislmdvaij (siv )>. 2r>R). not far from Delhi and tlie scoue 
of ilio groat social conflict described in tlic Alalifibhurato.’ 
Tliis (ii}>c secjits to have belonged] to the Taittirlyukas, 
‘adliciciils of the lllack Yajur-vwla; ’ and their Mantras, 
Liidimuna, and Sraiita SulraH arc still extant,' but their 
Ciriliyti and iSamaxaernika Siitras appear to have.perished. 
In all probaliility, tin*, many of the rules, as we Imve them 
presented to US, were simply theoretical,—inserted to 
cdpijilcti! an ideal of what ought to constitute a pcifcct 
system of rcIigimiH, (vremouial, moral, political, aud social 
<lutics. Who the n’al compiler and promulgator of the 
Institutes was, U not known. He was prohaUy a learucd 
Driliinuu of the Maiinva ndiool. 

We must, of course, make a due allowance for the 


' Tlie inference deilucible from 11 .17, 18, that the Manavos lived 
in the region of Uie earliest Aryan HelUomeaU, must have weight in 
deteimiuing the antiquity of Uie Code oad its value as repreaenting 
the ancient socLvl life of the liindos before Ihoir advance into the 
Dek han 

’ A counterpart of u MS. of a coaimentary on pert of the Maoava- 
kalpa-sutia has been edited the late Professor Goldstucker. 
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mytiiical element in the Cwlc, m, for instance, when a 
divine sage named Manu’ (or SvSyambhuva—‘sprung 
from fhegreat self-existcnt Being’) is made to say (I. 58- 
60) as follows:— 

lie ^ (Bnilimj) iuvii^ ^mod tliu system ot Java Jiioiwlt', 
tfiu^tiC it fully to me in tl>e b^'imiiig. I tlion taught it to Mariii' 
And the nine other ngee, my offspting (of whom Bhngn is one, cf. I. 
351 OF thMe (my ioi») lUingu is deputed by me to decinro tlie Coile 
to you (l.tiAliis) from bc^onjiig to rod, for he has leamod from me to 
recite the whole of it. Then the greet itnge, Blirigu, having been thus 
appointed by Mum to pKunulgete fafe lew*, eddivsscd all the l^isliis 
with ■ pleased mind, Miyiu^ ‘lietcn!’ 

Muuu, therefore, is suppoacd to speak in his own person 
08 far os 1 . 6 a After that, Bhrigu is tlio speaker, and 
the closing verse of the uLole Ctnle (Xll. 126) dc«cril»B 
it os Mfinavatu IHij^i-jiroktam, ‘enunciated by 

RLrigu; while in XI. 243 nr Brahma liirasdf 

' This niimo of the siippoeeJ diviue progenitor of all Un’tige in dwivod 
from the toot umvi, which means ‘to think,’ or ‘wison’ (jind esiierially 
naeordiiig U) the Uinda theory, ‘to think upon and undoiirtanil tlie 
Vciln,’ whence iho ileeideralivr form M'nw'wi from the sfime root, 
signifying ‘ in««tigiWion of tlie meaning of the Vedii ’). Khrigii states 
(I, 61) thut Munu sprang from SvayeniUirt, Air) that six iither Manus 
descended from him; whereo* Menu hiuaelf (L 33-36) declares tlmt 
he WA* ercftlfid by Viruj. tin- male jmwer piwlucpd by Bruhinii, and 
that tsdiig M weaUd lie prodiaod the Irn Maharshia or Prajilpatis, 
who pcnin pnaliiccd sevm Manus. Tlie name, however, i* generic. 

In every Kalpn oi- Iiiteml from eresiUon to ereiition tliero exist four¬ 
teen Biicccoaive JInnus, whenev eorh whole periixl is called a 
aniara, deeerilied aa inniitnnnUe in I. 8a In the jirewnt craiitinu 
there have been as yet seren Slanua: i. Mann SrniiniMtim, the 
supposed author of the Cwh-, who pitaUired the ten Pmjapatis w 
‘patriarchs’ for peopling the universe; 2. 5 rw/,Vhn,- 3, Aullami,- 
4. Ti'imam; 5. liaimla,- 6 . 6 'ihAn'*<i: 7, In-iwiwfri, eon of the 
Sun, the Mnnu of the present period, regnnled ns a kind of Indhin 
Adam or Noali (see note, p. 30). Acmnxlmg to some, this lost Manu 
was the author of the Code, and therefore, as progenitor of the Solar 
line of kings, a Kshatriya. 
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is declared to have created it l>y the power of austerity 
(topewrt). 

We need hardly, however, explain that these are merely 
ideal personages, introdneed dramaticiilly like Krishna in 
the Bhagnvad-gitii; or rather perhaps are later additiojis, 
designed to give an air of antiquity and divine authority 
to tlie teaching of the (,'ode. 

The work in its present form ein Rrnreely, I think, be 
assigned to a date earlier or lutcr than the fifth century 
B.c.‘ Strictly speaking, or at least Jicoinling to Enropean 
notions, it is, as I have aln-udy hiuU'd, no orderly codifi¬ 
cation of national statutes and customs, but rather an 
iinsj’stemntie conipilatiou fn>m j»rcvious sources,* which, 

‘ Sir \y. Jones hu 1 <i that Mitnu’s book wns drawn up in about tJie 
yeiir iiSo u-c, Mr. Klphinstono piaoed it 900 years n.c. PoMibly 
stune purl* of it may ropresent hwr* anil prceojits wiiicli wei'e current 
ainiiiij> ilio Miuiara* at ttie liitter date, but no one would no* asHigD le 
early 11 iliile lo Ibe iicliud i-ompUaUon of the Code. Kor can it, 1 tbinki 
itnponiilily Ih’ plncnl liilor than tlie fifth century n.c. Tlic gods men* 
tioneil am cliicHy Vidic. and the fourfokl mate syRlcm is that of the 
I’linisbs-suktii («ce p. si). Tlicm ts no direct alliislun to Buddhisn, 
ttiuiigh iiumy of Mann's (in'cepts are decidedly Buddhistic, haeing 
frequent }iiir.'i]lols in the Dliaiumn-pada. which iniiicato tbut Buddhistic 
ideas were giiiiiiiig ground in Uio locality reprcHented by the Code. 
Nor is there imy iilluMcm to Hull, nor to the worship of Vishpu and 
which, from ii statement of MegosUicnes, may be inferred to have 
(ircvniled in India soon nflor Alcxondcr’a invasion. Nor is there any 
mention of the stories of tiie Mubabhiimta and RamiiyavA. At the 
same time the forniev Bpip often emtains verses identical with those 
111 Mnnu. Theso arc jmolxddy dllter taken from Menu or derived from 
a common source. Possibly, however, portions of the MahSbhorata 
may be older than Uann. Certainly in III. 232 occur the words 
/Miiyu>a-il''if/>u, Jl/ii/'iHrt, Hihiau, Purni/a, and Khiln, as titles of sacred 
works, and Kullitka explains lUknta by Maha-bhiinia, hut these worde 
may refer to tiie older works, whidi were tbe sources of the preseut 
compilatioDB. 

* An evidence in favour of tbeeuppedtion thatmoretbanone person 
may have had a band in the Code is deducible from tbe ampbasis laid 
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bj blending civil and criminal law willi religious, nioial, 
and ceroraonial precej)ti!, philoBopbical doctrines, and ineta- 
pbysicjil tlieorica, eonfonuds tie ordinances of g<ivcrnnient 
with tie obligations of iclipon, domestic life, and private 
morula. It is in twelve Chapters or Books. 

In verse 6 of Book IL we have a statement as to the 
‘root’ or basis of all law {dJiarma-mRlam). This is 
(leclared to be (i.) the whole Veda ( Vvdo ’kliilal^), (2.) the 
Inulitioiial law (3.) luondity of those 

who know the Veda, and (4.) the practices and customs 
(ucuiitli), established from time imincniurial, of good men. 
In uiatt<'rs indifferent » man is free to follow his own 
iiicliniitiou (dtaitf-fusAti). 

Again, in vmes 107, 108 of P»ook 1 , it is said 

la lliii (('nttr) ApiHuii« (he wb'ite fjrHtnD of law, viiL defioitioot of 
mid luid iictivui', and th« tradiUoiwI prnctioes Ik'iira) of tbo four 
olwea, wbii'li uivist's lira b«lii U> !« ateriMl {(•Umlai, since tJiey retch 
bwk to a period Iwjond tbv mmorj of men). TndiUi)bftl pniclicr 
{ii&m) i» I’quiviikut to (u|>mite lew (j-anvmi itlioniiaii), eiaee it it m 
pronounced by the Yedn ud \tj tbpiiti (•Vw'ir/n). 

This liaw'liook. tln-wforc, is a iiu-lrical coinpcndium of 
rules of SinrJti, l^ila, au<l A<Vtni, most of wbieh liad been 
previously collected aud |>rc»|H)uu<lc<l under the name of 
Grilivii and 8riinayiii3irik:i Sfitraa. At the end of Book I. 
u suuiiiuiiy of subjects is given, but \ve may more conve¬ 
niently examine the eonti-iiUi of the twelve bonks under six 
jirineipal heads, vis., 1. Veda, ‘ sacred knowledge ’ aud reli¬ 
gion ; 2. Vedanta or Atma-Vidya, as terms for philosopliy 
in gcncriil; 3. Acfini; 4. Vyavaliara; 5. Praya^-citta; 6. 
Karmn-phalo. 

It Avill be found that after elimioatiug the purely reli- 

upon certain maximi which an aqiedally ascribed to Hann bim-lf, 
tuoh, for wtample, os V. 131; VI. 54; VIII. 1*4, 168, 279, 339; 
IX. 158, 282, 239; X 63, 7^ allid iritieb introduce eome phrase like 
ilamr oiivrir. 
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gions and pbilosopbical precepts tlie greater number of 
rules propounded fall under tlie third bead of Acdm, 

‘ established practices,’ wliicb are described {II. 17, 18) as 
Sad-(lcum, ‘ approved practices,’ sanctioned by the Veda 
and Smriti, if they arc those which prevailed between the 
two sacred rivers, Sarasvata and Diisliadvatl, in tbc region 
called Brabiuavarta. Tlie word A<iara is, in truth, a very 
w idc term, iucludiug under it all the observances of caste, 
regarded as constituting the high^t law and highest 
religion—such observances, for instance, as the division 
of a Brahman’s life into four periods, the conduct of a 
student in the house of his preceptor, investiture with the 
sacred cord, ihe five diurnal devotional nets, the domestic 
cercmoiiies of marriage, funeral rites, tlic various modes 
of gaining subsistence the rules of diet, the laws 

concerning women, and, in short, all the observances of 
private morality and social ecouom}'.’ 

Tbc fourth bead, VyavaJuira, ‘practices of law nud kingly 
government,’ embraces the procedure of legal tribunals and 
all the rules of judlcatoru and civil and criminal law. 

The fifth head of Prayai-i'Ula, ‘ ]>e9iitcutiiil exercises,’ 
comprehends all the rules of penance and expiation. 

The sixth head, Karma-phala, ‘recompenses or conse¬ 
quences of acts,’ is coucerued nut so much with rules of 
conduct os with the doctrine of traosmigration ; the un¬ 
avoidable effect of acts of all kinds being to entail repeated 
births through numberless existences until tlie attainment 
of final beatitude. 

All these rules apply especially to the highest class, 
viz., Br^mans, whose ascendency io the social scale is in 
fact the first Adara, which must be accepted as paramo 
dharma^, ‘ the highest law and highest religion.' 

* In Book V. 4 then is a ourioBs posssge which attributes Death’s 
power over Brihiiiant to four causes, via, 1. omitting to repeat the 
Veda, 3. neglect of Afira, y idleness, 4. sins of diet. 


0 
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It is only natural tba^ since the precepts included 
under these six heads were framed by Brahmans, they 
should have been framed with especial reference to the 
life of Bralimaus, the regulations for which engross six 
Books, and ore besides intiodnccd everywhere throughout 
the other six. But os the Brahman could not be su}i> 
ported in his priority of rank without the strong arm 
of the Kshatriya or mUitary class, a large portion of the 
work is devoted to the definition of tlie Eshatriya's duties 
and an exaggerated delineation of tlie kingly character 
and office, while the V&i^yaa and Sfidras, though essential 
to Mnnu's Ctiturvaruya or fourfold social system,' and the 
mixed classes arc little noticed. (Sec p. 326, kc.) 


> ‘Cute’ iiqutto a modern wonl,ud w suppoaed to be a eumijition 
of the Portuguese eaiia, ‘ a nee.’ Henu'i word for tbe four cle&ses ii 
cww>i 'colour,' which euggeeta some original distiactioD of colour hi 
merkiag the dominHiit races. Ibe later tom for caste itjtiii, ‘ bdrtb,’ 
compted into/it Of Menu’s four caatee tbe BrUnani alone remain, 
though the Bijpute claim to be deseendantH of tbe ancient Kahatriyw. 
The mixed cutes of the prwent day are almoit innumerable, each aepa- 
rata trade Inniiing a eepaiate one. In Bongul there are the Bajiiin, 
' waibenwo,' the Tiintie, * weaiera,' tbe Eenwris,' braziet*,’ the Julijris, 
'fiifaennen,' the Soria, ‘spirit mHccb;’ beeidee low and servileoastee, 
awb u the Dagdir, Oedijia, Dome, Uadia Noreover, we find cutee 
within eutea, to that even tbe Brabmans are broken up and divided 
into numeioas new, whidi again ire eubdivided into numerous 
tribw, {amiiiw, or subwatee. There aro tbe Kinyakubia Brahmans, 
the Sirunta, tbe Gauda or Gauf (Got), the Jdaithila, the Utkala, tbe 
Dtivida, the Kinuta, the Malwnsbtnt, tbe Guigm, die., all of which 
races are eubdirided into a greater or lees number of tribw end familiee, 
forming, M it were, eubewte^ wbidi do not intanaairj. It is said 
that in Bengal rdigion was wwo at so low an abb that a king, n«m«d 
Adiiura (JtfUranih *ent to tbo Baja of Kanjikuhja or Kanouj for 
some liigh^caste Bribrnane to reviva ib Tbew were accordinglj sent, 
and, baring settled in Bengal, beewne divided into one huniM and 
fifty-six tribes, of which one bandnd wm called Vaiendra and fifty- 
tiz Badba or Barb, u belonging to tbe district of Ba^ in tbe Wwt 
of Bengal Of the former eight, and of the latter six, are regarded 
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Hence, after on account of the creation of the world in 
the first Book, the four stages of a Binbrnan’s life ore the 
first and ouly sulijects treated of in regular order in the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth Books; the sixth 
being devoted to t)io duties of the last two stages of 
aDchotite(vdna-|)rastAa) and religious mendicant (bhikahu). 
The fifth Book contains, moreover, rules and regulations 
about food, the killing of auimnls, purification after defile¬ 
ment, the duties of wives and the position of women 
geserally. The seventh and eighth Books propound the 
rules of government and judicatnre, principally, of (-.oursc, 
for the guidance of the second great class or Kshatriyas, 
from which the king was chosen. The ninth Book con¬ 
tains further precepts on the subject of women, husband 
and wife, their offspring, and the law of inheritance and 

M Knlisa or *nafala.’ KuUuIm, Um eommenUxtor on Manu, waa u 
Vanodn BiitiBum. Tli* abc KuJbux lUrli trilws arc called Banerjen, 
(Bsod^pidhyara), Kubatjea (MakLopidbyuya), datiirjea (OattopS- 
dh/Sjra), Gdaguli, 0«whiU, Kaajalah, Ho coKto which in Bengal now 
eoinea next in tank to the Brahnas it the Vaidya or Baid^n,' aedical ’ 
(oAabHhtha, Uanu X 8); aad the SaBonj SeihiDBiis, when thej 
aetdad in Bengal, broeight with tbes a nusher ef Kejwathae or 
'wiita^' from whom epnaf the pnaent nuDems Earatfha or 
' writercute,' eabdiTided into nriooa tribes, neh u Ooe (Ohosba). 
Bose (yaen), MUn, De, Datta, Kitta, Dam, Beoa, Ac. After then 
some the Nara Sik or ’nine dinaiona^' rix., Oopa, Uilf Thili, Taatil, 
Modoka, Varaji (‘betel-grower*), Kalah, Kantakara, Kaiuta. See 
Kofeaeor Cowell's Colebnoke’e Banpi, U. 169. He power Of east* 
and the effect of oontact with Eoropeeae in weekenmg it, are illua- 
tfsted bf the following extract from Dr. Iluntec’f vafauWe wndc on 
Orissa: ‘Elderiy 'Uriju have tooto than ones deplored to me toe 
hopelSH degeneraor of their grown-np loos, nuwy of whom have 
aotnallj no objection to wearing hlnglieb ehoee. In 1870 a Uri/a 
Brahman held the poet of eub-inapeotor of police in Puri itself, within 
toe shadow of Jagen-nato, althcsigb a leather belt formed part of hie 
nnifbrm. Fire rears ago a Brahman who aocidentallr touched leather 
Weald haro had to eboote between public expiation or degradation end 
oxpdrion from oaato.’ YoL iL p: l4^ 
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divisioD of property. At the end {221, Ac.) there arc 
additional rules of goTerument fur kings and a few pre¬ 
cepts which have direct reference to the two remaining 
principal coatca—the Vm^jras and ^udras—the former 
comprising agricuUuriats and merchants; the latter, slaves 
and servants. The tenth Buok treats of the mixed classes, 
arising out of intermarriage tetween the four original 
principal castes. It also describes the employments to 
which tliG several classes are restricted, and states the 
occupatiuns permitted to Biithmans, Kshatriyas, Vaitiyas, 
and Madras in times of great exigency and distress. There 
are some verses at tlie end (122-129) which are interest¬ 
ing as treating directly of tlie duties and position of 
^udras. The devenlh Book gives rules for expiation and 
penance {prayai-<HUa), both for sins committed in this 
life—especially sins agunet caste—and for tlie clTects of 
offences perpetrated lu previous bodies, as shown in con¬ 
genital (liscoaes, Ac (XI. 48, 49). The twclfili continues 
the subject of tho recompenses or consequences of acts 
{karma-phala), good or bad, as leading to reward in 
heaveu or punishment in various hells (XJl. 75, 76), and 
to triple degrees of transmigration (see p. 275). It closes 
with directions os to tho best means of obtaining final 
beatitude aud absorption into the univerea] Essence. 

From this outline of the contents of the so-called Code 
uf Manu, we may perceive that the most diversified topics 
are introduced, some of wliich are quite out of the pro¬ 
vince of a mere code of laws or even of a collection of 
social and moral precepts. In the next chapter I propose 
examiuiiig the contents more in detail. 
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The DlMrmaraastras or Law-books—Manu continued. 

Tub Code of tlie Munavas, vhicli wc have assigned in its 
present form to about the fifth centarj B.a (see p, 207), 
and which for convenience we may call 'Manu's Law- 
book,’ is a metrical veraion of the traditions {smritx) of 
the hlatiavas, jtrobably before embodied in their Grlhya 
aod Sumayuuarika Sutras (p. 205), the metre being Anush- 
^bh or that of the common ^loka’ (p. 155). My aim in 
the present chapter will be to analyze and arrange in a 
connected manner the contents of the Code,' offering prose 
translations of selected passages and pointing out in a 
general way the characteristic features of (i) its socrod 
knowledge and religion, (2) its philosophy, (3) its 
01 ‘ social rules and caste organization,’ (4) its Vyavahdra 
or ' criminal and civil laws and rules of government,’ (5) 
its system of PrCiijai-oitta or ‘penance,’ (6) its system of 
Karma-phala or 'future recompenses of acts done in this 
life.’ In the next cbBpt.cr I propose to give specimeus of 


^ The nee of the common Epic 9 Ioka tbrooghont the vhde work is 
one reason for regaidiDg it ss Poet-vedic, hot we must not forget that 
the Anushfubh metre is found even in (he Veda (see X. 85 ; X. 90, Ac.) 

* I have used the Calcutta edition, whidi has the excellent commen- 
tary of Euiluka-bhatta. 1 tiave always consulted Sir W. Jones’ trans¬ 
lation, and I owe much to Pr. Jdiaentgen's tract, Vber dot ffesets^ucA 
it* Afanv. When KuUuka lired is not known, bnt he deaotibes him¬ 
self in his modest preface (writton in the Sardiila-nkrl^ta metn) h a 
Brahman, the eon of Bhatts-diraknra, of the t^rendra tribe of Oauda 
(Oanr) or Bengal, and as haring fixed his abode at Benares. I did not 
read Mr. lUboys Wheeler's analyrie till my own wu completed. 

•*1 
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the most striking paseagcB, under the last four heads, in 
a metrical Eng^sh version. 

L First, tliCD, as to its religions teaching. We may 
notice that this generally agrees with the later Vedic 
period, especially that represented by ti:e Purusha-sukta 
and some of the BrjhmaQas. 

‘Divinely revealed knowledge’in general is called Veda 
(IV. 125, Ac.); sometimes Tratfi vidya (IV. 125); some¬ 
times Brahmn (nom. ncnL bnJma, I. 33; II. Si; VI. 
83, in which last passage this title is also applied to the 
Vedanta or U^ianishads); sometimes Sruti (as distin¬ 
guished from Smnti, II. lo); sometimes thandunsi 
(when the metrical Mantras arc e'^penially intended, IV. 
93-9;; 111 . 18S); once,/ 4 rs/(a(ueut.,XI]. 106),and even 
Vm\ * word,’ described as a Brabman’s weapon (XI. 33). 

The three Vedas are mentioned by name in L 33, IV. 
133,1 34 ; XT. 364, and their Saiphita in XI. soor 258, 
363. In I. 23 we read that Brahma milked out the triple 
Veda {trayam, hndima), Kik, Tajos, and St'iman from Fire, 
Air, and the Sun, for the complete performance of sacri- 
Hoe; and in il. 77 he is said to Lave milked oat the 
sacred text called Sitvitri («Gayatri, p. 17) from the 
three Vedas.’ The Br^mnna portion of the Veda does 
not seem to be directly mentiooed, except under the name 
of Brahma, as distingoished &om the Mantra portion, 
called ( 3 handas (IV. 100); The eternity and infallible 
authority of the Veda and the duty and expiatoiy efficacy 


> See p 5. In XI. 265 tbe time Vedas an said to he indoded 
in the triUteral Om, In IV. 125, Oa, the Vjihntis (vis., Bfan]), 
Bhavah, Svsr), and tbe Savitif test are described as estrseted from 
the three Vedas. In IIL 185, a Brahman who underatands the appli- 
cadon of some portion of the Yeiiu^vada ia called THedditefo, and 
one skiUed in some part of the Big-veda a Tri-nqiarvi, diongh it ii 
clear Iran Enlluka’i remtda that the exact meaning of tbeoe words 
was not known in bis time. 
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<if a complete knowledge of all three Vedas {XI. 262) are 
insisted on in the strongest language. In illustration, I 
here give a version of a (lassage iu Book XII. 94, &c.;— 

Tlie Veda is nf palnArebii and men, 

And e'en of god*, a veiy tij» 
n iving iincri-ing li^t; it u liayond 
All Unite faeultirs, nor ean Iw proved 
11; fos'ce of hnman arguneot—tliis is 
A poMlive eondoMDii. Codes of Wwh 
llejieudiiig on U>e mcmoi^ of men— 

Not pxiundoil on Utc Veda—liertaies 
And false 0 {nnioi>s, all ara beld lo be 
Tbrren and worthtem and inrolveil in darkness. 

Vliatovor doetiinr rest* not on tbe Veda 
Must pun awii; as nccAi, fokte, and huitlesa 
'Hic trijiie irorld and <|undrap]» distinction 
Of elssae* aiul of Asrauias,' with all 
'lliat baa been, ns and ever wiU be, nil 
Are Ibiough tlto Veila RcUkd aitd establiibeJ. 

Ity this etvi-nal V«da are mstained 

All oi'entutv's; iK-nce we bobl it a* supreme— 

(Uiief instrunieot of happlnent to man. 

Commend of armle*. dignity, 

Conduct of jiixUco and tbo world's dominion 
He merit* who eomplctely knows the Veda 
As with augmented energy ibe fire 
Cloniumes e'en humid treai, ao be who knows 
This book divine bunts cut the taint of sin 
Tnberent in itis soul through former worka. 

For he wbo appnfacnda the Veda's truth, 

Whatever be hia Order, is prepared 

For blending with the groat primeval Spirit, 

E'en while abiding in this lowar worid. 

The iuferior relatioiubip of the S&ma-.veda to the two 
others is remarkable. The Big-veda is said to be most 
concerned with the gods, the Tejor-veda with the religious 


> Ihat the four orden or itogM of lifo (of student, houroholder, 
aaribnitot sad mesdioBat) into whi^ a Biabnua’a life m diviiM 
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rites of men, and tbe Sama-Tcda witli those of the Fitris 
(IV. 124). Hence the sonod of the latter is described as 
impure [a-iuei, see p. 6). 

In udLsod witli this, an order of precedence is prescribed 
inlir. 145. The preference at a Sraddlia is directed to be 
given to a priest culled Buhv-rica (elsewliere Hotri), who 
has made the Rig-veda Lis special study; then to one who 
has studied all the branches {^ikhdnla-(ja) and especially 
the Yajur-veda, atui who is called Adlivaryu; and lastly to 
a Siima-veda priest, who is styled (^bando ga (= Udgfvtri). 

It is clear that when the Code was compiled the Atlinrva- 
veda had not yet been generally accepted as a fourth Veda, 
though it must have existed, as there is express allusion 
(XI. 33) to the revelation' made to Athan'm and Angiras. 

I annex tlirco otlier remarkable examples of the CBtimA> 
tion in which the Veda was held 

A Biahosn by rctAiniog (be id his meDory iocun ne guilt, 

though be should deetro; the three woHdi (XI. rSi). 

Thin Veda U ih« refuge (wintfa) of those who do sot Dsderstend it 
(arStMuMi) M well ee tbuec wliod«(eoiraafdw),i>f thoee who seek Leemi 
and of thou who eeck iicnortality ((?«aKfyin», VI. S4). 

When there ia (apparent) contradiction of two pituepte in the Veda 
(A'«l<-dmt<{/iaiu) both are dedored t« be Uw; both have bees justly pro¬ 
mulgated {taniyaj-vitau) by ancieot sages as valid law, Tbus^ there is 
a Vedic precept (enjoiniog Uw teenhee to be performed) when the sun 
has risen, and before it has tiaen, and when neither sun nor stars an 
visible (sii»ui^<if Ayw/iitr). Wherefore the oblation to 6re (yi^eiiA ° oyni- 
heira-homa^) may be made at aS timee (IL 24, 15). 

The doctrine of the Upsauhods is directly mentioned in 
VI. 29 and alluded to elsewhere, thus;— 

He should study the TTpatuehad portion of the Veda {mpaitUhadi^ 
inlH) for tka lalce of attuning nsioD with the universal Spirit 

Let the whole Veda be studied (or repeated) by a twice-born man 


> Described \sj Eullnka ee coasiftiDg of ehenu end inaantetint 
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Along with the UpAnuhadR. [Vedtdf kriitno ’aJiigmlaTya}!. ta^nkatyn 
(h-tjanmarvi, II. 165 ; ef. alao IL 140, XL 262.] 

He Rhould continually repeat (Japef) that part of the Veda (liraAwa) 
which if) on the Kubjert of oaeriflee and that relating to 

tlie deities (adAirfiuritam), and that renting to soul (Hri^yil/tin'iw//), 
and that declared in the Uponiahade (Val^nlMihitaiii, TI. 85). 

The Kalpa Sutras are probably referred to in 11 . 140. 

A knower of Nirukta (sec j>. 156) is reckoned among 
the Lifilimans trho compose a Parishad in XII. 111, but 
uo rcfi'reucc is mmle to Yaoka, nor is it likely that his 
work tlicii existed (seep. 156). 

In I. 11. 50 the name Crahman is n[<l> 1 icrl tn the 
fiU]ironiu lieiiig {^Jfntfunft, Kulluka): in Xll. 50 the 
Creator of the universe is cnllcd Pniliniri (see p. 9): 
ill M. 243, XII. (21, Prujapati. In 1. 0 the supreme 
Spirit is termed Svaynnibbu, 'the Sclfi'xistciit;’ in 1. 10, 
Krti'ayni.ia. in XII. 121 the n.imcs Visln.m and Ilorii 
occur; but generally the gods named l>elong more to the 
Vedic thiin to the Epic and PurTinic i>criod. For instance, 
ill Hook IX. 303 wc liavc the following list of deities;— 

Of Inilro, Suiya, Vu)ii (or Honita), Yarno, Vanina, 6 iin( 1 ra, Agni, 
Olid rfitliivi, let Uic king emulate the power and conduct 

Tlicrc is no allusion to the Post-vcdic Tri'iiifirti or 
popular wunhip of Bnibniil, Vl>>liiiu, atnl Siva, nor to the 
f-till more recent worship <»f tlic Sakti—that is to say, 
‘the energy’ represented by the wives of the deities, 
especially by Durga, wife of Si>-a. Nor, again, is thero 
any recognition of that principle of hhulti or ' ftiith ‘ in 
Krishiia, as supremo Lord of tiie universe, whicli was 
a subsequent development of Uindit religious thought 

(P- 125)- 

The doctrine of transmigration is, however, fully stated, 
and, as a consequence of this, tdic hells described iu the 
Code {IV. 88-90; XII. 75, 77), though places of terrible 
torture, resolve themselves into merely temporary purga- 
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toioes, wlile the heavens (IV. 182.260; VI. 32; II. 244) 
become only steps on the road to union with Brahma. 

The three worlds {trailokya, lokortraya) alluded to in 
XI. 236, 26], are probably the heavens, atmosphere, and 
earth. 

What mnst strike every one as singular in regard to 
the religion of the Code is the total absence of allusion to 
public and congregational services or teaching in temples. 
Public sacrifices ore certainly mentioned, but the chief 
rites of religion were evideutly of a domestic kind, and 
the priests, whatever their ancient fiinctious may have 
been, were at Uic time of the composition of lbc Code 
more like domestic chaplains (sec p. 230). Little, too, is 
said about i(lu!s’-^«rtduly nothing to coiiiitcnanco the 
adoration of thorn or to encourage Oifilimaus to under' 
take the core of idol-teropics, nor are there directions as 
to ufieriiig rice, flowers, aud perfumes ut idol-slirines, 
which oblations (uaiivdya) arc commonly presented before 
images in temples at the present day. 

II. In tlie second place, as to the p}ulos(>phy of 
Manu's Law-book. It is plain, from a passage already 
quoted, Unit a love for ratiouaUstic speculations (AetU' 
6 <istra) aud a spirit of free scepticism wore beginning 
to show themselves in India at the time the Code 


> It is ntj doubtful «-lieU>er idoUtj wu at all conmoiJy practised 
nt the time of tbe compilation of tli« Cods. We ijavs alraady seen 
that there is no salisfaetoiy |>roof <4 the ezistenoe of idols in the 
Vedic period. See p. 12 of this colume. In Mans HI. 15s a Dsva- 
loktt, ‘attendant on an ido)’(»yon/^.jNmduniia), is directed to be 
nhunned. Certainly in IL 176 Use Brahman student is enjoined to 
perform ^etairiUiyartaniuii, ‘worahip <4 the deities,’ and this is in¬ 
terpreted by Eulluka to meun praluKuiiuhu han-harn(f>-<{ew-;<u/aR(»R, 
'doing Isomage to Vishns and ^iva before images,’ &e., but whether 
Menu really intended to denote ymriimd by devoid is questionable. 
In IX 285, however, the acddental breaker of imagea (pnUinwMm 
Ihedaka^) is dirsoted to repair Uiem and pay a fine. 
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was compiled; and it is possible that Buddha’s ad¬ 
herents, though not mentioaed by were pointed 

at with reprobation under the designation Ndstika^, 
‘atheists’ (=(iln<dita, KnOuka II. ji), and Pdsha^ 
dina^, ‘heretics’ ( = Sai;ya-bkikshu-kshapanakddi, K.al* 
luka IV. 30; I. 118). The Code itself may have been an 
attempt to stem the current of opinion which was set¬ 
ting in the direction of Buddhism and rationalistic Brah¬ 
manism. The compiler, however, thought it necessary 
to adopt some of the current philosophical theories, and 
accordingly wc find them interspersed throughout tlie 
work, though more directly stated at the hcgiuuing and 
end. They are of that vague and misty kind which 
probably prevailed at the period preceding the crystal¬ 
lization of the various systems into distinct schools. The 
words SiiQ-kbya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaiscsbika, and MimacsS 
do not occur os designations of philosopliical systems. 
Wo notice indeed a strong loaning towards the Siinkliyan 
line of thought, tliough wo find only a coifused state¬ 
ment of some leading ideas of that system, without any 
mention of its twenty-five Tattvas. Tbc growth of pan¬ 
theistic ideas, as foreshadowed in the Purusha-sukta of 
the Big-veda (sec p. zi), is also troceahlc. All existing 
things ore said to emauate from Brahma, tbc one self- 
existent Spirit, to whom all things must also return. 
Atma-vidju, equivalent to Brahma-vidya and to the 
Vedanta doctrine, is directed to be studied In VII. 43, 
ond Veduntic ideas pervade the whole twelfth Book, 
which, however, may possibly be due to later additions. 
Still more remarkable is the attention directed to be 
given to the study of Anvikshiki, ‘logic’ (VH. 43 = tarka~ 
vidyd ); and although the Nyaya and Mimansa had evi¬ 
dently not become schools, we find from Xll. 111 that a 
Parishsd or ‘ assembly of twelve Brahmans,’ competent 
to decide on disputed points of law, includes a Haituka 
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{=nyujfa-jha) and a Tarkin { = mimuijsaka, Kulluka). 
Murcovcr, in XII. io6, it is declared tliat Lc only under- 
Btands tlic Veda who inTcstigatcs it by tlie rules of Torka 
{=minufiis(idi-ny{iya), agreeably to Vcdic doctrine—all of 
wbicli precepts are, of coarse, inconsistent witb tbe repro¬ 
bation of Huilukos in II. ii, IV. 30; as well as witb a 
precept ill II. 10, where Srnti and Smriti are affirmed to 
be a-tiiinulijsiff, ‘not to Ik reasoned about.’ 

Tlie co?iti(igony adopted jirescnts us with a compound 
of both tlie lislii-kbya and Vedanta llieorics of creation 
beforo they lind divci^d into distinct systems. There is, 
liowevyr, ill l'(K>k 1 . a s) 7 )tiicUcal scheme advanced which, 
thougli a cuiifastoH of two separate statements, one made 
by Miiiiu liinisclf ( 1 . 14, Ac.), the other by Blifigu (I. 74, 
Ac,), corlfduly more a«ords with tbe Sankbyim doctrine 
than witli any other (sec p. 90). 1 here abridge the 
aceoiint, euniuu'ndn," I. 5 

Tbia universe lii%t vxiitUd only in {faMO-lhStuiii), iiopcreep- 

tilile, uiKti'fiirii'le, (te if iuiiaened in slrcp {jmut'ptam). Ttien thn Rclf- 
(‘xietent (Smu'fiK-f’liii, dooribeJ Igr tbe mnjo rpilbet ox tbo Sw'kbynn 
fir., A-rfffUln, ’or ‘undeveloped’), hAving willed 

to proiluro vurimie kiuf;* froa liw own subelnsee, first witli n thought 
ai'iilcil the nfltein, and (•bcMl on Utem a productive need or egg 
{r'ij'i m ihi'lii). I'licn be bimarlf was inm in Hint egg in the fonn of 
llruhniri. Kext he c.-uuol the egg to divide iteelf, and out of its two 
divixioiiH fmnicil (he limven nbove and Uic csrtb beneath. Afterwards, 
Iinviiig ilividod hit. own aulwtance, be lecane half male, half female 
(I. 32), iind fioui tliot feinnle piodooed Viriij (soe note 1, p. 22), from 
nluini WHS created Mnnn, ilio Kecmdary progenitor of all beings. l%en 
he (I'liiliniri, .nrcoriliiig to KaHrikn on I. 14) from the supreme Soul 
(.ihi'iin) divw forth J/rnnw (=J/aAat or Bmhthi, ‘Intellect,’ ae ez- 
pliiincd by Ktillnkn on L 74, 75,> in which pasaige Maiuu is the 
principle of thought nnd stands for both Uitddhi and Ahan’kam). 


I But according to I. 14 (Kulluka) Matitu must be distiDguished 
from Biuldlii, and regarded m a product of Ahantura, as in tho 
Sankhya system. 
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Next to that cnmo Aban>lEttrn, and, after that, the Tan-mStna or 
‘ subtile priiici]ik-» <if tlio elementB.' From those seven active principles 
(otlled ‘the seven Punishiut,’ L 19)—vis., Mahat or Buddhi (called 
Mantis in T. 14, 74, 75), Ahaii^'n, and tiie Uve Rubtilo elements— 
were evolved tlio live gi'uss or maletiil clesmnits (iiialiu-Uiuta), the 
organa of souse, iind Ike trhole woriil of seneit (Uuinpare the 
SuD-khyuu doctrine nt pp. S3, S4.} 

It is curious to romjxirc ^alio XV, 59 (see p. 276). 

All this coiifusiou aiul obscurity iu tlic .'iccount of the 
creatiou is symptomatic of diversity of authorship. Of the 
two uarnitives, tliat of Ulirigu is tlie simplest. But both 
(I. 14 auil I. 74) make ‘the piiuciple of thought’ the first 
product—ihiit which isaud is oot [sad-asad-almakam )— 
to which belongs a real existence, aud yet not etemitt’, 
because it is a product (see San-khya-pravaiiaiia V, 56}, 
1 Qow iibridgu whut follows accordiug to Biirigu’s state- 
ment;— 

The first Manu SvSyam^uva produced six other Manus, and tbeee 
eevea Manus (see note, p. 206}, each in bis own period, were the oeaton 
of all things (L 61-43). 

lu order to show the duiatioo of a MuDv-antara or Manu- 
period, the divisions of time from a momcot to a day of 
Brahma (12,000,000 years) are specified (I, 64-73):— 

AManu-poriod consiKlsof seventj-one times the 12,000 yean, which 
constitute an age of the gode (L 79). Each Maba-juga or great age of 
the world ie subdivided into four Tugu or ages, via, t. Krita, 2. 
Keta, 3. Dvipan, and 4. Kali, eadi decreasbg in excellence; and the 
life of man laste for 400 jean in tbe first, 300 jaara in the second, 200 
jeara in tbe third, tod 100 jatia in tbe present or Kali age.^ 

In I. 87-101 the account of the creation is concluded 
by a description of tbe of tbe four castes from the 
mouth, arm, thigh, and foot of Brahmii, and the pre¬ 
eminence assigned to BrShmaD3(see extracts, pp. 233,234). 


I We find it constantlj implied in Hindu writings that the natural 
term of bumaa life in tbe preeest ige is too jeara 
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Iq the twelfth Book the leaning towuds a San-khyan 
lino of thought is again oonspicnons. In 24-38 we have 
a description of the thiee Gooes of the S&n-khyn, via, 
Sattra, lUjas, and Tames, all three of which are said to 
pervade, and one or other of which predominate in every 
mortal frame (see note 2, p. 85). In XII. 24 it is asserted 
that these three form the constituent substances of atman 
(self or soul), and that the £1^ developed principle— 
Mahat or Buddlii—is also pervaded by them. Again, 
the triple degrees of transmi^tion, highest, middle, and 
lowest, through gods, men, and beasts, are supposed to 
result from acta doue under the dominance of these three 
OmiiaB (see note i, p. 56). We have also the three Pra- 
manan of the Sinkhya philosophy clearly laid down iu 

XII. 105 

Three dimds of etUining trne kaowhdge or time etanduds of tmib, 
via, perception by the mdsm (pntyahifia), afeiwee (ormimm), end 
the Veda or varioot booka foundad on it—-U mm time auut be 
kaoirn thoroughly liy ooe viabing for e eloKr idee of duty (lee pp (i, 
81 of this volume). 

Although, however, the germ of the BSn-kliya is clearly 
traceable, there U an evident commingling of pantheistic 
ideas, tending towards the Vedanta, in the ^qneut declara¬ 
tion that all eiistiug things emanate fimn, otid will ulti¬ 
mately be absorbed into Brahma, ' the univenal Bjurit.’ 
The distinction between the Jivatman and Paramfttman 
(see p. 51) is lecogoisod in VIIL 91, which verse KuQftka 
explains by a reference to the Vedic allegory of the two 
birds (quoted p. 40 of this volume). Nevertheless, we miss 
in Menu what wc find in the later pliilosopblcal schools, 
a cleat definition of the aubtile body, as composed of the 
subtile elements, and a plain statement of its relationship 
to the individual soul and of its accompanying the soul 
through all its trnnsmigratioDs. The survival of this soul 
over the dissolution of the gro» body is indeed plainly 
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implied; bat Manu’s doctrioe ia that if a Tn>n bas beea 
wicked the soul clothed in a kind of body, eotnposed of 
coarse and impoie elements, nadeigoes along with it tor¬ 
ment in hell for a time (XII. 21) ; whereas, if a man has 
been virtuous, the soul invested in a kind of ethereal and 
shining body {hlia-iaa^nn), composed of pure elemen¬ 
tary particles of air, wind, and fire, enjoys bliss in heaven 
with it for a certain period (IV. 243, III. 93, II. 82, XII. 
20); after which botlt the wicked aud the virtuous are 
horn again. 

Nor do we find any precise definition of Brahman (ueut.) 
!is pure absolute Spirit,—the only really existing entity,— 
according to the Vedanta doctrine. Bn-thma seems rather 
to be regarded as a kind of shining ethereal cssenee, out 
of which the universe was evolved and into which it 
becomes absorbed (cf. II. 28; IV. 232; VI, 79, 81, 85; 
XII. 123-125), 

III. Thirdly, as to the A^ara, 'rules and precepts of 
conduct,' and social legislation of the Uaimvas. 

The organization of cla-sses in I. 87-91 is so simple 
that this simplicity, if it be not merely theoretical, bears 
witness to the andqoity of a considerable portion of the 
Code. According to Book X 3, 4, there are only four 
pure cliisses {vamaJk, p. 210), as follows:— 

The Bnhmu (or prieetlx den). U>e Ksbatriye (or oiliUiy cIwb), 
and the Voi^s (or agrieoltund eUw) constitute the thno twice-bora 
{dvi-jati or dvi-Ja) rliinmi (w obtaining a second spiritual birth tbrougfa 
investiture with the saend thread, see p. 339); the ?udia (or servile 
class) is onee-bom (eto-ydti), and ooaatitutes the fourth class; there is 
no fifth class. 

From priority of birth, from supmorlt^ of origin (in being sprang 
from the mouth of the Creator)^ from possiesion of the Yeda (mpam- 
tuya [ = vedttnya] dhlra^t, La, from the right of studjiag, teaching, 
and expounding it), and from a distinction in the reception of the 
saerifioial thre^ (as the moet important of the twelve Banekirue or 
' purifleatorj ritea,' epaoified in IL sy, fin.), the Brahman is tbs lord 
(proMw) of all the classes (X. 3. Seep. <33). 
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The only allusion In the Veda to this fourfold divisiou 
ia in the Purosba-aukta (Rig-veda X. 90. 12), which, as 
we have seen (p. 21), is one of its most recent iiymns. 

A Bimilar division into clnsses or professions is found 
to have prevailed in almost all countries.^ 

In the same tenth Book of Menu, liowcver, we have a 
more developed social system depicted, and a number of 
mixed castes (var;^<aR-ila}viA, san-hara-jilltyUk, X. 12) 
are described as resulting from the intermarriage of the 
I'ure daascs :*— 


* Majg'wtbsticti (aceonling to Indio, 39), tho Greek om- 

Iwaudor of Stieukoa l^ikolor (Akiondor'i iiueoesBor between the 
JiiupbratM ood Indui, ac 313) at the cooH of Handiokoltoe (dondra- 
gnpta) in Putaliputra (OaX^foS^), divided Uie IlindCi people into seven 
elaiMfl, via, pbilcMophen, huidiaadinei), ebepberde, tradesmen or arti- 
fioan, (uMiens tpiee or overeaen ^'1 K>uueiUore of itate (eee 

note 1, p. 137); perhapi baoeuie Hervdutne divided tbo inbaliitanti of 
£0pt into eeven, via, priente, aoUkts, cowhonli, ewineherde, trades¬ 
men, interpreters, and piloto; but Diodonu and Pinto mnde only five 
divieiona, and iStrubo only tbraei From Plato's Timuus (6} it appears 
that a similar dirieion of profesHons existed unrog the Athenians, 
n^mror ri rw tafi/av dsi tw ifXXvr d^n^i^/inwr, ^ri fit 
revn ti rmr tiiiiiiovfiyir, on sof oM luvror SiXf St wit cVifirjon^fiMW 
Ifl/mpyti, roTf two >gfii«o nd rv tw Avhviw, ron rif ytu/iymr cel ml 
ri jint grifirai ww rytt owi irwmr riy ytMOF it;(Ufiiofi/wv, d& 

wSw ittXo irX^ ru irr/it riy voXc^mo ovi rov po^ov vpovfrdj^de ^'Xfir. A^aiO, 
from a passage in Herodotox (L 101), it is inferred that a similar 
distinction existed among ttte Medee. In Malcolm's History of Fenia 
(L 205) the Persian monarch Jamiliid ie said to have divided the 
FertiBna into four classca Hr. Hill also points out an instructive 
passage in Plato’s lUpublk (IL iiX in which, dsecribug the simplest 
form of a political association, he makes b to eonaist of four or five 
clanas of men : ES) f If 4 7 * dFU) 0 «iur«irv iroXu » rnrii^tiF 4 r/yre Jydfiiy. 
Finally, we reed in Uillor's Bistoriiml ^ew of the English Govern- 
mant ( 1 .11} that the Anglo-Sanns were originally divided into foor 
gnat clasaes—artifioars and tcadesmen, husbandmen, loldian, and 
.clergy. 

* Hr. W. F. Sinclair gives seme intamiting information (in the 
February end Htrcb numbers of the * Indian Antiquary *} in ngard to 
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Bj uDkwfuI intemiAiTuge of iBe cluses (yualhi/imttta varvtTn^m), 
1<y their mARTUig women who oogbt out to be married, and bj neglect 
of their own duties, mixed elaeses ore prudueod (X. 24). 

These have a great variety of »amcg, such as MurdhTt- 
vasiktn, Mahishya, Kamna or KSfa-atha, Ambash^a or 
Vaidya, Ayogava, Dhigvaroi, Pokkasa, (see p. 

229), and are restricted to ixirtienbir ocimpalions. Still 


the variouR subdivisiuns or eub-rostes of Brahmans, and adds a list of 
foi-ly mixed castes, now found in the Bekhan. With regard to the 
Brahmans, be pbicee at tlie head the ChY/vtem{‘raee of Uiecorpse’ 
or ‘rare of tlin bumiDg-groond *) «r iri>nibiMa//i (x Kim-iaita^lha) 
lli'abmnns, to whom Ibo notorious Mina ^ili uf Bithur belonged. 
'I'hi')) come the Ikoanth or Bhihiuass who claim 

for theniselrcR de«opnt from the lUshK and Uierefom the highest rank; 
ijjon the y<ijiir’retfl, who aro rliielljr engaged in trade; and then the 
/ki-nkli (t), who ore mostly ngricnllnrol. There aro also in the 
Dekhnn TtUhtjl (i.r., TrlUgl, from Hanskrit friAin-^) Brahmans, from 
the luuijatak, chiefly engaged in trade; Kanouj Brahmans (from 
Jliiuluston), who mo often 8i[«hia in native rogimenU or mji&fit 
tipim the railway, and some otkvr tribee. With regard to the forty 
mixed castes enunemtod by Mr. fSnelair, I here subjoin some of tbem 
ns given by biio, with a few ngleo of my own—TVoMur (Sanskrit 
praW'v), who are the highest, and divided into Kiryiulh and Palhan: 
Saniin (•> iFiMturvo-idi'o) or goUsmitbs, a subdivision of whom aro the 
JlaihaAmra Sonire, who claim to be of Brahman moe (cf. note s, p. 
149); Frrnui (Bonias, Uanians=Bani)i>8, Sanikrit hootk), who are 
grocers and grain-dealers, and are diatinguished by groat reverence for 
animal life; lJh~'(iyi$ or cloth and cotton merehanta; Khatlru, who 
claim Bsjpnt (^ K»halrii/a) descent, but aro dealers in cloth, gold and 
rilver loco, && ; VaiVyns, who claim to be a remnant of the original 
Vusyas, and ore tradere; J/nrmds norDhaots, from ifdred^ or 
i/oncur; or toilcn; Saian {^SHra-dhiin) or carpenters; 

Sikalgart {Saiqat-ffar), tomers and woaponehaiTWDets; Lohan (e Xoha- 
Hra) or smiths; TidtsBom 7 ai?m)or oilmen; Kotkfi* sod 
Sdiie or weaveio; Kvmlhun (=KtimlAaAiuTv) or potters; Kotii, who 
are Sbistie or wate^bettors; PanU or washermen; /.c^uns (• Zdoaeo- 
karin) or preparers of salt and lime and charcoal; Rtmgani ( ^ Rm-ga- 
kariH) or dyors; Chaflifthdre (-(Juma-kdnn) or leather-CDttors sod 
shoemakers, dte. 


p 
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tbe snperio^y of the BrUiiuina in the Hindu iawyer’s 
Bcheme is the hinge on whieh the whole social system 
tnns. In &ct, the state of society depicted is that of 
pure and nnmitigated Brahmanism,~a state of things 
which, if it really admitted of the amount of Btihmanical 
artoganee described as eusting, would more tiian account 
for the Bnddhist reaction. The Birmans ate made to 
constitute the great eeutr^ body uonnd whidi all other 
classes and orders beings revolve like satellitea. Not 
only are they invested witir the highest dignity and im* 
pottaoce, but they are bound together, and their position 
secured by the most stringent rules; while the other three 
classes of soldiers, (igricultun^ ami servsnts ore made 
powerless for combiued rcsistauce by equ-tlly stiingeut 
regulations, one class being separated from the other by 
iuBunnonntable lines of demarcation. 

We must, however, guard against supposing that a 
Brahman claimed to t(^c the lead merely in the cb.'iracter 
of n priest To understand more clearly the nature of 
BtShumiiical aecendcncy we must ask ourselves the ques¬ 
tion, What physical and monl forces led to the first 
movements which ended in the crystallization of social 
distinctions into the caste-system 1 

It seems jirobable, then, that the formatioD of hard lines 
of separation between the classes was more the result of 
gradual and natural adjustment than of preconcerted plan. 
There can be little doubt that when the Aryan Hindus 
came into India as immigrants and conquerors, they were 
without any systematic airangement of classes. Their 
first seat was lu tlic Punjab, around the five chief affluents 
of the Indus and in the neighbourhood of Dcllii. This 
vras a productive plain watered by rivers.’ Hence it 


> Bj degreat the; ipreed tfaemeelTat over the whole region celled bjr 
Xanii(IL 21,22) AiTiverti, ‘the ehode of Ai7u,’t.e., the greet oentrel 
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happened that, although in theii primeval abode, some¬ 
where in Central Asia, they were probably half nomad, 
half agricaltnral, they became, when fairly settled in Hin¬ 
dustan, a nation of agriculturista' The soil, too, being 
fertile, yielded more thou enough to supply the necessities 
of the cultivators. Hence the surplus produce enabled a 
large non-^ricultural popnlarion to spring up. Some of 
these applied themaelTes to trade and the improvement of 
mechanical arts; others were enabled to devote them¬ 
selves to one of three ocenpatioDB : i. mental and religious 
culture; 2. military exercises; 3. domestic service.’ It 
was, indeed, absolutely necessary that the cultivators who 
were called Vaisyas, because they ‘ settled down ’ on the 
soil and gradually acquired on hereditary right to its 
occupatioo,’ should have a class of military men al)ove 


pkiot (Mtdhya'deia), extendtog from the wMtara to the eeeteru eee, ud 
bounded on ^e north end eonth b; the BimaleTS Mad Tindbya aoun* 
taioa Only in thii ngion wore the three &nt olaMei allowed to dwelt, 
but S^adru Bight sojaura wherever they liked. (Bee Mena II. } 
‘ The very naoe Aiya ia, «i every one now koows, connerted with the 
root 4 ji mar, whence aratrum ,'a plough' (of. Binelcnt artlra). It ii 
eurkraa to note how BriihmBiia, after their eegregation oa the dominant 
close, Bought to depreciate ogi'icuitoie. Monu (X. 84) saye, ‘ Some think 
that agriculture [kri^ii) is on excdlsot thing, but it is a mode of exist¬ 
ence blamed by the good, beoeuee the iron-moutbed ploughshare wounds 
the earth and the creoturee living in it.' Mr. W. F. Sinclair informs 
ue in the ‘ Indian Antiquary,' that in the Dekhan the cultivators of the 
soil ore by the modem races of Bnhmans considered pure ?udras. 

* The some beppened in the fertile ^aine of Kgypt and Meeopotainia. 
t In modem tiBeetbeyare<nlledRyote,fromtbeAnbiciUc^ra”ipaf, 
' protected people' (root ‘ to portuie, guard'), Tlie llindn term 
Voidyaie more expressive of their original condition. It is derived from 
the root mi, ‘ to enter into,-* ‘ eit down on,'' seUte down on,’ • occupy ’ 
(whence viia, ‘ on abode'), cognate with view, ‘ a village,’ and •!**;, ‘ an 
nbode,’ and our ' wick' at the end of namei of towns, denoting 
originally a settlement or station of cultivators. Hence the root vii, 
when used ai a suhetontive, means 'a man of the people.’ The Vouyas 
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tlicm, with leisure cilher to cnltivflte arms, and so defend 
the land tJius occupied from the attacis of other inraders, 
or to undertake the cares of goremment, and po protect 
property from the dangers ineideDt to anarchy. These 
ultimately received the name Kshatriya. But in the 
earliest times, as represented by the Vedie hymns, they 
were culled/^(^'anyu, ‘the kingly cioag,' (See the Purusha- 
sukta, translated p. 21, and see p. 22, note 2.) Doubtless, 
when this class first arose they must have constituted the 
most powerful order of society; and so, indeed, practi¬ 
cally they must Lave always Tcmaincd, notwithstanding 
the intellcctaal superiority of the Bnlbrnnnical class.’ 
That the close interdependence of the two higher classes 
was recognized by the Brabmans themselves is shown by 
the following 

w«M allowed to beixuno nereliaots if tb^ ptefarred tisdiog to i^rieu]' 
tUM j but the 011I7 provision for clum M artiisM and micbaiiios, is 
from the nixed cUsm Thh indicates tbot Huu’e divuion belongs to 
on ear1/ period, before the indostnal and necbanica] arts bad aoqoired 
nocb importance, tboagh thef must have bean considembl; ndvaaoed 
oven in Vedic times (as shown by Dr. Muir, Tests V. 450-4;s). 

Hindu village ejretom of the preiest day laama to bare been developed 
out of that repiewnted in Manu'e Code. Almoal eveiywheie ore found 
bodice of agriculCorifta who have settled on tbe coil frean time imme¬ 
morial, and formed themicivee into liHle republics presided over by 
a half-elective, half-hereditary beadmao, and a number of village offi- 
eiaU (^perly twelve, e.y., watebnn, eceonnUnt, priest, schoolmaster, 
doctor, barber, astrologer, &c.), tbe lands around the village forming a 
sort of juriadiotioD, and dieputee beuig settled by gatherings of the vil¬ 
lagers nnder trees, while variooi low-oeste menials who hare no interest 
in the soil are attached to tbe ooimnnity. 

I llie name Eshatsiya oomea from Aatofro, ‘ dominion,’ wbidi is 
probably from not i frcAt* srst)iav ' to poHses, nils' It is fancifolly 
derived from kAoiat ira, ‘ piuesrving from injury,' in Raghu-vsiUa II. 
53. Menu X 119 says, 'While defending the Vaityaa by his arms 
(iorireea eoa^a raMtfta) he may raise from them the rightful 
revenue ((fhomyam dhdroyad bolsm},’ which was raally taken from 
the soil in kind. 
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A KHhatrija ouinot tlirin witbmt a Brahman, nor a Bmliman with¬ 
out a Kihatrija. The BiiUiman and tha Kahatrija when aMooiatad 
togetiiar pnapar in thin world and tha next (IX. 312), 

It was also iieccHsiiry that then should be a class willing 
to perform personal domestic ser?ice. These were called 
^udros; and this class was probably made up to some 
extent of the remnants of the Turanian tribes, who were 
conquered by the Aryan Hindus, and who were mostly 
driven southward^.* But, although servants, they were 
neither slaves nor 8ei&. They merely occupied the lowest 
step in the social organuation. It is tme that in theory 
(X. 129] they were debarred from any superfluous accumu¬ 
lation of wealth, yet, in point of fact, they sometimes rose 
lo affluence, and even became kings:'— 


' It may be qneetioned whether SGdra (tbongh found in the Paruihs- 
eultta, l^g-veda X 90. 12) is a genuine Senilqit woird. At leest no 
satufootory etynology ii given ^ it, end this feroore the idea of its 
denoUng tome pre-Aiyon raea Tbe fosetfa) derivstion from ‘to 
grieve,’ snd drv, ‘to mn,’ is baHly woifth notiring. Besides the 
Tonmian racce who partiallj blended with the Aryus thna were 
dnubtleM other aboriginal tribes who occupied tbe hills and outlying 
districU and who were called MlsCtiias, as constituting those more 
bubaroui and uncultivated conmoniliee who stood aloof and would 
not amalgamate with the Aryana MUUha-dtta is defined to be a 
country where the four clatsee do Bot dwell In Mann X 44 a number 
of degraded tribee are mentioned, suoh as Faendrakas, Odras, Dravidas, 
Kimbojat, Yavanas, Sakas, Firadas, Cisaa, KiiuUA As these 
were probably powerful warlike tribee, they are declared by Menu 
to he ootcaste Kahatriyaa It » dear that tbe mountaineer Eiratas 
were a martial race; nor could they have been greatly despised, for 
Arjuna lived among them and adopted their style of life in order to 
learn archery from STiva, regarded as tbcdr god. See my account of 
the Eintaijunlya and the 'Indiae Antiquary ’ for June, 1874, p. 178. 
The most degraded outcastee were men called Oaodalss or da^dslss 
(childrsa of a 9 udra man and a Brahmatu); they were expelled from 
towns, whera they could not even walk except by day; they wore only 
dead men's clothes, rusty iron onameats, dto. (X 52-56). 

* Professor Cowell, in a note to Elphinstone's India, p 18, well 
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Am t S'udm, withont cecnricg othen, performt Uwful tets, k, 
without boiag censured, he obtnint eultetion in thie world end the 
next (X. 128). 

Agaio, the gradad ttswmption of superiority over tlic 
Kshatriyas, Vai^yas, sod Sudras, by a class of men who 
ciillcd themselves BRchmoos,’ seems to have been due to 
tlje operation of a law of intellectual development, such ns 
1)08 been common among all nations in tlieir progress 
towards civilization, in all periods of the world's history. 
Those who were intellcctoally superior took advantage of 
that growth of religions cravings which generally accom¬ 
panies political growth, and formed themselves into a 
fraternity of religions teachers, wlio afterwards became 
priests. Beligion, or a sense of dependence upon God and 
n desire to propitiate Him, has always formed a marked 
feature of the Hisdii character. Hence in India, the 
fraternity of priests multiplied with uuvisual rapidity; so 
tliat a considerable nunilicr of the sucenlotal class were 


■hows timt the condition of a Sodra wnii very inferior to that of tlie 
helot, stave, and serf of the Gre^, Roman, and feudal STMom. The 
Futaw neord djnastiee of ETudra kings and even Mnnii notices 
theM. In IL 238 it b said, 'A believer in Scripture may receive pure 
knowledge even from a ^udra.’ Id modem limes euitiratorsi of the 
soil are in some places i^sarded ns S’udins. ’llieie aie occmuunal 
passagea in the MabiibhiuHtn depreciating caste and even Vedic know¬ 
ledge in comparuuo with Bxwal dtimcter; cf. the Rilja-dharma of the 
S^ti-parvan 1955. 

^ According to same schoiaiK Uw original meaning of hrahnuiH was 
‘prayer,’ or rather ‘devotioDal i^iiHt pervading and £lllng the coal’ 
(root brih or frih). Hence it came afterwards to mean Veda, ‘locrcd 
knowledge,' in which eenee it is often used by Manu. Similarly, 
hraknwn and brahviaija meant niginally * a prayer-offerer,’ and afier- 
waida ' raligious teacher,' the sig^calion ‘ priest' not hiving been 
attschod to these words UU saoriGcial ideas bad fully developed them- 
selvea in the Hindu mind. It ia a miitake to auppoae that Brahmana 
and prisit an convertible terms Brahmans are rather ‘men of the 
first cliii.' 
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tbrowD out of employment ood forced to engage in secular 
occupations. In tbis manner it came to pass tbat althougli 
all priests were properly RKihiBans, all Brahmans were by 
no mcaus necessarily phesta. Nor was it likely that tritli 
1I1C partial secularization of the Bnlhinans the complicated 
Vodic ceremonial could !« long maintained. Some public, 
sacrifices, such us the Agnisli^mo, were still ])crfurmed, 
but the more intricate rites eiijoinet] by the Brulima^as 
and occasionally practised in ancient limes, lasting for 
long jici'iods, and retjuiring for their efHcaeious perform¬ 
ance a staff of sixteen different orders of priests,’ fell into 
partial if nut entire desnetude. It was found, however, 
indispctiHublp. to the retention of-power over the other 
classes that some suconlotal offices should be maintained, 
in pro]>ortiuQ, indeed, to the neglect of liigh ceremonial 
observances was there an inci«a.s^ strictness in exacting 
ii knowledge of the Votla, aud the discharge of domestic 
rites for whicli a priest’s teaching and superintendence 
were required. 

In IT. 84,85, it is declared that nil Vcdic rites, oblations 
to fire, and solcain sacrifices gradually pass away (isAo- 
rantt), but that the act of repeating the Veda, especially 
the repetition of the Gayatti with the four mystic syl¬ 
lables, is tea times bettw than the appointed sacrifice 
(see pp. 245, 246). 

Manu is careful to assign distinct functions and titles 
to the priests qualified for these duties; thus we read :— 

Some Brihmuie tie intent on knowledge (of the enprenie Bpirit), 
others ere intent on acta of ancteri^ (S^-nitA^AdA}, otken on acta of 
nuiterity and repetition of the Ved* combined, and othera on laerittoal 
ritea (in. 134). 

He who is eelected for the office of preparing the eactad fin, for eon- 


> See their names all given in aj Banakfit-Hogliib DiotioDaiy under 
Q>tT 4 j, p. tSi, coL 1. 
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dueting the PukR-yajiia (see note, iS 8) and performing the AgnUb- 
toma ‘ end other sucrilieeg, iiaUedlfaeAite-i/'of his employer (II. 143). 

He who having invented hie papil with tlie secred thread afterwards 
instructs him in the whole Veda, with the rules of ceremonial {laial- 
jKim^) and the Upumshads, k called on A^'tr^ (11. 140). 

He who, for Uie wike of a iivetihood, gives instruction in one pait 
only of the Veda or in the Vedingas (mdi as grammar, &e.) is called 
an Upadhyiij/a or aub-tescher (IL 141). 

The Br^maa who iwrfoms the SatiakHra ceremonies on conception, 
d%., according to rule, aitd who fccdx Uw diild with rice (i.e., performs 
the arnia-prni'inaut in the eixth month, see IL 34 and p. 192 of this 
volume), is called a 6'uni> (tJ. 14s). 

Manu, liowever, found it necessary to conciliate the 
Ksliatriya class. Tiie most cx;ilted eulogies were lavished 
on kings; but Drahmans were to act as their advisers and 
to have much of the judicial authority and interpretation 
of the laws in their own hands, aud were always theoreti¬ 
cally superior in rank—u circumstance which hd in tiie 
end to jealousies, feuds, and even intenu’cine warfare 
between the first two classes. Certain privileges also 
naturally fell to the Vaisyas, and both they and tlic 
Kshatriyos were equally with the Brahmans entitled to 
the appellation Doi-ja, *twice*bom.’ Their whole status, 
however, depended upon various domesuc rites, to the 


‘ Agnubpiiiu i« s protnetod «MrifiHi of live days’ duntion, per- 
foimed 000 who is deiirous of oUsiniDg heaven. It ii either a pert or 
a modification of the Jyctiabteoa, and in ancient limes required sixteen 
priests. 

* That is, probably, ‘ the Kalpa Sutns.' 

’ The title Guru, however, appMws to have been applied in a general 
way to all spiritual piece p toto, oL p. 038. It ia sometimes used alone 
as a distinctive epithet of Prabhwkara, a teacher of the Uimansa, often 
named in conjunction with Knoarila, to denote whom the title Bhatta 
is generally employed in the tame way. According to Tajhavall^a L 34, 
a Guru is one who imparts the Veda, while an Adarya is one who inveita 
with the-yajnopavlta or ‘ sacred tluead.’ Bimilarly in the Pa^jab the 
teachers of the Grutha (Granthb) are called Guroi. 
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due conduct of wliich the superiotendence of Brahmans 
was indispensable. Yet, in spite of the importance and 
dignity thns attached to the priestly office, a Brahman, 
according to Manu'e Code, was by lirlh and dirine riyht 
—not by profession or self-elcvation—at the head of all 
creatures. He was l>orii a Brahman .and did not Income 
one. He not only inherited Buperiority as his birtliright, 
bat was created a leader of manhind—a sort of deity in 
hnman shape—by the hat of the great Creator bimselil 

He is decland, in Book I. 87, to have proceeded from 
the mouth of Brahma, as the lOihntriya did from his ami, 
the Vaisya from liis thigh, and the Sudra from his foot. 
Mann’s theory, in sliort, was that tlic distinction of caste 
and the iiiln-rcnt superiority of one class over tljc three 
others was as much a law of nature and u matter of divine 
appointment, as the creation of separate classes of animals, 
with insurmountable differences of physical constitution, 
such as elephants, lions, horses, and dogs. 

That the Brahmans o&somod u prc'cminuncc notliiiig 
short of divine, is clear from numerous passages. 1 select, 
the following 

SiuM tlie Kprnnf; fnan the moKt excellent part, Kinr'O ho liiis 

the priarilj'arising from primogoniUiro un<l since he pus- 

Roasea tho Veda, be is b/ right Uw lord {yraMn) uF this wbulc creation 
(I. 93. Ero also p. 323 of this voluoie). 

A Oii'ihman, whctlier learned or nntearned, is a mighty diviuily 
(daivaiim via/uil), just as fire is a mighty divinity, whetLor tuiisecrated 
(yrasfita) nr unconxccrated (IX. 317). 

Even when Ttriihmans employ (hemselves in all sorta of inferior occii- 
pations (a)t-w/(fM/<it), they must Doder all circumstances lie honoured, 
for they ore to bo regntdvd as supremo diviaitiea (jw'aiifaiii (laivaUiiii, 
IX 319). 

From his high birth alone (samUamiaii-a} a Jli-Miman is tt'garded ns 
a divinity even by tbe gods (fUvSmam aft). Ills teaching must bo 
accepted by the real of the world a» an infallible authority (;<ra»iu«a»i), 
for the Veda {brakna) itaelf is the cause (of its being ao accepted, 
XL 84). 
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Consistently witK tbc dtvino nnturc tLua ascribed to 
the Bmliman, he is declared to possess powers of the most 
tremendous and awe-inspiring cliaracter:— 

Let not a king, altiiougi. .'nllen into the grenteet distrau (through a 
defieienry of rovi'nuv), provoke ]itrihiB.-in!< to niiger (tiy taking revenue 
frum tliem), for they, if once enmged, eonid iiiKtuntly (by pronouncing 
curses and nysticnl texts) dpetroy him «iti) all hii army and retinue. 

Who, without bringing dretmetiao tm himself, can provoke tboee 
men, by wliou iinpn)eatian(AUtW^Mi, Kunska) all-devouring fire ww 
created, and by Thom tiie undrinkable oenm was swallowed,* and the 
wasted moon rcstoied to its full sue- (/>/>y>7y>V<if = paiait purilai, IX. 
3 ' 3 . 3 ’ 4)1 

Wliut king would giin inemse of ravenue by oppressing tboie wbo, 
if angry, could c»iiln oilier wmlds and guardians of worlds (fut'a^dfitH), 
and coulil cmiti' new gods .W mortAls (IX. 315) 1 

A llruLiiiiiii well skilled in lliv law, need not moko any repnsenta- 
tion to the king (it iw Imx received ou htjary), fur, hy his own power 
(»mvlrydia), he may putiisli {iiiA'/il) tliose who injure him. IIu own 
power is xtiongci Utiui (be power of the king, tlierefore by his own 
might may a Itratimnn chastise {uimlihiy'il) bis fuel Ho may, with- 


* This seems to refer to tlie legeiul <4 AgaMyn, who it said to have 
swallowed the ocean and was aftcrwanls raised to be regent of the star 
Caaopua Much, however, of the detniJ of this legend must be later. 

* This refers to the legend of 6tndn, ‘t]u» hloon,’ afflicted with oon- 
■umption for fifteen days by liie fnUicr-in law. Dakshs, because of his 
(the Moon's) porliality for Kohini, one uf iMksha's danghtere, some of 
whom had become his wives, (to tlw .Monn’e lejwntnnce, his wnsteil 
strength and tiK were rrriuind. UimuTX. 129 slates that Dnksha gave 
ten of his daughten to Dharmi, tliirteen to Knsyapw, and twenty-seven 
to Soma, the Moon. Tlic h-gend of Hakdia's dsughten is found (liki* 
DUtny other of Mnnii't nUnidons) in Uie Taittiriya-HimhitS, il 3. 5: 
‘ Prajipati had thirty-three daughteiw—he gavo them to king Sonia; 
among them be only went to liuliiuL Hie otheia jealous returned [to 
their father]: he went after tlicm, bo eou^t them again; but he [^e 
father] did not give them agnio to him. He said to him, “ Take an 
oath that you will go to them alike, then 1 will give them to you 
ag^.” He took an oath; be guve them back to him. He only out 
of them went to Hohiol. Him, the king [Boma], consumption attacked. 
This il the origin of the mja yakihsa.' 
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ont hetiUtion, make uee of (aa formukneR) the iincred texta 

revealed to Athorvaa oitd Aiigims {AllutnaH-gii-asi^, see 
p. 6 ); for the utteriog of texta {»lk==ai>liiai>'a-iiiaHtnii-''>rtiiimn) ia the 
weapon (i<(utrani) of a Bi^nan; vitli tlnit be niiiy destroy hie foea 
(XT. 3«-33)- 

The crime of Blrikiiig oud killiug a Bnibrnau involves, 
of course, terrible consequence.-*, tlius:— 

lie who merely niiudlii a Itrahman with intent to kill him will con¬ 
tinue in bell (iiarataiH) for a tintidred nnil lio who actunlly 

KtrlkeB him, u lliouaiinJ years (XI. sod. Compnre also TV, 16 $, where 
it ia said tliat tliu hell to which ho will bo ronsignod, and whore he 
will be muck to wander ulionl inccsMintly. ia railed T'hnisiv, ‘ profound 
darVneiw ’). 

Aa many pni-ticlea of dost (}»>;>»») ax Uio blood of a Brahman 
abaorbe from the aciil, so many IbcaiNimU of yenre moat the ahedder 
of that blood abide in hell (XI. so;). 

The above may Iw Uiouglit an exaggeration of the 
powers and status chiiitivd by the highest order of Uind& 
society, and doubtless the cvnipilcrof the Code often draws 
an ideal picture of a condition of things wliicb never actu¬ 
ally existed, aud was never likely to exist; much in the 
same manner ns we in England maintain that our king 
can do no wrong. Yet in the matter of the ]>rahjnnn we are 
conipelled to accept the eoluiiriiig an, in the main, truthful. 
Some time ago there appeared in n leading journal a report 
of a sermon preached by a converted Brahman, in which 
the preacher asserted that the Brahmans of the present day 
pretend to ‘ dethrone the Creator aud put themselves in 
his place. Moreover, that ho iiimself (the preacher) had 
claimed aud received divine honours, and had seen be¬ 
lievers (among bis own fellow-countrymen) greedily drink 
the water in which his feet had been washed.’ * 


* The Kev. Kariyon Bcibadri (• Maritbl ruune derived from the eer* 
pent-like folds of the eerpent Heabo, Viahnu'a seat), who ptetdied on 
Boeter Sunday, April 5,1874 (in a Preebyterion Ohureh in Kwiawgloii 
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It may be nski'J bow did the Crabmaa, laden with all 
this weight of dignity and theoretically debarred from all 
other occupations, exeejit atudying and teaching the Veda, 
and performing religious rites, eoutrive to support him¬ 
self? The answer is tliat he took care to provide for bis 
own material comforts' by making the efficacy of oil repe¬ 
titious of the Veda and all sncrificial rites depend upon the 
gifts (dakshiwU) with which they were accompanied:— 

A Bdcriilce purfumeJ wiUi tiidingpKeentK {alpa-daiulniiali) destroji! 
tbe orguns of kbiim, fume, braven, lif^ repotation, oifsprin^, cattle; 
tliercfore let nii man unJcrtakeaxocrilice »Jio bas nut plenty of money 
to make liberal (Xi. 40). 


Park lloul), a wniion, tlio rrport of vbicb nppeoreJ in the next day’ll 
Min NfifK. Ua etnliiwcd Uic Cbiwtion taitb on September ij, 1643. 
lie hiul to (five tip fattier, muUier, Uiree broUiers, and three outers. 
Hiieh is the cimilitiuu of Itnliiuonical society tiint » ntnn must miounKi 
all funner nxMociatiotiii wlicn cunverted. 1 Mibjuin a fiirtbcr purliou of 
tbe maiur roiiorioil nx preacbeil. ‘Hehodbren ciDjiticiI of llisiiooism. 
This creed dealt lori.’ety in tbe momlluw; f«r instance, it is mid that 
one *aint diiicdc up all tbe ocean in three sipe, and »as HfUTwonis 
X Hal flmflii;;llii- ixiiixtcilatiunson account of this fmt. But there was 
II phil<i-:‘<|>hic Hs «rlt ox a piipular furni of Bindouiam. There wire 
iitlici.- j iini] tliristieol forms tbe Uu«r bni-ioj; us many udvocolcs 
in Indio os it hod in this connlry, in tiermnn;, and in the United 
Ktates. Ho dwrlt at Icnglb on tbe pantbristio notion of Biahm, 
wLicIi ignored man’s respinudbility. Han’s sins, in fact, became God's 
Mins; and graduolly Uie pieaidicr hod become nonrinoed that this was 
blasphemy.’ 

> This a|)penr)i to hold grad even in Uie ptesent day; for Professor 
Bumkiisbna BliaiuUrkor, writing in Uie ’ Indian Antiquary' for Hay 
1874, remarks that repetitwn of the Teda for dalakafit still prevails in 
Gujarat, and to a much greater extent in the Hariitbi country and 
Toilangano. ‘Numbers cd Brifamaos go about to oil parts of tbe 
country in seiirch of dalWtiifn, and oU well-to-do natives patronise 
them according to their means, getting them to repeat portions of 
their Veda, which is mostly Uw Blick Yajusb, with Apostamba for 
their BtltriL Hardly s week posses bare in Bombay in which no 
Tiilongi Btahnmn comes to eik me for dahhifS.' 
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I«t a mwi, according to hia aUKfy, give wealth to Brihmani who 
know the Vedas and beep apart from the woiU. By so doing he 
obtains heaven when he dies (X[. 6). 

A king, even tliongh dying (from want),iuiiht not reecive taxes from 
:i Brahman ieomed in tlie Yadiut, nor must he allow such a Ihahnian 
dwelling in hie Biunliy to piin* away with hunger. Of tlmt king in 
whose leiTitory a Ihuhiunn tfkirneil in tlir V.nlas w.i«tr.» with hunger, 
the whole kingdom will in a shoil lime Iw UiixUii niLli famiuo (Vll. 

133. 144)- 

All that exists in this niiiverse is the iSrahiioiiik' property ( 1 . 100). 

Jloreovcr, tvlion tlio jiicrensu of llie Dirilimaiiical class 
eumpellctl llic seculamulioii <if many of ils members, tliey 
wore allowed to eiigatjc iii tlic occu[>aliiMis of (lie oilier 
rlaescs. Tills was at iirst ojily pcmiitivd ujicler clrcuni- 
sl aiiccs of exigenev and distress. Some verses in XIJ. 71, 
\, 75, 76, So Ke, lay down tlic law on this ]*oiut;— 

A Bi'uLman who Hw^rrl■.^ ri-om liU own |•e(‘ulklr iliily i>, rm (lepnit- 
iiig thin life, Lvint again ur. a xuiuilH'atiiig dvmon cal)»l Ulku-mukliu 
(XII. 7 »). 

Ki'fietitioii (nr etiuly) <>t the Ve<la {a-thyniiaKam), expountling it (nr 
lilerully, tuiu-hiug oih<-ni (o ivjieiit it, a'//>.v>yn(tMJii), Kni’illicing (mid- 
nam) and orsUlitig othetw (0 s-neriliei- (y-'/hawH), giving {’hmam) and 
iT'ceiving gifts (;<r<f/<>/<nAni)an- tlie aia legiliituile ocIk' {shni-lAm'iui} 
»( a Tiriilniinn. Of thofC sit nets, three are the nieiimi of his xiihsistenee, 
vir.i.ftKsisting at Nieririiiw,leoeluiig tlie Veda, uiid i-ewiving preMmte from 
a piniie giver (l•iiluh^h‘ll). Tbex* (liroc |>rivilegcR (rMaru'tf,^) ure limiUd 
to JirjlituanM, and do not extend to Kiduttrijna (X. 75-77). Hence a 
llrihinan ie eullud Trl-LtirmaH, ‘one who engages in thiTe act*.' 

llio most |iix)]ioi' occiipatMin for the Itralironn ia lc.iL'liiiig anil expound¬ 
ing the Vedu ^J■cd<lbll|t•lMl^); for a K>dintriya, defending the people; for 
11 Voieyo, ngiiculturc, kecjdng calUv, mid tnule (nirfn l.aittia "). Yet a 
hrabinan, unaidu to iaibi.i>.t by biu prx)]«r eniplujinenb, may Jiro by tlie 
duty of A Kildicr, fur tliat b> tlie next in dignity, if it be axked. Low ia 


* Called the ‘ nix privileges.’ A jairtinular tribe of Konkan Driihmans 
is said to be ezuluded from these privileges because its members eat fish. 

^ This word viiriii~hkTmaa, as may be gathered from Kulldka’s com- 
inentary on these time verses, includee iniAf, go-mki^a, and biiiijya. 
The caste-division of Megastheoesfiiotei, p. *24) separates these three. 
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hi to lin if uuble to sobnst lij «>th*r of Umm oecupttioiii I the aoBwer 
u that he mijr adopt the mode of life of a Vaii^ (X. 80-82. See aleo 
X. loi, 102. Ct. note 3, p. taj). 

Here are some of the rules by which t!ie whole exist¬ 
ence of a Brahman &om the cradle to the grave was 
regulated:— 

Every Briihman was snppoeed to pass through four 
Airamas or ‘ Orders,'—that is to say, bis life was divided 
ioto four stages or periods according as he became succes¬ 
sively, I. Religious student {brahma-cdrin)2. House¬ 
holder (^i&a-sf^); 3. Anchorite or hermit (vdnaprosfAa); 
4. Religious mendicant {Uithliu or panvrdjaka or san- 
nydsin). For the regulation of his life in the first two of 
these periods the most minute instructions are sjircad over 
the 2iid, 3rd, 4tb, and 5tb Books with much wearisome 
detail and repetition.' 

To begin with the religious student. The young 
Brahman is to reside with his preceptor (r/uint) until 
be has gained a thorough knowledge of the three Vedas. 
This residence may continue for tliirty-six years, or for 
half that time, or for a quarter of it, necording to his 
capacity for acquiring the requisite instruction (cf. Grihya 
Sutras, p. 193). He may even be a student fur life {iiaifth- 
fkika, III. I, II. 243). 

He is of course to go through all the twelve Samkfinis 
or 'purificatory rites' ( 11 . 27, Ac.). They are supposed to 
purify a man from the taint of m derived from his parents 
{gdrbhikam enaa), and are enjoined, witli certain variations, 
on all the three first classes alike ; some being performed 


> It is inteneting to find tbsl AlegBstliems (Stisbo XV. 1, 59), 
three eenturiee ec., hsd noted that Brilmisns, even from the time of 
conception (sis i’ ivf«; le] iiiefuxe;), were under the core of learned 
men, and lieed for thirty-sefen ymia as philosophers before becoming 
houaebolden 
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before tbe birth of a male diild, and some dntuig the firet 
year after birth. I here enumerate them;— 

I, GarUuidhuna or OarUl(^^(a^Mana, 'the coremoDj od oonception’ 
(p. 192) ; 2. PuMOvaM {p 192) ; 3. SlmotUonnayatta {p 192) ; 4. Jala- 
fcomon (p 193); 5. or/iTirnta^uraija, ‘ tho oeremonj of 

giving a name ’ on the tenth or twelfth day after birth (Manu II 30) ; 
6. Ni^i-irnmava ,' talcing cntt the child' in the fourth month to eee 
the tun (II. 34); 7. itanepncAiM (p 192); 8. CUa-karutm or dtiJa 
(p 193); 9. IlpiHOyiiAa (p 192}; 10. AVitmia, ‘ciittmg off the hair,' 
performed on a Brahman in hia aixteenth year, on a Kahatriya in hii 
twenty>Meond, on a VaiA^t in hia twenty-fourth (Mann IL 65); ti. 
/■ftmtiiwWana, parformed on the atudent'a return liome after completing 
hia atndiea with hia preceptor (pp 195, 242); 12. Kt'tnha, ‘marriage.' 
I'hia laat is the principal pari6catory rite for women; bnt they an 
allowed aome of the others, provided thero ia an omiaaion of the 
Mantna or Vedk terta, with which all the Banakiraa were aeeompanied 
(IL 66, 67). 

It is noteworthy that murriago is the twelfth Saiiskirs, 
and hence a religious duty incumbent upon all, completiug 
the purification and regeneration of the twice-born ;— 

nf the nbove twelve rilea, t, a, 3, and to are little oheerved. Hie 
cither eight an mon worthy of attention; 8 and 9 are of considerable 
legal importance even in the {weamt day, and 7 is still practised. 7 
and 12 an Mid to be the only rites allowed to S'udras. Other 
Sanakiras, practised in same porto of India, are mentioned, eiich as 
KanjO-wdlin, 'boring the ean;’ and occnsioniilly the imparting of the 
Savitri or 'saeied Vedic text' ( = (•iyatri, pi;), whicli ought to be 
performed at Upunayana, is reserved for a sejKinite ecremony fourdaye 
kter. 


But the mo^t importaul of the uboTC Sunskdras is 
Upaitayana, ‘inTcstiturc with the sacred cord,’ already 
described in the Gnhya Sutras (p. 192). This cord, 
which is a thin coil of three threads, commonly called 
the ycy'HOjpai'Ha or ‘ sacrificial thread,’ is worn over the 
left shoulder and allowed to hong down diagonally across 
the body to the right hip, and the wearing of it by the three 
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tvice-bom classes was the tnaik of their second birth.' A 
third birth is mentioned for Bni}imanB(II. 169):— 

Tlie first birth is from tho imtuRj motlicr; the second from tlie binding 
on of the girdle (iiuitiu/i-SaiiittAHe); the iJiitd is nt iiiilmtion into saerili- 
ckl ritM (as the &c.), acconlisg to n pnn-jit of the Yedo. 

Thore was some difference in the kind of thread worn, 
nccording to tlio class of the wearer. In 11 . 44 we rend;— 

Tho sacred cord of a Bnihman nnsL be of cotton {L'lqiiiM) so os to be 
I>nt on over his head in a coil of three thixniiU (Iri-i-fil) ; that of n 
JCsiiatrijn of flax or hemp that of a V'aiiya of houI {/'"■iliti), 

[lii Uia pruvious tn-o verHusMauu ialiuutles llial u ItiidmiiLn must also 
have a girdle (inrtAaAi) either of Muiiia gnu or of Ktisa grtixs. Yrom 
IL idp, 170, it might be iuterred Uinl Uie ginllo and Koerilloial thrsed 
are equivalent, bat IL 174 deariy dtsUagoishcs them. The leather 
mantle, tlireod, girdle, staff, and underdoUiiiig inv, all Qve, presei'ibed 
at the time of Upan-ayaao, and the Unding on of the girdle seems to 
uotopleto the rite.] 

The ceremony of iuvcstitarc begins by tbo youth's 
staudiiig op|iOiito the sun and walking tliricc round the 
fire. Then girt with the thread, ho asks dims from the 
assembled couipany. This begging for alms still consti¬ 
tutes part of ibc rite, and indicates tbut the youth under¬ 
takes to jirovidc liimsclf and bis preceptor (juru, u6urya), 
with food (]i. 193). The Cum then initiates him into the 
<liuly use of the ilfavilri or holy prayer in the three mea¬ 
sured Gfiyatrl (p[>. 17,154), pn-ceded liy thiee suppressions 
of htcatli {frihhik prCmujCmcuk), the triiitcral syllable 
Om, and tlircc Vyahniis or uysUt^ words, Bhiir BhuvaJi 
iSrar,’ and admits him to the privilege of repeating the 


’ It is still vrom, but tlie word Ynjif^nixVa for ‘ the sacred thread ’ 
lias been ewruplod into Jana-a In Ifangili it is called PoitCi for 
/Virifra. 

• Hie utterance of these thi«e mystical words, meaning ‘ earth, the 
middle region, and heaven’ (note a, p 55), together with the awful 
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three Vedas, and of performing other religious rites, none 
of which are allowed before investiture {II. 171,173). The 
Guru or Acarya is thus his spiritual father. 

Purifications, ablntions, and lil)ntioD8 (called Savanas) 
arc enjoined on VAnuprasUtas or 'hermits’ (p. 254) at all 
the three Sandliyfi",' tliat is, at the three divisions of the 
(lay—sunrise, noon, and sunset—but on Brahma-dariiis 
nnd Grllia-stbas at the two SondhyAs of sunrise and 
sunset only, when the Gfiyatri (p. 17) is by all means to 
be repented. Thus in II. 222, we have 

Let him eoiutantly observe the two ftendhyas nooording to rule, 
sipping water, with all his organs eontn^ed and with fixed attention, 
repeating the Gayatri pmyer IJi^pgam, which ought to be rapeoted). 

The young Brihnian is also every day to bathe; to 
offer oblations of water (tarpopa) to the gods, holy sages 
{^ishia) generally, and departed ancestt>rs (Pttfu); to 
reverence the deities[accordiiig to Kulluka, Devaiumpra^ 
timS, the images uf the deities]; and to offer an oblation 
of fuel to the sacred fire ( 11 . 176). But in V. 88 he is 
forbidden to perform the r(^ular offerings of water to 
deceased persons, till his studentship is completed. He 
is to abstain from meat, perfmnt^, unguents, sensuality, 
wrath, covetousness, dancing, music, gambling, detraction 


syllable Om (pp. 93, xis), is sapiwsed to be Attended with marvellous 
and mysterioua effects (see II. 76, 79, 8], $4). Note the aacrodniaa 
attached to the number three. 

‘ See Book VL xx, X4, and compare Kollaka, wiomirt/m mq/tlt, 
pratar-minUi>/ai)iUiia-*ifftU!i Mroasshv (mAa drturAi-iiilri lttrpeafa^i 
kurvm. Rondbyi often means ‘IwU^t,’ but is applied to morning 
and evening twilight and to the change from midday to afternoon. 
With reference to the Hindu and Mobaamedtn custom of performing 
religious ritee three timee a day, we may compare a passage in Daniel, 
who ‘kneeled upon hia kneaa three (imm a day, and prayed, and gave 
before his God,’ Dan. vi 10. And David says, ‘ Evening, and 
morning, and at noon, will I pray, and erj alood,’ Fs. Iv. 17. 

Q 
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of others, falsehood, impurity of all kinds, and is never to 
injure any being (II. 177-179). 

Every day, too, both morning and evening, he is to 
go round the neighbouring villages begging for food for 
liimeelf and his preceptor, and collecting fuel for the main¬ 
tenance of the sacred fire (11. 187). 

He is alwaye to pay the most profound respect to Lis 
religious teacher (guru), as w^I as to his parents and tu 
all persons older than himself:— 

Bj lerereDnng hie mother he {lOBfi this ienectrul world; 1^ rever 
enda^hia father, the middle woeld; bj ooDitant attantioa to hie ipiritual 
muter (^ni), iLo celeetial world c 4 Brahmii (II. 233). 

A. youth who habitoally mtutw and oonitantly reveree the aged, 
proepere u four thin^, life, knowledgr, fame, and streagih (11. I2l). 

In short, even Christians may learn from Hindus, as 
iudeed fiom Oriental nations generally,' ‘ to love, honour, 
and succour their futher and mother, to submit them* 
selves to all their governors, teachers, spiritual pastors 
and masters, and to order themselves lowly and reverently 
to all their betters;' and, moreover, to extend the duty of 
‘hurting nobody by word or deed' to auimuls and the 
whole inferior creation.* 

On completing Lis studies the young Br^man is to give 
gftme valuable prescut to bis preceptor. He is then to 
perform the proper Sanskara ceremony of ablution (sndna) 
cm the occasion of bis solemu return to his own home 
(samdvai'tana), as already dc-'ceribed (see pp. 195, 239) 

Let not a etadent who knows bis duty make a present to his spuitual 
master before the osremony on his retora ; but when, beiog permitted 
by his preceptor, he ie about to perform the requisite ablation (n'uyim), 


> Notably from the Cbiuew ae w^ is frenn the Hindus. 

* 1 am told, however, that, notwilhstuidiiig the atiiet nilei of aAimo, 
the' Society for Fremtion of Cnelty to Animalc' might find work to 
do in tome parts of India. 
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let him offer him tome v»Iiuble erti^ [gwv-ariham, tuob m e field, 
gold, e jewel, oow, horte, &e.) oi a gift to the beet ot hit obUitj (IL 
»45i 

The young Brahman’s return to his own bouse is tnodo 
an occasion of festivity; he is decked with flowers and 
receives a present of a cow (IIL 3). He is then to select 
a wife of the same class with himself, endowed with 
auspicious marks (Icutshana), and thereupon he enters the 
second Airama, and becomes a householder (griha-stha). 
Some curious directions for his guidatice in choosing a 
wife are given (III. 8-10) :— 

Let lum not merrjr o girl with reddith heir, nor one with e tuperfluity 
of limbe {at, for ineUnoe, one with tix fingers), nor one who it tiekly, 
nor one with either too little or toe much heir, nor one who talks too 
much, nor one who it red-eyod, nor one named after a ooiisUilJatioit, 
a tree, or a river, nor one with a harbaroua name (an/ya e inleeiha), 
or the name of a mountoio, a binl, a anake, a alara, or any frightful 
objaou But lat him marry a woman without dafaetive or deformad 
lifflha, having an agreeable name, whoee gait it like that of a ftamingo 
(Aoiua) or elephant,’ whoae hair and l«atb are moderate in quantity, 
and whoM whole body ia aoft 

We have seen that marriage is a Sanskara. Hence it 
is a religious duty aud a purificatory rite (p. 339). 

It is clear from III. 13-15, 45 ' 2S a 

general rule, a twice-bom man is expected to have one 
wife only; but polygamy is not illegal, and lie might take 
other wives of classes diflerent from his owu, being careful 
to settle their precedence nccocding to the order of these 
classes (IX. 85). A Brahman might thus have four wives, 
one from his own class and one from ciich of tlie three 
classes below him; a Eshatriya three; and a Voisya two. 
But the sons of inferior wives are degraded and called 


’ That ii, having a kind of rolling gait, onnspoiuling to Homsr’a 
(IXArMK, 
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Apmdab (X. lo). Nevorthdes, if thiri: be four wives of 
n Brahman in tlie order of tbc classes, and sons arc bom 
to all four wives, there is a rule for diviiliug the iulicrit- 
auce between them (IX. 149). 

Miinu’s eight forma of luarriage are spccihcd in the 
Grihya SiUras (ace p. 190). Of thci>c the first four, viz., 
that of Bruhmu (which is described ns ‘ the gift of a 
daughter to n man learned in the Veda’), the Devos 
(daiva), ^shia (druhtt), and Prajapatis (ptyljupatya), arc 
the most approved for a Brahman. The GiindLarva 
marrLigc (' from affection wiiliont any nuptial rite') and 
Kakshasa (‘ marrying a girl carried off ns a prize in war') 
were allowable for Ksliatriy2»: the Asura and Puiaaea 
were proiiibired. 

A descrijition has l)oen given of one of t)ie oldest m-ir- 
riage rites (p. 190}, os well as of the ceremony i>ii com¬ 
mencing rcsidcucc in a new house (p. 193}. The house¬ 
holder is to fulfil everj'tlay nil his domestic religious duties 
(gri/iyaiii i-ama), some of wliich, such ns tlie morning 
and evening oblation (oipit/iolra, are 

to be ]ierfurmctl with the fire of the iiu}itiid ceremony 
maintained ever afterwaitls (fwirv/Atic' ffmu, 111. 67, 
sec p. 2S). 

He is especially to perform the five Mahd-yajmi, great 
devotional acts' (III. 70, Ac.); viz., i. towards the divine 

> The Mnealmanii lave tlto five principal devotional acts, but these 
ore not all dianul. The; ai «—l Pnjw (tittmii:) Cve times a da;, 
praeUcalljr reduced to three tunes, morning, middn;, and evening. 2. 
Alffls-giving (zalvl/). 3. Foaling S^pecinll; keeping the great 

fast during the nintli month, Rnmaxu once a year. 4. Pil¬ 

grimage to Mecca (A<v) once in a lifetime. 5. Oonfeesion of faith 
(n/iafiiiila/), i.C; repeating the /ariiil or 'doclumtion of faith in the 
unity of God:’ ‘there is no god but God, nnd Muhammad is the 
apostle of God.’ A nijji is a pOgriin who has performed the Haj. 
Then is no duty of pilgrimage among the five neccesaiy devotional 
acfai prescribed by Monu, but the lUndQ system has, nevertbeleu, it 
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Rishis, by repetition aud teacliing of the VeJa {Brahma- 
ynjm ): 2 . towor<la <le|)artetl fathers (Bifri-y°), by the 
Sraddlia eercnionies; 3 . towards the gods (£^va-y‘), by 
oblalioas (/wnui’) to Fire, Prajupati, Heaven and ^rtli, 
Indra, Soma, &c- (S 5 - 89 ); 4 . towards all creatures (B/t/ 7 la- 
y°), including good aud evil apirits supposed to people the 
nir, by the Itali or offering of ricc-grains, Ai;., generally 
scattered on the house-top or outsulc the door for animal-* 
to devour ( 91 }; 5 . towanUmeu, by hospitality (Afanuji/iya- 
1 /). A dc-scriptiou of all five hon already been given (p. 194 ). 
The butt four are someUracs callc<l Pfikii-yajAas (II. 86 ). 
Of these five, the first, viz., repetition of the Veda [BraJma- 
jttprr.y," si't'Kfhyiiyfi,^ III. 81 , II. 85 , 86 ), and espe- 


Jfaj. Pui't, in On^i (tiie nlmto uf Ju^n-nStb). in JistriU’d Mr. 
Hunter w tlie JeiMcuUin of Intlbi. U is renll.v onl/ one of the Indian 
Meocas. Other crent places «f idl^mage {TirlAiu) ure Haridvlr, in the 
Hunulaj-n (cjno uf the most eekbrnte)!), where t))e Giuigce itt suppoeed 
to bare dexo-nded from tlie iirod of ^'ira m) to thn curtli; (jimkOt, in 
liondelkliand, lUmn’x first abode after kia baniabmont; Jrulimukhi, 
iuthePiii'ijiib, wbero Siitf, wifoof Sl*a, burned benvlf, and her imsence 
is thought to Iw doiiole<[ lijr gax flaming from tbo ground. 

' The howa or' oblation of butter’ was the poculiur offering to the god 
of fire, as the Soma juice was to Indn, the raLo-god. fiee note, {>. 28. 

* It Boems to me that Sir W. Joiks' usual tmnslaCiou of this and 
sinular words by 'rtadiny and ttadyi»'j the Veda,' conv^s a mmewhat 
wrung idea The wonla generally niwd to denolo tho porfonnnnce of 
the Brohma-yajua rather iiD)>ly 'gnus vror intiudibly to one's self,' 
‘ repeating or muttering texts in a low tone of voiue.’ It is doubtful 
whether tbo Veda was over read or studied as wo should road a book 
in the present day. Neither the word Veda nor any of the words 
connected with it imply truth written down like our word ' .Scripture; ’ 
niid fur a lung period the writing of itwasdisoouragci], if not prohibited. 
The very object of the long residence wiUi a Guru (see p. 238) was tu 
leom to repeat the sacred texts heart, not to study them. Indeed, 
very littlo mention uf writing is mode in Mmiu. Even written evidence 
is not alluded to os it is in Ydjdavalkyu. In connection with the repe¬ 
tition of the Veda at the present day 1 here give the substance of on 
interesting article by Profeesor Bbendu-kar in the ' Indian Antiquary ’ 
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cially of the 0.1yatiT is regarded a» tlic most effica¬ 
cious; and ii peculiar Tirtuc is attributed to its being 
lepcated iu a low lone or CTcn mentally 

Tlic J.-iid-y.-ijiA or 'ropetitum oT Uia Ve(Li' is declus-ul to be ten 
liiiipii xupcriur to tljcViiillii-yiijiia(M’.‘ippoin(<'d uWlationKtit tlieolianges 
of till' moon, cnlleil IkitSa am) /VfRn^M' 7 <fi, sii* niilo, iS); a liimdroit 
times superior, if it is luiittcrpil in a low roicr j tiiid a thontenil 

tiinox Ba|ipi'iiir, if it is only ntiilally lepcateJ ()>»i»rr<nt, li. 85). 

Tlio four I’lLkB-jnjitnit, I'ton wlicn aoeompiLniod with the. Vidbi-yaina, 
iii'C not togeUiei' wurtli a futocnUi {nrt of IW iTiiiia-yiijiiJi () I. 86), 

A Ilriilimnn bci'omrs fit fur iiraliliulc by nimi'le lapeiilion of tlie 
Veda, whether ho pcrfitmi other rilt-s or md.; of tliis tlirre is no doubt 

(II. 87). 

Jjet him habitually rejssil the Veda at the right 

Keasun williout wc:trhi<«i, for tbat is celled liis bighiKl duty (pani 
svery otbur duly » called aubmiUnatu [njHi'illiarmai, 

IV, 147)' 

Tlio filial piety of the Hindus is notably manifested 


forUny 1874. Kvery Itiibmanic fiuiiily is devoted to thu study of a 
partleulir Veda or Ssddia of 0 Vedo, and its family domestic rites ore 
performed in accordance with tbe SnUw of that Veda. Tn Noithern 
India the favourile Vede is tbe IVhite Yajnr reihi in ite Mridbynndina 
ff&kba, Imt the st udybiit elraoel died out. oxroptet Benares. (Actording 
to Mr. Bumvll the lilock Yujor-veila is tbe {ntmuitc in the Teingu 
eountiy.) Bisbmans of each V«la are divided into tu'o clossee— 
(IriboiithAS, wlio are devutnl to vorklly avornlions, ami llliikBhukns, 
who study the aured inte and perform roligioux rites. Doth classes 
have to lopeat the Snndbya-vnndnna or ‘ mmTiiiig and evvning prayers' 
(see p. 241), which priDripnlly cuosisl of (he UuyatiT (soe |k 17), re- 
dtod five, ten, twenty-d^l, or a hnndred nod eight times, Besides 
these prayeia, many perform daily the Bdihma-yajVin, inciimliont on all 
alike on certain aecasions. This for llig-eodi Brshmiins conKUts of— 
t. Port of l.lig'-veda I. 1. a. Aiteieya-bralioinna I. 1. 3. Piirtioni of 
the Aitareya-anuiyaka (1-5). 4. The opening text or a portion of tbe 
White Yajur-veda. 5. Of the SaDa-reda 6. OF the Allmrva-vedi. 
7. Of tbe Aevaldyana Kalpa.sBt(a. 8. Of the Nighiiutu, 9. Of the 
Nimkta lo. Of tbe Chandaa 11. Of tho Jyotisha 12. Of the 
?ikshi. 13. Of FininL 14. Of YajntTalkya's Smpti. 15. Of tbe 
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ill the importuiice attaelicd to tlic iSnlddlias, somctiiucs 
reckoned ns twelve in number (tbc tlii^c priucijinl bcini; 
Nifija, ‘daily:’ /ViTourt/montlily;’ Ehnldinh/a, ‘special,’ 
p. 199), consisting of an offmng of water {>'dtd.fi-(fili)a, 
Utrjxtijn) and oaliia cf ricc-mcal, ktu (phiih) to n ileccasod 
fatlicr, gr.inrlfatbcr, and great-grandfather, and to forc- 
fiUliers and progenitors {Pilrix) colWlicdy, nu wliicli 
offerings they are fiupjioscd really to fecil (III. 237). 
The custom was jirobably very andeiit, as the Pitrls are 
aildresscd with the utmost rcvorcm-c in the Kig-veda 
(Vi. 52. 4, VII. 35. 12, X. 14. 7.8, Ac. !<ce ]>. 18 of 
this volume). 

Tile actual funeral, when llic IkkUcs of all deceased per- 
sous (except those of infants up to two years old, cf. p. 399) 
lire burnt, is described at p. 196. 'The offering to deceased 
fathers at the ^raddba i» the key to the Iliudu law of 
inheritaucc. It furnislii-s (bo priuclpal evidence of kin- 


MalirailBui'nlft. 16. Of KaiuUla’a 17. Ot Jaimiiii’it MimSniiL 

18, Of Itiuluniyann'H V<iUinlA-sutm. Tliu course uf KvSdliyayn is bsHed 
on Airulrij-nun’H HQliit ill. tj (dvin cl p. IC75 of tliis vnliuDo). Ko. 1 
(xtrtesponds to liii Ijid; 4, 5, 6 to his Vnjnr, Himun, and Alliarvun- 
Kilns; 2, 3 Ui ]iix nriibmains 'Vie. TIkirc lUiiknlmkas who liure studied 
(bo wliolt- Vvda follow AiivnUyann’s pivrept maii^fn (diw/ 

'M'thja. ixiiuc of tLi-m lire nlso VajiiikaK, skilled in tiie perfunnance 
of RBcred ritOH, and ftomo nre Vnidikan, wliiwe sole ocnijRitiun in life is 
to laarn tlie Vedoe by heart in tke tnt|ibi(u, Puda, Kinma, Jato, and 
Uliana Arrangement of tlie texts (seo p. 152) witliuut milking a single 
luiitake in the Snndbl clianges or ewn in Uie Accents. Tlie Itig-redis 
pronounce the accente lUiTerenUy fioiu Uh* Tuittirlyne, while the 
Madhyondinas IndicaUi tlie accents by movements uf the right hand. 
In addition to the Hlantra purtioo of the Vedii, tlic I.tig-vedls leam to 
recite the Brahmaua portion and tlie Vedingas, including the Kalpn 
and Grihya Sutras. At a pnblie iccitaUun the first place is given to 
ftig-vedis, tlie second to Tajur-vedis, nod the Uiird to Kiima-vedis (cf. 
P- 215). Ae tlio Block and White Ynjur-vedis aiw liable to quaircl 
slxrat precedence^ they ore not generoily invited to recital-meetbgs 
(dfmtmyuiyarM) together. 
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ship, on which the titie to participate iu the patrimony 
is founded, no power oS making wills being recognized 
in Manu or any other authoritative code of Hindu juris¬ 
prudence (see p. 265). The Gotra or family is in fact a 
corporate body bound together \iy wliat may bo called 
Sapimfashi^ (Sapiiidata) and iSumanorfaitosbip {Samdno- 
(laka-hhilva, Manu V. 60). Alt who offer tlic funeral cake 
(ptWo) and water (v<iu£a) Uigctber arc Sapii;<]a8 and 
Sanianudakas to each other, and a kind of intercoininunion 
and interdependence is thus contiuuallymiiiutaiucd between 
the dcarl and living metubera of a family—between past, 
present, and future gcncrationa. Pracaically, liovrcver, the 
closeness of the interconnection extends only to three 
geueiatioiia on each side, so that if we iensgiue a clasp 
connecting two short cluius of three links each, this will 
represent the householder uuitiiig liitLcr, gruntlfatlier, and 
great-grandfather, on the one side, with son, grandson, 
uud greaC'grandson on the other—in all seven persons 
connected by the I’inda (Maim V. 60}. Tlic firui tiirse are 
supposed to be dependent on the living paterfamilias for 
their happiness, and even for their su]>port, through the 
constant offering of the snen-d cakes and water; and he 
himself, the moment he dies Incomes similarly dependent 
on the three succeeding gi-ucrations. 

The councctiou of S^anuiModokaship lasts longer, and 
ends only when the family names are no longer known 
(V. 60). 

The object of such Sr^dbas is twofold, viz., first, the 
re-embodying of the soul of the deceased in some kind 
of form after cremation of the corpse, or simply the 
release of the subtile body which is to convey the soul 
away (see p. 19;). Seomdlj, the raising him from the 
regions of tiie atmosphere, where he would have other¬ 
wise to roam for au indefinite peiiod among demons and 
evil spirits to a particnlar heaven 01 region of bliss. 
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There he is eventually half deified among the shades of 
departed kinsmen. Maim, however, is not dear as to the 
precise effect of tlic Snlddha. He merely states that its 
performance by a sou or the nearest mule kinsman is ueccs- 
wiry to deliver a father from a kind of hell callod Pti(^ 
and that the spirits of the departed (Pilris) feed on the 
offered food (III. 237). 

Special yrfiddbas such as these (p. 199), wliicdi form to 
this very day the most imp<irt:.nt religions rile among the 
Hindus, are ac-eoin]>aniod with much feasting and costly 
gifts to tlio llrfiliinaus invited Ut assist at tlicir cclchrn- 
tiou“(llI. 145}. The iHirformauw of the first Sraddha is 
more particularly n)arked ■►y largesses of Jill kuids, and 
soinctimes, it is said, costs a rich man a sutn equivalent to 
Kcverul thousand }>ounds.* It should tuke place the day 
lifter mourning expires, and then at intervals during 
twelve suucc8.sive mouths, this monthly ccnmoiiy being 
called by Alanu . 4 »riJ//«i-ya (HI. 123). Afterwards it 
should bo peiTornicd on idl amiiversaiioa of a father's 
death. Other btaddlias >irc dcMviibcd ut p. 199. 

It is curious to learn from HI. t5<>- 16S Manu's idea of 
ilie persons to l>c cxeluded from these ceremonies (vis., 
thieves, spirit-drinkers, atheists, men with dis^ciused nails 
or tcctlj, dancers, pliysi<daus, &c., see note, p. 370}. 

At some Sifuldlias the old Dbarma-iiristras Akltyanas, 
Iiiliasai», .and T’liratnis were rveital(Ill. 232, note, p. 206). 

' See Miinu IX. i jS. Whence a Mon who perforins the rite is enlled 
Put-ira, ' the rescuer from Put’ Thia explains tho dosire of every 
HindQ for tlie birth of a eon rather Uisn a daughter; but it seems 
inconsistent that the Ssriiddba should tiave nn effect irrespective 
of deeds done during life. 

* III Book III. 145 wp Lave sn/acua IMiijaijel ihruihlho. hahe-riiam 
ra^-pf'iragniM, see p. 201. Hanu, llowe^(‘^, discouraged too much 
feasting (risfai'a), aud limited the number of guests, see III. 125, 126, 

* That of the Bengal millioDaiie, Romdoulal Dey, cost ;^5o,ooo, 
according to Mr. Wheeler. 
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AS'ith mfercnce to tlie 6ul>ject of diu^ it is clear from 
V. 15. 5, &c., tliat Qs n general mlc tlic eating of flesh 
[mwjxii) and of fish (moisyw) hy twico-horn men was 
prohibited ; that the drinking of spiritoons liquor was 
included among the five gn-at sins (sec p. 270); and that 
mnuy other kinds of food, sne]) us gnriic, onions, leeks 
(hivmi, ijrUijam, jtahmtH), mnshroonis (kavala, cha- 
tnlka), and carnivorous birds (krai'ijfulftk pak»hinak, 
V. 11), wci'c forbidden. But it is an argument for the 
antiquity of lilauu’s Law-book that it directs ficsb-meBt 
{Oriiinhii) to be calcn at some of tbeic Sraddhas (HI. 
133, IV. 131). I annex a few interesting passages whicli 
bear u]>un tliu killing of animals for sacrifice and the 
eating of flcsli-mcut under certain circorastunces;— 

Never let t Bnliman nt Uie 0 e«h of cattle unwsBeerated with 
Maotru, but let him «it it oily whon baDowed witli texts of the Veda 
(IV, sfi). 

Ob a eulomo offering to e gucct (fiUbilithjxutii) at a eecrilinv and in 
holy ritee to departed anceetom or to the gods—on these oceasione and 
no other uiny uatllo b« slain (V. 41). 

Ae mntiy liain An grow on any nniakal, so many Kiinilar deaths kIiaU 
one who slays it unnecssearily eodiiro horenflor bom birth to 

birth. By tlio SuU-oxiatent kuneeK were animals crooted for sacrilioe, 
whieh WAS onlnined for tlie welfare (Mn/yoO (d all this iinivene; tbere- 
fore aUuglitcr of auinmla for sacriflee k no slaogbUir (V. 38, 39).^ 

In eating meat {iii'inM-tMMafe) and in drinking wbe (NUKfyc) 
there is no crime (pi'uvided it be oi> a bwful oawaion, V, 5G). 

Hospitalityis enjoined on the huoseholder,in the strongest 
language, as a hdigious duty (we also p. 282) 

No piest {alifhi) who arrives in the ovoning, brongfat by the setting 
Kun (turi/odhali), must be duniMod. 'Whether be arrives in season or 
out of season, let him be allowed to wjoom is the boose and be well 
entertained. 


1 This is another indicatioo of the priority of at least part of Monu’a 
Code to the general spread of Buddhism, which sefoimAtion led to the 
alnoet total abolition of animal Mcriffoe in India. 
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A BrahmAn sojunrning in t tioasc and not konourad takes to himself 
oU the merit of tho houeeholder’s good deeds (Ill. loo). 

Let the householder not oat anything himsctf till he has mode his 
guest eat. The honouring of a guest confers woolth, reputation, life, 
and heaven (HI. 105, 106. Com|>are also IV. so). 

An ohlation (of food) in tho fire of a ISr.iho).\n’s mouth deliven (the 
offerer) from great guilt (III. 98). 

Witli regard to tlic liooseliuMcr’s wifo imd tlie coudition 
of women ns depicted by ILinu, we may observe tbnt their 
poBitioB is one of entire subordiiiation, amountiug, iu 
theory, to a complete abnegation of wliat in these days 
would be colled ‘ women’s rights.’ But although it is 
certain that the inferiority of women is a fixed Oriental 
dogma which no contact with Europeans is likely entirely 
to eradicate, yet it must be home in mind tlmt the prac¬ 
tice docs not always conform to the theory. The infltience 
of Hindu mothers iu their own families, ond the respect 
paid to them by their children, have always been great; 
and it is one indication of tho antiquity of Mauu’s Code 
that, although some of its precepts pronounce women 
unfit fur independence, and deWrred from the study of the 
Yeda, others concede to them an amount of freedom to 
which they became strongcra in times subsequent to the 
influx of Mohammedan customs.' In some cases a girl, if 
unmarried for three years, is even allowed to choose her 
own husband,* when she is called Svayaip-varii (IX. 90, 
92). It is very true thatManu distinctly directs (V. 162, 
IX. 47, 65) that DO second husband is to be allowed to 
widows, but be nowhere alludes to that exaggerated 
devotion which induced the Seti or ' devoted wife ’ to hum 
herself with her husband’s body—a custom which &om 


‘ Tha weluuon of HindQ womos i* chiefly due to the introduetion of 
Unolim ooitoms when the Uohommedaae invaded Indio. 

* Girif of the Eshatriya clan aometimw ohoee tbrir own huefaondi, w 
we know from the etory of tfsla and other epiiodee of the Mihflb h i w te, 
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atjout tiic time of Alexander’s inmion,‘ more than 300 
years till the year 1829, has led to the sacrifice of 
ijiijumcraUc lives, and has left a blot on the auuals of our 
own mlmiiiistratioii.* 


‘ It ix clear fniui Strabo XV. 30 and 63 that Salt prcTaited in India 
atxiut the liuic of Alexander. Strabo says that tho KAthoci (= Kanya- 
kubja or pci'bapn Kiihalriya^ a tribe in dui Puij.Lli, in order to prevent 
wives poiKonio),' their boKbanih^ raado a lair tbnt they iliuuU lie burnt 
with tlieuwbeu they died (<uyuinui(uMla<nt.fwr(r»i( diSpanrd; yviarea;), 
and that sonic wives burnt IbcmidveH vulunUrily (af^ura;). Uumpare 
uIko Diodorus Sieulux (XIX 33), who dcMrilies bow, after the battle 
between AntioeLu9 and Sumcaee, oneof the wivex id Uio Indian general 
Kenu; (s Kelu or Khalri t) bomt herwilf. aflir contcniling with tlic 
other for tho lioiintir. But Arrian mokea no mention of any Rati He 
only desenbes (Vlf. 3,3)how KdAoix (periuper Sanskrit Kolyaqa), 
one of a wet of Indian wiee men who went naked, iiuriit liiiDMlf upon 
a pile. The description is bko that of the Klf'Cremation of the ascetic 
Sunbban-ga in R.'un.lyana III. 9. (T. Cicero Tuee Dixp. IL 23 and de 
Divia I, 33. 'Die followingiea portion of the ktlev passage; ‘Est 
profecto quiddam etiain in barluris genlibui pnexentions, atqne divi- 
nans: siquiden ad mortem ptniMiseena Colunus Indus, cum odsoondoret 
in rogum ordentem, 0 praecUnim disoessum, iuguiet, e vitA I ’ The 
idea of Sail seems to have been borrowed by tho HindOa from the 
Scythians (Herod. IV. 71). A dmilor custom prevailed among tlie 
Tbracisns (Herod. V. 5). Cf. also Propcetius TIT. 13, ‘ Ardent victrioee, 
et flommae perton praebent, Imponontque siiis ora perusta viria.' 
Msdrf, wife of Fiindu, beoune a BoU (Mabii-bbiirata, Adi-parva 4896). 
Compai'o Dr. Host's edition cf \Viliioa'B Works, vol. iL pp 270*309). 

* Die practice of Sati was for a long Ume thought to be ao inUmately 
connected with tho religious belief the HindOs, that our Government 
did not venture to put a stop to it. It was known to be enjoined in the 
Bcahma-purdna and Codee of V^sa, Aagiroa, d% ; and such authorities 
aa Colebrooke (see his life by bis eon, p 387) and H. H. Wilson (in 
1828) gave tbeir opinion against interference, although it was aseec* 
tuned that uuther the Veda nor Menu directed or even hinted at 
cooenmation of the liviug wife with the dead husband. To Ragbu- 
nandana (according to Dr, F. HoU) ia due the alteration of the lost word 
of a Rig^rada text (X. 18,7, leep soi) on which the authority for Sail 
was nude to nit: Anahavo m-ntna S rohmfu jaiiayo yatim 

agn, ' without tears, srithont sorrow, bsde^ed with jewels, 1st ths wins 
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A Bniluaui aojoarniDg in & hoase aad not honoured takes to himself 
all the merit of the honseholder’s good deeds (III. 100). 

Let the householder not oat anjthing himself till he hu made hie 
guest eat. The honouring of a guest eonfers wealth, reputation, life, 
and heaven (HI. 105, 106. Comtetn also IV. 3<)). 

An ohlntion (of food) in tae fire of a ItriilimanV mouth delivers (the 
offerer) from great guilt (III. 98X 

With regard to the iiouReliidder’s wifi^ aud the cotiditii'Q 
of women as depleted by Manu, we may observe that their 
positioa is one of entire subordination, amounting, in 
theory, to a complete ahne^tion of wliat in these days 
would he called ' women’s rights.’ But akhougli it is 
certain that the inferiority of women is a fixed Oriental 
dogma which no contact with Europeans is likely eutirely 
to eradicate, yet it must be borne iu mind that the prac¬ 
tice docs not always conform to the theory. Tlie influenoe 
of Hindh mothers iu their own families, and the respect 
paid to them by their children, Lave always been great; 
and it is one indication of the antlv'juity of Mauu’s Code 
that, altliough some of its precepts pronounce women 
unfit for independence, and debarred from the study of the 
Veda, others concede to them an amount of freedom to 
which tlicy became strangers in times subsequent to the 
influx of Mohammedan casteanB.' In some cases a girl, if 
unmarried for three years, is even allowed to choose her 
own husband,’ when she is called Svayam-varu (IX. 90, 
92). It is very true that Manu distinctly directs (Y. 162, 
IX. 47, 65) that no second husband is to be allowed to 
widows, but he nowhere alludes to that exaggerated 
devotion which induced the Sati or ‘ devoted wife ’ to bum 
herself with her husband'e body—a custom which from 


^ Tho aeelurioa of Hindfi woman ia dtisfiy doe to the introduotio& of 
Moglim onstoma when the MohisuBadoDa invaded TnSit- 
’ Qirls of the Kahatrirs olan aonatuna dioae tbair own boahand^ u 
we know from the itoiy of Nab and cither epiaodM of the Uahibhiiata. 
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become first au anchorite {ydnaproBtha) and then a reli¬ 
gious meudicaut {bhiishu or parivrajaka). It is indeed 
wholly improbable that all Brahmans conformed to this 
rale, but the second verse of the sixth Book prescribes 
that when the father of a fiimily perceives his hair to be 
turning grey, or as soou os his first grandchild is bom, 
and after be has paiJ.his three debts,' he is to retire to a 
forest and there os a hermit to practise anstcritics:— 

Haring taken op kia aaoad fire (^aiAofram) and all the domeatk 
utenaile for making oblatione ta it, and haring gtme forth from the 
town to the forcat, let liim dwell there with all hiK orgaiiK of sense well 
retrained (VJ. 4). 

With man; kinds of pure food let him parfom the fire hlahu-yajuaa 
or ‘derotiooil rites' (VI. 5). 

lot him also offer the VulMka obletiom with the (three aacred) fires 
aoeording to rule (mo p. ififi, note 1, p. 1S9). 

Let biai roll backwards and forwarde on tho ground, or stand all day 
on tiptoe (j>mpa<fa4), let him move ^ut by altotiately standing up 
and sitting down, going to the waten to bnUie at the three Baranae 
(sunrise, euneet, and middiiy, VI. ». Bee p. 241}. 

liCthiiDpinotiMUierulesof tbeInnarpcnenoelVI, 20. Seep. 96). 

In the hot weatlier let him be n PeninAapsH (VI. 23. See p. 95). 

Let him offer libations {tarpafti) to the gods and Pitris, performing 
ablutions at tlie three Suvanos (VI. 24). 

Haring ooneignod the three sacred fires (nmfHn'iH} (o hii orm person 
(by swallowing the ubes) uccoiding to prescribed rules, let him remain 
without fiir, without habitaUntt, feeding cm luoU and fruits, pmetising 
the row of a Muni (/>., tlw UanMo-nxitu erf perpetual sUsnee, VL 25). 

Book VI. 33 directs iiim for the fourth period of bis 
life to wauder about os a Bbikobu or.Purivrajaka, ‘reli¬ 
gious mendicant’ {caturlham O^iuko bhugampaTivrajet). 
Here are a few rules for the regukiUuu of this final stage 
of his existeucc, when be is sometimes called a Sannyasin, 

‘ Hmm three debts (frin*rH^)ar«, i. to the gods, a. to the Pitfis, 
3. to ths Qishis, The itt is liquidated hj aarri finf, the sitd by 
b^etting a ion for perfonnance of tbs Bisddba, the 3rd by lepetition 
of tbeVedm 
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'one who has given up the world;’ sometimes a Yati, 

‘ one who has suppressed his passions:' 

Let him remain without fixe, without habitatbn (a-iiUetah) i let 
liim resort once a day to the town for food, regardless of hardships, 
resolute, keeping a vow of silenoe {mwn), fiaing hia mind in meditation 

(VI. 43 )- 

With hair, nails, and beard w^I tapped, eanying a bowl (pdtn), 
a staff (dovdili end a {Htcher (itMaRihatiSr)), let him wonder about 
continually, intent on mediUtioo and avoiding injury to any being 
(VL sa). 

In this manner, having little by little (iana »4 imoA) abandoned oil 
woridly attachments (wm-^dn), and freed himself from all oonoem about 
pairs of oppoutes* (dvandva), he obtmna absorption into the universal 
Spirit (bnhmauy nvatiAfltaU, VI. Si). 

IV. Let US DOW note, in tlic fourth place, the chief 
characteristics of Mauu’a ordinoaccs of government and 
Judicatuce {vyavaham), and a few of tlie most rcmai-kable 


> I find that some of M. BarUi't remarks in tbs ‘Ksvue Critique’ 
for June 13, 1874, bear <m wbnl I have stated with regard to Manu’s 
ordinoDooein the preceding pnges: ‘Snems remontoni plus haut, auz 
livres vCdiqaes, aux plus ondens comma aux plus modemee, nous 
trouvons la naUon Indienne divisde en un grand nombre de petites 
prindpantds, oh domine lo principe ethnique de la peupisde et du elan. 
Cette organisation qni n'avnit certainement pes bssucoup ebangS A 
rSpoque du Buddlia, s'oecoi'de enooie moins areo le systAme de Manu, 
qui suppose nne cei'lnino uniformity et I'esistence de grands itata La 
plupart de cea peupLodee avaient aasa doute nn itat sodal annlogna: de 
tempt immemorial ellei 6taient divuSea en 4 daas c a. . . . Hais il eat 
diSdlo de priciscr le degry do rigueur de cetto division. Encore A nne 
6poqiie relativement rdeente ((^landog. Up. iv. 4. e) la plus jalouse, et 
la plus fermde de ces classes, celle dee Brahmsnee, ue parolt pas triw 
scrupuleute quant. A la puretd du sang. Jo na puis done voir autre 
chose dans la thdoria officielle de la caste qu’one aorte de tbime convenu 
dent il font falre usage avee la pins grande prudence, thdme dont la 
donnde fimdamentale a dd, paroe qn’elle dtait consaerde par une tradi¬ 
tion ndnte, ae prSter anccesavement, et d'una fa(on plus ou moins 
artifidelle A I’explication d'dtats de aooM bien difldrants.' 

* Such as honour and dishonour (wdanpamdao), joy and sorrow, dw. 
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civil and penal laws and rules of evidence.* The treat¬ 
ment of these subjects, whicdi ought to constitute the most 
important dcjartment of a code of laws, is only commenced 
by Matiu in the second half of his work, and is chiefly com- 
jjrised in one quarter of it, vk., the seventh, eighth, and 
nintli Books. As tbc stilc of society dejiictcd in the flrst 
sis Books is of a simple and primitive eburacter, recogniz¬ 
ing only four principal divisions of the people, so the only 
form of government ]in»eribcd in the scvuntli Book is of 
u paternal and patriarchal dcsenptioii. The king is to rul<‘ 
by divine rlglit, and, though a despot, to act like a fithci' ‘ 
towards liis subjects [I’artela j/itri-rou nnaJiu, VII. 80). 
That be was treated as a kind of divinity is evident 

The Creator ercaUiJ a kin)' Urr Iho {rt«lcclu>n of tlio vhole world b; 
dnwiog forth eternal ptuticlos (miUrulf iaicaltli) trom the etaenee of 
Indre, Anila (Wind), Yaoui (god of juUce), Kiiryn (Sun), Agni (Kre), 
Vanirie, Oandra (Moon), and Kuven (god of tnalUi, VII. 3, 4). 

A king, even though a cbihl, nnel sot lie treated with runtempt, bk 
if he were a mortal; ho ia a great divinitj in human ahape (VII. 8). 

He is directed to appoint seven or eight ministers 
(VII. 54) and to consult them first aput, and then collec¬ 
tively, 08 a kind of council. HU prime minister (VII. 58) 
is to be a Brahman,’ and in him he is to placo implicit 
confidence (59). lie is to have a standing army (VII. 
103 , 103), commander-iu-chief (VII. 65}, and an ambas¬ 
sador (d«fa^) of great knowledge and abilities (VII. 63). 
The following is very significant:— 

* I have here eonaulted EIpbiutom'e and Hill’s India. 

* Compare Sakuntali, Act Y.: Tv^i pariBamaplum brmdhu-lrityam 

pn^amm, ‘in thee (the king) u conprehendod the whole duty of a 
Idsiman towards thy subjeeta.' ia said to be = Sanskpt efoM' 

paii, 'lord of oonquered races.’ 

' This rule was followed by Sivap in the oonstitution of the Maiitht 
empure, and the Feahwa or chief of ^e eight Fradhonia, ' principal 
miniiten,' ultimately npenaded Sira^e weak succecton and ntu^ 
the enpremtey. 
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DetermiotiioD not to z«tmt In bntUe (los-iTrameAu antturMteim), 
protection ot the people, and obedianee (Ai^iMu) to Bnhmina ic the 
tiighest doty of kings, and eecures their flinty in heaven (TIL 88). 

The king’s mode of life aod the distribation of bis time 
are caiefully regulated (VII. 145, &c.) He is to rise in the 
lost watch of night, then to hold a court, then to 
assemble his council and deliberate on the affairs of bis 
kingdom and all the eightfold Lnsinessof kings (VIJ. 154); 
after that, to engage in manly exercisea, then to dine, 
taking care that hia food is not poisoned (VII. 218), and 
then to regulate his family; after that, be is allowed some 
relaxation; then he is to review his troops; then to 
perform religions exercises; and lastly, being bimself well 
armed, to receive the report of his spies (dSm), informers 
and secret emissaries (praniMt), who arc regarded as of 
great importance.^ He is to conclude the day by a frugal 
meal and musical rocrcatioos, aod to go to early (VII. 
225).* The rules for diplomacy and war show that India 


‘ In IX. 256 % long U ooUed ‘epy^eyed.’ 

* 'Hie royal office was no tlaooare. !nus ia svident from the Uaha* 
blCrata and Dasa-kumira-iarita as wril sa from Manu. It appears 
that the day and night were each divided into mght portiona of one 
hoor and a half each, reckoned from eunrisey and tbna diatribnted. 
Day—I. the king being dieaaed ia to audit acooiuita; a ha ia to pro* 
nounca jodgmenta in appeals; 3. be is to breahf aat; 4. ha ia to reoeivo 
and make presents j 5. be is to discuss political questions witik hia 
mukisten; 6. he ia to amuse bimtelf; 7. be is to review his troops; 8. 
he is to bold a military conneiL Night—1. be is to receiTe the reports 
of his t|dea and envoys; s. be is to dine; 3. he is to retire to reat 
after the pernsal of some sscrod work; 4. and 5. be is to sleep; 6. he 
is to rise and purify himself; 7. he is to hold a private crasultation 
with bis ministers and instniot bis officers; 8. he is to attend upon the 
Furohita or ‘ family priest ’ for the performenee of religious ceremoniea 
(Wilson’s HindQ Theatre^ i 209). Uegaatbenea (Strabo XT. 1, 55) 
Bays that the Indian king may not sleep in the daytima, but oontinnea 
the whole day judging oauaea. Compare Hacanlay'a aeoount of the 
daily life ot Frederie the Great (Baayt, pi 805). 


R 
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was divided iuto a number of unequal states. Intrigues 
ore to be carried on with the leaders of the enemy, and 
negotiation is declared to be better than force (VII. 197, 
198). In battle the king is to set an example of personal 
bravery (VII. 87). The chief weapon is the bow (VII. 
74). Elephants, chariots, cav^ry, and infantry form the 
(?a(ur-an^ or'fourfold army,’* and minute directions are 
given for its marchitig (VII. 187, 4 a). 

With regard to internal administration, it is clear from 
the Code that the country was partitioned into divisions 
governed by vicegerents, to whom the king delegated his 
own despotic powers, and whose authority was again dele¬ 
gated to other subordinate governors, who again divided 
their power by committing it to other rulers of townships 
in a regular chain, the highest governor ruling over a 
thousand towns, the next over a hundred, the next over 
twenty, the next over ten (cf. Luke xix. 17), and the 
lowest ruling over one town:— 

let lh« tool of an« town (<pviM(t 4 } uotif; of his own uoord, and 
in due otder, to the lonl of ion towna [grumadaitiaya) any oriinee 
which haee taken place in hia own diatriet, and the lord of ten to the 
lord of tweotj; let the lord d tweotr notify everTtbing to the lord 
of a hnodred, and the lord of a hundred to the lord of a thoosand 
(VIL 116,117). 

Anotlier important subject is revenue, which the monarcli 
is to obtain from the following soarces:—1. Taxes on 
tbe produce of land, which was probably held in common 
by village communities, though occasional grants may 
have bccD made to individiialB, the king being theoreti¬ 
cally tbe only absolute proprietor of the soil adhi- 

patih), VIII. 39).* 2. Taxes on the produce of labour. 


> In VIL 185 a sixfold («ka^«»dika) anny is ipoken of, the two other 
camponent parts being offiean and atteodantB. 
t In later times a sort of middle-man, to whom the name Zamtndar' 
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3. Taxes on certain roetals and commodities added to 
capital stock. 4. Taxes on purcLoscs and sales. 5. A 
kind of poll-tax. 6. Another kind paid in labour. 

With regard to i, the usnal proportion of produce taken 
by the king was a sixth port, bat in times of necessity 
(as of war or invasion), he might even take a fourth of 
the crops. But, even though dying for want of money, he 
is never to receive a tax from a Brahman conversant with 
the Veda (VII. 133).* The following passages illustrate 
the above six heads of taxation:— 

i. A fiixik, .an or a tnvlftli )iart of m-iy he taken hjr the 

king (according to Uic gnodneiw or badnea.'i the »>ii 1 , VII. 130). 

The king whe^ without giving protection, tokcR a eiith part of the 
grain as tax (liati) is declared to draw upon himself all the sine of all 
kit enlijcftts (VIII. 308). 

A niilitatj- king {kthairiyn^) who lakes even a fourth pirt in a time 
of necessity (opadO while protecting bis aubjecta to tho atmort of hi* 
ability ia treed from all culpability (X. 118). 

t. Moreover, ho may take a tdath part of the annual inerenee of treee 
(•frw), moat, honey, dariliod butter, periumeo, medicinal berhe, liquids, 
flowers, roots, and fruits, of kaves (jiotra), poUberbs (ifUti), gram, 
wicker-work (mi-lala), hides, earthenware vesBols, and all artichw mode 
of stone (Vll. 131, 13*). 

3. Of rattle and gold and silver (hirtu!ff>iy<‘i) added to the capital 
stock ()</u/>7rf a'Uiikatjo^f), a CftieUi part may be token by the king 
(VII. 130). 

Of old tnnauree and precious metals in tho earth the king may take 


(introduced by the Muhammadans) Is allied, acquired an ownership 
nearly absolute in the soil; w, at any rote, intervoned between the 
Ryot or ‘cultivator’ end the kin^ receiving a share of the produce 
from the former and paying a etipnlated proportiem to the sovereign. 

> In S'akuntali, Act IL, Msthavya sayc to the king, ' Say yon have 
come for the sixth part of their grain wbudi they owe }rog for tribute.' 
The Maha-bhiirata albws secularixed Brahmans to be taxed. Strabo 
(XV. I, 40) says, 'The whole land belongs to the kin^ but the Indians 
work it on condilkm of teeetving tbe fourth part of the crops (Iv/ 
rerdpreu;).’ 
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«« m ie ii fobiecto and «Jord of 

the tot] (VIIL Sf)- 


tnniit (adiednam), with uMt of fotxf, m tbe jourae/ (oijwmya- 
sum), the profit gained, and ezpeoee of insonnce (yoao-hhemm), let 
him nalce merdtonta pej Ukoa on their eommoditiee (VIL 127). 

5. The Icing ihonldeauM the lover elaiMB(7>niA^>an(im = n£i7^f a- 
Janam, Kulluka}in hie Iciogdtm, whelm bjr pett; trading, to pajaome 
until turn (per head) in the name of the tnnutl tax (VIL 137). 

6. king thould cause inferior artiatne and artifioerg (each te 
Uaclumitbs, &n) end men of the aerrile cltis (iiidrdn), who support 
thenuelvee bj their own Ubonr, to work for one dtj in ereiT month 
(Vn. 138). 


Ab regards the admiuietr»tioD of jastice, tliiB is also 
to be performed by tbekingio pereon, aided'by Brabmans 
01 else by a Brahman acting as his deputy, assisted by 
three others (VIIL 9, 10). In Book VII. 14 wc read:— 


For the use of the king the great Creator (/^mto^) rreated in (he 
beginning hie own nn Justice, compoHd particles of his own dirine 
esHon, to act es tiie protector of aU enoturei (by wielding) the md of 
pOBIlhVflU^ 


The terrible consequences of neglectmg to wield this 
rod are described in VII. 20, tc. (sec p. 285). Tlie king 
is not to encourage litigatitm (notpadayc( idryem, VIIL 
43). nevertheless, he is to be re^y every day to decide 
causes in the court (sa&Ao) when brought before him. 
The mode of conducting a trial is simple and patriatebaL 
In VIII. 23 we read:— 

Let the king, baring seated himsslf on the judgment-seat, with his 
body suitably attired and his mi«d ooUected (nmoAftoi^), end having 
offend homage (presompB) to tim gods who ore guardians of the world, 
oommenoe the trial of aeuaei (Hryadarhiu). (Of. Strabo XV. i, 55.) 

The litigant parries sie to be beard in peison, and the 
plaintiff’s accusation is to be made vtvd voce, llie wit- 
besBes are to be examined by tiie judge, who is to observe 
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tLeir countenances carefu]!}' (VUL 25, 26). In liis deci> 
don the judge is to attend to local usage, established 
practice {d 6 dra), the decisions of former judges (VIII. 45, 
46), and written codes of law (iosTra, VIII. 3). 

Let me pass on to notice Uie brood features of the civil 
and criminal code. It is, of course, very desirable that 
the distinction between dvil and criminal laws should be 
clearly marked out. They are. however, mixed together 
very confusedly in the eighteen beads or divisions of law 
given by Manu (Book VII. 4-7) as follows :— 

The eighteen titlei or bruiehee of low ere: i. leeoTerv of debt* (find- 
(iaiiant) j 3. depcwite {Hiktlirpalk); 3. uU propertj bj one who u not 
the rightful owner (lUiutM-nini^at); 4. engeging in bunneet after 
joining putnerahip, uioeiation in trade {tambkii/a Mmuittdnam); 
5. noB-delirery of what hee been given (tfutawy'ina^xtAwma )} 6. non¬ 
payment of wages {tifianaij/a adanem) ; 7. breach of contract (seu^udfo 
vyaiiiramak) i S. ennulUngof purehaaeor Bab(%rB^»inulTayuiiiaya^); 
9. dispntes between the owner and tender of &ttle or between maater 
and servant (rivdda^ wdmipalaijc^); to. the law teepeoting dispataa 
about bouudariet (nma-nmila^harmal^); 11, la. the two kinds of 
aassmlt) via., blows and abuse, or asssnlt with blows and assault with 
slasdw (pdneshys-dao^ wUifa); t). tludt and larceny (stsynm); 14. 
robbery with violence (ssAatatR); 15. adultery {itri-mi-frahiufan ); 
16. tba law regulating (the duties «f) huslmnd and wife 
dkarmoA); 17. partition of patrimony or inheritance (ri&Adpo^); 16. 
gamUing with dice and betting <» itnimsla, eifoh fitting-cooks 
(dpufom akvaytU fa). 

The first uiue of the above titles aud the sixteenth aud 
seventeenth belong to civil law; those from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth, and the eighteenth relate to criminal 
law; the tenth belongs partiy to dvil, partly to criminaL 
With reference to the whole arrangement of the subject, 
Mr. James Mill’s History of India (voL I p. 195, &c.) has 
some valuable remarks, the substance of whidi I here 
give:— 

Xhoo^ ao amogoiwnt would appear mors natural than the diriaioB 
d laws into ctvflaadjioial, we find them here mixed togetfaar. Another 
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obviouR grminil of divbiiwi—the ^stinction batwesn the lawe about 
pcnoiiH and the laws alioul things —which prevailed in Romas law and 
was transferred, s'udeusiVwa^ to Kn^ish, seams never to have occurred 
til lliiiJu kvi'ycrs in the time of Monu. The first nine of the heads in 
M.inuV iirivuigptncrit relate to eontraiis, hut tlio division is rude and 
imperfect. It liegine with 'Ltmii,' one of the must refined of contneta 
'I'lio subject of ‘ purchaso and sale ’ is divided into two parts, but one 
occupies the tliii'il plaeo in the Ii«^ the oUm' the eighth, and a number 
of lietamgcueous siibjiiHa intorveno. ‘I^rtnership' occupies a middle 
jiliuse bctvri'iin two snbjrris, to Milker of which it has any relation. 
‘ Non'jiayment of wages’ slaiuLc immediately before ‘Breach of con- 
truct,' as a separate title, (hough it ooght to 1« ineluded under that 
bend, In feet, Uiis seventh liead is so general tluit it comprehends the 
wholu subject of uuutnkcta. Wlion the subject of contneta is ended, 
the principal branehea of erimina) law am introduced. After these and 
some other topics fullowa Uie great subject of inheritancu.^ 

Uudor tlio iicad «»f Ciril Law the nio5t iiitorcBting of 
Mqqu’b onliDODCch are on tbc important subject of prO’ 
p^rty, wliollict AC(]uirc<] by jKisscssiou or c>cicuj>ancy i^ahha, 
bhvki, hli(iya), by purchase {kmya), by contract (sarfiwl, 
vyavaJiiim), by labour (l-arma-yoya), by donation {prati- 
graha), by inliciitanco ((fdya). 1 tbe following 

He who has aojuired any pivpeity through tbe sale of it [vikrat/dt) 
in the presence of a number (of buyers and sellers) justly obtains the 
right to that property by reaiun of having puid tbe purchaK mon^ 
(VIII. MI). 

Hie property of infants who are bnrs let the kingbold in trust until 
the owner has completed his term of studentship or till he ii of age 
(at suteen, TIIL a;). 

Let the king fix tbe rate of sale and purebsM of all marketable com* 
modities (aimi-paeytTfiJm), aftor having considered the distance (from 
which they Lave been impmted), the remotoneas of the place to which 
they are sent, the time they are kept^ and the gain or loss upon them. 
Once in tvery five nights ot coco a fortnight he should fix tiie proper 
rate in the presence of those (who understand it, YUL 401,40s}. 


* In consulting Mr. Janies Mill I have found that tome of his ttato- 
ments must be taken with oonaidertble qualification, prejudioed as be 
appears to have bean against everything Hindfi, 
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A lost aiticle, vben found, Bhould b« guarded by trusty men. Any 
tbievee convicted of stealing it ahoiild be condemned to be trampled to 
death by the royal elephant (Vlll. 34). 

It is evidence of a somewhat rude state of society 
tliut in certain cases u man is allowed to repeut of a 
bargain uiid to have a contract annulled, thus :— 

When a man has bought or eoki anything (not poriabablo, such oh 
land or cupper), and may afterwards n^ienl^ he may restore it or take 
it bock within ten days (aniiir-dakihiif, VllL 232). 

Marriage is rcgai-dcd os a contmet, hot the same liberty 
(if HDiiuUing is in tiiis case not allowed:— 

If a man shidl give away in marriage a girl who has any defeets 
('fonfiaiYiriii') without nulifying tlHsao dofeetK, the king must Una him 
ninety>si:{ I'a^aa {kuryid daiftltm ihatfuapotm pai/iin, VIII. 224). 

Tlio repetition of the nuptial texts {pu^ignhaitiku •mantn'ik) a» the 
settled mark (m'yafAijt lakidiatinm) of a marriage oontneb Of those 
iexts (the one) repealed on (making) the seventh step (via, aokhd 
patll lihnra, soo p. 191) is decided by the wise to bo (the sign of) 
the completion {tUtiifUd) of the contract (VIIL 227}. 

Throughout Eastern couotiies, especially in ancient times, 
the insecurity of property bos led to two practices little 
resorted to by the peoples of modem Europe, viz., conceal¬ 
ment of valuable articles and the Imbit of entrusting them 
for safety to the keeping of others. Wc can understand, 
therefore, the importance oeeigned in Mann's Law-book 
(Book VIII. 179, &c.) to the subject of ‘depoeita’ or, 
according to legal phraseology, ‘ lailments.’ This branch 
of law opens thus;— 

A wise men fibouid make a deposit (mlrilupani misAtpef) with a person 
of good family, of good conduct, acquainted with law, a speaker of tmth, 
poesessing numeroos relations, wealthy and honourable (VIII. 179). 

If a bulee (nyiitOfdharin) fail to restore a deposit, and there are no 
witneesee, the judge ie to cause secret agents (pra^idhi) to deposit gold 
with him, and should he fail to redeliver it, he is to be made to pay 
{ddppoik) the equivalent of both depoeita (VIII, 181-184). 
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AnotHer proof of a piimitiTe state of societf ma^ be 
fouad in the rules respecting interest and the premium 
paid for the use of borrowed property. This is sometimes 
allowed to be paid in kind os, £jr instaucc, when grain, 
fruit, wool, animals, Ac., have been borrowed, showing 
that coined money was still uncommon os a general dreu- 
latiiig medium. (Compare the mention of nd^ha,' coin,’ 
in the later Code of Tajnavalkya II. 241.) 

I&terert on none; {kaAia-t^iddluli) TeoeiTed all at onco (and not bj 
the month, dje.)mu<t noteieoed thedoDhb(of tlieaum lent);* on grain 
(Adiiya), fmit (mde), woo! (tew), and beaiita of burden {viihye) it mut 
not exceed five tinea the nlvt (paiiaiii, VII]. tji). 

The rate of interest (vriddJii) is not only high, bnt 
varies according to the class of the man to whom any¬ 
thing is lent: but compound interest ( 6 ukra’\jiddkt) is 
not spproved (VIII. 153) 

A money-lender (wdhaAikali) may take two per oent. {dvikatii ialam) 
•I intereet per month from a Krihsan, three (tn’hmn) from a Eeha- 
triya, four {£<Uultlam) from a Vaixya, and five (y>aS&Uant) from a 
Sudia, in the order of the damee (VllL 142). 

In Till. 156, 157, there is a law bottomry, which is 
interesting as showing that sea-voyages were underU^en 
in Menu's time. 

The recovery of debts is enforced by Btringeut laws, and 
the debtor is not only made to pay what be owes, but an 
additional fine to the king, thus;'— 


> Ootnpare DeuL axiii 19, >0^ ehalt not lend upon nsoty to 
ihy hnther; usury of money, utaty of viotnila, usury of anything that 
ia lent npon ueory: unto a aWanger thon mayeit lend npon ueniy,’ fta 

* Fri^pel doubled by ammulated interest is called u Mari(hl 
Dimity. Even now a^villap Mahajan will tain from 50 to 75 pet 
oent 

* No NnetioD, however, is given Mann to the later praotieo of 
MsTHdot 'aittiDgat the door ofa hones teocttpel payment of a debt.' 
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When ft debt bee to be pntd dejie) which ii adoitted to he jnst, 
the debtor owee a fine of five per cent (poddatojt fafom) in edditioo, 
end ten per cent if it be repaduted (though it be just, VUL 159). 

TJie laws respecting herdsmen (pahi-j?dla) and their 
employers (svamin) are carefully laid down (Vlll. 329, 
&c.}. I note one instance (VIII. 332):— 

The herdsman most restora an that has been lost 

(flofh/a), or deetroyed bj rermin or kilted bf dogs, or has 

perished by falling into a hole (euhMe) through want of bis having 
exerted himself to save it (Amobi pitni^ta-kare^). 

We may also observe that the hire of some kinds of 
sgrieultiual labourers is directed to be paid in kind:'— 

That hired herdsman whose hire ts paid with milk must be allowed 
I9 the owner of the cattle to milk the best cow out of ten 
warn), nnless he be paid with some other kind of food (VIIL sji). 

The most important snbject connected with property is 
the law of inheritance (daya) treated of in tbe niutli Book 
of Manu’s Code. And here we cannot fail to be struck 
with the remarkable circumetance that Bindh law does 
not allow tbe owner of property any testamentary power.* 
Indeed, a proper word for ‘will’ or 'testament’ does not 
exist in the Sanskrit language. It must be borne in mind 
that in a patriarchal state of society all family property 


The person eo utting refuses to eat, and as long as he does eo the debtor 
most abetain from food too, and if tbe suitor perishes the crime ot hie 
death falla on the debtor. Originally the peiKm ntting in Dbacn% 
other on his own behalf or that of antther, was a Bribrnan. SeaH. H. 
WOnn's Gloeeaiy of Indian Temi. 

^ Bayments in kind in aid of bod^ wsgea an not onnsnal even in 
the pneent day. Even quite recently in British tenitoiy the Isnd-tai 
was sometimes paid in kbid, and is ftQl so paid in aoms native states. 

s Ou Govanunent made this Is^ by Hindu Wills Act (zxL «f 
tSyo). .Gertsin peonlisr doouments, however, resembling wQla but 
bmuiog other titl^ wsn previously recognised by ear omrU., 
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was supposed to be held in common by a sort of joint 
ownorslii]), tbe father or principal person in a household 
being regarded as a head partner. 

In India, where customs become stereotyped for cen¬ 
turies, this (iriiiulive idea of a common title to tlie family 
]>ro[ierty has continued to {ocrail up to recent times. The 
family is, ns we liaTC seen, n corporate society, whose bond 
of union is the sacred oblation olTered in common by its 
living to its deceased members. On the death of a father 
the sons or nearest relatives snccecd to the iiilicritsuice 
by simple right of that is. by a tight ob¬ 

tained tlirongli the i-oinmuii ulTcriug of rice-cakes (ynWa) 
and of water, &c., to a deceased fcitber, grandfather, and 
great-grandfuthcr nt the oruddha ccremomcs (see p. 248). 
It must bo noted, iiowevcr, tbnt althougli the whole himily 
has a joinl-intcrost in the prv|>erty, tlie estate cannot 
be divided during the iifetimo of tlie parents, and even ut 
their death tlie eldest son is allowed to take the father's 
place as chief manager of the family partnership, thus 

The eliloKt brother may take the patemul prc^eiiy (pitruaiii dhitnatH) 
cntinly (into hie ova haatte). Tbe icet of Uio family (m?wi^) may 
llvo onder him (/(UK exactly as tbry lived under the father 

(IX. los). 

An eldest lirother coaductiog bimacif na be ought (towardi his 
younger brolliers) is to be regnniud by Uiem aa a mother and father 
(IX. no). 

Nevertheless, the brothers arc allowed, if they like, to 
separate, and full directions are givcu in Book IX. 112, 
&C., for the partition of the iumily estate; a distinction 
being made according to merit as well as age, and some 
being, very unjustly ncconliog to our ideas, disqualified 

Ailer the death of tho father and mother, the brothers having 
oiaemhled together may make a partition of the paternal property, 
bat they have no power to do ao during tbe lifetime of their parents 
(IX. 104). 
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Either let them lire together {takametniy) or tieparatelj, from reli¬ 
gious motives; since the number of religiona rites (such as the* five 
Maiia-yajitith, sou p, >44) are inercaseil by seperation of households, 
therefore separation is legal (IX. III). 

The portion taken out (of the mbite) % (he eldest ton is a twentieth, 
along with the best of itU the rkallrla; ]tj tlie middle son, a fortieth; 
and by tiie yoim|^st, an eij^tietb (IX. 112). 

A (Icdiictiuu (n'Mh'tra) bring thus moile, (he rBtnainder sliould be 
allotted among the hnsthna iu equal kIihtcs; if no deduction is made 
they should shniii in tlic following manner: Let Uie oldest take a 
<louhle shuie and the lutxt bom a sbiira and a half (if they excel in 
learning and merit), imil lot tiui younger sons have a sliare each 
(IX. Mfi, 1,7), 

Those biothon) who arc addicted ti> vicums habits (such os gambling 
licontiouaneHi, &u.) forfoib a right {m'lrhaaii) to uny share in the in- 
hari tane w (IX. 214). 

Impotent persona (k/ienX those who have lost mate (pofits), thoee 
who are blind, deaf, iusorw, pundysed {jn^a), dumb, defective is limb 
or sense, are also debarred from aliaring (IX 201). 

But a wise heir will in common Justice aup{dy all mch pontont with 
food and raiment {graa''i' fl,<i<lm<m) to Uie host of his ability. Other- 
wise he is guilty of a great crime (IX 202). 

It must lio olecrved that womeo are gcocrolly excluded 
from a direct title to sbare iu the divisiou of i)n>perty 

Three persons are declared to have no property of their own 
{a-dhmiUi), a wife, a son, and a hIuvo. Whatever money they earn 
is his to whom they belong (VIII. 416). 

Nevcrtlieless, some marriage portions {hdka) or gifts 
received by a married woman at aud after the nuptial 
ceremony, are regarded as her own peculiar property. 
These constitute what is still called ^n-dhana,^ ‘a 


1 Commonly written Stridbun. Mr. Uerbert Cowell, in liis Tagore 
Law Lectures for 1871 (p. 28), aaya, U>^ although this property is bu{^ 
posed to belong exclusively to a wife, the husband has a cononrrent 
power over it, so that he may use it io any exigenqr, without being 
held acoountable for it. Stri-dhasa ia new, however, acquired ‘by gift, 
by earning ii, and inheritance,’ and the Dayahhsga lays down that 
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womoD’ti (separate) wealth or dower,’ which, according to 
Mouu, is sixfold:— 

Wtuterer was given over Ute na^ul fire (adhy-agni), whatever she 
reoeiTes while being led in proeeeeiuB from her father's to her ha» 
bond’s house (tulkyHsiihaNAem), a gift (from her husband) in token of 
affection (jnifi), and a similar ^t received from her brother, from her 
mother, from her father, all theae are deelaied to be a woman’e own 
property (IX. 194). 

Those young girls, too, who ore unmarried (kanyai) at 
a father's death arc directed (IX. 116) to receive au allot¬ 
ment out of the shares accruing to their brothers. The 
following also (IX. 130) is notewortliy:— 

A nan's own son is even as bimaelf, imd a daughter is like a son. 
How, then (if he have no son), ought any one else than a dau^ter, 
who is part of his own permo ('(fmoiit luJuhMii), to bhsrit bis own 
property I 

I pass on to a brief notice of Mauu’s Criminal Code, 
The three most conspicuous features of his penal laws are 
exactly those which mark the earliest forms of crimiaal 
legisistiou, viz., severity, inconsistency, and a belief in the 
supposed justice of the lex talionis, the latter leading to 
punishments which in later times would be considered 
unjustifiably disproportiouate to tbo offences committed, 
and sometimes barbarously cruel’ Tbns:— 


the bnsband has power over Um wife’* earnings and ' any pneenti she 
may receive from any other but khnlred.’ 

1 Hr. Mill on tfaie point quotee Sir W. Jones, who u not, like him- 
•elt, diipoaed to view everything Hindu in an unfavounhle light. 
'The cruel mutilations pnetised by Um native powers are shocking to 
humanity.’ Wc know what waa said by oar about ‘an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for ■ tooth,’ Matt. v. 38. See Lev. zst. so; 
Dent zix. st. Compare the laws of Draco and of the aneieiit 
BgyptiuB. Btiubo (XT. j. 54) layi of the HindSs,' He who hu 
pra false tertimemy tuflen muUlatioa nt the. extremities (dapwtsptd- 
(mu), end he maime a limb is condemaed to soSitr maiming.* 
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Wltii wluLttTer member of the body a low-bom men nmy bjnre a 
auperior, thAt Tar7 member of hie mtiet be motilAted (VIIL 279). 

A ODce-bom man iniultiBg (jhA^pan) twiee-bom men with abneire 
language (funMoj/n) muet have hie tongue cut (VIII 370). 

Should he meolion their name and cute with ineulting expremioni 
(ae, ' Hallo I there, YajAadatta, viket of Cruhnuse ’), a red-hot iron 
epibe ten fingers long is to be thrust into hie mouth (VIH 271). 

Should he, through arrogance, attempt to instruct a Bralimao in hie 
dut^ (saying, ' You ought to do eo and so'), the lung u to have boiling 
oil poured into his mouth and oai« (VllL 272). 

Thieves are to liave their bands cut off, and then to bo impaled on a 
ehirp etolce (IX. 276). 

A goldsmith deteded in committing frauds is to have hie body cut 
to {ueces with raaan (IX. 292). 

Perhaps tliQ most objectionable feature in the penol 
code is not the cmcl retaliation, which was probably 
more a matter of theory than actual practice, but the 
leniency with which BnUimans are directed to be treated. 
It will be observed that a graduated scale is prescribed 
according to the rank of the offender and the class to 
which he belongs, thus 

A king muet never kill a Bribman, though he may be found guilty 
of all poeeiblo crimes (sarva-Txrpeihe api tihitem) ; let him expel him 
from the kingdom unbanned in body and intact in all hie property. 
There is no greater injustice on earth than the killing of a Brahman, 
^e king, therefore, must not harbour a thought about putting him to 
death (TUI. 380, 381). 

A Kshatriya insulting a Brahman must be fined a hundred Fhnes 
(Maqi do^dom (irliaii)iaVai^doing the seme must pay one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred Fanae; a 9 sdra doing the same mnat reoeive 
coiporal punishment > (SadAon oHuiti, Till, 267). 

Five great crimes {makS’pdtahanx) are enumerated in 
Book XL 54, which are described as entailing the highest 
degree of guilt, though eert^ly from a European point 
of view they cannot all be regarded as equally heinous 


* Badha mi^t be rendered ■ oapital poniehmeat,’ but XullSka 
axplami it Vy‘the lasL' 
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1. Killing a Briihinan (hrabtnaJia/ifi)} t. drinking intoxicathig 
liquor (mr>7-^mn); 3. atralinggotd ftmn a Srsliman 4. adul¬ 

tery with the wife of a Gum or ainritnaJ fenthor {(/an:-a»3(m«5flm<4); 
and 5. aeiociatiug with any one guilty of sneii rina. 

Severe pcmmcca Toluntarily .pcrfonncti, rather Uian 
legal penalties judicially inflicted, arc enjoined for seme 
of these crimes (see p. 274); and they are declared in 
XT. 49 to involve ratlior singohir «;onscqucnccs {phala) in 
future Btatca of existence. Tims for 1. a man will suffer 
from consum]jtion (biltaya-roffilvam) in a future life (see 
also XI. 73); for 2. be will have discoloured teeth; for 3. 
diseased noils (i'(«tMiiAycf»n).' 

Moreover, in Xil. 54-57, much more awful results are 
alleged to follow iiereufter; inasmuch as those who are 
guilty of those giitat crimes arc condemned to dwell for a 
vast number of years in terrible hells {ijkmhi wroion) 
before eutcring on now states of being. After protracted 
torture iu one or other of these hells (see \\ 217)0 Brilh- 
man*ilayet {hraJinu^hii) must enter the body of a dog, 
Iwar, uss, camel, bull, goat, slict^p, stag, bird, or outcasic 
Oajjdrda, according to ibo dcg^•c of his guilt; a spirit- 
driuker will become a worm, insect, moth, Ac.; a gold- 
stealer will pass a thousand times into the bodies i>f 
spidem, snakes, noxious demons, Ac. (Comjiare p. 276.) 

Some crimes in the secoud degree are the following:— 

Falsely osscrling oneself to I« of too liigfa n caste, falsely accuring 
« Guru, forgetting t«xts of the Yed* tbraugb neglect of npesitang 
them {h'oktiU'JJliati'), giving foJee teeUnooy {kaufa-nUnhnatH), eating 
impure food, stealing deposits, iikcert, iDlen»urse with women of the 
lowest closi. 

A long list of i:riiiic8 in the third degree {upajmlaha) is 
given in XL 59-66. Some of them are:— 

> For this reason it is directed m Bo^ 111 153, tbatconsamp- 
ti*e personi sad persons with diseued nails (ihi-iMiAw) and discolonied 
teeth (fyata-iimtaia) ought to be excluded from Sraddbii, 
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Eming & cow Beglect of npetition of the Teda {i.e., of 

the daily Brahma-yajiia) j nogkct of the aaered fire; uaury (tunfAtt- 
lAyain); gelling a tank orgardeo orwifooreliild; neglertinginregtitare 
(emfysM); supcrintenilenre owr ninM of any kind {lanul.'areflm adhi- 
AdntA); cutting down green treea for fael; performing religious rites 
for selfisb motiveH ijitmnrtluuu ); loading infidel books (utai-iluiiiTlklhi- 
f^amiwoni); luldielion U» music and dancing (/Iwifiirii'^asya kriyS) ; 
atb^ni {untlihijaw). 

For muiiy of tljose crimes idso vofuntory penances con¬ 
stitute the only ]muishmciit. Itius tLc-killer of a fow 
must undergo groat hardships and mulcc atonement by 
attending upon a herd, guarding them &om injury, 
following them day and night in all wcuthers for three 
montiis, swallowuig the dust raised by their Loo&, &c. 
(XI. 108 ns). 

Trial by ordeal (t/tf^ya) is recognized by Mauu, though 
the ten differeut forms of it are not all specified as in laU-r 
works; 

Let him oiaM a man (wboee veraoiiy b doubtod) to take hold of fire 
or dive under water (o/mk or toucli the hwda of hb wife 

and eons one liy one. The man wbcao flaming llro burn* not and water 
forces not up (iljiti noiim^jjtiyaitft), and who euiTcrs no huro, atuiit be 
iuttontly held imioconl of perjuij (VIII. 114, 115). 

It remains to notice a few of the laws of evidence. 
Fearful denunciatious are pronounced against those w)io 
deliver false testimony in a court of justice (VIII. 82). 
The strictest rules are also to be observed in selecting 
witnesses cnmjKtent to give trustworthy evidence (si'e 

‘ Theu ten forms (some of whiiii are given by YajAavolkya, aee p. 
297) are— I. Tvla, ‘the balance;’ a. Agni, 'fire;' 3. Jala, ‘water;’ 
4. Vifha, ‘poieon;' 5. Kvia, ‘drinking water in which an idol has been 
washed;' 6. Ta^iula, ‘ejecUng diewed rice-grains;' 7. Tapta-tnaAa, 
'taking a Masha weight of gold out of heated oil;’ 8. Pltdla, ‘holding 
a hot ploughshare ;' 9. Dharmadhccma, ‘ drawing conceaied images of 
virtue and vice out of a vessel filled with earth;' 10. Tvlati, ‘ holding 
the leaves of holy haaiL’ Thb holy basil it said to be sacred to Viihnu. 
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p. 287). At least three wilaesscB are required to eatabliBh 
a fact ia dispute:— 

If • nuu) u summoneJ (A’rfiniiaifAai) *. eteditoT for a debt and 
denies it when questioned, he is to bo jiromd goiltj by three witneBHa 
nt least (iru-ammih io the {tteseDoe of a Brubman appwnted 

by the Icing* (VIII. 60 ). 

Witnc’ises arc to deliver their testimony vtvd voce, 
and no directions arc given about written documents, 
which makes it probable that this kind of evidence, 
though fully recognised by Yajhavalkya (see p. 297), was 
not received, or at least not usnal, at the early epoch when 
Hanu's Law-book was compoeed. If the testimony is 
contradictory, the judge is to decide by tho majority of 
credible vitueasea If the number of witnesses is equal, 
he is to be guided by the testimony of those who are most 
distiogaisbed for virtuous qualities (Vill. 73). A similar 
rule is propounded by Yajhavalkya (see p. 29S). It is a 
noteworthy point that women are, as a rule, debarred from 
giving evidence, except for women (VIII. 68). Moreover, 
the distinctions between the credibility of witnesses must 
strike a European mind as somewhat extraordinary and 
whimsicaL A man who has male offspring is tliought more 
worthy of credence than a man who has female (VIlI. 62), 
perhaps because he is supposed to have a greater stake 
Id the common weal. A hungry or thirsty and tired per¬ 
son is excluded from all right of bearing testimony (VIII. 
67). The reason for the following is not very clear:— 

In oust of Tobbeiy with vialenee theft, and adnlUry 

calunmy and aaasit [v5p^itf4<iyok pantAye), a 
judge must not enmioe (tbc coapetmot of) witoenes too strictly (na 
jwifaAsfo iSkM^ai, TUI. js). 


> Oonpars TajOaTalkya’i nil«s about witosMsa «hidi an a drrelop* 
miat si thofS of Mann. BsapispS. 
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The following precept is calcol&ted, I fear, to dimiDish 
the &Toarable impression which laws of the Manavas, 
taken together and regarded relatively to circmnstances, 
■must produce on a candid mind ;— 

In certAin cum a toftn olating a faH falMly from a piouc motin 
((UutrmafoA), even though he know* (ho troth, ii not excluded from 
hMvenj snch a itatement thej mU divineepeech. 

Whenever the death of e Brahmen, Kehetriye, Vuiya, or Sudra may 
result from spnaking the truth, tboo en untruth mof be told, for felee- 
hood is in this case prefenble to truth (Vtll. 103, 104). 

A similar precept occurs in Tajhavalkya’s Code, but an 
cipiation is there prescribed. (See the examples, p. 298.) 

y. I now turn to some of Uie Praya^iiitta or ‘penances’ 
enjoined iu the eleventh Book of kfanu 

A tvice-bom man performing Um Prujapaiga penenoe (f.&, thet called 
after PmjRpati) rauit for three daje eat CI1I7 odm in the moning, for 
thiM de^ onlj once in the evening, for three deje food imeolimted (but 
given u elmeX and for three dejre me«e nothing at all (XI. im), 

A twice-bora man performing the peaance callod Afi'.IvtffAni vet7 
seven') must eat, as befon (it., as desoribed in the last), a eingle 
fflonthfttl (prittm) for three timee three dsTS, and for the last three 
deje must feat entirelj (XL 213). 

A Bnhmen performing the peasnae celled T<^aJiri^ehm (‘hot end 
severe ’) nut swallow hot water, hot milk, hot clarified hotter, and hot 
air, each of them for three de;e sueoeesivel^, after bathing and kseplDg 
his organs of sense all restrained (XL 214). 

The act of fasting for twelve daje, perfeumed one whose heart is 
restrained, and whose mind is attentive, a called the Paroia 
whieb removes all guilt (XL 215). 

Eating for one day the excremeot and urino of a cow mixed with milk, 
curd^ clarified butter end water boiled with Xuae grass, end hating 
entirely for a day and night is the peoance called SdtUjpaiia (XI. 212). 

This last penance is to be performed by any one wbo 
does any voluntary act causing loss of caste (J6ti-lhran6a- 
karenp karma) ■, if the act be involuntary, the Prajapatjra 
is to be performed. (See XL 124.) 

The Pa/h£agavya penance consists in swallowing the 

B 
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five prodncts of a cow meationed above under tbe Santa- 
panB penance. This is declared to be a sufficient atone¬ 
ment for having stolen food, a ouriage, bed, chair, roots, 
flowers, or fruit (XI. 165). A variety of other carious 
penances and expiations arc enumerated:— 

A twin-born mnn bMing, Ihroo^ uifatiution, dninh intoxicating 
liquor, may (as an erpiatkin) drink Um same liqoor when boiling hot 
(a^nj-vanifZm). If bia body ia completely aeatiled by this procen he ia 
abeolred from guilt (XI. 90). 

When the divine knowledge (brakau) which ia in hie body (kayo- 
j;afam) ia once immeraed in apiritnoos liqnor, bia Brahmanical nnk 
departs and be dnscends to tbe eondiUon of a ?ud>a (XI. 97), 

He who aays ‘ fauah' (him) to a B^man, or ‘ thou' to one who is 
bis Miperior (in knowledge) must perfonn an ablution, out nothing for 
the rest of tbe dey, and appeaee Uie Brabman'i anger If prostrating 
bimiolf at bis feet (XI. 104). 

If a Brihnum who has drunk the 8<»na-joioe (at a Boma^aerifice, eee 
p. 6 ) loelli the bnatb of a man who baa been drinking ipiritooua liquor, 
be U absolved from the teiot If (brioe euppnesing hie breath under 
wetar and avallowing clarified batter pCL 149). 

One of the moat severe penaoccs b called Cindr^i/a^ 
or ‘ the lauar penance,' dmeribed in VL 20, XI. 216-221. 
We have already given a short account of this (soc p. 96), 
and have only here to note, as peculiar, some of the offences 
for which it is required to be performed 

The 6andiuyai)a is declared to be an exjnation for carrying off a man 
or woman, for aeiang a field or hovsa, and for taking without per¬ 
mission the water of a well or rewrvoir (XL ifij). It is also to be 
performed for acta which cauae mixture of caste and exduaion from 
sodety (XL 135). 

The following wiQ show that the greatest atoning 
efficacy is attached to a repetition of tbe Veda:— 

Having repeated {japUva) the Savitrl (or Oiyatri, see p. 17) three 
thoutand timea with a collected mind, and having drunk milk tor one 
month in a oow-boaea, a Brahman ia delivered from tbe guilt of leouving 
gifts from wicked peraooi {aut-pratifrahai, XL 194). 
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Desiring to obtain abeolutbn (eitiraitm apanodanam) for all hii aina 
great and small, he should repeat ooee a day for a year the text beginning 
Ata and that beginning Taikim ierlam (l}ig-veda VIL 89. 5). 

Having accepted a prohibited gift or eaten improper food, he U 
absolved by repeating for three days the texts (^Ug-veda IX. 58) 
beginning Tural sa mandi tUara/i (XL 352, 253). 

Although he be guilty of many mines (Mivena^) he is absolved 
(iudhj/ale) by repeating (afAytuna) tot a month the text beginning 
iSbmdmirct (Rig-veda VI. 74.Alharva-veda VU. 42. i, and the three 
texts beginning MrmyiM tuHram, Ac. (l$ig*veda IV. 2. 4), 

while perfonning ablution in a running stream (XI. 254). 

By intently (sauKcAiioA) repeating three times the whole Samhita 
(and Br!ihmai.ui Kullvia) the Rig, Yajur, and Silina-veda with their 
Upanisbikds (sa-mAasya), be is alwolved from all his sins (XL 262). 

VI. The sixth and lost head in that of iarma-phala, 
‘ acts-recompensea.’ I select a few passages illustrative of 
the moat characteristic of all llmdo doctrines—that of the 
soul'a transmigration through tiiree stages of being, until 
a complete recumjicnsc of its acts is effected. 

Book XIL 3, 9, It, 39, 40, declares that the triple 
order of tmnsmigratiou tlirough the Liglicst, middle, and 
lowest stngcs, results from good or bad acts, words, and 
thoughts produced by the influcDcc of the three Gubqb, 
Sattvu, Bajas, and Tamas (see note 1, p. 56)1 and that 
for sins of act, a man takes a vegetable or mineral form 
(sihdvaratdm) ; for ^ns of word, the form of a bird or 
beast; for gins of thought, that of a man of the lowest caste ; 
but that a triple self-command ([>. 132, note 1, p. 2S8) leads 
to emancipation from all births and filial beatitude :— 

ThoM who sre endowed witii the SaUvn Quiia (‘purity’) take the 
form of gods (devaivnm), tlione who are filled witli Kajas (‘passion’) 
become men, an<l those wlio ore overwliclmed with Tamas (‘ darkness 
and ignorance ’) became beasts (XIL 40). 

But in XII. 41, 50 each of the three orders of transmi¬ 
gration is described as divided into a threefold scale of 
being, the gradations and snbdivisionB of which proceed ou 
principles which are not very consistent or intelligible:— 
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, 4 aViert bigbest^Snhmi, the creetor, Meiidi, &c. A 

^Udh-Jcnticers 

vi^aealyai), wgonte of tto Kt™. Sodi^ &c. c E>gh»t 
Jowes^-Aseetici, religious ni€®d«»nU. Bralunuis, demigods borae in 
heovenly caw (tais^MiSitA), tb*** P**"*^® 

Daityas, &c. (XIJ. 48'5o). 

2. 0. Middle liigfaest-Gaiulliama, Guliyokas, Yakabas, Apsarases, 

&o. 6. Middle middle—KingB, Kahatriyas, the chaplains of longs 

(purdtiiSk), &e. e. hOikUe lovest—Club-fighters ^/lof/dA), prize- 
lighteis (mo/fuA), neton, those who live by the use of weapons, 
gamblctK, and drinkers (XIL 45-47)- 

3. a. Ixiwesthighot—Daneen, buds {M7)iirKriA’’7)aA's/((9a4), deceitful 
men, BiLkihasas, Pisados, Ac. h. Lowest middle—Elephant^ horses, 
S'fidras, despicablo Mle^i^as, lions, t^of% booTK. r. Lowest lowest— 
Vegetables and minenls (tih’iearUk •• rriLtk'Hlaiittk), worms, insects, 
fish, reptiles, tortoises, cnttie, emmals of various kinds (XII. 42-44). 


It is curious to note the effect of apparently slight sins 
of oooiuiiasiou and omission io degrading ii man to lower 
conditions of being, or in exposing him to discnscs 


Through speaking ill (porie&hrl) of hie preceptor, a man will be beta 
an ass; if bo rwrilee him, a dog; if be uses bis property without leave, 
a worn; if be envies him, an insert (IL leiX 

If a man stool grain be shall be bora a mouse; if brass, a gander; if 
water, a water-duck; if bocM^, a gad-fly; if milk, a crow; if synip, a 
dog; if ghoc, a weasel (XU 62). 

A Btubman neglecting bis own nppointod caste duty [dhtirmal 
irohul) will be bora as n vomiteoUng demon; a Kshatriya, as a demon 
feeding on ezciement and dead bodies; a Vilsyn, as a demon feeding 
on putrid carrion {Ulkd mutiia, Ka(<t-p 6 lma, and MaitrdUM-jj/otika, 
xn. 71, 72). 

A stealer of groin will be afliieled with dyspepeia (in a future ezist- 
enoe); a stealor of the words (oC the Veda, by repeating it without 
authority), with damlmeas; a stealer of doth, with leprosy; a horse¬ 
stealer with lameness (XL 51^ Compare p. 270.* 


^ It may bo intcrcitiog tv annex to Uik Chapter a few of the statements 
of Megnsthenes (300 yean B.c}aboat the Brubmans (Strabo XV. 1,59}: 

practise the greateet austerities to prepare for death (ssxsn< 
wfn/iTji x/^dai rpl( ri inpdtuanr), which they bold to be birth to a real 
ond happy life (yiiinr >/; rw wra; fihf ni rer ivlaz/uoia); they maintain 
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that nothing of what happens to men is good or bad; that the world 
wiui created and is perishable; that it k apbemidol; that the God who 
made and rules it pervacW every pari of it; that water was the first 
element created ; that besides the four elments tliero is a fifth (rp'c 
ru( rirrapti trtixtitit ri/irrf rif Un ; and that the earth is in the 
centre of tho >tnivcrae. ncsides, like Mato, they weave many fables 
(ftiifMx) about the immortality c/ Gm soul and punishments in bell. 
As to tlie Hindus generally—they are ignorant of writing, have no 
written laws, and arrange everything from memory (XV. 53, 66 ). 
They do not employ slaves (54^ They worship Jupiter Fluvius (ri> 
iitpitt A/s), the river Gauges, and the gods of the country; tliose who 
live in the mountains worship IHonyaos ( = S'ivu); those in the plains, 
Ileiakles { = Vishnu, XV. 58,69); they never drink wine exoept at saori- 
fices (53). It is not permitted to any one to marry a pereon of another 
caste, nor to change from one business cr trade to another, nor to engage 
in many pursuits, unless he belong to tbe caste of philosophers (XV. 49). 
These philosophers ore of two kind^ Brachmenes and Qarmanei (Bpax- 
It&its, rapfJMis w Urihmans and ffnmapaa w Buddhist aacetioa, 59). 
Both practise endarance (xapnpku), and will remain a whi^ day in 
one pasture without moving (60. Ct also XV. 61, 63).’ 



CHAPTER XI. 

77(6 Law-bofAt—IJanu continued. 

I Kow endeavour to give, as literally as possible, a 
metrical version of some of Manu’s most notewortliy 
precepts, selected &om dilTcreut (tarte of the Code, under 
the four heads of /fnijre, * rules of conduct; ’ VtjavaJiara, 
‘ roles of government and judicature; ’ Pivyas-uitta, ‘ pen¬ 
ance ; ’ Kanna.fkda, ‘ rewards and punisliments of acts.’ 

.Icdra, * rules of conduct’ 

A Briiiiaim ftoai exalted irirUi i* called 
A god among (ho god!^ and is a mnnsure 
Of UiiCh for nil ibo wvrid, ae wj.s the Veda (XI. S4X 

Knowledgo,' deeceoding from her home divine, 

Said to a holy HraluBan, I an come 
To be thy chorixhed Iteaimrc-, Inst no not 
To ecornerH, but to cat^u! guardians, 

Pure, ■elf-reettnined, and pious; to in them 
I shall be gifted with iwisUess powsr (IL 114, 115), 

Tho man witli houy head is not revered 
Ae aged by the gods, but only be 

Who has true lRio«ledge;*L^tbougb young, is old (II. igC). 

A wooden elepfatnt, an antelope 

Of leather, and a Brahman wHInrat knowledge— 

These ore three things that only bear a nune (II. 157). 


> In IL 117 knowledge is divided into three purte—1. Loufttio, 
'aeoular;’ a. Vaidika, 'Vedm;' 3. Adfiyalmika, ‘spiritual’ or that 
which relates to souL 

* Strabo XV. 1, 54, says of (be tTinilna_ oiii rf sXiUf rfi> yifhna 
ly u fular dr /(v xsi rf eXunsrSK 

•7I 
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Ab n-ilh laborious toil the hiubaadmsn, ' 

Digging with spade beneath the gnnnd, arrives 
At springs of living water, so the man 
Wbri scttrchcs eagerly for troth will find 
The knowledge hidden in his tencher'e mind (II. 118). 

With (Miin the mother to her diiid gives birth, 

With ]iain the father rears him; as he grows 
lie Leaps up eares and tronUea for them both; 

Incurring thus a debt he ne'er can pay, 

Though he idiuuld strive thruagli oemturies of time (IL 227). 

Think eonstiintly, 0 son, how thou mnyest please 
Tliy father, mother, Inocher—Utoee ohry, 

Dy deep devotion seek thy <tdit to pay. 

Ibis is thy highest duty and rdigion (II. 228). 

Who finds around him only wideed sons, 

When calUid by fate to pass the gloom of dootb, 

Is like a man who seeks to cross a flood 

liorno on a raft compoeed of rotten wood (IX. lO;). 

Ev<'D though wronged, treat not with disrespect 
Thy fiitlicr, mother, teacher, elder brother (II. 226). 

Flora iwinun thou mnyost taho the food of life, 

The purust gold from lumps of impure earth, 
liBUuplcs of good conduct from a foe, 
tiweet speech and gentlmieee from e’en a child, 

Souiotbing from all; fiom mw of low degree 
Lessons of wisdom, if then humble be (II. 238, 239). 

Wound not another, though by him provoked, 

Do no one injuiy by thought or deed, 

Utter no word to pain tby fellow-creatures (II. 161). 

Say what is true, speak not agreeable falsehood (lY. 138). 

Treat no ono with disdain,' with patience bear 

Beviling language; with an angry man 

Be never angry; bleseinge give for onraei (YI. 47,48). 


' In lY. 135 the householder is especially warned against treating 
with contempt a Binhman well vened in the Yeda, a KAntriya, and a 
serpent) becMse (esys KallOka} the fijvt has the power of destroying 
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E'ea M % driver clieeka hie icstive eteede, 

Do thou, if thou art wii^ rettrain th j posrione, 

Which, runuDg wild, vilt huny thee away (II. 88). 

When uked, pn aomethiog, though a very trifle, 
Ungrudgingly and with a eheerfal heart. 

According to thy eubetance; only leo 

That he to whom thou pnat worthy be (IV. 2:;, 228). 

Pride not thyeelf on thy reUpoue wotka, 

Give to the poor, but talk not of thy gifta. 

By pride rclif^ue merit mehe away, 

Ihe meiit of thy alma fay oateniotion (lY. 236^ 237) 

None aeee ua, aay the eiafa) in thrir heartt; 

Yet, the goda eee them, and the Mnniacient Spirit 
Within their breaeta. Tbon tiunkert, 0 good friend, 

‘ I am alone,' but there leddee within thee 
A Being who inepecte thy every act, 

Know! all thy goodneai and thy wiekedneae (VIIL 65,91). 

lie aoul U its own witneao; yea, the aonl 
Itself ii its own refuge; grieve thou not, 

0 man, thy loul, the great inUssal Witneee (VIIL 84). 

The Rimement, the Eertb, the Ben, the Mom, 

The Sun, the Fire, the Wind, the D ight, and both 
The eecred Twilights,* and the Judge of loula,’ 

The god of Juitice, and the Heart iUalf— 

AU cDDstsntly eurvey the acts oS men (VIIL 66). 

When thou heit liiuied, think sot to bide thy guilt 
Under a oloak of penance and austerity (IV. 198). 

No study of the Veds nm obletion, 

No ^ of slffl^ nor round cf rtriot obewiooe 
Oen letd the inwardly depraved to beeven (IL 97). 


him by hit power of meponl tests sod ipdli, the other two )fj 
tbnr eeen power (i^iMfa-daUyd). Cf. the paaesges relative to the 
power of the Brihmani, trenileted p. 134. 

* Bee the soooont of the Sendhyii, p. 142. 

* Tem^ see p. 19. 
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If with the great Divinity who dwelle 
Within thy breast thou hoot bo controversy, 

Go not to OangeR* water to bo cleansed, 

Nor make a pilgrimage to Korn’s fields (VIIL 92).^ 

Iniquity once practhiod, like a seed, 

Kails not to yield its fruit to him who wrought it. 

If not to him, yet to his sons and grandsons (IV. 173). 

Contentment is the root of kappiMSS, 

And diseontnit the root of misery. 

Wonldst thou bo happy, be thou moderate (IV, 12). 

Ilononr thy food, receive it thankfully, 

£ut it contentedly and joyfully. 

Ne'er hold it in <«nlempt; avoid excess, 

For gluttony is hatefnl, injuiee hesJth, 

May load to death, and surely havK the mod. 

To holy merit and (^lestiul bliss (IL 54, 37). 

Desire is not extingnisfaed by enjoyment. 

Fire is not quenched by offerings of oil, 

Dut biases with increased intensity (II. 94). 

Shrink thou from worldly honour as from poison, 

Sink rather scorn; the ecom'd may sleep in peace, 

In peace awske; the eeoner perishes (II. 162, 163). 

Daily perform thy own applied work 
Unweariedly; and to obtain a hiend— 

A sure companion to the future worid— 

Collect a store of virtue like the ants 
Who gamer up thrir troasutss into bwps; 

For neither father, mother, wife, nor son, 

Nor kinsman, will remain beside thee then, 

When thou art passing to that ( 4 hw boms— 

Thy virtue will thy only comrade be (TV. 238, 239). 

Single is every living creatore bora. 

Single he pastes to another worid. 

Single he eats the fruit vt evil deeds, 

Single, the fruit of good; and when he leaves 


> Bee aote^ p. 244 . 
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Hii body like a log or heap td ekj 
'Upon tbe ground, hU kbamon walk away; 

Virtue alone ataya by him at the tomb 

And bean him through the dreary Ua^leea ^oom ( 17 . 240-242).^ 

Thou eanst not gather what thou dost not u«; 

Aa thou dost plant the tree m will it grow ^IX. 40). 

Depend not on another, rather lean 

Upon thyielt; trust to tlune own esertiona 

Subjeetiun to auotlicr'H wiH ^vea pain j 

True knppineas cunsiaU in self-raliaiice {IV. 160). 

Striro to completo the tank Uun host commenced; 

Wearied, ivncw thy cffoita once ii)pun; 

Again fittigued, once uioro the vurk begb, 

So ahalt thou cam succeex iind fortune win (IX. joo). 

Keroi' dexpiM' lliyeclf, nor yet contemn 

ITiy own first efforts, tliongb they cml in fiulure; 

Seek Foiiime with penisten^ till death, 

Nor ever ilwiu her hard (0 bo cbtnineil (IV. ijy). 

Suceeei in every polerprixe dependK 
On Deetiny* imd man comUned, the ade 
Of Destiny ore out of man’s oentrol; 

Tiiink nut on Destiny, but act thyself (VII. 205). 

]'« courteous to thy guest who vi^ thee; 

OSei' a aeat, bod, water, food mwogb. 

According to thy aabetanen, bue|Htably: 

Nnuglit taking for tbyself till be lie ssircd; 

llunsoge to gueitabrbgewcnlUi, fume, life, and heaven ( 111 . 106, IV. 29). 

Uo who poesofsed of ampW means bestows 
Ilia gifts on elnmgera while bis kindred starve, 

Thmks to enjoy the honey of applaase, 
llut only eating poison diea desfueed— 

Such charity is cruelty diaguieed (XL 9). 


‘ Dr.MiuthaspointedoutUta(Uieespn«sionfania«laralt(itMianifn, 
‘ he ctoaaei the gloom difficult to be passed,' may he taken from Atham- 
veda IX. 5. t, Grtsa Umdnii lalmiUio mahaiUL 
^ Daiva is here the Adnibta described p. 58. 
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lie who pretendi to be whet he is not, 

Actbg a pert, commita the wont crimes. 

For, thief-like, he ebstreets a good men’s heart (IT. 255). 

Though thou majreKt suffer for thy rightoous acts. 

Ne’er give thy mind to augikt but iioiiiitit gain (IV. 171). 

So lust in tliy brief p-tssuge through this world 
That iliy npisuvl, speech, and inner store 
Of knowli-ilge ho adapted to thy ngt, 

'Biy occupation, uicanx, end puiontuge (IV. jS). 

Tho in.in U'lio keeps his senses in control, 

His speecli, Lciirt, actiotut pure and ever guarded,' 

Oains uil the fniit of Imly study; ho 
Needs ueitlior penance dm* austerity (If. i6o). 

But if a ainglo organ fail, that defect 

His koon'lnlgo of tlio truth flows all away 

Like water leaking from a Icatliem veasel (H. 99). 

Conteotinent, patience under injury, 

Self-enhjugation, honesty, leetnuot 
Of all tho sensual organs, purity, 

Devotion,’' knowledge of t^ Dei^,* 

Veitdty, and abstinenoe (ram anger, 

These form the tenfold summafy of duty (Vi. 92). 

Long not for death, nor banker ufler life; 

Calmly vx}<ect thy own appuiiited time, 

K’en as a servant reckons on hie hire (IV. 45). 

This mansion of tho soul, composed of csrtb, 

Subject to sorrow and dscreiutudo, 

Inhabited 1 >y sicktiesscs and pains, 

Bonnd by the bonds of ignorance ond darkness, 

Let a wise nun with cheerfulness abandon (VI. 77}. 
Quitting this body, he lescmblee merely 
A bird that leaves a tree. Thus is hs freed 
From the fell monster of an evil world * (VI. 78). 


' Bee note 1, p. 288. 

* Eullnfca interprets (IJti by ‘knowledge of the sacred truth contained 
in the Sistns.’ 

’ Vidyi'i, ‘knowledge of the supTSme Bpiiit.'—EuUuka. 

* Arii^iriicf grHt(it^tanmra-ialt{ad grikai iva. 
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Dutits of Women and Wiiw. 

In childhood muKt n father goard bis deoghter; 

In }^uth tlio husfaund ihidds his wife; in age 
A siother ie praUeUst liy her sons— 

Ne’er should a womau upon henelf (T. 148, IX 3). 

A faithful wife whu vkhes to attain 
The heaven of her lord, must servo him here 
As if he vore a god, and ne’er do aught 
To pain him, whiitMover be bis ihilc, 

And oven though devoid of eTcr7 virtue (V. 154, 156). 

She who in mind, speech, body, bonoun him, 

Alive or dead, is called a viitwras wife (V. 165}. 

I!o it her duty to preserve with care 
Her hiuilswd’s sidutanee; let her too bo trusted 
With ibi expenditure, whh management 
Of household pmportp and furniture. 

Of cooking and purveying dnSjr food. 

Let her be ever cheerful, skiHod in all 

Domestic work, and not too free in spending (V. 150}. 

Drink, bad compimioiis, ahecnce from her lord, 

Rambling about, unsouanabla sleep, 

Dwelling in others' houses, let her eihnn— 

Those are six things wLidi teniab woman's fame {IX. 13). 

Whatever be the ebaracler and mind 
Of him to whom a woman mde henalf, 

Such qualitiea her nature must imtnbe, 

E'en as a river blending with the eaa (IX it). 

Women, united bp the marriage tie 

To men thep love, in hope of rirtuone offspring, 

Wortbp of honour, eminentlp Ueisod, 

Irradiate the houses of tbtir lords, 

like shining lights or goddesses of fortune (IX. 26). 

Then oslp is a man n perfeet msn 

When he is throe—himself, his wife^ his kd— 

For thus have leaned mea the law declared, 

‘Ahoshand isoiiBpenao withhis wife* (IX 45). 
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Fidelity till death, thia ia the mm 

Of mutual dutiea for a married ptur (IX. tot). 

And if the vite earrivea, let her remnin 
Constant and true, nor sully her fair fjune, 

E'en by the utterance of anuthar’a name (V, 157). 


Vyamhaixi, ' rules of govommciit and judiciiture.’ 

The Lord of all in pity to our needs 
Cieated lungs, to role and guard ua here; 

Without hing this world would rusk with fear (VII, 3). 

A king, e'on tliough a <-hild, must not be treated 
As if ho were a mortal; rather ho 
Is a divinity in human ebape (Vll. 8). 

The king, his coiindl, and the royal city, 

The country,' treasure, enny, and ally, 

These are the seven members of a realm (IX. 294). 

Dread of the rod alone reatrains the bad, 

Controls the good, and makes a nation happy (Vll, J5}. 

The king must tbcrofoie punish fearlessly; 

Else would the strung oppress the weak, the bad 
Would wrong the good, and pieiee them as with iron; ‘ 

The crow would <ttt the consecrated rim, 
llie dog the burnt obiaUon; ownersliip 
And rights of property would be subverted; 

All ranks and closes would become ooufused. 

All barriers and bridges Iwokm down. 

And all the world turned wrong side uppermost (VIL so, az, 84). 

But let the monarch, ere he wield his rod, 

Consider place and time, the wriUen law 

Of jusrice, and the measure of h» strength (Vll. i6). 


' For iHdifra ( = dtia) VajuavuUcya (L 358) substitates yano, ‘the 
people.' 

* Hie litoral translation of the text here U ' the stronger would roast 
the weaker like fish on a spit' (<ub maUffin inSpakshym dwbalan 
balawtUardi). 
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Gamesters and public duieen, bmtics, 

Itevilere of the Toda, iulidels, 

Sellers of liquor, men who mtorfere 
Id othen’ duties and neglect thctf own, 

All such he should expel from his domain (IX. 22$). 

To womeo, childroi, cm:^ men, and fools, 

The old, the poor, the udcljr, and isfino 

Let him be never har^; if the; do wroDg 

l«t them be bound orpanixhed Uciderly' (IX. 230}. 

Hiat king is equally nnjaitt who frea 
The guilty or eondemna the ionorent. 

^le wicked ho most treat like thorny weeds. 

They must he rooted oat with active arm ; 

The good imd virtuous let him shield from bmn (IX. 252,253). 

I«t not a king or judge promote disjnitoo, 

Hut if a suit be tried, let bint with faimess 
Adjuilicate between the duqnilaoU (Till. 43). 

When Goodneii, wounded by luqtuty. 

Comes to a court of jualiee, and the judge 
HxtnicU not tenderly tlie pointed ibui, 

That very eliaft ahalt piorre liini to tbo heart (VIII. 12). 

Justice destroywl will ruin Uto deetroyor; 

Preserved, it will preserve, liewaie, 0 judge, 

Lest outnigod juatico overthrow tbo world (VIll. 15). 

K’en as a hunter tradm Ute lurkiug-plnee 
Of some poor wouaded deer by drops blood, 

So must a king 'Uf strict iiivceligalion 

Trace out the soiirco of violaled justice (V 111 . 44), 

Let him with full delibantkm w«i^ 

The evidence, the place, the ntodo, tiie time, 

The facta, the truth, and hia own frame of wind, 

Firmly odberitig to (be rules of law (VllL 45). 


^ Tbo text says ' with a whip, twig, or rope.' It must bo presumed 
that the whip and twig nre intended to be used in the cose of children 
only. 
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Jntt men end men of sense, whete’er their cute, 

And thoee who know their dtty end are free 
From love of gain, maj toider evidence; 

The opposite must not be witnesses (VIIL 6j). 

Kings, priests, religious eti^ents, anchorites, 

All interested men, friends, boon ocmpanions, 

Foes, criminals, diseased and perjured men, 

Low artisans and dancers, lunatiei, 

Old men, and children, dmnkards, vagabonds, 

^ueves, Btarving wretches, iiriUted pentons, 

A single witness—these are all eicluded (VIII. 64-67). 

let women SiCt as witnesses forwomnij 

The twice-born classes for (he twios-bom; slaves 

For slaves, and only lowest men for outcasteR (VIII. 68). 

The court mnst not be entered by a witnees, 

Unless be speak tho truth without reserve; 

For equally dues be aimmit a erimo, 

Who tdlls not all (he facte, or tells them falsely (VIII. 13). 

A witness who gives widenoe with truth 

Shall be aheolved from every sin, and gain 

Exalted glory here and higbeet bliss above (VIII. 81, 83), 

Headlong in utter durknese shall tbs wretch 

Fall into hell, who in a court of justice 

Answera a ainglc question Usely; ho 

Bhall be tormented through a hundred births (TUI 8s, 94). 

And all the merit of bit virtuons acts 

Shall be ttansferred to doge. Therefore be true, 

Speak the whole troth without equivocation (VIII. 90, loi). 

Let no eonsiderate witneee tako an oath 

Ughtly, or in a trifling matter; he 

Who does so shall incur eternal nun (VIII. 111). 

Prayaa-citta, ’ penance and expiation.’ 

According to a man's rineerity 
In penitent confeesion of bk crime, 

And detestation of the evQ ^ed, 

Shall he be pardoned and his aoul released 

From taint of guilt, like serpent from its skin (XI. 127, 228). 
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If be do «Ton£, ’tie not enough to uj 
I will nut sin nguio; relwee gnilt 
Depends on true contrition, which consists 
In BCtuuI abslinence from anful deeds (XI. 230). 

Therefore, whutever fault n ntui oommita, 

Whether from ignoruiee or knowingly. 

Let him, deeiring quittance from his crime, 

Bewuo how ho ollond a second time (XL 232). 

lUrolring in his mind the certain^ 

Of retribution in a futora sUtc^ 

l«t him be pore in ihoo^t, in word, in deed* (XL 231). 

Dy free confetihion, penitencr, and penance, 

Uy daily repetition of the Veda,* 

By the five lioly iicti,* tqr giving aims. 

By patience, and by licaring iojurito, 

The grcatcet sinner may obtam retoase (XL 227.245). 

Wbate'er is hard to cross, whate’er is hard 

To have or do or be, may be attained 

By ponanco—sins of heart and speech and act 

Huy b>‘ burnt out; therefore be rich in penance (XI. 238, 241). 

E'en aa a clod of earth melta all away 

Gael in a mighty lake, so every ein 

Becomes effaced, merged in Uic triple Veda (XI 263). 

In penance all tbe biisa of gods and men 

Is said to have its root, conUnnaaw^ end * (XL 234). 

Kanna-phala, ‘reo>mpcnBes of acts.’ 

Innumentble souls, endued with form, 

Issue like sdntillaUons * from the substance 


> Here and in another example bdow farther instanees occur of 
Manu's triple division of'thou^t,word,and deed’(see note a, p. 131). 
Tbe lame tripk diviuon is frequent in Buddhistic writings. 

* Khyipaiuna, aauMpena, tofoia, adhijayna to. 

* That is, tbe five Hsha-yajhsa; see p. 244. 

* K variety of panancei mil be found detailed at p. 273. 

* Comptn the eztraeti from tbe Uptnishadi, pp> 36,40. 
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Of the gnat Belf-existent, eofisttmtlj 
Impelling beings multifom to action (XII. 15). 

Whatc'er the net n nan eomraiti^ whide'er 
Ilis state of mind, of that the recompense 
Most be receive in oorrespcnuling body (XII. 81). 

Action of every kind, wbetlier of mind 
Or Kpe<«h or body, mnst iienr fruit, cnbiiliug 
Fresh births through mnltifnrions conditions, 

In bighest, mean, and lowest ImnsmignitionB (XTL 3). 

Souls gifted with the qwility of goodness 
Attain the slate of gods; tluMe filled with pngsion, 

The state of man; and those immersed in darkness. 

The state of beasts—this is tbo triple coarse (XII, 40). 

Let all men ponder with attentive mind 
Tlic paswigo of the soul tluougli tliveiw forms, 

Of Drahm.'i, gods and men, lioasis plants, and stones, 
According to their good or evil ocU, 

And so apply their minds to virtne only (XII. tt, 4s, 50). 

Just in proportion as a vital soul 
Addicts itself to lentuolily. 

In that degree its ssuacs shall hreome 
lutonssly keoD in future tniasmigintions (XII. 73), 

Reflect thou on man's manifold transitions 
And passages tiirongb forms of being, caused 
By faults of action,* and bin headlong fall 
Bown to the lower tegions; Um tbe torments 
Reserved for him by Yama ; then in life 
His partings from bis loved ones and bii meetings 
With those he loves not; then the victory 
Of siokneis and decrepitude and death; 

Then tbe soul's painful egress from the body. 

And lastly its return to other foms, 

Passing from womb to womb to undergo , 

Ten thousand milluna ^ esssteacee* (VI. 61-63). 


* AosiMsfa gaiir nfaodqi AarTao-dosAa-mnwdMand,^ 

* Toni-ioti-ialHurethu irM4a tuiar-dtmenat. 

r 
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Then do Uiou contempUie villi fixed attentioa 
The enbtile essenco of the Soul eupremo, 

ExUtbg in the highwt and the loveit— 

Femding evety cnetoK eqn^y {YT. 65). 

He who perceim Uto onnipfeeeot God 

I« neTennoM eselavod by acta, but be 

Who aeee him no^ een nerer be leloaied (VL 74), 

Thoae who npaat their naooi ecte are doomed 
To miury, incneeing more end more, 

In forms beoomiag more and mote debeaed (XII. 74). 

They shall be bom as deepodilv beasts, 

iiuflur the vorst eitremea td edid end beat, 

lUnful diseases, various kinds uf terror (XII. 77, So). 

He who by fimneas gains (he mastery 
Over Ilia words, hia mind, and his whole body, 

It justly called a ttiple-govegaor ‘ (Xjl. 10). 

Rxetting Ihos a threefold eeU-comnasd 
Towards himself and eveiy lincif creatoK, 

Snbdolng lust end wrath, ha may a^re 

To that {lerfection vbidi the good desire (XII. n). 

Every created being whidi esisU 
And yet is not eternal,* it in Soul 
He who with fixed e beti eo tk iu eem bunself 
And all things in the univenal Bell’ 

Cannot tpply his eoul to widedness(Xll. i<8). 


^ This is the Tri^andin (tee not^ p. 13X). It is noticeable that the 
Indian ascetic, who ia deteribed ly Airian (TIL t) as exciting the wonder 
of Alexander the Great by his aa^ngia, u namtd &aiia|iu(, probably from 
the same root IS do^da (dam,‘tocubdoei’in Intena). Byothersheis 
called Mandanis (mot maodf). 

* This seems to meen, m ex{dein8d by Dr. Joheentgen, that to which 
belongi a real existence end yet not eternity, beceuee it is e prodoct 
Cf. SimkhyB'pravedene V. 561 

' Dt. Joheentgen thinki that Itmm in tbeee ptaiagee is wrongly 
tnnslated ‘the sopieme Soul.' fie believes that it denotes ‘the whole 
•elf or sonl' of man, regarded •• an epitome of the aniveree, und be 
refers in oonfinnetion of his TMv to Thttvi>Hmau BeeeUoMenn 
Tin 84, tramlsted p. sSc. 
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This uniTerso] Soul is oil the gotk, 

Is ftll the worlds, sod is the on]; souKe 

Of all the actions of cmliodied spirits (Xlf. 119). 

lie IK their ruler, hrlj'hter than pore gc^, 

Subtler than atuus, iujau-ceptiUe, 

Except by minds abstracted, all-pervadhig, 

Investing all with rudiments of matter, 

Causing all beings tn revolve like wluids 
In regular and cousUint rovolulioD 

Through birth and giowth, decay and dissolution (ICII. 122, 124). 

The man who aoe» by mums of his own soul 
The universal Spirit present Utcre, 

Pieseiit in nwvy ciwiturc werywherc, 

With perfect equanimity may wait 

Till he has reached tlie state of Idiss supcome— 

Comploto absorption in tlie eternal essence (XU, 125). 

J7ic Oxhi of YSjiiavalbja. 

Tlie most important Law-book next to M&nu is tlio 
Dliarma-K'idtra of Yajdavalkyo, wbicb, witli its most 
celebrated comuieutury, tlie Uitnksb&ra by VijMne^yara, 
is at present tbc principal authority of tho school of 
Benares and Middle India. It seems originally to have 
emanated from a ecbool of the White Yajur-veda in 
Mithila ’ or Kortb Behor, just as we have seen (p. 205) that 
the Code of the Munavas did from a school of the Black 
Yajur-veda in the neighbourhood of Delhi Book I. 2 
makes the author say:— 

The chief of devout sages (Yajiiaval^a), dwelling in Mithila, having 
reflected for a moment, said to the Munis, ‘ listen to the laws which 
prevail in the country where the bladr antelope is found' (cf. Manu 
IL 23). 


^ A««nrdi"g to Dr. Roer, it is stall the lending authority of the 
Mithila ichool, but Colebiocdce names other works as oonstituting the 
chief texts of this idiocd. 




392 nn>UK WISDOM. 

Yajfiavalkya'a work* is muck more coacise tban that 
of Mann, being all comprised in three books instead of 
twelve, which ciiconutanee leads to the inference that 
it Las suffered even more cortailment at the hands of 
snccessivc reTiBers of the ori^nal text than the Code of 
the Mivnaras. Like that Code, it seems to have been 
preceded by a Vnddha and a Vnhad Yajhavalk}r8. The 
whole work, os wo now p<eKB8 it, is written in the ordi¬ 
nary ^loka metre. The firet Book, consisting of 376 
couplets, is chiefly cm so^ uid caste deities (oddni); 
the second, consisting of 307 Tcrscs (which have been 
transferitid almost word for word to the Agni Pni^), 
is mainly on administrative judicature and civil and 
criminal law (oyava/iora) ; tilo third, consisting of 335 
verses, is principally on devotion, purifleation, expiation, 
penaucu {pi'dyai-ciUa), Ac. The Mitakshaifi commentary 
follows the some arrangemrat, and is divided also into 
three parts. 

As to the date of Yaj&avaikya’s Law-book, it has been 
conjecturally placed in the middle of the first century of 
onr em. The period of its first compilation cannot, of 
course, be fixed with emtainty, but internal evidence 
dearly indicates that the present redaction is much more 
recent than that of Hans’s larw-book. 

The following points have been noted by me:— 

1 . Althoogh Yijamlk]ra’s Code must here repieeentad the eastons 
end pnetieee praralent is * diMrict (Mithili) utoated in e different and 
nune Miterly pert of India, jet Mviy ewj precept in the fint book, 
•ndagreat man^inthoeeBosd and third, hare their parallels in liimlar 
prw^ite oceniring throughoot the Code of the Minavaa. 


^ The sdition 1 hare need it the excellent one of Bteuler. 1 have 
his pcefue and tnnilation, and the banilatioik d part of the 
Code Bade bj Dc. Boar and W. A. Monferioo, to iriiidt then b an 
inatmativa i^rodsetian. 
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2. Although geaerally founded on Kano, it repmente a later stage 
of Hindu doyelopment. Its arrangement is much more ejrstematic. It 
presents fewer repetitions and inwnsisteneiee, and less confusion of 
relijpoD, morality, and philoso|diy, wHiieinl and eriminal law. 

3. In Book 1 . 3 the anurvea of kw are expanded beyond those stated 
Ipy Menu; although afterwnrtis in L 7 Menu's fourfold Dharma-mulam 
(see p. 208} is adopted, thus:— 

‘ The Vedas, witli the Puronas, the Nyaya, the Hlmdnso, the codes of 
law {dharma 4 iiMrf{j, and tJie (^) Vadengas are the fourteen repositories 
{dKauani) of the aciences (eef^fdadia) and of law {dharmamja, I 3). 

‘The Voda (rnc/j'), traditional law (mritt), the practices of good 
men (aod-ucviTa), and one's own indination, are called the root of 
law'(L 7). 

4. Those of its precepts whidi introduce new matter ctvinoo a more 
advanced liriihmanisiu and a stricter eaate-orgaaiation; tiiUA for 
example, it ia directed in 1 . 57 that a Brlbman muat not have a Sudrii 
as a fourth wife, lait only wives of tlie three higher classes, wheress in 
Msnu (see p. 243) such a wife is penaitled.’ 

5. In I. 271, 272, there is an alhsbn to the shaven heads (mseds) 
and yellow garments (fmiAdyn sdsiis) ^ the Buddhists, whi^ marks a 
period eubseq,uenl to the establishment and previoua to the expulsion 
of Buddhisffl. It most he admitted, however, that there i» no mention 
of the Buddhiste by name. 

6 . In IT. 185 the king is reoommended to found and endow monas' 
teries snd to place in them Bruhmanii learned is the Vedae. 

7. In IL 241 mention is mado of Jfa^aMa, 'coined money,' both true 

and counterfeit (olrKfa and Kfaia), wfaereai, although Mean speaks of 
we^hte of gold and silver, such as S'avaTnRS, Palos, Nishka^ Dhaimoas^ 
and Furinaa (VIII. i 35 -t 37 X >* ^’>’7 doubtful whether eny stemped 

emn wes cunent in his day. 

A Written accusations and defences (MA^b) are required to be made 
(IL 6, 7), »nd written documents {HHuiam) ace ellowed as evidenoe 
(IL 22); and in L 318 gnatsaflandandR^per-plaUi, properly ssoled, 
■re mentioned. 

9. The worship of Oaneta, ss the remover of obstadee, is expnetiy 
alluded to in L 270, and Graha-fOgia or ' offerings to the planets' are 
directed to be made in L 294. 

10. In nL no the anthor of the Oode (Tajftavalkya) speaks of an 
Ara^aga or TTpanishad (of the White Yajor-veda), whidi he had 


t later Codes limit Biihmans to wives of their own pIssim only. 
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himgelf rocoive<l from tlie Son, and of 4 Yoga-sristTa, ‘ Yoga aj'stem of 
philouphj,’ nliicli ho bail hiisself ddiMccd (to Fotiiijoli).^ 

Some of tlict^c pt>ints accni dedaive as to tlie lapse of 
a coissideralilo pcriuil )>ctvccn JUanu and Yfijuavalkya, 
and lead iin to agree vilh those vLo hesitate to refer 
the latter Code, in its pit'sent form, Ui an earlier epocli 
tliau the first century of our eta.* Ou the otlier hand, 
some of the facta staled iiidiuo us to attribute a greater 
antiquity to portions of the work than that usually as- 
signed to it. 

I proceed to giro specimens of tlie three divisions of 
Yiiji'iavalkyii's Code. 

1 . The following arc from the first Book on Aitlra 
or' social customs and iiun)cniori.-d practicus.’ Attention 
should ho directed to the jvirallcls in Manu at the end 
of Bovoral of the translated inssages. The muiition of 
four Vodus and llie cQie.'icy attributed to their rr])etlcion 
is noticeulilc:— 

liriLhinans, Kafautriyu, ood Vucyas are uallad liricc>bom (itivy'iij), 
■iaco they are Uirn onco fron Uieir mothna and a wcoml tliua Uirough 
the Innding on of Uie girdle (UauitjU'tnditaHiil, 1 . 39. Ct. Manu 
II. 169, and eoe p. 740). 

The Ve<ln ie more officMione in effecting thi< tinal Ealration of the 
twke-baru (dnyVutnil^ ni^nfota-tan^ ptmh) than sacrifices, than 
penaneei, and even than good vorks (L 40. Mena II. 166). 

A twice-born man ^ who ereiy day r^eats the tei^a of the ^g-reda 


‘ Sec p. 93 of this nhnne. nitaujeli, who flouriahed, according to 
laesen, about 300 &a, ie not, however, mentionod in Uie text. 

* Some of Yajnavnlkya’s vereee are foiuid in the Puite-tantri, the 
date of the oldest portions of which is nsuelly referred to the fifth century 
0! our era. In almost all Suiitriit works the introduction of apposite 
verses from older sources, for the illustrotun of the original text, is 
common. 

’ Ibeee following five venee are more ezpliat than Mann in deeeriB- 
ing the efficacy of the Bcahma-yajha or Japa-yajha (eee p. 245), They 
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(ricafi) sntiateB the gods vith hon^ and mitk, and tho fathers (ritrin) 
with honey and butter (I. 41. Cf. Manu II. 107). 

lie who every day to the best of his al^ty re|icat8 the tezte of the 
Yajur-vuda (’/aJuiiHlij) refreehee the gnda with butter and nectar and 
tho fiiUiers with ixmoy and butter (L 42^ 

lie wlio every day repeats the texts of the Bama-veda (rdmimt) 
satiates the gods with Botoa-jaice and butter and the fathers as before 
(i- 43)- 

Twiiro-liorii iii(‘n who every day to the l<et& of thnir power repeat tlie 
texts of the Atli.irvii-vcda (A/Aorron-^'niMit, see p. 216) Katiato the 
‘>o<)s witii mniTow (mrr^oso) and the fathers os before (I. 44). 

Jill who every day to tJie best of his power repeats tho sacred diset^s- 
sions {i^Uoi'<Ui/nm),^ tho Ibironos, the KunUansls,* the soerod songs 
the ltihiis.18, aud the sciences satintos the inhabi* 

liuiLs of tliH skies ('hwiuliank) with flesh, milk, rico, and Jioney, and 
the fulhers us hefore (I. 45, 46). 

The proeo]it that tho t«Ke>liom eon take a R’hilra as a wife (of. 
Manu ITL 13, IX. 149) is nut ap]>roved by me, since in thot wife 
{tttfra) he is himself hom again (wlienco she is called y’ltyd, acoordiiig 
to Mimu IX h), 

ILive uivea in tiie ragubr order (of tbe fimt three classes) may 
Iwlong to a Ilnllinuin, two to a Ksliotriyo, and one to a Voisyo. A 
B'Odra muat only have one of bia own class (L 56, 57). 

Once ovny year (Uie following persons) aro to lio honoured with a 
ri'spoctfiil olTering (ht^o): a SnaUka (see jt 19C), an A(iitr7a (see 
(I. 232), A king, a friend, end a son-in-law, but a sacrifleiug priest at 
ever}' sacrifico^ (L tio. Cl Idsnu Ill 119). 

A travollor is to Iw treated as a guest, and also a Br^man who 
knows the entire Veda. Theso two a housrLolder, who wishes to 
obtain tbe world of Brahman, most especuJIy bcoour (I. iii. Cl 
Manu L 120, T30). 


are based on S’ataputha-brabaaiia XI 5, 6, 4-8, and on A^vaEyana 
Gnhya-sutra III. 3. 2, Ac. 

^ HiIb might bo translated ' dialogue.’ It appears from ?atapatha- 
brahmana IV. 6 , 9, 20, that some portiona of Tedio tradition werh 
called vakovrd'i/am or hvlmwlgam. 

^ See this word In my Sanskrit-Engliab Dictionary, Compare tbe 
dinotions as to the Inthma-yagia in tbe AivaEyana Oribya-sutra, 
translated p. 194 of this volume. 

* These six are also named in Fsn&kara’s G^yo-sutra L i (Stensler) 
as w(Bthy of the Argha. 
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gn eo e M of wetj ocUon depeudu os duUiiy and on a man’s own 
effort; but dostiny is evideutlj MiUuiig but (tiie result) of o man's act 
in a former stale of existence IJ. 348. (Jt Miuiu VII. 205 and p. 282 
of this volume). 

Some expect the whole roenit from destiny or from the inherent 
nature (or force of a thieg); some exjiect it from the lapse of time; 
and some, from a man's own effort: ether persona of wuer judgment 
expect it from a combinatiou of all these (L 349). 

II, The following arc irom the second section of Yiljiia- 
Talkya’s Code on Vytaxiiidra or ‘ tjic admiiiislratiou of 
justice:'— 

Every day should u king, reflecting 00 hm reward equal to that of 
aacinficas, punonally iuvestigalo humuls in regulsi' order surrounded 
by neeesiiots * (I 359. Cf. Mann VllL 1). 


* Colehrooke, in one of bis Rseays (Profassoi K B. Cuwoll’a edition, 
voL >i p. 49o),givce en interestiug account of the coD>]>iMtion of an 
Indian oourt of justice, according to tlie rslw of Ilimlii Ltw-bobk^ 
The adniinutratiua of juitke, civil and eriminn], ii onn of tl)e chief 
dutiec of the lUju or sovereiga IleDoe tl>o king’s court takes prece¬ 
dence of all Ho is ossistot hj ieuned Brahmans is usseesors, one of 
whom acts as chief judge in bie abeonce. It is not stationary, but 
follow! him about. The second court, whicb is sUlionaiy, is that of 
the chief judge {Prriid»iia\ eppointed by the king, and issistod by 
three or moie Bruhmun asseseors, not exceeding seven, ’i'ho Uiird coui t 
is that d the inferior jndgve for local kiala liesidee thoee, tlieio are 
countiy conrti or assembliee of townmen {Piya), of traders, artisans, 
&e. (Sreifi), and of kinsmen (KmIo) for urbitmtion in amall matters. 
The lovendgn or supreme court (to wbicb there is an appeal from all 
the others) is companid to a body con^iog of various inembere, via, 
2. the king, 2. the chief jodgo, 3. the aseeeaors, 4. the minisUrs of 
state, 5. the king’e domestic priest, 6. the written law, 7. gold, fire 
and water (used for oaths and oedeala^ 8. the aocountont, 9. the scribe 
(Kiyaitha), 10. the keeper of things in dispute and the enforcer of 
jndgmeDts, 11. the meesenger, is. the moderator of the court. The 
andieDM or t^atandere are also le^rded as a component part of the 
Gonit, any ono duly qualified to interpose with a suggestion or adviee 
being at liberty to do so. AH this k illustrated in a moil intereating 
marnier I9 the ninth act of the drama called M|iddhaka(iki, to which 
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(ricali) sAtiates the gods with honej oad milk, and tho fathers (Pilnn) 
with honey nnd butter ( 1 . 41. Cf. Uann It. 107). 

He who every day to tho best of his ability repeats the texts of the 
Yajur-vcdn (i/n/usjf/ii) refreshes the gods with butter and nectar and 
t)io fathers with honey and batter (L 42). 

lie who every day repeats the texts of the fitima-veda (sdnultu) 
anliatcs tlic gods with Bomii-iutee and batter and the fathers os before 

43 )- 

Twiuo-lxn-ti urn who en-ry day to the l«st of their power repeat the 
te.\ts of the Alhiirva-vcda (AtAarnra-pimiiiA, see p. 216) Katiiito the 
gods will) marrow (rnn}a*‘>) nnd Ute fathers as before (I. 44). 

J Ir wlio ev<'ry da}' to tlie best of bis power repeats tho sacred discqs- 
sions (»(/viiv 7 /.'i/aw},* tho Piiriinas, the Narawa^s,’ the snered songs 
>'»}), the Itihasns, and the seionccs (vidi/tlfy), satiates tlie inhabi- 
Utiits of tlie skies (ffionuAvisnil) wiUt flesh, milk, rice, and lioney, and 
the futliera us b)don‘ (I. 45, 46). 

Tlio prcoopt that tho twice-l«m can take a SfQdru as a wife (cf. 
Manu TTI. 13, IX. 14^) is not u|>)>roTed by mo, sinoo in that wife 
(/o/ra) be is liinisclf horn again (wiience she is calledyc'y'i, aorowting 
to hliiou IX. 8). 

Tliree wives iu the regular order (of tbe flrwt three classes) nay 
Iwlong to a llruliman, two to a Ksbatriya, and one to a Viisya. A 
Id'fidra must only have one of his own dass (L 56, 57}. 

Once flvny year (Ute following porsms) aro to ho hononred with a 
rrspoctfiil niTnring (urijha): a Snitaka (see p. 19C}, an A/sirya (see 
p. 232), a king, a friend, and a son-in-law, but a snerifieisg priest at 
every sacriiico^ ( 1 . n& Cf. Menu IIL 119). 

A traveller is to l>e treated as a gnost, and nlso a Brahman who 
knows the entire Veda. Tbeeo two a householder, who wishes to 
obtun the world of Brahman, must especially honour (I. 111. Cf. 
Manu L 120, 130). 


are based on ^atapatha-brahinana XI. 5, 6 , 4-8, and on Asvaluyana 
Grihya-Butra III. 3. 2, &c. 

* ^is might be translated ‘ dialogue.’ It appears from S’atapatha- 
hrUmaiM IV. 6 , 9, 20, that some portions of Vedic tradition werb 
called t>uAovuAyai)i or Irrairniodptm. 

* See this word in my Saoskfit-English Dictionary. Compare the 
direetbns as to the irraJuna-y^fiia in tbe Aivalityana Grihya-sutra, 
translated p. 194 of this voloms. 

* nuse six are also named in Rnskan’s Gribya-autra 1 .1 (Stensler) 
as worthy of the Argha. 
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iictiona in linndroOh <if former birtlie xlial! bo(v>ine the property of him 
whom tliou dcfoiitest by fiih<e endenoe’ (IL 7$. Cf. Maim VTII. 90). 

In conflicting evidence that of the majority {Mmn/im) 

iTiiist bo lukon ; in tlie eum of m equality uf tcKtiiiinny, that of Uie 
virtaoiiK peTxons; wlien Ukvc difogicc, thou the ntnUiinoutd of tlio rnont 
virtuous niuKt bo Uiken (II. 78. (tf. Manu Vlll, 73). 

^^'henuv<'r Uio cviiicnce of e wilbees uiigiil oeesisioii the dnitli of 
H poiKon uf tvhiilovcc <d»put, tho vitncM nciy loU nii initrutli. To oUiiiu 
I'Xpiiilioii (y>ornW>yn).iflPi'nirh falsocvulciircivicQ-born mm uuo>t olTcr 
uii obliilioii (I'rii'n) to KiRiKvoti (IL 83. (!L Miimi VIII. 104, 105). 

\Vln’n !i munli'V or rolibcry Las oecunwl {^h-illlf '/lahrih ) mid no 
traces of it sra found bBynixl tlie village, tJie blumo must ivst on the 
governor of tlie vilbige (jniumJAar/u^) and tlic villiigu must piiy (II. 
3;t, a;*). 

Whro n Ilniliinnn ix a iliii-f, he mu-si ho uiurknd uitli uhot iron uni] 
biuibditiJ from the countiy (II. 370). 

Ilonscbieitkeiv, Kii-alera of bnnies and idcpbants, mid llioco wlio 
eomuiit mui'iler witli viuloncu should he impaled (U, 373. (ff. Maiiu 
]X. 376, sSo). 

A kli'iili'i' of ( lothes slKRikl have his band cut oil, rnl-piii'N<H should 
Imvullu'tlimiilj»ndr«rclingcrai)i]>alal4!d(II. 374, Cf. MunulX. 377). 

The highest duo nbuiild he nniMK«iI on »ny i>no «)io kiivuingly gives 
a tliicf or uiurilvicr fool, shelter, firc^ srabir, advici', iuipicmvnts, or 
money ( 11 .276. Cf. Manu TX. 378). 

Whoever fiilxidHit wulp*, an ealiii, iiikixutvk or cuiux, or dues business 
with ilicin Ml fiilsLIied, kIuhiIJ be made U> puy the liighext lino (U. 340. 
Cf. Mann IX. 233). 

One nliu fulM'ly priuitixes as a phyKirian must pay tlie first fine, if 
his doccplion lie praiiisoit t»wanb aniimilallin iniddlo fine, if towuxls 
men; the higliext fine, if towards any uf the king's oflicors (II, 343. 
Cf. Mitnu IX. 384). 

Any ono who odulteralefi moIidDe, or ml, or salt, nr perfumes, or 
euin, or sugar, or other cnmiDodilics, aliould ho mode to ]siy sixteen 
Pupils (IL 245. Of. Mnnii VIIL 203, IX. :86, 391). 

The liighwt fine should be fanpoml on those who, knowing tlie rise or 
full in prices, combine to make a prieu cd Uieir own to tlio detriment of 
workmen and artisans (IL 249). 

If a king 1 ms imposed any fine unju^y, lie most give thirty times 
the amount to Br^mans after having mode an offering to Voruiia 
(II. 307. CL Mann IX. 344). 


> In Manu the merit is aid to be transferred to dogs, see p. 287. 
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IIL The third Book gives various rules for Prdyas- 
I'Uta, ‘ penance, expiation, and purification.' Many of the 
laws are like those of Manu. It will suffice to note a few 
examples which have reference to funeral ceremonies:— • 

A cliild unilcr twn yMn iJd must tie buried, nnd no iilTcring of water 
slioulcl be made to liitn. (The vtirpM of) any other den-nsed penuin 
should lie ncoompnoied by (u proceeinon of) rebit inriK to the liuniing- 
{ilaeo (K-i!)ii(Kfi 7 «'(/, lit. i. Seep. 196. CL Manu V. 68, 69, 103). 

It IR theu to be linrnt with common fii« {ItUikihhmin'') wiiilo they 
repeat the hymn tu Yama {ymuOML-fatu) and the sacred client (r/iilhrm, 
HI. s). 

It it) usual (for the ndatireit) to poor out a lita.lion of water once (to 
the dccMsoiI), uttering his nniDO aud family, (and thou) raiiaining 
Hilent (see p. 198). 

Itut roligiuuK etudonts and ontcaRUii are not allowed to offer the 
oblations of water (III. 5. Cf. Mima V. 88). 

Tlie funiirnl uhlation is not iJlewod for horetia (/v'x/taydm), parsons 
witLoat any fixed elation (anxixri/'iA), Uiiefce, women w]io have killed 
their husbiindti, or wh<i have lived an iiide;*iadent life {b'muhgiilt), at 
have boon dninkarda, or Lave coinmiUod suicide {'ihna-ti/noinya^, 
HI. 6. Of. Maiiu V. 89, 90). 

When the itlaUves have poured ont water, have completed thmr 
ablutions, and have seated tbrmsclves on a sjiot covered with soft 
grass, (the elder imce) may repeat to the others some verses from the 
undent Itibamui, such as tbo foUowiog (III. 7) 

Does it not argue folly to expect 
Stability in man, wbo is ns transient 
As a mere bubble awl fragile as a stalk 1 
Why should we otter wailings if a frame, 

Ooiuposed of five matorial elements, 

Is decomposed by foren of ita own oets. 

And once again resolved into its parts I 
The earth, the ocean, and tbo gods themselves 
Uust perish, how eboald not ths world 
Of mortals, light as froth, obey the law 
Of universal death awl perish too (III. 8-11) I 

After hearing verses of this kind they should return home, the 
younger ones leading the way, stopping solemnly outside the door of 
the house to chew learn of the Himb tree (iVtmha-pafrd^t, m. 12). 
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After Ibej have rinsed out thrir moothR and touched lire, water, cow- 
dung, white muBtird-sccd, ani] placed their feet on a etone, the; should 
enter the house slowly (III. 13. Cf. the account of the funeral pieces- 
sion in the Oribya-sutras, pp. i9d-i99X 

* Impurity caused liy tbo cereraoniQi CHineeted with touching a corpse 
(/(inm iiii'iufaiii) hists fur citlior three nights or ton nights (IIL 18. 
Cf. Mann V. 59, O4). 

Thoao who prciia'vo tliU iM-hook diligently in their memories shall 
obtain reputation in this wu-kl anil sliall go to heaven (III. 330). 

He who repeats only three versce out of this Isiw-book at a S’niddha 
causes pcrpntujit sutisfutiun to Jiis dquirbri anceetois; of this there is 
no douht A Urfibrnnii nmy obtain nterit, a Kshatriya may heeome vic¬ 
torious, and a Vaiiiyu m-ny beomno ridi in corn and money by preserving 
this book in his memory (11L 33:, 333). 


37w eighteen pnncipal Codes poiAemr to Manu and 
Ytgitavalkga. 

A list of eigltceu of tbc moat iiD{K)r 1 ant of tbcBO iias 
been gireu ui p. 303 . Tbcy arc all extaut in Bume form 
or other, as described by (.!o1cbrooke.' Little or nothing 
is known iibout iho autborabip of auy one of them. They 
haTo arisen from Utc uei*C 8 sity of framing new laws or 
modifying old ones to suit {Articular localities uud parti' 
cular periods. Jii order to invest them witli antiquity 
and authority, they are all eighteen ascribed, like the 
Codes of Manu aud YajnaTalkyo, to various mythical 
inspired suges. The fact is, that rdthough Uauu and 
YujiiaViilkya still form the basis of Hindu jurisprudence, 
many of their laws are regarded by more recent Hindu 
legislators as ouly intended for the first three ages of the 
world, and therefore os having no force, or superseded by 
others, in the present fourth and more degenerate Kali- 


‘ See FrofeuoT B. B. Cowell's edition of hie Eesayi, voL L pp. 468- 
470. The works or their abridgaeuU, ascribed to these oghteea 
inqdred law-givers, have been all printed at Gakiitta. 
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yuga (see note 2, p. 178). TiiBs the author of the work 
ascribed to Katada ' says:— 

Marriage with the widow of a deceased brother, the alanghtw of 
cattle in entortainiog guests, flesh-iiHiat at foueral oheequiee, and the 
entrance into the third order (or that a Vunaprastha, ‘ hermit ’) are 
forbidden in the fourth age. 

The following acts, allowed under eevtiuu circumstances 
by ancient law, ore also forbidden in the fonitb age:— 

Drinking anj spiriliiou.*) liquor, oven at a religions ccromosj;' the 
gift of a young married woman to anotlier bridogroom if Lor hniband 
shnuld die while she is sUH a riigin; the mnrriuge of iwice-bont men 
with women not of tlie snme class; any inten'mirse with a twiee-bom 
man who has pnssoil the sea in a ship; the alaughtcr of a bnU at a 
sacrifice, &c. 

And the autlior of Panisaru’s Code* nftirmB:— 

The laws of various ages aro dilTereat. Manu's Lsw>book botoegs to 
the KriU age, Gnutama’s to Tre^ that of IS'an kba and Ukbita (u 
tho DviLpora, and Parutara's Code to the Kali agtv 

Many modem lawyere, however, regard the whole of 
Sm(-iti, begianing with Manu, as one. and assert that the 
inconsistencies and cootradictions it contains are all capable 
of explanation. 

I bore nnnex a few particulara relative to the eighteen 
principal Codes posterior to Haou and Yivjnavalkya:— 

I. That attributed to Alri, ono of Muu’s ten Frajapatis (T. 35}, is 
in vorse, and written in a perapicuous etyla s. That of FwAvu is also 
in verse, and is regarded as an exodlest treatise, an abridgment of which 
is also extant. 3. That of Ilarilt, on the contrary, is in prose, but has 
been abridged in a metrical form. 4. That of Viawu or S'ufcra is in 
verse, and an abridgment is extanh 5. A ^ort treatise of about seventy 
vezaes is amribed to An-girus, one of Hanu’s Frajipatis and Maharshia 
( 1 . 35). 6 . A tract coniuting of ooa hundred venea, commented on I7 
KuIluJu-bbatta, is mythically attributed to Foma (brother of Mann 


t Quoted by Sir W. Jonea, voL viii. p. 153. 

* As; for example, the Saotriaa^l. 
s Quoted 1^ Pxofeasor Stessler is bis prefaM to YijAavalkya. 
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Vaivasrata), mler of tbo v'lrid of spii^ 7. Tliat of Apattamba is in 
prose, but an aiiridgment in vena aho esisU. S, Samvarla'i Cktde boa 
also a metrical abridgment 9. lav-treatiso is full and 

petspieuoua 10. KriAeuyioft's Iuk been aliridged, and it is doubtful 
wbethor we possess tlw abriilgment or tlu) (Vale itself. 11. Purifiara’e 
treatise is reguisled by xome as tbo bigbosl Authority fur the Kali or 
fourth age of Use norlil. It Lis liecn comnuintcil ou by hirulliarddurya. 

12. A laip-treutisu is aserilnd <0 the a-kimted Vy'im, sou of Paruara. 

13, 14. Two sepuniUi tracts in veno by AntLfia and LikkUa exist, but 

their jrnnt treatise in jitom) is the one usually cited by Kulluka and 
others. It is Kuppiisci] ti>U-aibqitol totliu Uviipatu ago. 15. ACodo 
in verse of no spucial iutoreKt is attrilMitcd to U'lkiha, one of Maiiu's 
ten Piajupalia (I. 33). iL A pnwe tnntiso written in a clear style 
bears the name of (imtloMa. It is held to have been written for the 
Treta age. 17. S'ututajA’s C<sle is chiefly on )>enonN' and expiation. 
There is an abriilgucnt of it in vausv. 18. llic treatise attributed to 
Vaiislitha, uuotlier uf Manu’s ( 1 .35), L a mixture of prose 

and verse. 

Of otber code; ascribwl to various m^tljical lawgivers 
in tbe Fadma-puruua, &c., it will lie sufficient to niestinn 
tUosc of Murici, rnlastya, Bbi-igu, Naraila (Ma&u I. 35), 
Kasyapa, Visvaujitrit, Gargya, llaudliriyaiia, I’liltbliiusi, 
Suniiuitu, Lokfiksbi, Kutlmmi or Kiitbinni, uiid IHjimmyii. 

Besides, tbere arc a vast number of kg:il treatises and 
comuieiitaiies based 011 ancient codes by laoderu lawyers, 
w'hosc works are curreut aud more ui less esteemed as 
authorities in diiTcicnt parts of India. Tlicy form five 
scbouls, uf which 1 here give a brief account. 

The Fife Sehods ef Ilinda Lav. 

These arc the schotds of—i. Bengal, 2. Benares, 3. 
Mithilfi (North Belm aud 'nrhut), 4. Madras (Dratnffa), 
aud 5. Bombay (Jlfa/id-rdicAfra).' There are ccitaiu 


^ I have here consulted Mr. Hwbert Cowell's Tagore Law Lectures, 
copies of which liavo alwaye been kindly given to me I7 the Senate of 
the Calcutta University. 
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books regarded as special authorities in each of these 
principal schools. 

I. In Bengal both llanu and Yaji'tuvalkya arc of coum 
held in great reverence as original sources of law. Wc 
have already noted that the 1 >est commentary on Monu is 
one called iliiiiv-artha-muktavali, by Kullfika-bhatto (see 
note 3, p. 213). Tlicrcisalso a commentary by Medhatithi 
(partially lost, and completed by another author); another 
by Govinda-riija; another by DharanT-dliara, Bliaguii, 
and others. To Yiijhavalkya belong nt least four other 
commentaries besides the Mitiiksharu, vis., that of Apa- 
rrirka (wliicli is the obtest of all); of ^ula-^uini (called 
the Bipa-kalika); of Deva-bodha, and of Visva-rupa. 
Sula-'pni.n is iibt> the author of a work on penance and 
expiation. The M)t;ik.sliaru of Vijitaiicsvaiu’ is, however, 
the principal conunentary ou Yajimvalkya (as before 
noticed). It is mucii studied in ^ngol, hut the chief 
authority in the Bengal school is a well-known work, 
somewhat difTcrcui in character and princi}>les, esUed 
the Diiyn-bhiTga or ‘ treatise on inheritance,’ ascribed to 
Jlmuta-v.l 1 i!)na,* by sonic thought to have been a prince 
of the house of Sihini, who either com]>oRcd this work 
himself or caused it to be compiled rather earlier than the 
beginning of tlin sixlccntli century. It should be stated 
that both the MitabslianT and Biiya-bhilga arc develop¬ 
ments of, rather than commentaries on, Muuu >and Yiijha¬ 
valkya. Although they profess to be based on tlicsc 
ancient books, they somcrirocs modify the laws there pro¬ 
pounded to suit a more advanced social system. In other 

‘ VijAaneivuK bcUniged to a sect of Bans joiuiii founded Haniani- 
v^a, and bis commentoiy mij have boon written as early oa the ninth 
century of our era. 

* Translated by Colebrooke. JtniHa-vahana's work seemi to have 
been called Dharma-ratiui, and only the chapter on inheritance u 
preserved. 
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cases tliey discuss doubtfnl points aod suppl3r omissions; 
while tlie]r, in their turn, have been commented on by 
succeeding lawyers, whose works introduce still further 
modifications on various importiuit points,‘ thus ;— 

Three prindput oonmontArieH on the Mituheliani ore named, via,, 
the Bubodhinl of TiiTetvaiit-bhatta (theugiit by Colebmoke to be u 
old as the fouteenth centnry); a kter worh by Bidam-bhatta j and a 
third (called the Pratitakshani) by Nonda-piiiiiUta, who was also the 
author of the work oit adoption called Ditttaku-mimiinsii and of the 
Vujayanti (tea nen page). The cooBenturics cm (he Driyu-bhaga are 
numerous. Some of these (pablisboi] under tbo patronage of Prasanna 
Kumar ^Diakur) are, that of Srrllmdiiia.t(irkrikii>][nru, which, wi^ ii 
treatiae hy the eame author called Daya-krama-san-graha, is highly 
esteemed in Bengal; that of S^rl-mths^aiya-dfiiirimu.d; that of Adyuta- 
dikranrtin; and that of Uahetnrtk BaTon* any of theee ought to 
be placed the works of a celebrated Brahman (who lirod at the b^inning 
of the tizteealh century), named Itagho-nandano, b about twenty- 
eem books, on ritee and customs and the timee of their obeemaee. 
HU treatiaeat intended to oommenl on and support Jimuta-rahana, art 
caUad fimritataUm, Tilhi'tattva, tx., llic former including the Yyara- 
hara-tattva and Duya-tattv^’ 

2 . As regards the school of Benares aud Middle India it 
should be noted that tbo Uitaksburii of Vijiiilnedvara is 
acknowledged as an authority, and studied by the ad- 
herents of this school, os it is to a certain extent by nil 
five schools. But iu the Bcoarcs school certaiu popular 
commentaries on the Hituksbaro, such os the Yira-mitro- 
daya of Mitra-mi^ra and the Viviula-tii^duva of Romalii- 
kara, have great weight. 

3. In the Muthila school or that of Mitbilii (North Behar 


> The certainty we feel ai to the accura{7 of (he texts of all im- 
portant Sanskpt works is due to the practice of writing oommentariee, 
which ilnja quote the wards of the original, ud so prevent changis. 
Again, the accnracy and genuinesaas of the beet commentaries ire 
sseored by other com m entaries <n them. 

iPriaMstCileuttainiSaB. Bagbu-nandina is often called Smirts- 
Uisttidiiya 
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and Tirhat), besides the Code of Tajiiavalkya with the 
MitSkshara, the yiTada-<iiatama:oi and VyaTahara-dinta- 
ma^i of Vadaspati Mi^ra ’ are much studied; also the 
Vivadarratuakara of Caodeivara (who lived about 1314) 
and the Vivadar^andia, composed by a learned female 
named Lakbima-den, who is smd to have set the name of 
her kinsman, Misaru-mi^. to her own works. 

4. In the Dravidian or South-Indian school, besides the 
Mitakshaia, as lefore, there is the &mriti-uandiika and 
Dattaka-6andrika of Devana-bhatta; Madhava^arys’s com¬ 
mentary on Paialara’fl Code (called Parasara'Bmnti-V3rs- 
khya); and Nanda-pandita’a commentary on Vishnu’s Code 
(called Vaijayanti), and on Paryara’s Code, and his treatise 
on the law of adoption called Dattiika-iiandrika. 

5. In the Western school (of Bombay and Udabar-iashtra), 
besides the Mitakshara, certain treatises by Nilaka^tb*^ 
bhatta, particularly one cidled VyaTabara-mayhltha,* have 
the most weight 


' OftoD oiUsd Uinw Hie wodt hae been tnosUted by Fnapns 
Knmir Thikur, end printed at OaJcotU in 1863. A ooj^ was kindly 
sent to me by the tnnalator. 

* A tnnalatian of this by Mr. H. Borrodaile of the Bombay Civil 
Serrioe was pabliebed at Snnit at the Miaebn Fms in iSsy. 


0 




CHAPTER Xlf. 

IV. Tht Itihf'imx <>r Epk Poems—The Riimiiyam} 


Ik Indill, Uturalnrp, like llie whole face of nature, is 
on u "iguiitic scale. l‘octry, born amid tlie majestic 
scenery of tlie Hiniillnyas, and foslerod in a climate wliicli 
inilamcil tlio ima^iialivc |»iiwcrs. dcrclopid itself with 
Oriental luxnriiuico, if not always with true sublimity. 
Althougli the Hindus, like tlic Ori-eks, Late only two 
great epic poems*—Uie Jhiiniiyaua and IdiilitVhliiuata— 
yot to compare these Viut cum|>o9iUons uitli the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, is to mniininr tlie Indus and the Ganges, 
rising iu tlic snows of thv world’s mast colossiil rangos, 
swollen by numerous tributaries, spreadiug into vast 
shallows or bnmchmg into deep divergent cliatmels, with 
the streams of Attica or tlic niountaui-un renu of TliesBuly. 
There is, in fact, lui imnieiisily of bulk about this, as 
about every other dc(>artmeut of Sanskrit literature, which 
to a European mind, accustomed to a more limited horizon, 
is absolutely bewildering. 


' A portion of the matter of Uiia ehsfiler sod of that on the Mahs- 
Uunts delirered by me as a {wbUe Lecture before the UnWersity 
of Oxford, on the 91b of liay i8S>, and was aftarwarda published in a 
little work called ‘ Indian Epic Poeby,’ which ia tkow out of print 
11 am here speaking of that form of ^rc poetiy which may be called 
natural and ipantaneous as distinguiriied from artificial. Whether the 
Indian Epics (Itihisu) or even the Iliad can be etrictly said to aniwer 
ArietoUe’s definition of Epos, is enotber question. Artificial epic 
poems (Eavyae) are not wanting in bter Banskfit, and epeoimens will 
be given in a subsequent chapter. 
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Nevertheless, a sketch, however imperfect, of the two 
Indian Epics can scarcely fail to interest Occidental 
scholars; for all true poetry, whether European or Asiatic, 
must have features of resemhiaucc; aiid no poems could 
have achieved celebrity in the Blnst os these have done, 
had they not addressed themselves to feelings and affec¬ 
tions common to human nature, and belonging alike to 
Englishmen and IJindhs. 

I propose, therefore, in the next three chapters, to give 
a brief general idea of the character and contents of the 
Ramayai;a and Mahu-bharata,' comparing tliein in some 
important particulars with e:uii otiier, ami pointing out 
the most obvious features of similurity or difference, 
which must strike every classical scholar who contrasts 
them witli the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

It is, of course, a priocipol ebarsctcristic of epic poetry, 
as diatiuguished from lyrical, tliat it should conccru itself 
more with external action than iutcnial fc(dings. It is 
this which makes E}ios the nature expression of early 
national life. When ceutnrics of trial Iiavc turned the 
miud of iiatious inwards, aud men begin to speculate, to 
reason, to elaborate language and cultivate science, there 
may be no lack of reCned poetry, but tlic spoiitaneous 
production of epic song is, at that stage of national exist¬ 
ence, as impossible os for an octogenarian to delight in the 
giants aud giant-killers of his chiidiioo*!. The Kamayana 
and Malia-bharata then, as reflecting the Hindu character 
in ancient times, may bo expected to abound in stirring 
inddents of exaggerated heroic action. 

Songs in celebratiou of great heroes were probably 
current in India quite ns early as the Homeric poems in 


1 A more complete snalTOS of ttie Baaiysi^ end Malijt'bhsnts wu 
given I7 me at the end of the Uttle work celled ' Indian Epic Poetry,' 
and will prohebly be reprinted wUh idditions hereefter. 
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Greece. No mention, indeed, is in*de of Bama, Arjona, 
and Yudhi-sh^ira in tlie hymns of the Big-veda, but the 
deeds of Indra and other gods and heroes, who were sup¬ 
posed to protect the more eiviliaed Aiyas from the ba^ 
barous An-aryaa, are there narrated and lauded,- and it 
is in the songs composed in their praise that we may 
trace the foreshadowings of Indian epic poetry. Again, 
we know that Itibaaas, or J^cndary narratives, were 
recited orally at the period when the Grihya Sutras 
and Menu were composed (see p. 195; note i, p. 307; 
and p. 349). Such narratives doubtless recounted the 
adventores of the popular heroes of the period, with 
all the warmth of colonring natural to wiitcra whose 
im^inatioua were stimulated by an Eastern dimate and 
environments; but it is scarcely credible that they conld 
have achieved much po{>ulari^ had they not nssted on a 
basis of historical truth. 

It is certainly likely that at some early date, not long 
after the brat sottlomcnt of the Aryan races in the country 
of the five rivers, rival tribes of immigrants, called Kurus, 
advancing from that region towards tbo plains of Hindu¬ 
stan, contended for supremacy. It is, moiccrver, probable 
that soon after their final ot^upation of the Gangetic 
districts, a Iwdy of tuvadcre headed by a bold leader, and 
aided by the warlike hut uncivilized hill-tribes, forced 
their way southwards into the peninsula of India os far 
as Ceylon. The heroic ezploits of the chieftains in botb 
cases would naturally become the theme of epic poetry, 
and the wild Aborigines of the Vindhya and neighbouring 
hiUs would be poetically converted into monkeys,* while 


^ 8 (ttbo (XV. 39) nIatM thalOBspuiienlu oecuonalargBaumher 

of monkfljs euno ont of a wqod asd alood oppoaito the Maoadonian 
troopi, who seeiag them appateatl/ stationed ia militaiy array, misto^ 
them for a real army and prepared to ettaok them u enemies. 
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the powerful pre-Aryan races of the south would be repre¬ 
sented as many-headed ogres and bloodthirsty demons.' 


1 We most be careful act to eoafouad the great Diwidian races 
occupying the Madras Preaidenqi and epeaking Tamil, T^ugu, Kmarese, 
and Malaj^m, with the UBcmluad aboriginal tribee found on the hOla 
and in the jungles of India, The Diuridian raoee (probaUy symbcdind 
by the RTivanae and Vibhixha^ of (pic poetry) wore the pncunon of 
the Hansicnt-Kpeaking Aryans, and puaaibly had Ih^ origin in the —ma 
districts of Central Asia, whence they immigrated by the same mount^- 
possee into the Paii,jrili and NortJiRTn India. Tbe^may have partially 
amalgamated with tlic advancing Aryana, but were mostly driven south- 
wards There they attained a eoniaderable independent civilisatieiL 
Their languages, although evontuany more or lece intcmingled with 
Sanskrit words, arc agglutinating (GOraremly calind l^nnian) in stnc. 
Uire, and possess an extensive and iinptwtanl literature of their own. 
On the athor hand, tbe biU-lribes and others (Koch as wore aymbolired 
by the monkey-artnicK of Hanumat)—tbe of Central India, tbe 

iibils of the lulls to tbe west ef (bo (loi^to, the Kbonds or Kua of the , 
eastern distrieU of Oendriuw and the ranges south of Orima, the 
Senthale and Knli of the bills t» the wwt of Ifongul, the isd 

Oarosof theeuatem border-^arotbe present reprearatativee of numerons 
wild Tartar trihoe who swarmed Into India at various epoohs, some of 
them |irol«bIy coming from Chinese Tortary and Tibet, and taking 
the Gounie of the Bruhmn-putra into Bengal. Tbwa speak an infinite 
number of different dialocte and are ulmoet all matnally uniatelligibla 
If tbe term Turanian is to nmbrece races so widely separated by language 
and customs us tbo Drividians and various hilt-lribee of India, the 
sooner it is expelled from the voeabnla r y of philologist* and ethnologists 
the better. At any rate, there must be two great chuees of Turanian 
languages, the North and tbe Boutii: Uio former comprising the three 
sisters Tlingiuic (or Unntchu), Mongol, and Turkish, besidaB Samqyedic 
and Finnish, while the latter takes hi Tibetan, Kameee, Burmom, and 
the Dravidian langusgee; tiie mono^llabie Chinese standing, as it were, 
between the twa Perhape the dialects of tbe Hinaiilayan tribes have, 
of all hill-dialects, the best title to be ranked among the South Turanian 
claas. Dr. Oaldwel), in his valuable Compsuative Grammar of the South- 
Indian Languages, has discumed the affiliation of the Druvidiao family 
with great ability. He oonsiden that the Dravidiane were the first 
inhahitantB of India, and that tb^ were driven sonthwards by other 
invaders, who were afterwards subdued by the Aryana Tbe rode dialects 
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These races, who are called An^arya, ‘ ignoble,’ in opposi¬ 
tion to Arya, ' noble,’ had been gradually driven south¬ 
wards or towards the hills by the Aryan settlers. They 
probably made great lesistauce in the North at the time 
the Kg-veda was composed. They are there called 
Dasyus, Yatudbanas, &e., and described as monstrous in 
form, godless, iiihuiuau, haters of Brahmans, disturbers of 
sacred rites, eaters of human aud horse dcsh (Kig-veda 
X.87,16; Muir’s Texts II. 435), In the epic I'ocms they 
arc generally called Bakshosas or evil demons, the relent¬ 
less enemies of gods and good meu and of all siicred ritcs.‘ 


of tlie more xoutliom hill-lritmi iin* fiortull; vonnerUsl with the Dn- 
vidiao, eapcriiUly th« Tuijs KoW {l»o dialwls of tlie NiUpri hilU), 
Goiid, and Kliotid (Kii). The lUnanM wid uicet of tlie Korawan 
■peak a paUiie of Tolupi. The Mulr-nmwia (‘Iiil)-ki»p>') of the 
Houlhani (ibate ■{leak partly curnipt Miilajr^n nml eoi-iupt Tanil. 
The teiiubikdiea, or gipidoii, xpeak a<Ualeet of IfindUKluiii. Among the 
barbarous tribex of Uiv KouUi nre inciuilod tlui Vedlirs of tbe forasta of 
CejlotL 

> In one place (UueiuyKtia III i. 15) (hey arc dcwrilied w black, 
with woolly hair and think li|iK. Hh; following is fron 111. i. ae, tta .: 
‘Mon-devuuritig Rakxbiiaas of voriouH xha]>e« and wiki Icuttx dwell in 
this vast (onxt. They harw the devotees in tbe aeltlemunts. These 
ahapelosa and ill-looking inonetoni testify tboir abnminnhle character 
by vaiioua cniol and terriGu di^dayn of it. These baoe-borD wretches 
(on-rTrya) perpetrate the pooteel oiittagea. (‘Iianging Uieir shapes 
and liidiog in the tliiukcte they deliglit in tonifying ilevuteaa. They 
cast away the saaifii-iul IndieK and vossela {irvg-lih’hiivn), pollute tbe 
cooked olilationa, and detlie the offerioga with blood. They utter 
frightful sounds in the ears of the hutbfuL' Viradha, a Roksbasa, U 
said (Iliimiiyaiin III. vil 5; Muir IL 427} to be ‘like a moontain- 
peak, with long lep, a huge body, a crooked nose, hideous eyes, a long 
face, pendent Iwlly, &c., likeBenUi with an open muutb.' The Nisbitdas 
of the Purimnx, though described as dwarilah, bare aimilar features, and 
an DO doabt intended for the Mms race. In the same way, in describ¬ 
ing raoss unknown to the Greeks, such os the CyciopH, lAestrygones, 
Ceotauii, &e., Homer and other Oiecian writers are given to ejcoggera- 
tion, and relate tbe moet abenrd fables. 
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It U to the Bnbjugation of tbene non-Aryan races by heroic 
Aryan leaders who were Kahatriyas, as well as to the rivalry 
between different tribes of the settlers theniselves, that we 
owe the circumstances out of which tiie two great Epics 
arose. Whether the celebrated Aryan warriors of the 
Ramayana and Maba-bharata were identical with tboee 
of the ItiliiTsas.of which mention is made in the Gnhya 
Siitros and in Miinu (III. 232) cannot lie proved ; but this 
much is clear, that the exploits of the three Ramas, 
Aijuua, &c., became, soon after hlanu's time, the theme 
of song, and that these heroes were in tlie first instance 
represented as merely men of great strength atnl prowess, 
whose powers, however extraordinary, were not more tlian 
human. Tlic oral descriptions of their deeds and adven¬ 
tures by jiublie reciters formed Ibc original basis of the 
two great Epics, and were naturally the jieculiar property 
of the Kshutriya and concjucring dusK. Probably these 
iiarrativos were in the first inslaiice delivi’rud in prose, 
which became gradually inters|>ci«ed with the simplest 
forms of metre, such as that called AnuHl)tubh or ^loka.‘ 
It is easy ii]dce<l for the most <;ursory reader of the 
Eamayaiiu and Haha-bhruniU to trace a substratum or 
basis {mula) of simple Iierdc narration underlying the 
muss of more recent accretions. Rut to what date is 
this first framework id the poems to !« referred ? And 
again—When occurred that first process of brilhmaiiising 
which obscured and tea)isfonnc<l its original character t 
And lastly—Wlien was the structure completed and the 


* The oldest pert of the Mehu-Muiratfi hei a section entirel; in 
prase (see note i, p. 371). The ioTentioii of the Sloka is atUibuted 
to '^Inuki, the reputed author of the Ramririina, with the object 
doubtleee of establiehinE his rtiuma to be regarded as one of the 
euliest and most andent of Tnrfimi poets This metre is found in 
the Yeda. 
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whole woik moulded iato & fom similax to that we now 
poBBeae! 

With regard to the first of these questions, I have 
now to aubmit five reasons in support of the view that 
the earliest or pre-brabmanic^ oompositiou of both Epics 
took place at a period not later than the fifth century 
&a, as follows:— 

I. nte reeonU ito caw Sati. In the Maht-bbutta, 

Hidri, wife of P^u, ii made to imiDcilete honolf with her husband,' 
ud the four wivee <if Vasu-devs end auisu of Krishiia'K wives do the 
■eme; * but it is icuarksble that now id tl>e Dumerons widows of the 
tUin heroes are reprutentod es bumiBg thonKoWw in the Konie manner, 
nil shows that the freetica of Sati was bep&ninf; Ui lo introdooed b the 
North-weet of Indisneor lhePsAji>b(wbcre woknow{t|ircviuled about 
300 yests RC.), but Uist it tiad not at tlic tune of U)o earliwt composi- 
tioa of the htunujfsna nnnhed the more eastern distrieta Dot if one 
Epto reoords no HstI, end the other 001; ivrn cosoe—notwitbsUmUiie 
the Duneroat opportunitios fw refeniog to the prMtito oflonied bjr 
the dKomslanecs of the ple^rl folknn that we ought to jilace the 
kjring down of the fint linos of both oompesitions hoforo Ibe tliird 
csotui; RC., wbeo we know from Megwtbonee Umt it pnvuloil 
gWMTall; even ss far east u Magadba. 

f. The fint conKtructiem, or.wto apeak,‘firileasting’of the Hloriss 
of Bdma and of tho Hn<kvas aa pomns with definite plots, seems to 
hsTS been pie-buddhistic <]iuCe SB desrl; as ii was pie-iinthnianical—by 
which 1 meu, Ihst it Cook place sntecior to the actual oatabliahment 
of Bnddhunn as a rival system, (hily one direct mention of Buddha 
and Buddbisn occurs is the Roimiyana, sod the verwM in which it 
ooonn (II. cviii. 3o~3fi), and ia which Boddba is cnrnpnred to a thief, 
■re admitted to be an inteipolation and not port of the original poem. 
Nor can it ba proved that any euA direct refenmee occurs in the original 
Maha-bhiratR Neverthelewi, there uo oumeroos allusions (not baaring 
the stamp of later additions) in both h!p>Gs, ecpocially the latter, to that 
development of ratunaliatic inqniry and Buddhistic scepticum, whidi 
wo know eommaiced about 500 yeart rc.' 

' Adi-psrran 4896. See ako 3030. 

* Mansals-pams 194, 249. 

* Note pertieoleily the i«Sd»l doetriiMe expieased by the Brehmsn 
JtT&i (see p. 351), and Book L ir of the Bengali recension 0! the 
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3. It it erident from th« Aiokt iotcrijiUoni tktt tte itngnage of the 

muB of the people in Hinduttio in the thud eenturj B.C. wee not pore 
BentkiiL It ccmeittod rather of a rarietj of provincial Saukritic 
dialeebt, to whidi the general name of it applied. If, then, the 

lint redaction of these popular poema had taken place ea late ae the 
third century, is it likely that soiBe forms of Prakrit would not have 
been introduced into the dialognee and dkwed to remain there, ae we 
find baa been done in the dramas, the oldeet of which—the Mfi^iha- 
katika—can eearcely be much later Uian the seoonJ century n.c 1 It 
ie true that the language of the original story of huLli UpioK, as trace¬ 
able in tho present texta, is generally sinipia Sanskrit, luul by no means 
elaborate or artificial; but this is jnst what miglit liave leen under¬ 
stood by tbo majority of the people about five centuries K('., before the 
language of the people hod become geomdly prakriticdsnl, 

4, When IhoKiory of the pm-jutwaalirM put together in aeontinnoua 
farm, it is clear that the Dukhan and more westerly aiul southerly 
r^iotu of India had not been <icvu|iHid by this Aryiins. Put we know 
from the Aioka inscriptions that tlie empire ol tlio kings of Magadha 
and PuUbotkra in the tliird cooloiy rmliuted in all ilireeUona, u 
ioaeriptiorui are found in the Psh^ at Delhi, in Kutumk, anil as far 
west aa Gujarat. 

j. The Onek writer, Dion Chryaoatomos, who wu bom about the 
middle of the fint century, aod was eepevially bonouieil by tho emperor 
Trajan, mentione (Or. Tdll. 555) that records exisled in hia time of epio 
poems, recited by tlie UindSa, whidi had been copied or trensLited from 
Homer. These elaletBents, sa P ro f em o r Dsaaen bss shown (Ind. Alt. 
III. 346), must have been taken from the aoouunto of Megastbenea, 
who lived at the court of'Candra-gopta (see note i, p. 224). ^ey indi¬ 
cate that poeme reeembliog the Hind were current in India at Isast aa 
early as the third or fourth centuiy ac., though it by no means follows 
that the Hindu poets borrowed a amg^ idea from Homer.’ 


Bamayana, where Sramapas, or Buddhist mondioanta, are mentioitad 
(see also {l 121). 

’ paaaage in IKon Chiysoetomw ia w follows: 'Ovm sal *af 
fhefcu riw'OMefW e » i |»"V #<r8^B>u>rtii> atr^i it; vsv si^vi(s> 
ioUisrw VI sal 4 <arir (Beiaka'i Edit., p. 053). ^ere seems too great a 
diaposition among European whoUre lo legaid the HiodOs as destitute of 
all originality. 1 cannot but agree with Professor iMsen that Hegsa- 
thensB waa miatsken, though obviously the story of the great war between 
the iTval (libea, and that of the carrying off of Bita by a Boath-lndian 
eiiM, have^ of oowas, points of rcKmUsooe to the Biad, which may haee 
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Tiiese points seem to merit considerarion in fixing 
500 B.& uB an approximate <Ute for the first or pre- 
brahmanical and pre-buddhiatic versions of the two poems. 
The names nf the authors of these wiginal versions appear 
to have perished, unless it be held (which seems highly 
improbable) that the story of Kama most be assigned to 
Valmiki from its very first existence as a Eavya. 

We come next to the see(md stage of their construction. 
We have su^ested the fifth eentnry B.C. as the probable 
date of the. rise of BriUmianiiim, as depicted in htanu 
(see p. 207), and with it of lluddbistu: scepticism. The 
ambitious BrtihiDaus, who aimed at religious and intel¬ 
lectual supremacy, gradually saw the policy of converting 
the great national E[iics, which they could not suppress, 
into instruments fur mopldiug the popular mind in accord¬ 
ance with their own patteru. Pebbly, too, they may have 
hoped to turn them into im|)ortsnt engines for arresting 
the progress of Buddhistic latiotialism. Accordingly, I 
conjecture that in the fourth century B.C. they commenced 
reconetructing and remod<d]ing the two great Epics. 
They proceeded, in short, to btuhnianiw what was before 
the property of the Ksitatiiya or warrior caste. This 
process was of course committed to poets who were 
Brahmans, and was not eompleted all at once. Those 
songs which described too plainly the independence of 
the military caste, were modified, obscured by allegory, 
and rendered improbable by monstrous fable and mytho- 


nggeetadtheideaof pUgiarisBL Itta nffmiigi of king duitanabtra 
an like Uiom of Priam, and the lameautions of the wirea of tbe 
haroei after the hattlee betwem tbe Fa^vaa and Kannvai nn like 
thoae of Hecuha and Andromache, while tbe martial deeds of Arjnna 
and Dnryodba&a reBemhIe thoae of AtiuCea and Hector. Aoootding to 
Profesior Weber the passage in Dion contains the earlieat notice b]r 
other writere of tbe Indian epie poess. He is, moreover, of ojnnioa 
that the Indian poets resll; took tdeas from Homer. 
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logical embeUiahments. Any circnmatance which appeared 
opposed to the Brahmanical syitem, was apecioasly ex¬ 
plained away, glossed over, or mystified.' If uabclievers, 
like Javali, were brought on the scene, it was only that 
their arguments might be refuted, and their characters 
reprobated (see p. 351). The great Kshatriya dynasties 
were made to trace back their orisin to Briihtnanical sages 
(ace p. 344). Kings were allowed to undertake nothing 
except under the direction of Brahman ministers;* while 
the great heroes themselvea were not really Rshatriyas, 
or even human beings, but emanations of the Deity. 

In the case of the Ruroayana, the unity of the story 
was never broken by calling in the aid of more than 
one author, whose name was Vuliniki, and who must 
have completed the task single-handed. Hence it never 
lost its character of a Kavya, or )>oom, with a clear 
and cobereut plot. On the other hand, the bnihmanizing 
of the story of the great war between the PauiJttvaB and 
Kauravas seems to have attracted a succession of poets, 
who interwove their own eomjKKdtions into the original 


‘ Thus when Deastatha kill* a bof while huntiiig (eee p. 349), the 
dying youth in made to explain that, aHbongh a bermit'i eon, he ii no 
Bnihman, thereby relieving the king from the guilt of Brahmantode, 
which, accoi^ng to Manu, was unpuidoseble either in tbie world or 
the next (Manu VIIL 381, XII. 55). again, the account of the victory 
of the Kshatriya llima-6tndia over tha Brahman Parein-Tama—the 
mythical champion of the suceidoUl eaeto—ii nirrounded with a base 
of myRticiam (see p. 329, note r; p. 347); while the episode which 
rektee at fall Vitvamitra'a quand with the great saint Vaiiahtha, 
and the eucceee of the former, though a Kshatriya, in elevating him¬ 
self to a Brahman’s rank, introduoee the wildest hyperbole, with the 
manifest object of investing the position of a BrSiman with nnap 
proachable grandeur, and ’ deterring others from attempte in the atme 
direction (see p. 361). 

* King Daiaratha in the Bunayaju is described as eurronnded 
Kahmaa ministeri (see p. 340^ 
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texture of tbe work, ao that ite individualitj, and even the 
name of its hret author, disappeared under tbe constant 
accession of new matter. Heuoc we must suppose, in the 
case of the Mah^bliarata, more than one Brahmonical 
redaction and amplification, which need not be assumed 
for the completion of t)ic R^ayona. Moreover, the 
great moss of cver-inereBaing materials under which tho 
original story of the PandaTaa became almost lost to view, 
and under which the lillc to the name Kavya mc^ed 
in that of a rambling Itib^ had to he adjusted and 
arranged by an imi^nary compiler, called Vy^ 

The first orderly comfdetion, then, of the two poems in 
their liruhmanizcd form, may have Liken place, I think, 
in the case of tho IVimayaoa about the beginning of the 
third century )i.c., and in the case of the MahiVbharata 
(tbe original story of which is possibly more ancient than 
that of the ll'imayai;a) still later,—j)crha|« as late as the 
second century kc. 'fbe poatciiority of tbe brabmanised 
Mabd-bharata may Iw supported by the more frequent 
allusions it contains to tlie pn^rcss of buddhistic opinions, 
and to iutcrcoutsu with the Yavmius or Greeks, who bad 
no considerable dealings with the Hindus till two or three 
centuries after Alexundut's invasion.' 

> A candid study of Frafesaor Weber's wriUngs, and espedatly of 
the reproduction of hit views lately put forth in tho ‘ Indian Anti¬ 
quary,' has led me to modify to a eertun eitent the statements in my 
Lecture on ' Indian fipic Poetry,’ delivered May 9, 186s; but I cannot 
agree in tliinking that the work of Valiufci is to be referred to ea late 
a date as tbe beginning of tho Cbristiao era Unr can I concur in 
the opinion that tbe Uamayana k lahr than, and to a certain extent 
a copy of the Buddhist etory of Sima, called Bakntha-jitaka, in 
which Bima is rqneeented at the brother Site, and in whiA there 
an certain rersee elmoat ideutical with Tereee in tiie pnent text of 
the Bimiiyana. Kor do I thinh that tbe great Indian Epk hae been 
derali^wd oot of germs famished }fj thk or iny other Bnddhktic 
legends. Btill less een 1 give in my adhemon to the theory that the 
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It is, however, necessary to refer the final coiistnictioD 
of both poems in their joesent form to a third and still 
later epoch, and even to assign jKirtious of them to the 
early centuries of our own era, if we arc to aceopt as 
integral (mrts of the two £pic.<i sucli a supjilcmcnt to the 
Bamayaiia as the Uttara-lvaiula^ and such additions to the 
Maharblnlrata as the l>l>agavud-gita and llari-vansa, as well 
as those later episodes which identify Hama and Kiishna 
with the Supreme Being. And here agiiiu in this final con¬ 
struction of both jiucDis, we must bear in mind, that the 
deification of Hiimu represents an (‘.arlicr stiigc of Vishnu- 
worship than that of Kruboa; and that the KiLmriyuna, as 
now ]irc8cnted to us, contmns far fewer recent additions 
than the Maha-bhfirata. 

My reasons, therefore, for )>la«;ujg tlie iirst Bralimanicul 
construction of the two ludiau Epics in tlie third and 
second century E.c. res|>ecuvely, and for commencing an 
account of epic poetry with the stoiy of Rnuiu, rather than 
with that of Pai^davas, will be dear. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that tlie |>riority of one ]>oem over the 
other cannot be made to mst on any certain chronological 
basis. Indeed, the Mahu-bhuraki describes a conflict be¬ 
tween ludc colonists in a district nearer to the earliest 
settlements of the Aryans, while the Kumaymia is oon- 
cerued with a more established kingdom (Ko^ida), and a 
more civilized and luxurious capital city (Ayodbya). 

Before commencing our summary of cither story it will 
be desirable to note more particularly when and how the 
doctrine of divine incamarion was imported into both 
poems, imjiarting to them that religious and sacred 

nindu Spice took ideas from the Homeric poems; or to the suggestion 
of Mr. Tslbt^s Wheeler, that the etory of the Ramsys^ was invented 
to give expression to the hostile feeling end eon(ention between ttie 
BrihmsBS and Boddhiiti of Ceylon, alleged to be represented the 
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character which they have ever ^cc retained, and which is 
a distingnishiog feature in comparing them with the epic 
poetry of other nations. We know from the statements 
of Uegaethenea, preserred in Strabo and Diodorus, that 
the worsliip of Vishnu in his heroic iucarnatione prevailed 
in Hindusiiiu about 300 years before Christ (see note, 
p. 276}. The deifioatiou of great men probably began 
with the desire of the Br^mans to incorporate the most 
eminent Kshatiiya lieroes into their system. It pro¬ 
ceeded, however, from necessity rather than from any 
wish to do honour to the warrior caste. The Buddhistic 
movement in India had broken down the Brahmunical 
monopoly and introduced a rival principle. Some connter- 
acting and equally {lopular czpanuou of religious creed 
seemed essential to the very eiiatence of Brahmanism, 
and it became absolutely ueceasary to present- the people 
with deities of their own as a counter'attrsctiou to Bud¬ 
dhism. Hence the previously human heroes Bama and 
Krishiia were exalted by the Brahmaus to dirine rank, 
and evcu Buddha himself was, in the end, adopted into 
their system and represmited as one of the ten iucarna- 
tiouB of the god Vishgu.' 

But the idea of divine incarnation bad taken poBsesBloD 
of the Hindu miud etill earlier. It is probable that in 
that primeval country, where the ancestors of Greeks and 
Hindus bad their coraiuon home, men satisfied their first 
religious instincts by idcaliziug and worshipping, under 
no defined form and witbont precise ritual, the principal 
forces and energies of nature—the air, the rain, the wind, 

> HsKUim, andaoDted bnmy, ud penonsl itreagtb will slwaTS 
find wonhippen b Indk It is neerded that a number of Fa^jila 
Hindfii commenced wonhippbg the late John Nieholun, one of the 
biavetl end nobleet of men, ander the name Mikkil He endea- 
Toond to pot a itop to the aheurdit^, bat thep penitted b their 
wonh^ potwithitendmg. 
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It la, however, iiecesaary tu refer the iiual couetructioD 
of both poems in their jvesent form to & third aod still 
later epoch, aiid even to asaigo {wrtious of tliem to the 
early centuries of our own era, if we arc to accept as 
integral ^larts of the two Epics such a supplement to the 
Biimayaiia as the Uttara-haptla, and such atlditions to the 
Maha-bliarata aa tlic illmgavad-gllu and Hari*vansa, as well 
as those later episodes which identify Kama and Krishna 
with tlic Supreme Being. And here again in this final con¬ 
struction of both ]iocms, wc must bear in mind, that the 
deification of Kama represents an earlier stage of Vishnu* 
worship than that of Krishna; and that the Ramriyuna, as 
now jircscnted to us, contmna far fewer recent additions 
than the Maha-bhilrata. 

My reasons, therefore, for placing the first Br:Ti)manicuI 
construction of tlie two ludiau Epics in tlie third and 
socoud century B.c. resjiectivcly, and for commencing on 
account of epic {toclry with the 8l»n’ of Kama, rather than 
with that of Pandavus, will be clear. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that the priority of oee ]>oGm over the 
other cannot be made to rest on any certain clironological 
basis, ludoed, the Maha-bburabt describes a conflict be¬ 
tween rude colonists in a district nearer to the earliest 
settlements of the Aryans, while the Kilmayana is con¬ 
cerned with a more established kingdom (Kositlu), and a 
more civilized and luxuiious capital city (Ayodhya). 

Before commencing our summary of cither story it will 
be desirable to note more particularly when and how the 
doctrine of divine incoroatjon was imported into both 
poems, imparting to them that religious and sacred 

Uindn Epics took ideas from the Hoaerio poems; or to the suggestion 
of Mr. Tslbojs Wheeler, that the story of the RamaysM was invented 
to give ezpreesion to the hostile feeling and contention between tim 
Bnhnsns and Buddhists of Oeyha, alleged to be represented ty the 
Bakshissii 
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are able to trace back the development of these anthropo¬ 
morphic ideas to their source in the Big-veda, and thence 
follow them step by step through Hanu, the epic poems, 
and Pur&nas. In the Kg-veda a god Vishnn is often 
named as a manifestatiou of the Solar energy, or rather 
as a form of the Suu; and the pmnt which distinguishes 
him from the others is his striding over the heavens in 
three paces, supposed to symbolize the throe stages of 
the Sun’s daily course in his rising, culminating, and 
setting (see note i, p. 329). Subsetjoently he takes a fore¬ 
most place among the twdve Idityas, or twelve distinct 
forms of the Snii in Uie twelve mouths of the year. In 
the Bcahmanoa he is identified with sacrifice (YajM), 
and onco described as a dwarf (Fomana; ^iitapsth^ 
brihmana XIV. i, 1, 6, 1 . 2, 5,5). In Mann, Brabman, 
the universal Soul, is represented as evolving bis essence 
in the form of Brahma, the Creator of all things, and 
various other visible manifestations of the Deity ore re¬ 
cognized, 08 in the Veda. In Book XII. izi, Vishijn and 
Han (a^iva) are mentioned as present in the human 
body, the former imparting movement to its muscles, the 
latter bestowing strengtL 

In all this, however, there was not enough to satisfy 
the cravings of the human heart for a religion of faith 
in a personal god—a god sympathiziog with humanity, 
and even with the Iowot forms of animal life, loving all 
his creatures, interested in their affaiis, and ever at hand 
to assist them in their difficulries. Nor, on the other 
hand, was there sufficient to meet the demands of other 
constituent parts of nmn’s complex nature for a religion 
of activity and good works; of austerity and subjugation 
of the passions; of contem^ation and higher spiritual 
knowledge. Soon, therefore, the great Spirit of the 
universe began to be viewed still mote anthropomor- 
phically, through the medium of man’s increasing sub- 
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jectivitf, as a Being who not only created nan but 
condescended to human sympAihies, aud placed tiimaalf 
in the closest connection «ith ail his creatures, whether 
gods, men, or onimala 

But first arose the inquiry why and how this great 
Being willed to create at all ? To account for this it was 
conceived that when the muvmal and infinite Being 
Brahma (nom. cose of the netii. Srahman )—the only 
really existing entity, wholly without form and unbound 
and unaffected by the three Gn^ ur by qualities of any 
kind (pp. 85, 107)—wished to create for bis own enter¬ 
tainment the phenomena of the universe, he assumed 
the quality of activity (rajas) and became a mate person 
os Brahma (nom. mm maac.) the Creator. Next, in the 
progrens of still further self-evolution, he willed to invest 
himself with the second quality of goodness (sottvo) as 
Vishpu 1)10 Preserver, and wlUi die third quality of dark¬ 
ness (tantcu)' as f^iva the Destroyer. Tills development 
of the doctrine of triple manifestation (tn-m/irri’), which 
appears first in the bruhmaniacd version of the Indian 
Epics, had already been adumbrated in the Veda in the 
triple form of fire (sec p. 15), aud iu the triad of gods, 
Agni, Surya, aud Indra (see note, p. >6); and iu other 
ways.* 

In fact the Veda, rather than Menu, was the source of 
the later incarnations (see notes, pp. 326-329). It was the 
Vedic Vishnu (connected with Surya, ' the Sun’) who 


^ In the Kumsiwwnb)ia*a IL 4. we have the followingiVanuu 
trimurtaye ivbhyaa prak-m^fel^ liwalnhniMe Ouna-trtt^ia-tihhiigai/a 
l-aUad Ikedam ' Hail to thee triple form, who before 

creatiaD wast aimple Soul, and aftarwerda undoi'went partition for tiie 
digteibntion of the three Gu^' 

* The thirty-three gods (3 mvlUplied by 11) of the mg«veda (IriiAir 
^cadaiOir dmiMiir yaiam, L 34, ii, I. 45, t) pout to the same idea of 
triple mauifestnUon. 
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became VUli^u the worid-prescrrer, while Budra (connected 
with Indra and the Maiuts), the god of tempesta, became 
the world-diaaolver Siva. Under the latter form, tlie 
Supreme lieing is au^^msed to pass from the ojjeration 
of creation and preservation to Uiat of destruction, these 
three separate acta being assigned to separate deities who 
are themselves finite, and obey the universal law of dis< 
solution at the cmlofaK:d[)a(Bcenotc3, p. 330], when they 
again become merged in simple Soul (icvof'^ctnian). But as 
it was essential that even the god of dissolution should con* 
nect himself with humanity, and aa, according to a funda¬ 
mental dogma of Hindhiain, all death leads to new life, 
all dcatructinu to reproduction, it vm natural that the 
latter operation should be clioseii as tlic link of connection, 
rather tlian tho former. Ilia funciioii of destroyer is, 
therefore, iiitercliaogwl with that of creator (note 3, 
p- 323); he liimseif is called Siva, ‘ the Auspicious,' and 
his tbaracler is oftener typified by the reproductive Lirrga 
(without uccessoty implication of sensual ideas) than by 
any symbol of dcatruction. Under ihia image, in fact, ho 
is generally woraliip]icd in Imlia.' Nevcrllielcss, he is also 
represented in human form, living in tlie Ilinialnya moun¬ 
tains along with his wife Farvatl,* somotimes in the act 


^ Twelve celebeeted liii.giie wen tet up, about ibe tentli century, in 
twelve great abrinee, in twelve chief ei^si of InJin, uf which Somnath 
ww one. The lepreeentation of the generative organ is not offeneive 
to delicacy even when tuitnuuded by tho Youi, or fomiLle symbol. 
Quite enough, however, is implied (0 account for the degeneration of 
S’iva-woTship in modem timet, w eipmsed in the works called Tantras 
and in the pncticei of the ^iktea He repreaentation of S’iva u 
Ardhanorl, half male, half femal^ eymliolins the unity of the gene- 
rative principle. Some think the god Siva with the Lin-ga {FhaUee} 
wot adq>led by the Aiyinsfrom tbeabotiginea The word S'iva means 
‘ Buipunooe,’ and bebg first applied euphemistically to the god of tom- 
peeta (Rudra) afterwards ptsaed into the name of the god of deetraotion. 

* He Uiti or aetive energy of a deity is personified u his wife, and 
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of trampling on and destroying demons, wearing round 
his black neck (nila-kaMha) a serpent and a necklace of 
skulls, and furnished with a whole apparatus of external 
emblems (such as a white boll on which he rides, a 
crescent, a trident,' tiger’s skin, elephant’s skin, rattle, 
noose, &c.), the exa^cration of which imparts a childish 
and grotesque character to Hiudn symbolism when re¬ 
garded from a European point of view. Again, Maha* 
deva, or the great deity ^iva, is sonictinies couiiccted with 
humauity iu one other pcrsomiicutioQ very different from 
that just noted, viz., that of an austere naked ascetic, with 
matted hair* (Dig-ambara, living in a forest 

apart from his consort, abiding in one spot fixed and 
immovable ( 5 t/uZnu)—teaching men by his own example, 
first, the power to be acquired by penaucc (^tpao), morti* 
ficatiou of the body,* and suppression of the passions; 
aud, Kvcoiirlly, the great virtue of ul)stract meditation 
(samdef/d), us Icadiug to the loftiest spiritual know- 
lodge {jiiniia) and ultimately to union (yo^a) or actual 


tli»e wliu wnvniiiii iliu feiuuki prindphi ar» calleU STiktus. Puivstt, 
(1«iij;1it<!r of the miiinittiin, and worshipped iiniler the nnmo Diirgu in 
Uenf'nl, u the cliicf obj««t of the ndorntion of ond TiiDtrikui. 

11'tiii thiiie-pnnigml symbol may denote crestion, ilostruction, and 
regeneration. He has also three oyOK (one of which is in Lis forehoid), 
in aliusion to either the three Vedns or time pwt, prexout, and future 
(wiieuce he is called Trif-imliata), and five feces (wbeiico his name 
PoRmflaiia); tlie creecent moos oko ayndx’lising his powvr nvur the 
meaaurGjneot of time. He ia sotBoUnes raid to unnifeet himself under 
eight forms—ether, air, fire, water, earUi, sun, moon, thn sacrificing 
priest (whence his name Asftfo-murti). His block throat was caused 
by the deadly poison churned out of the ocean, which would have 
destroyed the univoree hod he not swallowed it. 

* Tlie hair is so worn by Hivo-worehipping Yogis (sm ]>. 95). 

* In Mahii-bhiLrata, Hauptika-parvun 769, Enhm^ the Creator, ia 
represented as calling on Kva to create living creatures; and the 
latter, to qualify himself for the task, undergoes a severe penance 
under water, 
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identification with the great Spirit of the nniveiae 
(PoronwtTnon).* 

These three znanifestatiooe of Brahn^ Visbi^u, and 
^iva, whose functions are sometitnes interchanged,' exhibit 
the three sides of Hiuduiem as developed in the epic 
poems, and still more unfolded in the subsequent Furunos. 
The fir^t is the religion of activity and works, the second 
that of faith and love, the third that of austerity, con- 
templutioii, and spintual knowledge. This last is regarded 
as the highest, because it sims at entire cessation of action 
and total effacement of all personal entity and identity 
by absorption into simple Soul- 

In medieval times bitter rivalries and disputes sprung 
up between the upltoldeis of these three doctrines ex* 

'In the ehannterof *liml of ehetnet ipoJUuum,'Sivn ii called 
Yvjtia. Yngi*. Indeed, in mnM of the Poribu the urigiii of tbe Yoga 
(Me p. 94) ii weribed to ?tv& In Bnok L 55 ud ill. 45-50 of the 
XuaH.re.eunbhera, end m tbe opening ioTooettinn or Nundr of tbe 
UridCbiikatiki, Uiere i« 0 deecriptioo of ifivs’e poetuio end whole ep- 
peonoco wbile engaged in ptafound neditetion. He it seoUd on bis 
bome in the posture celled par^ernht-lmdha (p. 93, note 2}, witii bis 
breath suppreued and hie viuoti fixed on bis new. While in this 
lituation tbe god of love attempted to inspiro him with afledioD for 
Firvati, daughter of Himalaya, in order that a eon might be bom to 
Siva for the destnetion of tbe Ihutyi Tanka, who bed axtoiied, by 
his penancee, M man; bows from Brabmii, that the whole univene 
had became subject to him. Sira, iodignast at tbe iulemiptian of Lie 
austerities, reduced KAma (Lora) to ashco by a flash from bis eye. 
ParvaU then herself followed ^ra's emuple, and commenred a course 
of penance whereby she condiiatod ^ra and became hii wife. A son, 
Karttikeya, ‘god of war,’ was tlm bom, who killed Tiiroka. Tliis is 
tbe subject of the Kumwa-eambbara. use of asliee rubbed upon 
the body and of Hudniksba brntiee, to form rosaries, it of great im¬ 
portance in Siva-worsbip. 

' Thus, Visbnn-worsbip (Hbo IHra-woisbip) is connected with the 
highest spiritual knowledge in tbe BLagavad-gftii. See also note 3, 
p. 323. In some parte of India a saint Dottatnya is revered as 
eombiniog the Hindu Triad in himself. 
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pressed by tbe worship of Brubm^ Vishnu, aud ^iva' 
respectively. Each sect was jealous of the supenority of 
liis own a3r8tein, and particular Pur^as were devoted to 


‘ Bralimu, ‘ the Croalor,' hoirofer, u mpposed to bsve done bil 
work. Heuce the wonship of this nenifestation fell into desuetude, 
und only iu one place do tnoee of it eontinue, vi&, I'uRhkara in Ajnur 
(RajpuUinii). Even the wonhipof the other two menifiistetione begun 
in time to languish, until that of ^va wns reeived by the grout teacher 
and reformer San'kai^iya (itaiBeUinee deecrihed as an incarnation of 
S'iva) in the eighth century; end thet of Yishiiu or Kriehiia by Itami- 
nuja in the twelfth, and by Veilebhii<arya at the end of the jifteenth. 
S'iva ie now the favourite nanifeetation with Biuhnians and the better 
clnwee, as Ki’isbua is with the othm. BcAkres ie a etrongbold of 
Hiva-worahip (whence hU name Ruahnatha), hut evim thore Rpehria ii 
the pupnlur god of the lower ordera The chiefs of many uioiiosteriae 
in the Boulli of India aru to tius day colled j^an'karuiluryea A popular 
festival, or rathei' fast (ii/<ac<<M, emfa), celled .S’ivo-r.itri, in honour of 
the god Slvu (under the fortn »f the lin-gn), is kept for a whole day 
und night, on the t4lii of the dark half of the uionth Jdugha (January 
—Eoliruaiy). The epring feetival {nUata), commonly culled lihll or 
Holi, oelebnited a few days botore the full moon uf Phulguna (February 
—Sluich), und still more popular ihan the lost, is oaid to be in honour 
of Kiiahiia und the Gople dancing round fires. Their frolics are com- 
memorated in a variety of sports and jokeo. In some pnrti of India 
the HolI concs(iands to tlie Dohs-yatra or 'swinging festival,'when 
figures of Krishna aud his favourite wife Kidba are awung iu an orna¬ 
mented swing. The Divol) (dipu/i) or ' fearivnl of lights,’ at the end of 
Asvin aud beginning <if Kortik (October—November), is in honour of 
Vishnu’s wife l«kshou. Thoeo iriw worship Purgu or I’urvati, wife of 
b'iva, are called t^ktaa (see note a, p. 322). Besides the three prin> 
eijad sects of AutMU, Vaialiitaeait, and three other inferior ones 

are often named, via, the Git/apatsat or worshippers of Goiui-pati or 
Oanesa, the Sauiyan or Simra*, wonhii^>ers of Buq-u, ‘ the sun,' and 
the Blmgavatax, who are supposed to wor^ip Bliagavat, 'the Supreme 
Being.' There ore also the Sikhs of the Pafijab, disciples of Guru 
I^nak Kliftb —born near lohMe—who in the reign of Baber, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, attempted to comlane Hinduism with 
Isliim, and prcnnulgated about the time of our BeformuUon a book 
called the Adi Grantho, 'ilret Bodt' (prohibiting idol-wotehip and 
teadring the unity of the Godhead pantheutically), as a kind of new 
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the exaltation of the one god or the other, Bat iu the 
present day the strife of sects has generally given way 
to universal toleration, and a lilieral school of theology 
has arisen in India. Most thinking men among the 
educated classes, whatever may be the form of religion to 
which they nominally incline, r^ard the names Brahma, 
Kama, KriBhii.a, and Siva as mere convenient symbols 
for different manifestations of the one Supreme Being, 
who may he woTship[)ed under different externa] forms 
and by separate method.^, according to the disposition, 
circumstancea, and preference (tsAfi) of his worshippers. 
They hold, iu short, that there arc three wtiys or means of 
salvatiou, i. the way of works {human), 2. that of faith 
{bfuikti), 3. that of spiritual knowledge {jMna ); and 
heaven, they assert, may be reached i>y any one of these 
three roads nr by a combinarion of all. I'he second, 
however, represents the {)OpQlar side of the Indian creed, 
as of all religions, ftdse or true. 

It is as Vishnu, then, that the Supreme Being, accord¬ 
ing to the Hindus, exhibited his sympathy with human 
trials, his love for the human race, his respect for all 
forms of life, und his eondesceosion towards even the 
inferior animals as integral parts of his creation. Por¬ 
tions of liis essence, they assert, became incarnate in 
the lower animals, as well os in men, to rescue the 
world in great emergencies. Nine principal occasions 
have already Occurred in which the god has thus 
interposed for the salvation of his creatures. A tenth 


Veda, llo wm saeceeded bj luw otiter Oiinw, well of whua was io 
Mine way remarkable. Hie tsutb, daviiid, added another ‘ Book ’ to 
the first, and, neetiog with penecotion under Auningzlb, converted 
the Sikhi fi«m peaceable dixiptea e( a peculiar toiuher into a military 
nation and enemiea of the Mogul enijun. Hie iiikb chiefs formed 
themtelves into confederacies called Mimla, orei- whom Bunjit Sigh 
eventoally became rapieme. 
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has still to take place. These incaruations arc briefly as 
follows: 

1. Matsija, the fish. la this Vish&n became a fish to 
save the seventh Manu, the iitogenitor of the liuman race, 
from the universal deluge.* (See the story told p. 393.) 

2. A’llnna,* the tortmsc. In this he descended to aid 
in rec^ovcriiig certain valuable articl(» lost in the deluge. 
For tills purpose lie stationed himself as a tortoise at 
the bottom of the ocean, that his back might serve as 
a }iivot for the mountmn Maiidars, around which the 
gods and demons twisted the great serpent Vasuki. They 
then stood oppo.sitc to each other, and nsiug the snake 
as a rope and the mountain aa a churning-stick, churned 
the ocean * for the recovery of the Amrita or ‘ ncctiir,' the 
goddess Lakshmi,’ utid twelve other sacred things which 
had been lost in tlic depths. 

3. VareZ/ta, the boar. In this he descended to deliver 
the world from the (lower of a demon called Hirany&kshs, 
who had seized the earth and carried it down into the 

’ It nhould !«lavntiunvd Uiat thr Bbii^vHU-pumiia giv«i twmity-two 
inianiationi of Viibiia. Hair’o Text* IT. 156. 

* The oUwt veivioD of Uii* legend, vbiob faroisbed the germ of the 
subsequent incerDatiun, ie found in Uio HetA]«the-bribzna^ aa gives 
pp. 30-31 of this volume. Hie tsgeod is alao told in Mabii-bhanto 
Vtna-parvan 13747, &c., where the ludiis repie*eat«d as an incarnation 
of Brahmu; tad in the Bhaguvstn-purana Till. 24, 7, where it ie 
identified with Viehou. Muir'aTextol. 208, Ait 

’ In S'atapatha-bzshniBiie TIL 4, 3> 5 , Prajipati (or Brthmil) is eeid 
to have assumed the form of tbe totimte : ' Having assumed the fonn 
of a tortoise, Prajapnti created o^^ng. Hiat which he created he 
made (akarot); hew the woid kirma.’ Muir^ Texts IT. 27. 

* In this there appear* to be an anegory.'and tbe leeson that may be 
supposed to be taught is, that oothing valuable can be produced or 
recovered by man without great lahoor—without, as it were, etining 
the loweet depths of hie whole nature. 

* Goddeu of beauty, and wife of Tlibvn, a kind of Hindn Tenni, 
Aphrodite (i^fsdfni, ‘foaD-bon’). 
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lowest depths of the sea. V^qu, as a boat, dived into 
the abyss, and after a coateat of a thousand years, slew 
the moQstcT and raised the earth.* In the earlier legends 
the universe is represented as a moss of water, and the 
earth being submerged, was npheaved by the tusks of 
the divine boar. According to some, the object of this 
incarnation was to recover the lost Vedas. It is notice¬ 
able that the first three iucumations are all connected 
with the tradition of a universal deluge. 

4. Nara-sinha, the mau-lioii. In tliis he assumed the 
shape of a creature, half man, liolf lion, to deliver the 
world from the tyranny of a demon called Hirai>ya-ka 4 ipu, 
who had obtained u boon from Brahma that lie should 
not be slain by either god or man or iinimnl Hence he 
became so powerful that he usurped the dominion of the 
three worlds, and appropriate*! the sacrifices made to 
the gods. When his pious son Prahloda praised VisbQu, 
the demon tried to destroy the boy. but Vishnu appeared 
out of a pillar in the form Nara-sioha and tore HirnDyu* 
kolipu to pieces. 

These first four iecaroations are said to have taken 
place in the Satya or first age of the world. 

5. Vamam, the dwarf. In the second or Treta age 
Vishnu descended as a dwarf, to deprive the demon 
Bali (who resembles Biivana and Kansa in the stories of 


> !nia genus of Uie fable in tiwsvlisr Utantnre an Tsr; umpla In 
Tuttiriya-bnhoana L i, 3, 5, «« nad; ‘His uoivene was formerly 
water. Fiajipati, as a boar, pimped boaeaUi. He found the earth 
below. Bnaking oS a partioo of bar ba roaa to the aorface.' In 
Efatapatba'brUnuQa XIT. 1, s, ii, oooura tbe followiDg: 'The aaitb 
wu formerly ao large—Simbo, a boar, raiaad her up ’ (Hoir’a Tezti 
IV, a;). In the Bimayana IL ito, Brahn^ not Viihnu, ta repre- 
aantad u takisg the form of the boar: 'All was water only in wbidi 
the «r(h was formed. Thanea aroa BrahnA He, becoming a boar, 
raised up the earth,' && 6aa Muir's Ihxta L 53, IT. 36, &c. 
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Bama and E^ish^) of the dcmiDion of the three worlde. 
Vishpn presented himself before him as a dimlnutlTe man, 
and solicited as much land as he could step in three paces. 
When his request was granted he strided in two steps 
over heaven and earth, hot ont of compassion left the 
lower world or Fatfila in the demon’s possession.' 

6. Paraaurrdnia, Rama with the axe. In this Vishnu 
was bom as the son of the Brahman Jamad-agni and 
descendant of Bhrigu, in the second age, to restrain the 
Kshatriyas from arrogating dominion over the Bruhmani* 
cai caste, Parasu-rama is siud to have cleared the earth 
twenty-one times of the Kshalriya class' (see p. 347). 


' The gnrm of this inearn&tion in tits Rig-vaila 1 qooU one pu- 
uge; ‘Viab^iu utrode over this (aniveKe); in thiM plecca lie planted 
hia step’ ( 1 . as, 17). Hcdm VMina i* ciOled 7Vi’4^>n»ia. See also 
p. 310 of this volume and Muir’s Texts, vol. iv. p. 63. An uccount of 
the Dwarf incamatioD is given in Kama;tna (Seblegel) I. 31, s, and 
(Bombay «d.) 1 . sq, >, die. (Gemeio L 3s, sX ^ 1 ’ ^ noticed in the 
Mahi-bb&rata, Siinti-parvan U943, io., Vana-parvan 484, bt. 

* Though DOW legBded as the type of Brubmajusni, amyed 

in opposition to the militeiy caste, be wu probably, in the lint intUnee, 
the hero of a quarrel caused a Kdistriya stealing a oow from a 
Brihioan named Janiad.agnL 1 b revenge, his sou Paiaiiu-rima slew 
the Kshatriya, apon which (be other Kahatriyas murdsrod JamadAgni, 
and a fierce contest ensued betwee n bis eos and the murderers. Ail 
this pointe to the historical hot of constant straggles between the two 
leading clisiei, and it may be inferred from the oircumitance that 
Parafiu-rajna is described as fighting with (and conquered by) Bima- 
daudra, as well as with Bhlshaa in the Mohi-bbarata, that the 
Kshatriyas held their own if tb^ did rut gain the upper band. Hm 
story of Partto-nna is told in the Yiaa-pamn 11071, &&, and in 
the S£nti-pamn 1707, Ao.; also in the hinth book of the Bhagavata 
and in the Fadma and Agni Poiinaa^ In the Vana-ptrvan 8679, 
Paradu-tima is deaeribed u struck ts a sebas by Rama.euidnL nie 
Udyoga-pamn 7141, fte., relates the long ringle combat between 
Bantbi-rima and lUiTshma. They both repeatedly strike eedi other 
Xnrimately thqr ace pemaded by some Mania (0 leave off 
fitting. In Adi'pemn S7a-i8^ the destnistioo of the Kshatriyas 
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Rdma (commonly called Rmarcandra,’ ‘the mild 
or moon*like RHma’), the hero of the Ramfiyana, son of 
king Baiiaratha of the Solar rac^ and therefore a Ksha- 
triya. Vislinn took this form at the close of the second 
or Trcta age, tu destroy the demon Ravaqa (see p. 343). 

8 . Krish-na, ‘the dark god’—the most popular of all 
the later deities of India.* Tliis iocariiation of Vishnu, 
at the end of the Dvri|>ara or tlrird age of the world,’ 


by I'knuu-i'uiun is ssid Ui bkn: Ukon pWe between the Tretii and 
Dvripnm Muir'e Tuxla I. 447. Tredilion nuriboi Uie funmttion 
of tiif Malsbir ro&et to TSn^-nuue, wbo is Mid to have onm^ieiUd 
the oeesn to retire and to luiTe eaueed fiesures in Uie wcKtem Glmts by 
blow of hif ue. 

t Tlio addition ot Candra, to disUnguisb Ibis mmu fion the oUier 
two, is only found in the later Uteralure (oee note, p. j6o), 

’ Kapecully iu Bengal. In the n]>(ier provinces {csoopt at Matiiura 
or Mnttnt, Kriidiiie'e own dty), Onde, BeW, and tho greater part of 
Hindnetiin Ihoper, the Mve&tb bteemetkm, Biiuia-^andn, u prinrijiatly 
woTsbipped. That Kri'hiia-wotabip is eomparativnly modern U shown 
by tbc! fact tliat iu tbe obi iloddbist Sdtras the gods reverenced at tbe 
time BnddhUm aroee aru named, vis., Bnlmu, Naniyaiia, S’iva, Indra, 
Ac., but nut Krisb^ 

' The Kali-yuga or fourth age of tbe worid vdj> supposed to oom- 
nence tt the death uf Kiiebna. Heoee the events of tbe Mohil-hbarata 
must have taken place during the third or Dvapara age, and those 
of the Riinuyaiia at tho end of tbe aecond or Treta age. liWm the 
gambling scene in tbe Second Act of Ibo Uri^Chiketika, it ie probable 
that the names of tbe four ages are connected with throws of dice; 
Kiita being tho best throw; Treta, tbe throw of three or tbe HBcond 
best throw; and Dvapara, the throw of two or a worse throw; the 
worst of ell being KalL The Diiidn notion sppeBrs to have bean that 
gambling prevailed eepecially in the Dvapara and Kali^Yngas. In 
tbe episode of Nala, the penonified Dvapara enters into the dice, and 
the personifiod Kati into NaK hiasaif, who is then eased with the 
fated passian for play. The Hinds idea ot a succession of four Yugas 
or ages, in which a gradual deterioration of the human race takaa 
(daoa, hM its counterpart among the Komans in the Golden, Klver, 
Bmen, ai^ Iron ages, as deaeribed in Ovid’s UeUmorphoHS (L 89, 
&C.). But the Hindu lysten of mundane periods ia more elabontety 
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s the eighth son of Vasu-dcva and DevakI of the Lauar 
ice, -was for the dcatructiou of the tyrant Kansa, the 
cpresentative of the prindple of evil, coircspouding to 
tavauii in the previous incarnation. 

The details of the later life of Krishua have been intcr- 
roveu with the later portions of the Maha-bharata, but 
hey do not belong to the plot, and they might he omitted 
without imparing ita unity. He is certainly not the hero 
if the great Epic. He appears aa a great chief who takes 
he part of the real heroes—the Papdavas '—and his 
:laima to deilicatiou arc often disputed. His earlier days 
lud juvenile feats, though not found in the oldest parts 
)f the Maha-hharata, may be gathered from the HarUvanfia 
md Purapus, especially the tenth book of the Bhagavata* 
}untQa, from which we leant as foDows 

'xtwiileil, Mid (inrliii{ie agreef better with modeiTi Bcientiiio tbeorieii 
wo p. 17K, note 2). A Midu-yofis or period of four sgee coispriwK 
12,000 yoai's of lUe god«, «hieli (acegrdiog to the Viybi>u-puru>a) are 
iquitl to 12,000 X 3<io (the auuined number of dnyK in an ordinary 
luar), uiid tbeiidure to 4,320,000 yean of murtab, wLen nnother cycle 
]{four agot u commenced. One tbouaeiid of Uinw pciiodH of four agw 
jonatitute a Kalpa ur day of Urahmi.-4,320,000,000 human yeara 
(comprising under it fourteen Hanv-antanx or periods presided over 
liy fourteen suouessiTC Muius), after which there is a universal collapse 
[pratinaHcara, vialut-jmiluytt) of all oteatioB — iecludbg Biubmii, Vishnu, 
^Ta, gods, demons, oies, acimaiK—into Brahman or Kimple l«ing. In 
the present Kolpu or Aeon, rix Manw have passed away, of whom 
the first was Svayambhuva, present or snventb being YaivasTata, 
Uanu’s account is confused, and scoie think the periods of his four 
Vugas are no more than 4800, 3600, 2400^ and isoo oi-dinaiy years 
respectively (Mann 1 fip-yiX 'Hiwe is no allusion to mundane periods 
in the filig^veda, but there is in the Aitsreya-brahmana (VII. 15). IRie 
present Ksli-yuga.is reckoned to have began Tebruaiy iStb, 3102 
itc. at midnight, on the meridian of Ujjayinl. Whitney’s 2nd Series 
of Oriental Studies, p. 366; Hiur’s Texts 1 . 43; Weber’s Indisehe 
Studien 1 .286, 46a 

' Ister additions to the Mihi'blmU make the Pindavas also inear- 
natiaDS of certain deities. 
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Yuu-dm (a deiceadaot of tiie Tadn who with Poru, u ioqr of 
Tajriiti, fomied tha two branohea of the lunar djnaety) had two wiree, 
Bohiiil and Devaki. The latter had ^ht bom, of whom the eighth 
was Kfishq^ It was predioted that one of theie would kill Kansa, 
king of Uathuni and cousin of DevakL He therefore imprisoned 
Vssu-deva and his wifh, and alow their first sis children. The sitventh, 
Bala-nma, was abstracted fr«n Devakrs womb, transferred to that of 
Bohuit, and thufi sared. Ihe eighth was Kfishns, bom with black 
akin and the mark called Sri-atUa on hu breast.' His father, Vasu- 
dera, eeca])ed from Machutu with the child, and, favoured bj the gods, 
found a herdsman named Nanda—of the mco of the Yadavas^-whose 
wife, Yadoda, had just had a ami, whom VaRu.drva convoyed to Devaki, 
after sufaatituting his own son in ila pkoa Nanda took the infant 
Krishna and Mttled first in Goknla or Vmj», and afterwards in 
Yfindilvano, where Krishna and Bala-rjma grew up together, roaming 
in the wouds, and joining in tho sports of thn bsrdsIDl^n'8 suns. While 
etill a boy, Kfishim destroyed the serpnil K;diya, and lifted up the 
mountain (iovardhaua im his finger to slielter llie Gopis from the 
wrath of Indro, who, enraged by their lov« for Xrislii.ui, tried to destroy 
them by a deluge. Ue is deambed as ^rting constantly with thosa 
Oopis or shopherdcssea, of whom a thoosiiiid 1>ecame his wives, though 
only eight are epaeilied, lUdbi bwg Ute favourite. Krishna built 
Dvankii in Gujsiit, and (hither transported the iiiLabitanu of Hatbun'i 
after killing Kaqaa. 

Accotdiag to Bome, Krislifia is sot an iiu^ation uf 
VishDU, but VUlif^u hioosclf; in which caK, Baia-rdma, 
‘ the strong Rama,' * bora at tbe end of the Dvapara ur 
third age of the world, assonof Vasu-devaand Devaki, and 

' Tbe annivneaiy of tbe birthday Krishna, called Janmsehtami, 
because his birth ie eoid to have occumd on the eighth day of the 
month Bhiidia (August—Septoidter}, b celebrated as a great festival. 
Professor Weber baa latdy pubiidted eome valuable information on 
this subject. 

* This third Bama, niually heM to be the eeventh ion of Yuu- 
devi, and sometioM oaUsd Ealayudim, ‘armed with a ploughihaped 
weapon,’ eometimef Aferalta, 'clab-tmed,' is the Hindfi Hereulea 
In Uahi-bhirata L 7308 (as well w b tbe YbliQU-pnrana), he b said 
to have been produced from a white bsir of Yuhqn, as Erbbna was 
from a Uaek. Ebewhere ha b aid to be an incamadon of the great 
serpent ?eiha,and m Anofisana-parvan 6163 be b regarded as a 
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elder brother of KrishQa, is sometimes substituted for 
Knshua as the eightb incarnatimi of Vishnu. 

9, Bvddha. According to the Brahmans, Vishuu as¬ 
sumed the form of the great sceptical philosopher, in 
the fourth age of the world, to delude the Deityas or 
demons into neglecting the worahip of the gods, and 
thus exposing them to destruclioD. 

10. Katki or KalHn, who is yet to appear at the close 
of the fourth or Kali age, when the world has become 
wholly depraved, for the final destraction of the wicked, 
for the re-establishment of righteousnoss upon the earth, 
and the renovation of all creation wiih a return to a new 
age of purity {satya~yuga). According to some, he will 
be revealed in the sky, seated on a white horse, with a 
drawn sword in his band, biasing like a comet/ 

Looking more closely at these ten incjiruations, we may 
observe that in the first three Vishnu is supposed to be 
present in the body of animals, and in the fourth tv take 
the form of a being half animal, half human. This liMt 
may be regarded ns a kind of btermedintc link, tbo object 


Niga, or MDii-divine being, half mn, half serpent; and at his death 
(recorded in Mauaalt-parvan 117), abrge Naga is described as oouing 
out of bis xnuuth and entering the ocean. Diodorus Biculu^ in his 
account of Uie lodiana (II. 39), bus the following:—‘ It is eaid that 
Henoles also <« well as tuinni, wtw^ipped by the inhabitants of the 
monntains) lived amongst them; and, like the Greeks, they represent 
him with a club and Uon'a ekhi; and that is strength of body and 
bravery, be excelled all mortak, and purged the earth and sea from 
monsten (ds'iei). And that ainee he bad numerous eons from his 
many wive^ but only one daughter, when they were grown a{s be 
divided the whole of India into eqnal parts, 10 that each of his sona 
should have a kingdom of bis own, and hia one daughter he made 
qneen. And that he founded miny dtisa, and among them the largeat 
and most celebrated was Palibotbra {naXtlN^pa); and that after his 
death, be obtained divine hononia.' 

t Soiwwdiftj to Yishnu-punna lY. S4, be is to be bom as Kslki in 
the baily of YishfU-ytiai, an ancisit Brahman of Samhhala. 
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of which is to prevent too great abraptaess in connectiog 
the Deity with the higher forms of worldly existence, 
From the mixed m&nifestation of half a lion, half a mao, 
the transitioii ia uatQtal to that of a complete man. The 
divine essence passing into human forms commences with 
the smallest type of hninanity, represcnicd by a dwarf. 
Thence it rises to mighty heroes, who deliver the world 
from the oppression of evil demons and tyrants whose 
power increases with the deterioration of mankind during 
the four ages. In the tenth and final manifestation, which 
remains to be revealed, evil and wickedness arc to be 
entirely rooted out. We see iu all this the working of 
the Hindh idea of trausmigration. Even in Mima’s time 
it was uQ accepted dogma that the souls of men, popularly 
regarded as cmauatioos from the Deity, might descend 
into the bodies of auimala, or rise to thoae of higher 
beinga It was therefore an easy expanuon of such a 
doctriuQ to imagine the divine Soul itself os pasang 
through various stages of iueamatioB for the delivery of 
the world from the effects of evU and sin, and for the 
mainteuance of order io the whole cycle of creation. 

Let me introduce here a curious legend from the Bba- 
gavata-pur&na X. Izxxix.—also told in the Prem Sagar. 

I translate it (with a little amplification} as well illus¬ 
trating tho distinctive characters of the three gods, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and &va. (The Sanskrit text is given 
atp. 516.) 

The greet eege Bhfign, oneof the tm Hahtrahii or primevel petrurehs 
meted hy the first Huo (L 35), wee aehed which god wu tho greeteet. 
He Bud he woold endeerour to eHertein, end firrt went to Brehma; 
on epproeching whom, he pnrpoeelj omitted en obeinnoe. Hpot this, 
the god reprehended him tci; eererelj, hut wee pemfied by BeeeonebU 
epologiee. Best he entered the ehode d Sin, in Kulaee, end omitted 
to rStum the god’e eektetioo. The vindictive deity wee enreged, end 
would heve deetioyed the age, but wu candlieted by hie wife Fimtl. 
Izetly, he r^eiied to Veikvnthe, the heeven of Tiehnn, whem be found 
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uleep with his hwd on Lakohml's To make a trial of hia for- 
liearance, he boliUj gare the god a kidc on hii braaat, which awoke 
him. Inetead of ahowing anger, hovevar, the god aroae, and on aeeing 
Bhrigu, inquired tenderly whether hia foot waa hurt, and then pro¬ 
ceeded Ui ruh it gently. ‘ Thia,' said Bbiigu, ' ia the mightieat god; 
he overpowers by the most potent of aS waapona—ajinpalliy and 
generueity.' 


The RamaytuM. 

I proceed now to give a lirief account of Valmiki's* 
poem, the Eamayai^a (Rima^tyana, ‘ the goings or doings 
of Rama’), tvhich in its present form consists of about 
34,000 atanzaa, mostly in the common heroic Anushtubh 
metre.’ 

It should be noted in the first place that the purity of 


* Valmiki ia tliought to have been horn in that part of India which 
eorraeponda to Koiala, the chief (own tA wliicb wua Ayodhya (rvigned 
over BaMratha, VAma’a father), and which waa cloio to the region 
of Vidah^ wboiie king, Janaka, wae the fothar of KIU, am) wboae con* 
nectiun with Yi\jiiava 1 kya ia deaertbed ia tbo Biihwana of (Lo White 
Y^jur-veda, and in wtne of the Haba-bhanta legenda TiJmIki huneelf 
ia believed to have been an adherent of the Black Yujur-veda, and it ia 
certain that the atory of Bama was eaiofully preserved among the Tait- 
tiiiyakaa, and that Volmiki ioterweavoa their legenda into bin narrative. 
According to Mr, Coat (Calcutta Review XLV.) Yilmiki raeided on the 
banka of tho Jumna, noar its cooSaeooe wHh the Qangea at Allahabad ; 
and tradition hao matked a bill in tbedialnet of Banda, in Bundelkund, 
aa hia abode. Some actually aaaeri that ha began life as a highway 
robber, but repenting of hia misdeade, betook huziaelf to a hermitage 
on this hill, where he eventually reoeaved Site, the wife of Riiina, when 
banished by her over-aenaitive bmband. There were born her two 
aoiui, Eu^ and Lava (aametimee combined into one oonpouod, thua— 
Xudi-foMu), who were taught to aiag tha poem descriptive of their 
unknown father'a aetione, and from whom an traced the proudest 
Rajput caatea. The reviewer thinka it not unlikely that Valmlld may 
have been contemporaneous with the heroes whom he dsecribea 

* Ibe metre m whid the greater part of the Ramaya^ and Maha> 
Uiirata ia written ia the oonunon Tioka (see my Benakrit Grammar, 
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its text lias been exposed to risks, wbicli tiie ion^ E^c 
has escaped. Its story was more popular aod attrsetire. 
It was sliorter, and far less burdened with digressions ; 
it had more unit; of plot; its language was simpler and 
presented fewer difficulties. As a result of these circum¬ 
stances it was more easily committed to memory. Hence 
it happened that, even after tiic final settlement of its 
text, it became orally enrrent over a great part of India. 
We know from the funrih chapter of the first book that 
it had its minstrels and reciters like the Greek 
and vuiatioDS in the wording of the namtives became 
almost unavoidable. Id process of time, as written copies 
of the poem multiplied, the nofetb^red flow of the common 
heroic metre facUitated alight alterations and interpols^ 
tions by transcribers who sometimes aimed at being poets 
themselves. Hence we have at least three versions of 
the text of the poem: one belonging to Benares and the 
North-west; another, which is genersUy, though not 
always, more diffuse and open to suspicion of interpola¬ 
tions, peculiar to Oalcntta and Bengal Proper; and a 
third, to Western India (Bombay). These principal recen¬ 
sions, as well as all the known MSS., whatever may be 
their occasional variations,! divide the poem into seven 
books, as follows:— 


935), in which onl; Gtc ojUaUec oot of lizUnt is each Use ere reall; 
find. TbeothercnavbeciUMrloagorAort. TheIndn-wyriTiriet; 
of Triahtabh ia, howcTer, heqaenOv wed is the Maha-hhaiaU; and in 
the Bamajana, at the end of (he diaptei^ we hm oftra the JagaU 
(Oram. 937, 941). The former of these has eleven ayllablM to the 
halfJine, the latter twelve; end the quantitjr of ever; syllable being 
fixed, Uieie ii leai eusplidty end freedam of style. 

> Frofeeeor Weber ^owe that the variations now discovered in MSS. 
of the lUmiiyau in different parts of India are so great, that it is no 
longer poeeible to talk of three leoenaione only. With regard to the 
Bengal (Oauda) recension, it oay be ofaiarved that in tbal part of 
Ipdia, where there is less demand tor M88., leemed non have been 
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1. Bala^ha^ia, the eoclion relating te ^ be^hood of Rama. 7. Ayo- 
dliydJc, deacriptive of the tran«aeti<ma in Ajrodhja and the banuh- 
moDt of Rama bj his father, king Daiarathi. 3. Ara^^a-I;', narrating 
event!) in the forest-abode of Rana after his banishment, inclading 
the carrying off of Kta by Rava^ 4. detailing the 

occurrences at Kisbkindhya, the ea|Htal <dty of llama’s ally Sugrtva 
5. £unifa)'a-A:‘, ‘ the heoatiful section,’ giving an aocuunt of tho miracles 
by which the passage 0! the straits and the arrival of tho invnding 
armies in Lan-ka (Ceylon) were effected. 6. YtuUka-i’^ describing 
tlie actual war with Havana in Ten-kii, the virtory over his armies and 
his destruction by lUmo, the recovery of Kts, ths return to Ayodhya, 
thii reunion of the four bnitiiem, and fine) oaronation of Rumo. 7. Utta- 
ra-k", narrating the concluding eventx of the Ltstory of Riiiua after hit 
coronation on retoming to Ayodhyit—Us sensitiveness to the gossip 
and scandal of the citisons, his conseqneni banishment of Site to the 
humilage of Vidmiki, notwithstanding the aleolute certainty of her 
blameless conduct during her captivity in Ravo^’s the birth of 

his twiu sous, Kuta and Lava, in the bennitage^ his final rouniem with 
her, au'l translation to heaven. All this snpplement to the story has 
been drauMtiMd by Bbava-bhuti in his TTUarn'rama-daritra, and the 
whole previous history in bis Hobi-viia-daritn. 

Wo liuTc (ilroady noted that tho eeventb Book, well 


their own scribus, and Lave always tanperod more freely with original 
texts than the unlearned copykle of the North. In 1806 and iSie 
Cnrcy and Marshman published the text and troiuJation of two hooks 
out of the seven wbiidt complete this recension ; but hero and there 
they have followed the northern. TWenty years afterwards Augustus 
William Schlegcl published the tocct of two books of the northern 
version, with s Latin tnnslatioD of tbe first; and sfter another in* 
terval of twenty yean Signor Gorre^ a learned Italian scholar, 
publiiihed, at the expense of king Chariee Albert, a very beautiful and 
accurate edition of the Bengal recensacc, with on Italian translation, 
which I have generally followed b my sainmary of the narrative The 
remainder of that porUcolar recMisivu, the editing of which was com¬ 
menced by Sebh^, was left onprinted. Uore than ten years have 
elapsed since editions of the more rdiable lecension, with commentary, 
were put frath at Calcutta and Bombay. That of Calcutta is dat^ 
Samvat, 1917. Hr. Ih Griffith’s poetical translation of tbe lUmiya^a, 
which has appeared since, deserves, and has received, tbe greatest 
commendation. 

Y 
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as the introductory ch^tere of the first, giving a sum¬ 
mary of the plot, ond the passages identifying Kama 
with Vlshiju or the Suj»eme Being (such os VI. cii. 12, 
Gorresio), are in all probabili^ comparatively modem 
appendages. 

No suspicion, however, of interpolations and variations 
avails to impair the aacred character of the poem in the 
eyes of the natives.' Some idea of the veneration in 
which it is held may be formed from the verses at the 
end of the introductory chapter, which declare— 

lie who reed« and rapeate thii holy IHo-giving Kunayiu;* i* liberated 
from ell hie una end eialtcd with eO hit posterity to the highect 
heeven. 

Brahma also, in I. 2, 40, is made to utter the following 
prophecy in the presence 0/ the poet Vulmilci 

At long as the uounuiint end riven xhall continoe on the lurface of 
the oarth, to long thall the ttory of the Bdmiyene be current in the 
world. [K<inal«<A<Myaiih' giragak$ttriUii-ea n>afiUa/r 2 urod AdmuyaeO' 
ktUhil loMiitimiiariihyaH.] 

The main story of the poem,* although often inter¬ 
rupted by long episodes which have little bearing on the 
plot, fiows in A far more continuous aud traceable course 
than that of the Mahii-bhmta. It may he divided into 
four principal ports or periods, corresponding to the chief 
epochs iu the life of Rama. I. The account of his youth- 


’ Weher hat noted thet in the Sem.daHaDa-tea<gtBha (p. it, I. 15) 
a pesuge is quoted from the ^aads-puiina which places the Mula- 
rimaya^ 'original Bamayana,' waSittn after (be four Vedat, the 
Bharata, ud the FahCa-nttaka. Some of (be Bargat in the Uttara- 
banda have no comment u being pnMiipta. 

* While writing my account of the Bamayana, 1 have contolted as 
able arUcle on this poem in (be Cycatt* Beview (XLV.), to which 1 
em under great obligutionv The author of the article it my friend 
Mr. B, N. Cult, a late dittisguiahed member of the Bengal Civil 
Berviee. 
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ful days ; bis education and residence at tbe court of his 
father Da^iatha, king of Ayodli}*a; his happy marriage 
to Sltil; and his inauguration as heir-apparent or crown- 
prince. II. The uireumstanceB that led to his banish¬ 
ment; the description of his exile and residence in the 
forests of Centi’al India. III. Hia war with the giants 
or demons of the South for the recovery of bis wife Sita, 
carried off by their chief Ravaiia; Itis conquest and 
destruction of RilvaQa, and reunion with Silii. IV. His 
return with Sita to Ayodhya; his restoration to the 
throne of his father; and iita subsequent bomshment of 
SiUi.‘ 

The poem opens with a description of Ayodhya,’ and 
an eulogium on Dasaratha and his ministers, of whom 
the most eminent were the two prime ministers Vosish^ha 
aud Vumudeva. Besides these, there were eight other 


‘ Aoourding to Prufostor Laiisea Ute develi>]>iBnit of tbo story of 
Ramil may be divided into four etagee. Tbe first eoDstructioo of tba 
poem did not carry tbe namtivo beyond the benisbmeBt of lUma to 
tbe IliffluUya aod tbe circuDstuncM whuh cauxed bi* wife Sltii aod 
hie brother Laksbmani to (oliow him into ozUo. Tiie second changed 
the jiLuse of banishment to the Godavari, and doKcribed tbe protection 
afforded to the bonnite against Uw ultocka of tbe aburiginea. The 
third embmead tbe account of the lirat attempte to aubdne tbo inbabi- 
tanta of tbe Uekban. The fooitb amplification, which resulted from 
tbe knowledge gained the Hindus of the island uf Ceylon, included 
the description of Rama's expedition against LandcL See Ind. Alt II. 
P- 5 C 5 ' 

* Altliough Ayodhya is the baso of opentivns in the RTiniuyaiia, yet 
tbe poet carries us thiougb a vast ostent of country, conducting ns 
now beyond the Sutlej into tbo Fan job, now serosa tbe Vindhya monn- 
toine into tbe Dekbun, and now acroos the Narmada and (lodavarl to 
tbe most southern porta of Indio, even to tho island uf Ceylon. The 
geography of tbe poem, however, tboogh far more interesting, and 
esetonding to wider puinta in every direction, than that of the Maba- 
blmta, ia not always to be truat^ Uw river Sarayii ia now called 
theGogm. 
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councillors [amaUjuJ,i), agreeably to the precept laid down 
by Manu (sec p. 256, with note 2). These lire of course 
all BrTilimans, and direct the affidrs of the govemmetit. 
King Basaratha boa no son (VIII. i)—a serious calamity 
in India, where a sou is needed for the due pcrrormaDcc 
of the ^niddha (sec p. 249, with note 1). The usual 
remedy fur this misfortune was a great siicrifice, pur¬ 
posely cumbered with a most tedious and intricate ccie- 
moniid, not to be performed except by Brahmans, who 
received in return enormous gifts. The llakshasos were,, 
of course, eagerly on tlic watch for auy flaw, defect, or mis¬ 
take. If any occurred, the whole ci-rcmony was seriously 
obstructed, and its eflicoe.y destroyed. 

Kishya^rin-ga, therefore, a etdebruh'd snge, is married 
to Da^oratlia’s daughter Siinlii, aud induced to assist at 
the celebratiou of a great Asva-mcdlia or liorsc-sacriHce. 

Tiio episode iu which the story of this sage is told is 
very curious 

It (0 bnppeasd, that in tiw net(Hihourins kiD]^klm nf An.pa, new 
known m Bbogfulporc, in Dengiii, tliere W bora a pvut ilrartb, und 
the king, LomupTuli), bnd been OMtntnl tluit Uin onijr diatini of ubhuning 
rain wiw to eatira the nwetic l>i«lipi»rhi{ii from l•i)l retirtmiint, and 
induce him to innrr7 tlio king** tlangliUtr, or nlhcr liio udopk-J cliild 
of Lotnnpnda, and nnl daughter of Jhii«im(hn. Tlitn uM't-tic h-rh tLn 
son of Viblii^iika, n Hainted nxirlal of trigiitfnt pini'cr, uliii iiwl pro- 
dnead biu nppnrenti; without n motlmr, and had brou^il iiini up idono 
in the wilderneM, where he bad uerar wen or cvxv hrard of llte f nscina- 
tioDi nf women, Tho plan wo* to acod a jmrty oT young femaiw, dia- 
gaiacd ns nsrelios and inveigie the great stint [rent liix rcUmt, T^is 
dewiiption of the surprise ami nnseUlement of niiml, tlie interruption 
of devotion, and heart’s unrest, that befell the nnha^qiy sniiit when be 
received his strongo guests, is ¥07 singular, lu tiie end, the ascetic 
ia seduced from his licrmilngc, put on boon] a vessel on the Ganges, 
married to the king's daughter, and brought to Ayodliyii, to conduct 
the MCrifico.‘ 

> I hare consulted here Mr. Cnst’e article in the Calcutta Iteview 
(XLV.). He there remarks that 'we might laugh at the conceit of 
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The horse-sacrifice,* therefore, was successfully per¬ 
formed. We are told that no oblation was neglected, 
nor any mistake committed; all was in exact conformity 
to the Veda ( 1 . xiii. lo). The queen Kau^alya, mother 
of Bamo, and the other two queens, Sumitra and Kai- 
keyl,’ remain with the slaughtered horse for one whole 


«aoli a case being posaible bad not a tnoden traveller in tbe Levant, 
Mr. Ooraon, aesored os of the ezutenoe ot a similar oae in one of tbe 
convents of Mount Atiioa in tbe nin^eentb oantnry. He there found 
a monk in middle life who had never eet e^ on wntnen, nor bad aa^ 
notion of thorn bopond what could be fmaed from a black and hideoue 
oHar-pieture of the Virgin Mar)’. Tbe cruel traveller, bf an aoeurate 
description of tbe manp charma ol the fair aUterbood, entiielj deetmyed 
the poor monk'n peace of mind for tbe futurek’ 

^ The horse dioseo fur this purpose was let Jooee and allowed toroan 
about for a 7«ar. If no one was able to seise it during this period, it 
wM deemed Ht for aoerifioe; hot tbe seisun was sometimes effooted by 
the god Indra, whose tenure of heaven was imperilled by the great power 
anjiiired by those who completed many Aiva-medhsa. Another year 
was consumed in pre[>arstiooe for the eacrifice. The deeeription of tbe 
eetemony, in L xiiL, is curious. IVeo^-one Yupas or sacriSrial poete 
were erected, to winch were tied various enimals, and the hosee. Near 
the latter tbe queens of Detaratha watched for a whole night. lie 
marrow (vapii) of the home [pafaAw=boiie; according to tbe com- 
ueotator, putvi afr'indm paiiha/t eiwrifi] was then taken out and 
dressed, and the horee itself out up and offered is tbe fire, and the king, 
smelling the smoke of the burning flesh, become abeolved from his sina 
Variotui other sacrifioeB seem to have acemnpaoied the Aiva-medha, 
such as the datushtenna, JyotiEbtomo, Atiriitra, Abbijit, &c. The 
Pravargya and Upatad are described in Aitareya-brahmapa I. >8, i, 
> 3 - 25 ' Comporethe Asva-medhabymnscff the ^g-Teda(I. ifis, ifij) 
and tbe rules for this sacrifice given in Satapatba-brahmana XIII and 
Katyuyaaa’s Siitias XX fi, 78. An impetriont part of tbe proceedings 
was tbe feasting and the largesses. King Paiwotba is described as 
giving to the prieete a millicm cows, a hundred million pieces of gold, 
and four times as many pieces of rilver. 

* Of Dadaiotha’s thrM wives, the chief, Kanaalya, is said to have 
been of his own race and country (probably ao oalled from Xoiala, the 
eoontry of Dataratha) j the second, Koik^t, was the daughter of Adva- 
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night (I. xiii. 36, 37). The gods, Brahma, ViabQU, and 
^ira, along with Indra and his troop of Maruts, assemble 
to receive tliuir shares of the sacrificial oblations, and 
being satisfied, promise four sons to Dasnratha ( 1 . xiv. 9). 
The scene then changes to the abode of the goils, wliere 
a deputation of tlic deitjes waits on Crahmii, and repre¬ 
sents to liim that the niuversc is in danger of beini; 
destro^^cd by the chief of the Il'ikshaKas or evil demons, 
called Cfivuiia, who from liis islaiid-tiironc in Ceylon 
menaces earth and heaven with destruction. His power 
is described as so great that— 

When he ie, there the nun does not out its heat ; the winds 
through fear of liim do not blow; tlie 6ro oeoscs to bun; and the 
ocean, crowned with rolling billows, hecomn motionlcsK (I. xiT. 17), 

The secret of this power lay hi a long course of aus¬ 
terity,' which, according to the Hindu doctrine, gained for 


pati, king of Kektyn, supposed to Im in the Poiijub (whence the king 
tiifflMif is Rometimee celled Keknp); and the third, Bumitru, was 
pmhabl/ from Magndba or Bdiar. The fetber of the Isst is said to 
have been a VuiijA. It is notMCeble that king of Rekapii, 

is nentioneil in the Brahmsiiw of U>e tMiite VDjll^VMlll ns oeuly 
eontempomrj with Janaka, father of KlUl 
‘ Acooidmc to the Ilindu tboorj, tbe performance of tajia* nr 
austerities of varioos kinds was Kke making deposits in the bank of 
heaven. Dy degrees an enormous endit was aocumnlated, which enabled 
tbe depositor to draw to the aooant of his savings, without fear of his 
drafts being refused payment Hw merit and power thus gained by 
weak mortals was so enormous, that gods as wnll os men were equally 
at the mercy of these all but omnipotent mcoUdi. Hence both lUsbis 
and Ralcshasos and even gods, eqie^ly ^vn (p, are described 
u engaging in self-inflicted aosterities, in order to set mere human 
beings an example, or perhaps not to bo supplanted by them, or 
else not to be outdone in luming at reeUseorption into Urahmo. In 
these coses it is incorrect (se remarked Profeesor Bonerjea) to 
trsnelote topos by ‘ penance,' if ex^ation for sin is therein implied. 
It is limply self-inflicted pein and suffering, with a view to the 
sequisition of saperhumsn powers, or of final emtnoipation. The 
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him who persevered sufficiently, however evil Iiis designs, 
superiority to the gods themselves, and enabled Uavaija 
to extort from the god Brahma this remfU'knble boon— 
that neither gods, genii, demons, nor giants should be 
able to Viiiiquish him. As, how<'-vcr, in his pride, he 
scorned to ask security from man also, lie reniaiupd vul- 
nenible from this one quarter, if any mortal rmdil be 
found capable of coping with him. While the discussion 
of the matter is carriwl on in heaven, Visluui joins the 
conclave, and at the request of the other gods, promises 
to t.nko the form of man that he may kill Ravnya, and 
consents to become iiiearnale for tbi* purpose, in the 
family of Dasaratha, Icing of Ayodliysi (Oude), of the 
Solar dynasty. 

It should be stated here (hat. aej^ording to the legendary 
liistoiy of India, two lines of rulm were originally domi¬ 
nant ill the north of India, called Solar and I.nuar, under 
whom iiumcMUs petty princes held authority and to 
whom they acknowledged fealty. Under the Solar 
dynasty the iSralimauical system gjiincd ascendency more 
rapidly aud comjilctely than under the Lunar kings in 
the more northern districts, where fresh arrivals of martial 
tribes preserved au independent spirit among the popula¬ 
tion already set tled in that district. 

This Solar line, though pimdiicaliy commentnng witli 
Iksbvfiku, is fabled to have ilerivcd its origin from the 
Sun, and even from au earlier source—the god Ilraiirau 
himself. Perhaps the object of the Brahman poet or 
later constructor of the poem might have been to connect 
Rama iu his then acknowlwlged chwactor of an incar- 

root ta/> signifies first 'to bam' and then 'to torment’ It is con¬ 
nected with Lat Uftn. Also with Creek rifja, root ra*. 9 a*r«ii, 
which last originallj signified 't« born,'not ‘to bnij,’dead bodies. 
As, however, ‘penanoe’ is derived fna Jioena, ‘pain,’ it is perhaps a 
suitable equivalent for the Banskfit iofo*. 
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nation of ViBbvu, with the aolsir VisliQu of the Veda (see 
p. 320). However this may have been, nothing shows 
more dearly than the l^endary pedigree of Runia how 
the whole poem was subjected to a brahmauizing process. 
We SCO from it that the most powerful line of Kshatriya 
kings is thus made to owe ita origin to Brahmanical 
sages of the greatest sanctity. I here abiidgc the 
genealogy ;— 

Ikshvaku vw tiie son of M»nn Vaimsvstla Uie seventh Mann, 
or Manu of the prceont pertoi]). The latter vos a son of Vivosvat or 
the Sun (asminonly <allod Siirjnt). The Kun again was a son of the 
Muni Ka^yapn, who was Uie son of the Ijislii Mari^, who was iho mu 
of BrahmiL From Quliv^u eprang the two hraneliM of tho Solar 
dynasty, via, that of Ayodlya or Oude, wliieh may be said tn have 
oommviiuod in Kakutstlw^ the grandaon of Ikahviiku (m the ktUr’s 
■on VikuleHlii, father of Knkutitha, did not reign), and that of Mitliilik, 
ec Videha (Nortli Behar and lirhiit), which eornuennsd in another of 
IkihvilkuH Mns, Nini. Thirty-fifth in doKcent fmm ICnkutitha came 
Sagam; fniirtli from him BhagfraUia; third from him Amlurkha: 
and fifteenth from him Baghu, who wna father of A jo, who was father 
of Daikimtha. llenoe we have the following order of nomea: Brahma, 
Msrf^i, Kniiyapa, Vivimvat or Shrys, Vaivaevata, Iksbvuku [Vikuk- 

•hi], Knkiitxtlm [.], 

Sagara [.Bhagiiwtha [.Ambaryut [■ ■Nala [.], 

Raghu, Aji), Thisanitha, lUma. 

This explains why Kama is varioudy called K^utstha, Ragbava, 
Dakrutho, Baiaintlii, &e.> 

We arc thus brought to tbc real commencement of the 
story—tlic birth of Kama.* Four sous arc born from the 


^ This list agrees with the usual ods as exhibited in Prinsep's table; 
bat there is considerable variatum in the genealogy, ns given in liama- 
yana 11 . ex. and in the llaghu-vauta. For iiwloncc, tho son of Iksh- 
vaku is said to be Kukshi, and hia son Vikukehi; the son of Dillpa is 
Bhagtratha, and bis son is Kakatstha, and his son is Bagho. In the 
Bogbu-vania, Rogbu, father of Aja (V. 36), it said to be the son of 
Dillpa (III. 13). 

* In Scblegel’s and the Bombay Biicayaiia, the horoscope of Bima'a 
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three wives of Da^aratha; the eldest, Rilma, possessing 
lialf the nature of Vialiga, from XausalyS; the second, 
Bharata, possessing a fourdi jiart, from Kaikc}'!; and the 
other two, Lakshiuai.ta and k^tru*ghna, sharing the rc- 
liiaiumg quarter between them, from Smnitra. 'I’Ko 
brothers are all deeply attached to each oilier; but 
Laksiimaiia (often Ciillcd Saumitn) is «»]iceiidly the com- 
jiaiiion of Hama, and Salru-ghua of Dliarata.* 

Wliile yet stviplings, Tldma and his brothers are taken 
by Viavamitra (see j>. 361)10 iJie court of .lainikii, king 
of MithiliT or A’idolia.* He hud a wonderful bow, once tlic 
pixiperty of Sivii, ami lui«l given out, that the nmn who 


)>irUi is Ilis birltulny is c:ille<J JliMa-iiaivtiil (st« {t 365, 

iiuto i), Isiciiuse lie is ku<I ( 1 . xit. 1, t, II. xv. 3) U> liiive iimi tiini 
lilt tlx' (ftli 'Hllii of C-iutnt, Hlxnit Uie vtq-tml <-qninox, Jujiiki' U'iiifi in 
tlniii'er (A'ni'Anfn}, tVubvr tbinlu Ibnl Uw uumtiou of tLu ZhiIuimI 
higri 11T11I Ilje jiliinM Jujiiicr is • proof of Uie luW Jute Ui Is' iLssijriiod 
to tlir coinpciKil.ioii of like IL'uiiiipiin, or at lensl of tiiis pussiigc, MSiiiig 
tlmi lliii Jliiiiiris oiiUkine<) their lnkowlei](p> of ^0 si^us auU pliiiietK 
fruiu tile Greeks, otiii these latter only cumpleU’i] tht-ii' fioiliiio in llio 
first iviitury ii.n. W<‘l)er, lu>wvvi-r, remarks tiuit in tlie ll'iniriyniut 
Ci'yloii is niwcr I'lilird TsinmparMf or Kinhala (by wliicli namu ulona it 
WHS known to lliu (Im-ks), but ulwnrs Lan-ti'i. 

' Although in six. llmbirUi of Ilharatn is luinutei) aftui' tlialuf Uruun, 
he is sup^Kist'd to have litva bom ufter tl>o twins; and wc raul in 
1 . XV. tliat till) ilik iiiti iifctar okiilnining Uh> ussonre of the guil Visliiiu 
nas drunk by Sumitiu mat to Kau«ilyu. According Lo Schlegel, 
libai'ato was eleven months junior to Ibimn, nm) tliu twins ouiy Ihive 
months l^nbably the uiotber of lUiunita wns higher in miik than 
SuxDitru, which would give faim the prccodeiioc. l.nkshiunnu was to 
Hama like another self (Jitimoiufa JjaMmopo vahi/Dii-Oiia wijmiiUi, na 
''1 iena I'iti'i Hiilnuit laJilatc, ua iam riini mieiilam annniu vp'iiiilttm 
oAuiti, I. xix. jo-jj). 

’ it is evident that Mithiki (Noitli liebar and TirJiut), situated quite 
towards the east, was on Aiyan country at this time, for Jannka is 
described (liam. I. 12) tut cunveieaot with all Gie STistnis and Vedus. 
Ue is a frequent interlocutor in the Btihad-uniiiyaka. 
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could bend it should win Itis bcwtifiil daughter &ta.' 
Oa the arriTa] of Buma and his brothers the bow is brought 
on an eight-wheeled platform, drawn by no less than 50CX) 
men. Bfima not only bends the bow, but snaps it asunder 
with a concussion so tcrnble that the wliolc assembly is 
thrbwu to tlie ground, and the earth quivers as if a 
mountain were rent iu twain. 

Sitfi tiniR becomes the wife of Rama, and she remained 
his one wife—the tyjic of wife-like devotion. Rama also 
remained her faithful lord—the type of all tliat a husband 
ought to he in loving tenderness and fidelity.’ 

On their wiiy book to Ayodhyii, Dasarnlba and bit sons 
arc met liy Parasu-rama, and here we have introduced 
the curious episode of the conflict between the second 
Rilma and the previous incarnation of Vishnu—who 
Buddeniy appears on tho scene (though not tiil various 
Btraugc omens and awful {Kirtents bad given notice of hie 
approach) to challenge the young son of Dawratha. The 
object of this digreasloo, which is clearly not part of the 
origiiiii) story, seems to be, that tiie ex-incarnation of 


1 Cnlled Sitii Iwcnune not bom frtm a wonutn, but from n fuirov 
{»U"i) whilo Janitkn waF ploughing ( 1 . Isri. 14). Tbii hiut given rise 
to a theory that tlie stoiy of Kama allcgnriieii the iutroduRtiun of 
RgriFultniv into tlie soutli of Iwlin. 'nm name Bilii oCROrs in 
Taittiriya-brahiniinn IL 3, 10 , 1-3, ok allied to the daughter of 
Kavitp, or Prajfijiat), anil ok in love with tho Moon, who on Ids part 
loves (mother daiigliter, ftraddha, bat in the end is brought to love 
Bits. (Bee also pig-veda lY. 57, 6, 7; AUiarva-veda XL 3, it.) 
This is a variation uf the older legend wbkdi repreaents Savitp as 
giving his daughter Surya in marriage to the Moon. This may account 
for tlie name BAma-ean^ra, ‘moon-like Rumn,' wldch was ultimately 
given to the hero of the Buuuya^a. 

’ In this respect he contrasta very remarkably with the five 
Piiqdavas—the heroes of the Maha-Uiiieta—who had one wife be¬ 
tween them as common property, beiddM othen on their own private 
account. 
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VisliQU, as a Brahman, may, by acknowledging himself 
justly superseded by the Kshatriya incarnation, give a 
Brahmanical sanction to the deification of the second 
Rama; but much mythological mysticism is mixed up 
with the nan alive, with the apparent design of obscuring 
the actual facts of the &thatriya hero’s victory, whieli 
could not, if stated iu jdain language, be otherwise than 
mortifying to Brahmanical pride. I here abridge the story 
as told iu RiTmiiyaiiii I. Izxiv., Sk. (Schicgel; Muir's Texts, 
vol. iv. pp. 176, 177):— 

When the kinf; and hie eon Itiimn were returning home after the 
marriage of the Litter to HllTi, he «>» alarmed by the ill-omoneil Rounds 
uttered by certain birds, »hicb, however, were counteraided, as the sage 
Vasishtbii assured Uie king, by the auspicious sign of his bein? panimbu- 
Istad by the wild animals of the foresL Hicd a hurrioane shook the 
earth, uprooting the trees, and thick darkness veiled the tun. Finally, 
Parasn-nlma appeared, fearful to behold, brilliant ns firo, with bis axe 
in his band, and a bow on bis shoulder, lie was angry at the breaking 
of tlie bow of S'ivn, of whom bo was a disciple. Being reverently received, 
he proceeded to tell IVimo, DaMratbaV son, Uiat bo had heard of his 
socceH in breaking S’iva's bow, and had brought another bow, cnee the 
property of Vishnu (I. Izxv. 13), wbkli be naked Hama to bond, and 
tit an arrow on the string, adding, that if be miraeeded in bending it, he 
(Poruu-roma) would challenge him to single combat. Roma replies that 
though bis powers woro alighted by bis rival, ho would give him a proof 
of his strength. Whereupon, be angrily snatches the bow from Paradu* 
riiBia, bends it, fits an arrow on the string, and tells his challenger that 
he will spare his Ufe because bo is a Briibisan, but will dther destroy his 
supernatural power of movemeot, or deprive him od theabcxloin bliss he 
had acquired by his austeritiee. Tbe gods now arrive to ho witnesses of 
tbo Boeno. Paratu-ruma bscones disheartened, loses Lis strength, and 
entreats not to be deprived of bis faculty of moving in the air (lest he 
ebould be unable to fulfil his promise, made to Kusynpa, to leave the 
earth every night). He then continues to say that by the bonding of 
the bow he lecognisee Rima’a dfrinity, and that he regards defeat by 
the lord of the three worlds as no disgrace. The second Kama then 
shoots the arrow, and thereby in some mysterious manner destroys 
Parain-iima’s abode in the celestial world. 

DaAaratka aud hia party sow return to the capital, and 
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preparations are made for tbe inangariition of R^a as 
successor to t)ic tlirone, wlicn Kaikcyt, niotber of Lia 
brollior Bliarata, jealous of the preference shown to the 
SOD of Jviiusnl)'ri, demands of ttie king the fulfilment of a 
promise, mode to her in former years, ihat he would grant 
lier any two boons she asked. A [iioinise of tins kind in 
Eastern countries is (juite inviolable; and tbc king beuig 
required to banish his favourite son Rama for fourteen 
years to the foriwt of Dainhika, and to instal llharata, is 
forced tu comply. 

Rama, therefore, wiUi his wife Sita and liis brother 
Lakslmno.iai iis banished. Tliey cstablisli themselves in the 
forest near the river Gwlavim.* Alcmjwbiie the heart- 
bruken king piii<!s aw.-iy iu invoDS'd.-iblc auguish. Here 
occni's a touching ejnsodc (IT. Ixiii.). Ilie king, in the 
midst of his dcsjiomlcMcy, confesses that liis present be- 
mivenieiil is a puniHlniient fur a deed of blood committed 
by liiinsulf aeciileutally in his youthful dnyK. Tims it 
hap]ioned : (1 truDslalc as iienrly xs I can word for word, 
in a metre reseiiililing the sixteen-syllable Lcj'oic verse of 
the uriglnul, omitting {lurtious here and thci'c):— 

riui.' niiii> ri'fivxtu-il iliciinli.aiMl niMvl mv U<«rt lo kwisII willi Ji>y, 

tVlk'ii, afU'i' rcMivliiiij,' witli bi)* nyi- tin- imn-liiij faxuiiul, t1i<‘ xiiiiimi'i' ><iin 
Hwl i»w<wl ItPWJii’i* iliii witiJli; wIh-d tim-w* awiiy llii' liviil, 

Aud griklcfiil I'linirU iiiiwt' ; vIh-ii fny» and iicik-fuirl nml Ilu' di'i-r 

Sevuiud druuk wiili {;!vi-,nnd ill tlir winpil (TcalKW.drijijniig a< if iliuvncil, 
I’luniiti] lliidl itiiJi liiittutivou IIh: li>]Mof wiud'MirkudtM'.iiiuil falliii^r'liowpni 
('uri'ivd lliv iiiiHiiiliiiiiK (ill llu-y lnukiil liki-vilcn' liM^r-.mid liiri'islil> ]iuunid 
Dov'iifiMiii llluil>idv^, Nlkilvitli l»M'hliiir> owl n4a'-il<iu'ii villi iniiiund eortli, 
Wiiiiliii); liki' hi ijii'iiIv in tlndr ivnm-; tlii‘o al Ihitf rlioniiiiiK myuiun I, 
IiOii;;ing to Im nllK' tlic-oir, wrul fortL, villi Iwir oikI anuv iu luy liaiid, 

To fie<-k (nr ^niiiv, if Imply liy the rivrr-niilr v linOoliik 
Or nlnphiinl nr nllirr niiiniol iiii|;ht rtooi, at eve, my lalli, 

Homing bi drink, Tlii-ii in (lie dnsk 1 IkxirI Iho M«ud uF gurgling vutur: 


> The Da^daka fomt i* dcacrihed as liegiiraiiig ivnitb of tlie Juniuii, and 
extunding to (lie Goduvaii. The whole of that euiiiilry was a wildemeai, 
inluihited by euvage tribes (RahshaHi), and infested by wild betels. 
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Quickly 1 took my bow, am! aiming toward the eoimd, shot off the dart, 

A cry of mortal agony camo from the apot,—a Iiiitnnn voice 
Waa heard, and a ixxir hcmiit'e xrai fell ]iit!Trai aiui l.lowling in the atream. 
‘Ah! whei'pfom then,’ he rriwl, ‘am I ahainileeKlu-rniit'K ronstniekdown? 
Hither to thia lone tiroulc I raiiie at eve to fill my water-jar. 

By W’liiiiii have I lieeii rmitleii t whum Iiave I oflemhil '/ Oil ! I grieve 
Not for iii.vieOf or iiiy own fate, Iwl for my parent^ olil and lilind, 

Who iiori»h in my death ! Ah! wlml will!«the etid of Unit loved pair, 
Long guided and KUjijKKliil l>y my IiamI I Ihw larU-d <hii1. Iuik pierced 
Both me and ihoin.' iliwing that (lileoiu vuicr, 1 IMifinitha, 

Wlin inealU no hunii t.o niiy hiinuiii cTratiirp, voting or iihl, U'canm 
Falried u'itli fciir t my liow ami arrovw <liiq>|ied fniin iiiy‘iii'm>fli!w< luinda; 
And 1 a])iironi hiul lh<‘ platf in linrmr; llu'it' with dUmny 1 saw, 

8tre(i'liei1 on tlic hank, an innocent lieiiiiil-lKiy.WTithiiig in }<ain and luncBrcd 
W'iili dii«t and hluotl, liis knoltnl liur duJievelletl, and a hruken jar 
Lying lieride. him. I rtooil jielrilMal and ><|»ecIilitQ<. He on iim 
Fixed full liu fvvii, and then, av if to Iwni oiy innimt aonl, he uid, 

‘ How liuve I wrongol th«‘, mouarrli ? llml thy crind hanii hue Miiitten me— 
Mu, a poor lioriiiit’H »ju, I'orii iu tiu- {oii'ij ; fallier, motlier, cliild 
Haul llioii imneflxed with tliie one Arrow : llo-y, my paioiU, ait at home 
Expuctiugmy rvtuiii, and long will rlwiieh lMi)N--upnt.y bi tliiiwt 
And agoniting fearu. (hi to uiy father—Ivll him of my fab', 

Lust hlu ilrvad mitw cotimiiiie lliev, ax the lUiiii- ■li-vouni the withered wood. 
But. firxl. ill pity tiraw thon forth tin! idmfl llial ihcivuh bi my huart, 

And nhuiku lIii‘giiuhiiigItfi<-l>loud,ai> the 1«uk olntrucU the huusding utrcuiL'* 
He eeancd, anil ax he rolled liU i-ye* in agony, and tiuivering writhed 
Upon thu gruiiiiil, I alowly dr<-w iliv arrow from the poor hoy'ii uida 
Then with II pib'otut look, hi« feutnm wt in Ivmir, In- expired. 

DixlracteJ at the gricvuiiH crime, wrought by my liand unwittingly ; 

Sadly 1 thought williin niywlf, hnw heat 1 might iw{inir the wremg, 

Then took the way he had ditveled me (ownnle the hermitage. 

Tliere I beheld hir parent*, ul{ and blind ; like two elipjx'd winglew birda 
Sitting forlorn, without their gnide, awaiting liia arrival anxiously, 

And, to beguile their weaciuoiia, amveraing of biui tendei-ly. 

Quickly they caught the Kmiul of fontab jas Mid 1 heud the old man say, 
With chiding voire,'Why hiua-lhoniingoml, child! QaickgiveuabDthbidrink 
A littlu water. Long foigetfnl uf ua, in the enoUi^ stream 
Bast thon disported; conic in—for thy mother yeaxncUi fur her son. 

If die nr 1 in might have catised thee pain, ur spoken hasty wonl^ 

Think on thy hermit's duty of forgivenew; bear them not in mind. 

Thou art the refuge, of us rcfngclem—Ibe eyes of thy blind sire. 

Why art thou lileul! Sjipak ! Bound op in thee are both thy parents’lives.’ 
He ceased, and I stood paiuly/ct]—till an effort resolutely 


' I have omitted the youth's lUtemest that he is not a Brahman, but 
begotten by a Vaitya on a SQdrtt womaa (II. Ixiii. 48, Ac.). 
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Collecting all my powera of utterance, whL latteriog voice I Hid, 

‘ Fiona and noUe hermit; I am not tby amt; I am tile king: 

Wandering with bow and arrow hj a atream, leekii^ for game, I pierced 
Unknowingly thy child. The rest I need not telL Be gracioiu to me.’ 
Hearing my pililen wotdi, annonneing Itm beratvement, he remained 
SenaeleH awhile; then drawing a deep ai^ hie face all bathed in teart, 

He ipake to me ae I ajiprouehed him anp^iuily, and alowly eaid, 

' Hadat thon not come thycelf, to tell the awful tale, ila load of guilt 
Had crushed thy head into teu thousand fngnenta. His ill-fatod deed 
Was wrought by thee unwittingly, 0 kii^ elae hadat thou not been spared, 
And all the race of Biighavas iiad periiduxl. l«ad na to the place: 

All hloody though he be, and lifehsi, we mnst look npon' our son 
For the last time, and clasp him in oar anufk’ Then weeping hittorly 
The pair, led by my hind, camR to the spot and fell npon their ion. 

Thrilled by llic touch, tlie faUi»cried,'‘Hycliild, hast thou no greeting for ust 
No word of recognition: wherefore liwil titoa here upon the ground t 
Art thou offended I or am 1 no lunger loved ^ thee, my son I 
See here thy mother. Thou wort ever dntifol unsurds us both. 

Why wilt thou not embrace mel speak one lender weed. Whom ihall I haar 

Reading again the sacred S'istra in the early morning hours I 

Who now will Iviug me roots and fruits to feed me Idu a cherished gusst I 

Bow, weak and blind, can 1 snpport tiiy aged mother, pining for her son I 

Stay! Qo not yet to Deatli't abode—stqr with thy purenu yet one day, 

To<inomiw we will both go with thee on the dreary way. Forlorn 

And sad, duscrlMl by oar child, witboM protects in the woed, 

Soon shall we hulh depart toward the mansions M the Ring of death.’ 

Thus hiUeily laruenting, he performed the foieial rites; tiieu turning 
Towards me thus adilreaed me, standing reverentiy near—' I had 
But this one child, and thou hast made me chDdkas. Now strike down 
’The faths: I shall feel no pain in death. Bat thy roquiU) be 
Thet somnr tor a child shall one day bring thee aho to the grave.’ 

After narrating this affecting inddent of hia early life, 
king DaSaratba, struck with remoise, sickens and dies.* 
Soon afterwards the ministeia assemble, and decide that 
Bharata shall assume the goTemment ( 11 . Ixxix.), but he 
declines to deprive his elder brother Bama of his rightful 
inheritance, and declares his intention of setting out for 


^ This ia literally tranalated. It is well known that blind people 
eomnunly talk of themselves as if able to aee. 

* His body is bunt with mooh pomp. We have already noted, aa a 
prortf of the annuity of the poem, that hia widows are not burnt with 
him (seep, 31s). 
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the forest with a complete arm]^ {Satur-au'ga) to bring 
Rama back, and hie detcrmioatioo to undergo in his place 
the appointed term of fourteen years’ exile in the forest 
(II. Ixxix. 8, 9). 

After some trouble be discoTcrs Rama’s retreat at Oitra- 
There and then he breaks the sad news of his 
father’s deatli, and entreats him to return to Ayoclhya 
and assume the sovereignty (dL). 

Next ensues a generous contest between the brothers; 
Bharata imploring Rama to accept the throne, aud Rama 
insisting on the duty of folfilliug bis father's vow (cvi., 
evii.). 

Here occurs the episode in which tiic Brahman JavaJi, 
who is a sort of impersonation of scepticism, trios in a 
brief address (II. eviil) to instil atheistic and irreligious 
sentimeuts into Rama, hoping to shake Ids resolution aud 
induce him to accept the kingdom. His speech, which is 
full of iutorcst 08 iudicatiug the prevalence of infidel and 
materialistic doctrines at the time when the brabmanued 
version of the lUmSyuno was completed, may bo thus 
abridged:— 

You ought not by abwdnning yow patorna] kiagdom to eater upn 
a wrong rued, beset with diflicultMe end trouble*. Permit younelf to 
be eothroned in Ayodhyii. Doieintlis (your {ether) is dmd end U now 
nothing to you, nor you to him. Any one who feels sttaehment for 
any other peieon ie insane, since no one is anything to any other. I 


' The isolated bill ditn-kuta is the holiest spot of the worshippers 
of Rams, and is crowded with tc9n{des and Ehiines of Ruma and 
ljak8hmu& Every ceTern is cooneeted with their zutmes; the heights 
swarm with monkeys, and some of the wOd-froiti are still called Sita-i 
phoL It is situated on a river called the Pifnni, described as the 
HandakinI (IL zcv.), fifty mOes eoath.east of the town of Bandah in 
.Ruzidelkund, lat. 35. 12, long. 8a 47. ^e river is lined with ghats 
and flights of stairs suitable for religious ablutions. It is worthy of 
note that at some holy places all distinctions of caste are laid aside by 
the Hindils. 
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grion for thoM who swerre not from wirtue and justice; such persooB 
Buffer affliction here, and when th^ die incur annihilation. Men are 
careful to offer oLIationa to their progeniloru, hut what can a dead man 
eatl If ail oblation eaten here one petaon, paweB into the bodj of 
another, then let a Sruddho be offered to n nan who is travelling 
abroad; ho need not eat upon his journey (ef. the doctrine of the Cilr- 
vukas, p. tso). The bouke eompoeed theologians (in which men 
are ei^oined to) worsliip, give gifta, offer eacrifice, practise aueterities, 
abandon the world, are mere artilieca to draw forth gifts (drciui.Mqi- 
niaanu). Make up your mirHl (Am ImAlhm) that no one esists here¬ 
after. Havo regard only to what ie vkihle and perceptible by the 
senses (pralyotiiham). Cast everything bqrond this behind your hack 
{prinlithniah hint). (Ree Dr. Muir’s arttrle on Indian Halerislists, 
Journal of the itsiatie Sociotj, vol. lu. p. 503.) 

BTima's reply, iu whieli lie iiidignnntly rebukes Jiivali, 
ie a aoblo vindication of religion and fniib, but bis refer' 
cQce to Euddiiistn and Lis designation of Buddba Limself 
ns a Cora or thief (II. cviii. 33) must be regarded as 
interpolations.' 

In the end Bbaratu desists from pressing his brother to 
accept the throne, but only consents to take charge of the 
kingdom as a deposit He bears away Rama’s shoes on 
his head iu token of this (cxiiL i), aud takes up his abode 
outside Ayodiiyi, at Naudi-gnima, until the rcturu of the 
rightful king, never tranaactiog any bu-siness without first 
laying It before the shoes (cxv.). Before dismissing him, 
the forgiving Bama entreats him not to indulge angry 
feelings towards his mother for having caused the famUy 
calamities, in these words;— 

Cherish thy mother Ksikey^ show no resentment towards her (IL 
exii. 27). 

After Bharata’s departure ten years of Buma’s banish¬ 
ment pass iu moving from one hennitage to another. In 

^ Other sllusionB to rationalistic doctrines will be found scattered 
throu^out the Bamiysoa. 
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the description of the quiet life of the exiles we find that 
their moruiug and eYcning derotions are never omitted, 
sud that Sita dutifully waits ou her liusbund and brother- 
in-law, never eating till they have finished.* When they 
travel, ItiTma walks first, In the middle, and Laksh- 
mai;a heliiud (III. zv. i). At length they move westward 
to visit the hermitage of the sage Agost^a, near the 
Vindhya mountains. He advises Ihima to live for the 
remainder of his exile in the ue^hbourhood of Janusthana 
at FancavutI on the Godavari* (xix.). Tiiis district is 
infested by Rfikshasus, and, amongst others, by Ravatia’s 
sister, Surpa-tiukhu, who becomes smitten with love for 
Rumn. He of course repels her, telling her that he is 
already married (xxiv. i); but this only rouses the 
jealousy of ^iirpu-oakh&, who makes an attack on SitS, 
aud BO infuriates the fiery LakshmaQa that he thought¬ 
lessly cuts ufit her ears and nose* (xxiv. 23). ^urpa- 
iiakltu, smarting with pun and bent on revenge, repairs 
to her brochot i^vana, the demon-mouareh of Ceylon. 

The description of Rava^a ( 111 . xxzvi.; Bombay ed. 
xxxil) is as follows:— 

Thu miEhtf demon had ten fooes, tweoty araa, copper-ooloured eyea, 
a hi^e cheit, and brighC teeth like the joung moon. Ilis form wu as 
a thick cloud, or a mountaiu, or the god of death with open mouth. 
He had all the marks of roysltj j but bis bod^ bore the impress of 
wounds inflicted by all the dirine arms in bis warfare with the goda 
It was scarred by the thuoderbolt of lodn, by the tusks of (Indra’s) 
elephsnt Ainvata, and by the discus of Viabnu. His strength was so 
great that he conld agitate the seas and aplit the lops of mountains 
He was a breaker of all laws, and a nivisber of other men’s wives. 
He (moo penetrated into Sbogavati (die serpent-cnpitol of ^tiila). 


* This custom remains unaitnwd to the present day. Compare Menu 
IV. 43: 'Let him not eat with hie Vife, nor look at her eating.’ 

* A spot now known as Nasik, in the Bombuy Presidency. 

* It was from this drcumstonco that Pah^vuU is now called 
Inatikii, ‘the nose'). 

Z 
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coBquered the great eerpent VasuU, and carried off the beloved wife of 
Taksbaka He defeated VaitravaM (a&, hu own brother Knvera, the 
god of wealth), and carried off hie edf-noving chariot called Poehpaka. 
He devastated the divine groves of diba-mtha, and the gardens of the 
goda Tall as a mountain peak, he atopped with his arms the son and 
moon in their courae, and prevwkted their riaing. The sun, when it 
paseed over his residence, drew in its heams in terror. He underwent 
severe austerities in the foreat (ff Qokarna for ten thousand years, 
standing in the midst of five firee (see p. 95) with his feet in the ur ; 
whence he was released by Brahma, and obtained from bira (among 
other boona, see p. 343) the power of taking what sh^* he pleased.' 

The better to aecure the mighty KTtvaoa's co-operation, 
^urpa-nakhii succeeds In inspiring him with a passion for 
Sita (III. xxxviii. 17), whom he determines to carry off. 
Having with difficulty secured the aid of another demon, 
Marica—who was the son of the Tadak& (I. xxvii. 8) 
formerly killed by Kamo—Bavs^a tnusporte biraself and 
bU accomplice in tbo aerial car Pusbpaka to the forest 
near R&ma’s dwelling. Marida tiien asBumes the form of 
a beautiful golden deer, which so captivates Sita (III. 
xlviii. 11) that B^a ia induced to leave her with Laksh* 
moQu, that he may catch the deer for her, or kill it. 
Mortally wounded by his arrow, the deer utters cries for 
help, feigning Kama's voice, which so alarms Sita that 

> One cannot help eouparing part of this deecripUon with Hilton's 
portrait of Satu. The majeetic imagery of tbs Snglish poet stands 
out in striking contrast to the wild hyperbole of Tslmiki. It appears 
from Ill. liii (Gomsio) that Kvapa was the son of Yiiravaa, who was 
the son of the sage Pulastyi, who was the son of Brahma Hence 
Havana was the brother of the god Kuvere (though by a different 
mother), and in verae 30 he oalla himaalf his brother and enemy. Both 
he and Euveta ate lometimee caHed Paulastya Vibhishana and 
Kumbhvkarnn were aleo biuther* ef Ravana, and, like him, propitiated 
Brahma by their penances, and, like him, obtained boons, but the boon 
chosen by YihbUhepa was that be should never swerve from virtue, 
and by Kambbs-karva (whose aiae was gigantic and appetite voradons) 
that he should enjoy deep sleep {ct long periods of time. (See Maha- 
Utarata III. 15916.) 
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she persuades Lakshmana agaiust bis will to leave her 
alone and go to the assistauce of bis brother. Meanwhile 
Eavana approaches in the guise of a religious mendicant 
All nature seems petrified with terror as he advances (III. 
lii. lo, ii); and when SitiVs eyes fall on the stranger, 
she starts, but is lulled to confidence by his mendi¬ 
cant's dress, and ofiers him food and water. Sud¬ 
denly Eiivaiia detdarcs himself, 'rbun throwing off his 
disguise lie avows his intentioii to make her his queen, 
SiUl’s indignation bursts forth, but her wrath is powerless 
against the fierce Eavapa, who lakes her u}> in his arms, 
places her in his self-moving ear, and bears ber tlirougb 
the sky to liis capital. As Sita is carried along, she in¬ 
vokes heaven and cartli, mountains and streams (Iv. 43). 
The gods and saints <«nie to look on, and arc struck with 
horror, but they stand in awe of the ravisher, and know 
tliat tliis is jioi't of the }>lai) for his destruction. All 
nature shudders, the sou’s disc pales, dorkncbs over- 
Bjircads the heavens (Iviii. 16-43). short-lived 

triumpli of evil over good. Even the groat Creator 
Brabinu rouses himself, and exclaims, ' Sin is consum¬ 
mated’ ( 111 . Iviii. 17). 

Arrived in the dumon-eity, Ravana forces Sita to inspect 
all the wonders iiud beauties of his capital (III. Izi.), and 
then promises to make them hers, if she will consent to 
become bis queen. Indignautly rejected, be is enraged, 
and delivers her over to the guardianship of a troop of 
Eaksbaus or female furies, who are described as horrible 
in appearance, and cannibal in tiielc propensities (Ill. Ixii. 
29-38). 'roimented by them, she seems likely to die of 
despair, but Brahma in compassion sends ludra to her 
with the god of sleep,' and a vessel containing celestial 
food (Ixiii. 7, 8) to support lier strength. 

1 Similarly in ibe Odyssey (IV. 795) Minerva sends a dream to 
'OBBole and animate Penelope. 
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Terrible is tbe wrath of the usually geutle Bama when 
on his retain he finds that Sti is carried off by Havana 
(Ixiz.). He and Lakahma^ at once set off on a long 
search, determined to effect her rescue. After many ad¬ 
ventures, in the course of which Hiey have a battle with 
a headless fiend called Rabandha, who closes their pro¬ 
gress, bat is killed, and then restored to life by them (III. 
Ixxiv.), they make an alliance with Sugriva, king of the 
monkeys (foiesteis), and assisted by Hannmat, one of the 
monkey-generals, and by Rivat^a’s brother Yibh!Bha];La, in¬ 
vade Lan-ka, the capital of Rava^a, in Ceylon (IV. Iziii.). 

To transport the army across the channel, a bridge is 
constructed under the direction of the monkey-general 
Nala, sou of Vi^va-karman:— 

Thousands of monkcj bridge-biiilden, fljLng throngVi tbs sky in 
ofoy dinetion, tsar op lochs and trees, and throw them into the 
water. In bringing hnge crags frost the Bimalayw, some are aod* 
doatally dropped, and remsio to diis day monumenU of the erploiu 
At length a pier ‘ is formed twenty Tojenae long end ten wide (V. 
SCT. 1 i-i 5), which the whole ermy emesee, VibbUbau talcing tbe 
lead. The goda, fUahis, Fitris, &o., kwk mi, and utter tbe eelebieted 
propbeoy— 

* At long at the tea ihaB remain, to hmg thaH tkit pier (setu) snisrs, 
and Ote fame of Aiima he. prorfatmed.’* 


> ^ god of the ocean at first <:d>jeeted to a regular embankment 
(V. xav. 8), though a pier (deeciibed aa a aafu) was afterwards con- 
■tmeted: the line of rocks in the ebaasd is certainly known in India 
aa Runa-eeta In mapt it iscaUsd‘Adun’s bridge.' Ereiywhere in 
India are scattered isolated blocka, attributed by tbe natives to Boma's 
btidgfr-bnildeie. Mote than tbia, the hill Govardbana, near Hnttra, 
and the whole Eymar range in Oaotnl India are firmly believed to 
have arisen from tbe same cause. 

> ‘In tbe midst of the arm of the sea is tbe island Bameeanun 
(Rametvaia), or the pillar of Bama, of as great repute and renown as 
the pillars of the western Hereulea There to this day stands a temple 
of masuve Cyclopean workmanship, said to have been built by the 
hero, the idol of which is washed daily with water fnm tbe Oangea 
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After vaiious engageoieDta, ddscribed with much weari- 
Bome ezt^geratiou, the great battle between Bama and 
figyatia takes place:— 

Tbs gods ajMmble to take the dde of tho formor, and all tbe damoM 
and evil ipiritB back tbw <nm ebazopion (VL luzTii 8). Bavaoa is 
moontsd on a magic ear, drawn 1^ boraw baring bnman faces (momt* 
ebyaviKiaiwur bayenb); and, in order (bat tba two ehampuns maj fi^t 
on an equality, Indra sends bis own ear, driran bis ehoriotear 
Matali, for the use of HSm« Both annias oasaa fighting, that tbaj 
maj look on (xei. a); bat tbe gods and demons in the sky, taking the 
part of aitber warrior, renew their andant atrifa^ Tbs banes now 
orarwhelm each other with arrows. Bama anta off a hundred beads 
from Harau suoeessirelj ; but no soonar ia cme ent off than apothg 
appears in its place* (xcii. 24), and the Lattle, wbidi baa already lastsd 
laren daya and ssren nights witbont intemption, aeams likely to ha 
endlamly protnetad, until Matali infonna Kama that Barau is not 
rulnarable in ths bead. Therenpon Bama aboote off tba tenibla arrow 
of Btahai,* given to him by tba sage Agastya, and tba damon>king 
falls dead (zcii. 58). 


From tbs highest point is a commanding view of tba ocean, and the 
intanninabla black Una of rocks atntcbing acnss tbe gulf of Mssaar. 
mthar, from all parte of India, wander tbe pilgrims, who an smittea 
with tbe wondrous love of tnral to sacred sbrisea Front Cbutsar- 
kota (Cifra-iufa), neor the Jumna, it ie roughly calculated to be one 

bundled stages. Wa hare conrenod with nme wbo bare aooomplisbed 

tbe great feat: but many never return i they aitber die by the way, 
or their courage and strength araporate in soma roadside barmitags 
Whatever may be its origin, thero ia tba nafy barrier, compelling every 
Towol from or to tbe mouths d tba Oangea, to dnaffinarigsto the 
island of Oeylon.’ Cklmtta Review, XLV. 

* This is Just what place in (be Iliad before tbe great battle 
between Apbillea and Hector, the gods taking their respective placet 
on either aide (IL XJL). It ia intorusting to compare tbe limpla 
Homeric narrative with tbe wild improbabilities of tbe Indian poem. 

* This remind! one of Harcuka and tbe Hydra. 

* Here oalled foildmaham attram, end dewuibed ee baring tbe wind 
for its feathers, tiie fin and the sun for its point, tbe air for its body, 
end tbe noantaine Ueru and Mandara for its weight (VL xcii. 45)- 
It had tbe reiy oonvenient property d returning to iti owneris quiver 
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Great portents nml prodi^es precede the fall of Ravaoa, 
and when tlie victory is consnminatod a perfect deluge of 
flowers covorB the conqueror. The generous Rama causes 
magiiifKtcnt ohsequics to be performed over the body of 
his enemy, which is duly conaoiucd by Are,' and then 
places VibLialiaiiii on tlie tliroue of Lan-kii (VI. xcvii. 15). 
Rama then seiulii Hanuniat with a message to SitiL, and 
Vibbishana brings her iuto his presence in a litter (sivihi); 
but Raniu alluwB her to come before bim on foot, that 
she may be seen by all the army. 

Tlie iiionk«7)i erowJ ranmt twr, ndmiring hw ineoinjKml)te besnty, 
the eiiusc ot ko much toil, danger, anil anfforisg to tliBrnwIveiL^ On 
•eeiiig her, llnnut is dieply mvved. Three feelings distract him—joy, 
grief, and anger (xrix. 19)—and be docs not aildreaK his wife. 
oonscious tif her p\irity, ia burl by Lis cold meption of lipr, and bursts 
into tears, uttering only tin- word^ ba ' alss 1 my IiusWd I ’ 

lUffla then hnngblily informs W, that having uilisfind hii honour by 
the doitruAion of the domou who had wronged his wifti, be con do no 
more, lie cannot Uko lier back, eeaUminaiad ns she must oertaiidy 
be (Yl, c.). Sitii asserts her innarenoe in the mostdigniCed and touch¬ 
ing longnago, nnd directs liiksbinana to prejwrD a pyre, that she may 
prove her parity, lilio enters the flaoiee, invoking Agni (ei.); upon 
which all the go<ls with the <d<] king DasenUui appear, and reveal to 
Bima his divine nature,'' telling him that he is Nirnyoiia, and that 
, Sila is Lukshml (eii.). Agni, the god lire, then presents himself, 
holding Uit-I, whom he places in Kona’s sms unhurt* Thereupon 


after doing its work. Thero appev to Imve been various forms of this 
unerring wnspon. 

^ Contrast this with Achilles’ treaUnent of the fsllen Hector. 

* The whole ecene is very similir to &at in Iliad III. ill, &e.> 
where Helen shows herself on the itmpart, and alls forth much the 
same kind of admiration. 

* He never appears to be consdoos of it, until the gods enlighten 
him. (See YI. cii. 10, eziz.) This is not the ease with Kpshna in 
the Maha-bhorala. It is probable, as we have seen, that ill these 
passages are later odditiona 

* The whole description of ffi&’s repudiation by Buna is certainly 
one of the fiuMl scents in the Bam&yiaa 
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Hun* i« overjojed, tad deoiaras that ha 0BI7 cesKotad to the ordeal 
that he might eatabliah hie wife’i innoteoce in the ejre* of the world 
(eiii). Dataratha tbm Ueaaee hie ecat, giree him good advice, and 
retuma to heaven (dv.); while India, at tiw requeat of Rama, reelone 
to life all the monkeja killad during the war (cv.). 

Bama and Lakshmaoa, along vith VibhiBbsua, Sugriva, 
and tbc alUes, now mount the aelf-moviug car Puslipaka, 
which is described os containing a whole palace within 
itself, aud set out on their return to Ayodhya; Bama, to 
beguile the way aa they travel through the sky, recount* 
ing to Sita all the scenes of tbdr late adventures lying 
beneath their feet' (cviii). On th^ reaching the hermi¬ 
tage of Bbaradvaja at Pnyaga, the car is stopped ; and 
the fourteen years of banishment having now expired (cix.), 
Hanumat is scut forward to announce their return to 
Bharata. lUma and the three brothers are now once 
more reunited, and, accompanied by them and by ^t& 
and tlie monkeys, who assume human forms (cxii. 28), be 
makes a magnificent entry into Ayodhya. He is then 
solemnly crowned, associates Laksbmaua iu the empire, 
and, before dismissiug his aOice, b^tows on them splendid 
presents (cxii.). Hanumat, at his own request, receives as 
a reward the gift of perpetual life and youth (cxiL loi). 
Every one returns happy and loaded with gifts to his 
own home, and Rama commences a glorious reign at 
Ayodhya (cxiii.). 

Such is a brief sketch of the Ramsyana, omitting the 
Uttara-kanda or supplementary chapters, which contun 
the concluding events io the life of Kama (see p. 337). 


^ KilidiM devotes neari j the wlwle of the thirteenth eheptw of hii 
Btgha-nnin to this subjeot, wbiob be nekaf • coDvenient pretext for 
displaying his geognpbioal and topognjducal knowledge, in the 
H^ba^uta Bhava.bhfiti dose the wme in the eeventh set of hii 
dnma, Uiha-vin-dtiilra; and Uaiiri, (he seme in his play on the 

sans nbjeet. 
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Much of the story, exaggented as its later details are, 
probably rests, as we have already pointed ont, on a 
foundation of historical truth. 

It Is clear, too, that a moral lesson is intended to be 
conveyed by the whole narrative. Under the story of the 
conflict between the armies of the noble Rama and the 
barbarous races of the South, figured by the Babhasas, 
there appears to lie a typical leprcBcntation of the great 
mystery of the struggle ever going on between the powers 
of good and evil. With regard, however, to any other 
allegorical and figurative ideas involved, as, for example, 
that Biima is a mere impersonation of the Solar energy; 
Sita, of agriculture or of civilization introduced into the 
South of India by immigrants from the North; the Bak- 
shasas, of night, datkuess or winter—whatever ingenuity 
there may be in any or all of these theories, it seems 
very questionable whether any sneh conceptions ever 
entered into the mind of the author or authors of any 
part of the poem. 


’ Certainly Rtma belongs to tbe Bidar nee of Ungi, bnt Uiii pedate 
to the oODiiectkm of the Epic Tidtnn (of whom Beiaa oune to be 
R^aried u u inevaatiao) with the Bdtt Vitbno of the Teda. Pro- 
fewr Weber remarks that as Bane is at a later period aalled Bams- 
dandra, and ■ even in one pUoe caQed l^dn alone, the mildneei n 
oonspicaona in hie chanctor might be explaued by nppoeug that he 
wae origmtlly a kind of moon-geniut, aad that the legend in the leit* 
tirlya-bribmeu (tee note i, p. 346) repneenting tbe love of Slta (the 
fiald'fuROw) for tbe Hooo might be regarded by tome seelona mytho 
logiita as the first germ of the etory ot theBamiyana; the beentifying 
nntment (oNpcM^) which AnaeOy^ wife of Atri, pound over the 
limbi of Kte (HI. ]), y pw—ntifig the dew spread over tbe furrow in 
which the moonlight is reflected. Weber, however, tbinka that at tbe 
name Bima-deadra was not given to the eecoad Bima till a late date 
(the first application of it ocourring in Bhava-bhuti’i Haha-vlrt.daritn 
IIL 18), the co n vene it rather tiw, via., that a poetical spirit among 
the BrSmuoaeonnectad Buna with the Moon merely on aocomt of the. 
mildnem of his oharaeter. 
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Time would fail, if we were to attempt even the briefest 
epitome of all the episodes in the Bamuyo^a. I note two 
others in addition to those already given. That of Visva- 
mitra(I. 51-65), which is one of the most interesting, may 
be thus abridged:'— 

YuTmitra, son of Gad}ti, was a pri&oa of the Lanar race, soverrign 
of Kaooj, and the district of Mi^adhtL fie had e ttemendoua conflict 
with the Bralimon Vwishtha for the ponewioB of the cow of plenty 
(Kiiiiiitdhenii, also ctUlod S^avaiH), whiidi no doubt typified the earth {go} 
or India. At tho cemmand of Vadishtha, the oow created hordes of 
bariiarians, such as Pohlavas (Peraians), S'akaa (Scythians), Yavauas 
(Greeks), Kanbojos, &e, by whose aid Vaushtha eonqnend VUrimitra. 
Hence the latter, oonnneed of the superior power inherent in Bruh- 
manism, detenniued to raise hiinself to that di^ty, and in order to 
eSeet this object, inereoMd the rigour of hia auilerities for thoimandi 
of yean. The gods, who always had a hard struggle to hold their own 
ag^st resolute osoetice, did what they could to interrupt him, and 
putially succeeded. Vlsvumitra yielded for a tina to the seductions of 
the oynph Heoakil, sent by them to entice hie thoughts towards senaual 
ohjeota. A daugbter(S’akuatt)a)«asU)ereBn)tof this temporary laek- 
alidiag. fi owerer, in the end, the obstinate asoetio was too much for the 
irtiole troop of deities. He obtsioed complete power oror hie peasioqs, 
and when the goda still refueod to brahmaiiiie bin, be began creating 
new heaTens and new gods, and had already manufactured a few stars, 
when the celestial host thought H prudent to ooncede the point, and 
make him a veritable Brahmoa 

Another curiouB episode is the story of tbe Ganges 
(1. 36-44) 

Oan-ga, the pereonified Qangee, was tbe eldert daughter of Himavat, 
lord of mounteina, her younger aister being Uma. Sagara, a king of 
Ayodhyti, of the Solar imoe, had 60,000 eons, who were directed by thm 
Aober to look for a hone whwfa bad been stolen by BakshaM at an 
Atva-medha or horao-sacrifiee. ^ring first searched the earth nnsno' 
oeaifully, they proceeded to dig up the ground towards the lower r^ione. 


' The episode of ''ntrimitra indndee under it the story of Ambattaha 
0 na at p. ay of this rolnme. 

* The story is alio told in tbs Mahi-hbanta, Tana-patTaa 99S0, &o. 
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Meeting with the uge Eapiln, thej ueoied him of the theft, which 
enraged him to each a degree, that without more ado he reduced tiiem 
all to aihea. Sagara’a graadaon eoae time afterwarda found their 
remains, and commenced pefforming the funeral obeequiea of his nia- 
tirea, but was told that it wai neeeeury for Gan ga to water the ashes 
with her sacred stream. Keither Sagtra, however, nor his grandson 
could devise snj meana for eSeeting the deacent of the heavenlj river 
It was reserved for hia giaat-grandstm, Bhagiratha, his austerities 
to bring down the eacred atream from heavan, In her deeoent the 
fell lint with greet fury on the hewd of Siva, who nndertook to break 
her fall. 

Mr. Baliih Griffith has tranalated the dcKcription of this descent 
with great akill and taste. 1 subjoiD n portion of bis version (voL i. 
P- * 94 ) 

On Siva's head descending first 
A rert the torrents found. 

Then down in all thmr might they borat 
And roared along the ground. 

On oountUsB gUtteiiikg scalei the beam 
Of nay morning flawed. 

Where fish and dol|diiiit dirough the stream 
Fallen and falling daihed. 

Then bards who chant celeetial lays, 

And nymphi of heavenly birth, 

Flocked round upon Uni flood to gate 
That atieamed from ahy to earth. 

The gods themselves frem every epbere, 
laooupanbly bri^t. 

Bone in their gol^ can drew near 
To see the wandroas right. 

The doudlcH sky wu iB aflame 
With the Ught of a hundred suns. 

Where’s the shining ohariota came 
That bore thoee briy osee. 

Bo flished the ur wHIr creeted oishee 
And fish of every hue, 

As when the lightning’s glory hresks 
Through fields of luuner blue, 

And white foaoHiloads and rilver spray 
Were wildly teased on high, 

Like fwsne that urge their bomewaid wav 
AsroM the autamn Ay, 
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^en, by further austerities, Bhagiratba forood the sacred river to 
flow over tlio earth, and to follow Iiim thence to the ocean (therefore 
called Sagani), and thence to the lower r^ions (Piitula), where she 
watered the ashoe of Siij,qiru’s aoni, and became the means of con¬ 
veying thoir souls to heaven. Hence a eoamon name for the Ganges 
is BhugirathL 

Another name for the river Ganges is Jiilmavi, because 
iu its course it inundated the sacrideial ground of the 
sage Jahuu, who thereupon without any ceremony drank 
up its waters, but consented to discharge them again 
from his cars. 

Notwithstanding the wilderncsa of exaggeration and 
hyperbole through which the rctulcr oC the ludiau Epics 
has occasionally to wander, then-, are in the whole range 
of the world’s literature few more clinrmiug poems than 
the Uamilyui.La. Tlie classic-^) purity, clcarijcsR, uud sini> 
plicity of its style, the cxijuisitc touches of true poetic 
feeling with wliich it abounds, its graphic descriptions of 
heroic incidents and nature’s grandest scenes, ibe deep 
ac(]UAintauco it displays with the conflicting workings 
and most refined emotions of the kumau heurt, all entitle 
it to rank among the most beautiful compositions that 
have ajipcarcd at uny period or in any country. It is like 
a spacious and delightful garden; here and there allowed 
to run wild, but teemiug with fruits and flowers, watered 
by perennial streams, and even its most tangled thickets 
intersected with delightful pathways. The character of 
Rama is nobly pourtiaycd. It is only too consistently 
unselfish to be human. We must, ia fact, bear in mind 
that the poet is bent on raising bis hero to the tank of a 
god. Yet though occasionally dazzled by flashes &om 
his superhuman nature, we are not often blinded or 
bewildered by it. At least in the earlier portion of the 
poem he is not generally rejuresented as more than a 
heroic, noble-minded, pious, and virtuous man—a model 
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BOD, husband, brother—whose braver}’, unselfiBh gene¬ 
rosity, filial obedience, tender attacliment to his wife, 
fraternal affection, and freedom from dl rescutful feelings, 
we cannot help admiring. When he falls a victim to the 
spite of his father’s second wife, he chcrislics no sense of 
wrong. When the sentence of baiiishmciit is pronounced, 
not a murmur (‘senpes his lips, lu uoblc language he 
expresses his resolution to uh-jilice himself rather than 
allow his parent to break his pledged word; and he per¬ 
sists in this determination, uotwithstaudiug the entreaties 
of his mother Kausalya, the taunting remarks of his fiery 
brother Jiiikshmai.ia, and liis own anxious fear for the 
safety of his wife 8ita, who resolves to accompany him. 
Again, after the death of his father, when Blmrata urges 
Kama to accept the government, and wboi all the citizens 
add their entreaties, and the atheistical Javali his sopliis' 
tied arguini.’iits (see p. 3s0> Ib'uua replies;— 

Tben is nothing grenUr than trulb ; and tnii-b ahould b« onDcmsd 
Ui« moat (aoruH of ull thiRfjx. ‘n>« Vv<lait imve their w)e foundatiou 
in truth. lUving promised obedience to m; father's commend!), I will 
neither, tlimugfa curetouenveK nor forgetfulsota nor blind ignorance, 
break down the barrier of truth (II. «i& 17). 

As to Situ, she is a paragon of wife-like virtues. Her 
pleadings fur permission to .iccompary her husband into 
banishment breathe such noble devotion to her lord and 
master, that 1 close my examples with a few extracts: ’— 

A wife must chore her hoebond'e foUi II7 duty it to follow thee 
Where’er thou goett Apert from Aeev I would not dwell in hetveniteelf. 
Deserted by her lord, o wife tc like s nitenhle oorpie. 

Cloee 01 tby shadow would I deeve to thee in thii life and hereafter. 
Thou art my king, my guide, my mly refuge, my dirinity. 


> 1 have ttontlated tb«ea nearly litetally, but not oomeouUvely, in 
the oixteert-eyllabls metre of the original Hm nbatOBoe of them will 
be found in the text of Oonetio'i Riaiyono, vol. il p. 74, fta 
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It is m; fixed resolve to fcdlosr tbee. If thou must wander forth 
^Dirough thorny trackless foresta, 1 will gp before tliee, treadin;; down 
The prickly brambles to make smooth thy path. Walking before thee, 1 
Shall feel no weariness: forest-thorns will seem like silken robes; 

The bed of leavis, a coiieh of dowa To me the shelter of thy presence 
Is better far than stsitely palama, and porniliso itself. 

Pioteeted by thy arm, gods, demona, men shall have no ]wwer fo harm me. 
With thee I’ll live contentedly on roots and fruits, fiweet or not sweet, 
If given by tliy hand, they wfll to me be like the food of life. 

Booming with Uiee in doicrt wastes, a thousand years will be a day; 
Dwelling with Ihuo, e'en hell itodf would be to me a heaven of bliss. 

Aa if in enpport of the prophecy reconled iu the begin¬ 
ning of the work (se* p. 338) the story of R~tmA down 
to the death of Eiiivaiia and recovery of filtii, is still 
regularly recited every year Ihrougliout a great part of 
India, at an aunual festival in the beginning of October, 
called Bama'lllu.' Moreover, Ilindu writers never seem 
tired of working up the ofurepeated talc into various 
forma. Honce the history of the adventures of Hilma, 
or at least some reference to tbem, is found in almost 
every work of the subsequent lilorature. I conclude 
this chapter with instances 

I On the day in the m»nUi Asvin or hnginning of Octubsr, when 
the Bengalis consign thrir images ctf Durga to the waters (i.c., at (be 
Durgipuj^ of which (be fourth day U culled Daioharo, and during 
which for a whole fortnight all business is suspended, and even thieves 
and Toguee allow themselves a vocation), Hindiu of other provinoee 
perform the Ruma-liiri, a dmnatic representation of the carrying off 
of ffito, concluding with (he death of Ravano, of which that day is 
the anniversary. Bima's Uiib is celobreted on the ^(h of the month 
6aitia (April), called Roma-navamL The sequel of the story of Hama, 
os contained in (he Uttars-kin^ end Xftttra-rama-Carita, is not so 
popularly known. See an article in the ‘ Indian Antiquoiy' for May 
1873, by the Bev. K. M. Banerjs^ It is noteworthy (bat tiie Kama 
legends have always retained their purity, and, unlike those of firohmo, 
KfUh^ ^va, and Durga, have never been mixed up with indeoenciea 
and lioentionineia. In foot, the worship of Bima has never degene¬ 
rated to the some extent os that of some ^ tbeee other deities. 
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In the Mahii-hh^to (Vona-parvtn 15872-16601) the Bamopihhyana 
ie told very nearly aa in the Ratniye^ lait there is no mention of 
Vulmiki ns its author, and no aDusiM to the existence of tlie great 
sister Kpic. Murkaiiileya ia made to recount the narrative to Yudhi- 
ehthira, after IIk! recovery of Dnn^iadi (who had been carried off by 
Jayad-iatha, as Situ was by itavana), in order to show that there were 
Otlicr exiim)i]«« in nncient times of virtuous people sulToriog violence 
at the luinds of wicked inm. It is prohahto (and even Profouor 
Weber uilmits it to lie pMwililo) that the Miiha-bharitta episode was 
epitomiK-d from the KTimaynifa, and altered here and tlierc to give it 
an apiiearanee of uripnality. There are, however, romarkaldu differ, 
eneea Tbc story in ihe Miibii-hharata, although gent-rally treating 
IL111111 ns n gnsit human hero only, b^ns with Uie ciroiinutiincee 
which IihI to 1hn incamtitiitti i>f Viidiiin, and gives a detailed neoount 
of what is fiiwt Dioilioaed in the Uttaia-kaiula of the Itumayima— 
the early history of Ibinuia and hie bmther. Tlic birth of Rama, his 
yuuth, and bis fiithcr's wikIi to inaugurate him as lieir-apparent are 
then brit'lly rceounU-'l Da^aralha's etcriffu', IhimuV eduoation, hie 
winning of t>ilu, anti otiter euntente of the K'lla-kunda arc omitted. 
Tliu events of the Ayodhya-kiuda and mwb of thn Annya-kaii^ are 
narratwl iu ulaut forty verses. A tnwe detailed nArralive begini 
with the aji|>earin(V before lU'-ai.ia of tito mutilated B^urpa-i^ikhu (tec 
p. 553), but Deny NiirktioMorcor; forhwtenne, Kalandha is killed, 
hut not retton-d to fife (see p. 356); the atery of S'avarl it omitted, 
and tboro is no aieatktn of Ibo divam sent by Brahma to comfort Sita 
(*eop- 3SS)-‘ 

There ai« othev ivforenres to, and brief epilomee of parts of the 
etory of the Utmayana in Uie Halia-bhanta, e.(^, in Yana-parvan 
iii}7-i i2]9i in Droiisjiirmn 2224-2246; in Sunti-purvun 944-955; 
in Hari-vmjsa 2324-2359, 8672-8674, 16232. 

The story of Roma is also (at Pniff«tor Wehor niiscrvos) referred to 
in the itrialiaiaiik'i (Ai-i 1 .); and altimugb not mentioned in Ealidua'a 


^ These and other differencee have led ProfeMor Weber to suggest 
the inquiry whether the Mnha-bbaiata version may nut be more 
primitive than Uiat of the Runayana, and poasibly even the original 
vetsioQ, out of which tlie other was developed. 'Or ought we,' be 
aeks, ' to assume only that the Msha-bbaiata contains the epitome of 
an earlier recension of our text of the Riunayana; or should both 
tests, the Ramo^ukliysno and the Bwayuia, be regarded as resting 
alike upon a eommon groundwork, bat each occupying an independent 
standpoint I’ 
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dramas, it is alluded to in Ue Metfiia^deia (venee i, 99); and in liix 
Raghu-vania —which is a kind of abridged Itnmayuna—the poet Vdlmiki 
ie named (XY. 63, 64). Moreover, the TUmriyaiia Forme the hasia of 
a Pi^rit work culled the Si 4 n- 1 iait<lhit (aacrilied to one Kulidiisa, and 
mentioned in Dnndin’e KHry'itimia 1. 34), ox well ne of the Bliaffi- 
kiimjn, or gramtnatiral |ioeii] of lihatti (written, acruiding to Luxeen, 
Ind. Alt. 111 . 512, in Vulnbl»-|>nra under king S'l'idhnm-xcna, hotween 
530 nnd 545 of the ('lirisUan era), end of the two celehmled drnmiix of 
Diinvii-bhuti, eallod Uaiiii thn-iarilra >ud f?//ar»-r>iiH(i-rti('; 7 m (whose 
date ix fixed by Ijisseu belwi«a 695 and 733). The lust of these 
dramax quotes v'crsc.x from llte ILuiKiyana in throe plncea, one in tlie 
second oiid two in tlic sixth Act. Indeed, tliodi'aniiitir litoi-aturc which 
lunksstise of the (uUtiiitnres of lUmaftir tlie xubji'et'ni.’itlei'of the plots 
of ib< phiyx ix extensive. BcxidosthetwodmiiiitAof llliava-hhuti, there 
is the UaiiuiiiauiMtuta or Ua/n’i-milata, 'great drumn,' in fourteen 
nets, faUed to have Is'cii i-<iiii|)Oxed by tb<' moiikcy-i’liicf llunuiiutt him¬ 
self, who first wrote' it <>u the nirkx, oml ^on <0 plcuse Vulmiki (leet 
it ehould throw liix Itiumlpua into the riiaJe), cust it into the sea, 
whence xomo portions were mcorcred in Hboja’s tine and anniiged by 
Miim- 4 dino<IarA (pmhably nlwnt the tenlii centnry). Tlim is also the 
AiUtrgba-riinhai-ii or Atargl-tM-rughura in sevo, arts by Mnr 5 ri; the 
fVaMnN(t-ivi<//ot'->t by Jaya^rva (probably not Uie aiiDior of the Oita- 
govinds); tlie in seven acts by KondHm-mitnt; the 

Crmpu by Vi<liir 1 >h.vrit]a (or Hhoje) in five nets; the Rig- 

liaealliijtulaya; the ^d/A-rnm>>y>iyo by Huja-fiekbitn; liie Vdatta- 
ragkava; tlie ChatUa-Tima ; (the last three quoted by the well-known 
work on the An jniflirn railed SShilif(nlar])ana ); the Ditiitgaittt, a 
short piece by ptu-tihato, and otheiK 

Other works mentioned by Weber os noticing the Rumuyana are 
that of F(irdf<a-ini 7 i»'a—written betwera 505 and 587 of our era—which 
f.w for granted that Himia was bonoored ns a demigod about that 
time; the AifnuijViya ntahalmga written in Valabbi under kingffllu- 
ditya about a.u. 598; the Viuma^aUi of Bubnndhu (about the begin¬ 
ning of tlie seventh century, Weber's Indische Btreifon I. 373, 380), 
in which mention is made of the Kundara-kanda as a section of the 
Rsmayana; the A'i 7 dant 2 ia ;4 of Bans (written a little later, IndJacbe 
Stioifen I. 334), in which repeated vpirrenoo is made to the great Epic 
(I. 36, 45, 81); the Sapta 4 alaka of Bala (35, 316), on which Weber 
has written a treatise; the Prada)f^a-/>d^a«a of Raja-^kbara (abonl 
the end of tbo tenth century); Ibe iAiia-rupa of Dhanai^'aya (L 61, 
about the same date); the Sopta-iAfi of Guvardhana (32, about the 
tentii centnry or later); the ZlaiMiyanfi-lafAdof 3 kiTikrama-bhattB(ii); 
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the ]iiya-laraH"ji^i (L i66); tlw Sum-gadlian^addhati (Bbhtliogk, 
lad. Spr. 1586), &C. 

Hie eighteen Puruou (which ere to e gnat extent drewn from the 
two greet Epics) contain, course nnmeroua allusions to the Kuna- 
jeoe, uul sometimes relate the whole story. The Affni-ptcriina has an 
epitome of the seven Hooka iu seven chapters. The Pad«M and Stowlo 
also devote several eliapters to the seme subject The Vifhtfv-purntfa 
has also a section (IV. 4) ahimt Itoma, and in HI. 3 describes Valmiki 
as the Vyasa of the a4tL Uviipai^ The Iira}un<ll}dl^pural|a —a coo- 
foaed medlq? of various subjects—has a Siuuaijuita-MSh'ilmya, and in 
thii Furiitia is also oontainod the well-known Adhyatma-rumuya^ 
‘ Spiritual Kuffliiyaija,' diviihsl into seven Books, bearing the same 
titlsa u llims of Vuiiuiki’s liiunayana. Ita object ia to show that 
Barna was a inanifastatiuii uf the Supreme Spirit, and Situ (identified 
irith lAksfaml), a type of Nature 

This Adhyutma-rufflayaiia mntiurui two chapters, hnld to be especially 
sacred: 1. The Jlnma^nla^ at first <diapter, in which the inner or 
hidden nature o( Bama ia axpbiBcd and bU identification with Vishnu, 
as the Supreme Spirit, is asserted; a. the R'wia^jVa or (Ktli cliapter 
uf the seventh Book, in whieli the author, who is evidently a VeJiintist, 
sate forth the advantage of giving np all works in order to meditate 
upon and become united with the Si^reae Spirit. 

there is also a remu^ble work called Kuswli^/ta-rdmiyat'a (or Toga. 
mtithiha or V<iiUh(kam Ma/uMtmis<t 9 <o») in the form of uu oxhortap 
tien with illustrative narnKtivcK addressed by Viisishtha to his pupil, 
the youthful Ramu, on the best means of attaining true happiness, and 
considered to have been eompoued as an appendage to the Bamuyans 
by Valmiki himself. 

We ought also here to moDtioB the oelebratod Hindi Bitmujana by 
the poet Tulasl^aaa (Tulsklte). ^lis poem is so well known and so 
giaatly eatoemed in some parte of India, that it is sumetunes affirmed 
that there are three epic poems called Bumayiu; 1. that of Vulmlki, 
2. that attributed to Vyusa called Adhyatma-riiinayaM, 3. the Hind! 
Epic by TulasI-dasfL 

I conclude the list by noting the fallowing oompamtively modem 
artificial poems on the same eotject:—i. the AdyAovcpuydaciya by 
Kavi-i^a, a very singular prodnctsoii, much admired and imitated 
by later ludian writers, being nothing leas than a poem worded with 
such dexterous 'doubloentendie,' that it may serve as an epitome 
of either the Bamayana or Hahi^diMte; 2. the Haghava-cih'iia by 
VUva-niitha (author of the Sahitja-iteTpana); 3. the Hrlnia-cifiwi by 
Bimt-datana; 4. anothar Bama-vUSn by nari-natha (in imitation of 
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(he Olte-gOTinde)j 5. (be £amatet^ra-£an(ra*«ara I7 Agm-vciej 
6. the BagKu^itStiuilthyit^aya icentioned hj Profeeeor Weber.’ 

With regud to the ODm{neitio& eeUed thii ie e kind of 

hi^j artifioiel etyle in eHernetiou of proae end verie {gadya and 

iwfjw)- 


’ ^te etorj of the fUniTana and Maha-bhera^ ae giren in fuU by 
Hr. Talboya Wheeler in bii HiaUny India, ia teoat intereating and 
initructive, although it doea not proiaaa to be an analjaia made by 
himaelf fnan (he on^nal fianakfit. 




CHAPTER Xm. 

"the Itihdsas or Epic Poem — 77ic Mahd-Hdrata. 

I PASS on now to the Malia-bharata—probably by far 
the longest epic poem that the world baa ever produced. 
Its main tlosigu is to describe the great contest between 
the doscendanta of king Bharata.’ He Was the most 
renowned mouareh of the Lunar dynasty, and is alleged 
to Lave reigned in the ucigbliourliood of HastinS-pur or 
ancient Delhi, and to have ejctcnded his authority over a 
great part of India, so tliat India to this day is called by 
tho Jitttivca Bh/irata-vamlia. The great Epic, however, 
is not so much a poem witli a single subject as a vast 
cyclopedia or thesaoras of Hindu mythology, legendary 
history, ethics, and philosophy. The work, us we now 
possess it, cannot possibly l)C regarded as roprescuting 
the original form of the poem. Its compilation appears to 
have proceeded gradually for centuries. At any rate, as 


‘ Dif title thr poem iit Maha-Uuiratain, a rompound wurd in the 
neuter gender, tho fimt mRuhrr of whi<ii, maha (for ina^()> nieanfi 
‘ great,’ and the M<Tnir<i, 'rel^ng to Bharat^' The title of a 

book is often in the neuter ^drr, mne word like kavymn, ‘ a poem,’ 
being undcrskiod. Hero tbe word with which MoLu-bbiratam agrees 
may be either dMpana'R, 'a liistorical poem,' or yvdilhma, ‘war.’ It 
is curious that in tbe Sai^grtAa jiarva, or introductory summary 
(1. 2(14), tho word llaha-Uiirata is said to he derived from its large 
size and great weight, because the poem is described as outweighing all 
the four Vedas and my^cnl wrHinge together. Here is the passsge:— 
^atai catvro Vedfm Bhnralam iaitad ehtlak Furii kila luraik sareii 4 
latnetija tulayadJirilam, daliu^yah lanhaei/ebhi/o Yedebhjohy adlUkaifi 
i/adii, Tuda praUiriti lake 'min [meAatfvdii Mtdrat>3MMc.co] Mahi- 
bkaralam viyaU. 
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wa bare already indicated (pp. 316, 317), it seems to 
have passed through several stages of construction and 
reconstruction, until finally arranged and reduced to 
orderly written shape by a Brahman or Bi^hmans, whose 
names have not been preserved.* The relationship which 
the original Brahman compiler bore to the scattered 
legends and lays of India, many of them orally trans¬ 
mitted until transferred to the Maha-bharata, was similar 
to that home by Pisistratus to the Homeric poems. But 
the Hindus invest this penouage, whoever ^ was, with 
a nimbus of mystical sanctity, and assert that he was also 
the arranger of various other celebrated religious works, 
such as the Vedas and Paribas. He is called Vyasa, but 
this is, of coarse, a mete epithet derived from the Sanskrit 
verb vy-a», meaning ‘ to dispose in regnlar sequence,’ and 
therefore would be equally applicable to any compiler.' 

‘ PrafiMor Laaeni, in bu ‘ladiKbe Altertbuoikuade’ (XL 499, 
new sditicAt), aonsideti (hat it maj be proved from aa examioatioB of 
the latrodoction (0 (he Haha-bburata that there were three oontecutive 
workingi-ap (teorieirimp) of that poem bjr different authon. ^e 
first or oldest vermon, called eiinply BhartUa, which oootained only 
34,000 vema, began with the history of Manu, the progenitor of the 
Kshatriya or militaty claai (Adi>parvaii 31 r6), and a short eeetion— 
deeerihing the pedigree of VyiM, and bow be appeared at the Bnake- 
sactifioe, and how, at the request cf duBmejaya, be comuisaoned Yai- 
itmpityaaa to relate the atoiy (he etrife between the F&ndavaa 
and Kannvai (L 3308, Ac.)—might have formed the introduetion 
(MWieiterq^) to thii oldeet Bhirsta. The lecond reconstruction or ie> 
casting of the poem—thought fay FrofoHor Teiiwn to be identical with 
the tnantjimed in levaliyaaa’f Orihye-sutrai, and recited at 

S’annaka’e ITiiieeiifiifife toot place about 400 ac. It began with 
the history of Ung Vasu, whose daughter Satyavati was mother of 
Yyisa; sad the section cdled Passhjn (I 661}, the antiquity of whicdi 
is in d i ted 1^ its being almost entirely in proee, might have served 
as its intiodueticHL The seetion called Paidoma ( 1 . 851) probably 
formed the eommencemttt of the third reconstruction of the great 
Bpic, he considere must have jaeceded the era of AAoka. 

* Kwywa FedM {romdt ee tMmad VpdM Ui m/fitalt (I. 3417). 
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Manj of the legends are Yedk, and of great antiqnity; 
while others, as we have already pointed out, are com¬ 
paratively modern—probably interpolated during the first 
centuries of the Christian era. Li fact, the entire work, 
which consists of about 220,000 lines in eighteen Paivans 
or sections, neatly every one of which would form a large 
Tolumo, may be compared to a confused congeries of 
geological strata. The principal story, which occupies 
little more than a fifth of the whole, forms the lowest 
layer; but this has been so comjdetely overlaid by snc- 
cessive inerustatioos, and the mass so compacted together, 


Siailarl; the name Homenia ( 0(ui*a() in thought by aome to oome from 
•M'S and a(tL It may seem etrange that the eompiUtion of wholly 
different worki eompoaed at very dtffamt epodie, ouch m the Tedai, 
liahi'bhanta, and Puaqaa nndosbiedly wen, should be attributed to 
the sane person; but the eloee relattenahip nppoMd by learned natives 
to aab^ between these produotue^ wiU aceount for a demre to call b 
the eld of the sane great sage in thw conatniction. The following 
pMsage from the Tedutha^ra^ia of Uadbava Afirya (who lived in 
the fourteenth century) commenting on the Taittirlya Tajor-veda (p 1), 
tiuulated by Dr. Muir in hia Ben^rit Texts, vol iii. p 47, sttriWtel 
the actual campoaitian of the HalM-Uiarsta to the sage Vyuaa, ud gives 
a zamsrhable retson for his having written it'It may be said that 
all pereons whatever, including women and ^Qdras, must be competent 
etudente of the Teda, once the aspbatioD after good (whtom m tyOd 
iti) and the deprecation of evil are common to aU mankind, lint it 
is not la For though the expedient axiste, and women and Sudras are 
detitouB to know it, they ate d^arred by anothar cause from being 
competent students of the Teda H» seriptuie (&itra) which deolsres 
that those persons only who have bean inveeted with the Rscrifidal cord 
are competent to read the Veda, inrimstes thereby that the Bam#«tudy 
would be a canse of unhsppncea to women and ?udns (who are not so 
invested). How then are these two cisssee of persons to discovsr the 
means of future bappinesat We ensww, from the Puriujits and other 
such works. Hence it has been eaid: Bbce the triple Teds may not 
be heard by women, ?hdns, and degraded twioe-bom men, the Mahs- 
bbsrata(illidratan( dAApd»am)wai, in his benevolence, (!ompoied(ilyflaw) 
by the UuoL' 
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tb&t the original BubBtratum is not always clearly trace¬ 
able. If the successive layers can ever be critically 
analysed and separated, the more ancient from the luter 
additions, and the historical element from the purely 
fabulous, it may be expected that light will be thrown 
on the early history of India, religloua, social, and political 
—a subject stUl veiled in much ohsenrity, notwithstanding 
the valuable researclics of Proffer Lassen uiul others. 

I now give the names of the eighteen sections or Books 
which constitute the poem, with a brief statement of their 
contents:— 

I. Adi^ianm, ‘ iutroduetoty }io6k,’ daacrihes how tih« two brothen, 
Dhritt-ruahtn and Fandu, ore broo^t up by their unete Bhiehma; and 
how Dhrita-hiiditra, who ia Umd, baa one hundrwi eont—oomBonlj 
called the Kuru priueee—by hie wile Guadhari; and how the two wivee 
of Fa^tlu—Prithii (KunU) and Hadii—have five eons, ailed the Pin- 
davas or Paeilu princea 

а. SisUilK't-jiaTVM deseribeH tlw great SothJ or ‘aawnhly of prinoM* 
at Haatinihpura, when Yudlii-sbthira, the eldeet of the hve 

u persuaded to play at dice with Sakuni and Iobk his kingdon. Ibe 
five PSt.i^avas and DraapadU tbair wife, are required to lire fur twelve 
years in the wooda. 

Foxa-yurnu) namh'H tho life of the Paiulavas in the Kamyaka 
forest This is ons of tbs loogest hooka and full of episodee such as the 
story of Ifaia and that uf ttie Kintarjuniye. 

4. F«nl/a-paniaM describes the thirteenth year of Bills and the adven¬ 
tures of the l^^vts while Uving disguised in the service of king 
Virata. 

5. Udyoga-parvtoi. In this the preparations for war on the side of 
both Fi^davas and Eautavas are dMOribed. 

б. Bhiihma-parvan. lothisbotiianniNjoiQhattlsonKuru-kshetra, 
a plain north-west of Delhi The Kauravas am eonunaoded by Bhiahme, 
who falls transfixed with arrows \>f Arjune. 

7. DTWta-panKoi. In this UieKuni forces are commanded by Dro^ 
and nnmaroue battles take place. Draw falls in a fight with Dhrishta- 
dymnna (son 0! Drupada). 

8. Kanta-parvm. In this the Konu are led by Earu Other 
batUee are deecribed. Arjuna kOb Seine. 

9. S<dya-parv<i>L In this Ealya is made general of the Enru amy. 
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Hie betttee tike pkee, lad on); tkm tke Kim wirrioi^ 

irit]iDiii7odhiiii,ifelrflalif<L Bhitm end DiuyidlMiiitlnn4|^with 
elnbi. DnijodbUM^^ief ini eldiit of the Kona, ieitracik down. 

10. Sai^ata-pamm. In thio the Ibne ■ir f i T u ig Kune nuke i 
night ittiek on the ounp o( Kn^eni end kill ill their eimj, hot 
not the five Ki^rai 

11. Sn^oraoii dt«rib« the of qaeen Gindheif and 

the other wivee and woman over the bodim of the lUin heroae 

10. iarii-pansM. In thio Ta^i-ihthin ii caowned in Heaini-pm 
To dim hie ipirit, amUed with the oleaster of hk kindred, BhiJima, 
atill alive, iiutrMti him at great Idgth in the dntiee ef kinga (r^'o' 
ihamA i99S-477fi)i nJei (or ^tnai^ (apad-dh ar ma 4779-64SS)> 
mlM for atuiniog final emaneipation (motht*^hanBa 6456 to and). 

I]. A m t rm a^fa n a a . In thia the inabnetion ie oontinoed b; 
Bbkhoaa, who givm p i eee pli and win anema on aU nbjBela, suoh aa 
the dutiai of fcingi, libaralit;, faating, anting, An, mind np with talaa, 
moral and religiooa diaaonreei, and mataphjeieal dagniiituma. At the 
eonelaiion of hia tong aennon Bhiihioa dien 

14. dietiiaoWfta pariBiL bt^Yndhi-ahthiia, having aanmed the 
govenmeat, perfotne aa Anw-audha or * fameeaarifiee' in lokn of hil 
npcema^. 

15. iAdMaeahhcpwi nanetea bow the old bliad king Dhtita* 
lilht^^ with hia ^neen Oaadheri and with Knnfl, mother of the Fin- 
davic, i^iiee to a hvmilage in the woodn Altar two ymn e foetet 
oonflagntiOB tehee plaei, end the; immolrto llitaiimdvm b the fire to 
aaonre beeven and fhlia^. 

lA JfavMf»;«n«n nenatae the death of Kfiabna and Bela-rimt, 
thmr letucn to heaven, the on b mer g we of X|iihna’a DvireU b; 
till Ml, end the nlf-alnegfctar b n fight with date (iMuato) of Kpdnit 
funil;—the Tadavee—thiongh the oom of vme BeSimaae. 

17. dfahipimfUiTiilM-pawe dmeriboe tha lenaoMiatmi of their 
kbgdom b; Tudhiohlhn and hti foor buUim^ and thmr dopartora 
towarde Indnk baaven b Kenat Mkil 

iS. Awpdrahnetfai-penan aamten tha Mont and tdmimbn to 
hmean of the five Pia4nvaB, thmr wile Dianpafi, end Idndied. 

Bapplamaot or a later idditian, leooanting tha 

geaitleg; and birth of and tha detaila of his eari; life. 

The ft^wing is n more complete ud continnona 
Mcoont of the stoi; of the poem, which ii snppoaed to 
be redted bj VnidampfiTnu, ^e popil of Vyisn, to Jum- 
mejnjn, grent-grudson of AijoDm 
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Ws litTe Men tiitt the Biiaiyme commeEeeB by reooant* 
ing genealogy of the Solar line of kinga, of whom Sama 
VIS one. The heroea of the Maha-bh&rate are of the 
other great race, Lanar. Here, howerer, aa in the 
Solar race, the Brahman compiler was careAil to aaadgn 
the origin of the aeeond great dynasty of hiw ga to a 
noted sage and Brahman. I epitomiM the gene^ogy as 
essential to the comprehension of the story:— 

Soma, the liaoa, the p w ig m ter tt the Limar Mea *!>*> ragned at 
Haatiiia-piir, wia the child of tiw i^iaki .iiia and had a ton named 
Badha, vbo mairied or dao^tUe of the fidlar jnnMlkikTikii, 
and had bj her a aoa, AOa or Aa latter had a aoo bgr 

UrraB, -iyiUi from w^m oama Hahulm, tha iithar of Tofiti, 

Urn latter had two aoaa, Para ' and Tiada, from iriMot pwo a adad tha 
two btoa^aa of tho laniar lisa In the line of Tiada wa only 
mention tha laat thna prinaaa, Sin, Vami dm,* and Xriihea with hie 
brother Ada^daM. Fifteenth in the other lina—that of Aon — enma 
DmkfmUa, father of the (raat Bhartdo, bon whoa India U called 
Bhanta-nnha Ninth fnim Bharate maa JTm, and fonrtaanth horn 
hia Aiidtan. Una Stotann had by baa wife Ba^nt^ a non named 
VeHtrwoifye. Oiiakma (aiao called SutBimra, DevwmUt fte.)» who 
raooaneed tha ri^t of aDoeennoo and took Uta vow of a Bnhaadarit* 
was the aon of Santann I7 a foRner wif^ tha foddM Oanfi, whaneo one 
of hie naaea ia Ganfey^ Bafytwafi alao had, bafora her aarriap whh 
Snntaao, borne Fyda^ to tho a^o Aiihus; a that riMnMwya, 
BMtkma, and FydH waa haU-brotimn;* and Tyia, altbon^ he 


I niia name For* (noa. caae Awna) ia jnobaUy tha original of 
Pbrn^ whoae coontry in the Faejfib batwera the Hyda^aa and Aoeamaa^ 
waa oonqnarad by AlamidBr tha Gnat 

* P|itha or Kontt wife of K^n, and aothar of three of tha Pinf n 
piiaeea^ waa a aittn of Taawdon, and tfaanioce amt of K|iahna. 

* /.a, p e rp o hw l caUbacy. ^ prnMi Hi mt ftrrtaiflfttriwiii Mo- 
auhinfty dfNdFvqp^ aw Uha Mmarijna<|r nbta ye dm (L 4060^ 

* ftiafan mat with Satyevatl whan qnite a giri, aa ha waa oioa rin g 
tha xnar Taama (Jnaaa) in e boat ISw l eae h of their mteraonaa 
waa s ehild, Tyiaa, aria waa edOad K|UmS fma hia awards ooa- 
idena, and Diaipayana, baoaaa ha was hmo^ forth by SatyamU on 
an iabid (diVe)in tha Jamam (Baa Maha-bhiata L141^ > 4 > 7 i 
4 * 35 -) 
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retired ioto the witdeme«i, to li?e e life of eontemplation, promised 
hie mother that he would place himeelf at her disposal whonerer she 
required his eorvi<'ea .Salyavatl hod recourse to him when her sou 
Tiditra-viryii diucj ehiklhsK, aud mfucsled him to pay his addresses to 
ViditiA-vliya’s two widows, tamed Amfaikn and Amhrdik^ He con- 
aentcd, and hod by them rrspeetively two children, Dlirila-rusli(ra, who 
was bora blind, and who was bum with a pale eomplexiou.' 

When Satyaeatl begged Vyisa to Iwoome the father of a third son 
(who ifaould he withmii any defect), the elder wife, torrilied by Vyasa’s 
austere sppesronoe, sent him uoe of her sUve-girls dressed in her own 
elothes; and this girl beeime the mother of Viihra (whence he is 
aometimee called KshaUfi).* 

Pa^ 4 ^ and Fulani were thns brothers, sons of 
Vygsa, the supposed autlior or eomjMler of the Malia-blninto. Vyiisa 
after this retired again to Ute woods; iwt, giftod with divine prsaci- 
ence, appeared both to his iwna and grandsons whenever they ware 
is difficulties, end needed his advice and asHistanoe. 


I The mother of Kindu ww aleo caned Ksiifalyn; nnd this name 
(which was that of the mother ot ttumo-tiasdn) Hsems also to he 
applied to the mother of Dbfilo-raehtre. Palennw of complexion, in 
the eyes of s Hindu, would be i^rded m a kind of leprosy, and was 
therefore almoal u great a driest as UiodnesK. 'Hie rsnson given for 
tbeae deferU ii very curious. Amlalta was so terrilied by iho swarthy 
complexion and shaggy aspect of the asge Vyasa (not to speak of the 
^nncMa emitted by his bodyX that when be visited her sho closed her 
eyea, and did not venture to open them while he was with her. In 
oonaeqaence of this aiwnimed blindne)* her child was bom blind. 
Ambaliko, on the other hand, thoe^ she kept her eyea open, became 
so oolourleas with fright, that her eon was born with a pale oomplexion 
(I. 4x75-4x90). nodu seems to have bsen in other respects good- 
looking—.Su fieri tefflfirftni (pv<ntof pffedrsVnAxdaea-nmpfimuHp citpya- 
mdeaip vanhtriyd. 

* Vyisa was so mech plessed widi this ilsve-girl that he pronounoed 
her free, and declared thet her child, Vidun, should be tana^dhi- 
mriiiip ' the moat excellent cf all win men.' Eshattfi, although 
demnibed in Mann as the riiild vt a 9 fidra father and Brihmsn 
mothar, signifies here the chiU ri a Bnhman father end Sndca 
mother. Vidua is one of the beri cbaiactere in the Hshs-Uumta, 
•Iwsyi lesdy with ueeful advise (AifiTOdria) both for the Pip^vu and 
for his brother Dbiita-rishtia. His dispoaition leads him to ade with 
the Pindu princei and warn them of tht aril derigne of tb«r eouanii. 
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The two brothers, Dhrita^rashtra and Piindu, were 
brought up by their uncle Bhtslima,’ who, until they 
were of age, conducted the gAvcniment of Hastinii-pur.* 
Dhrito-raebtra was the first-born, but renounced the 
throne, in conBcqucncc of his blindsess. The other 
brother, Yidura, being the son of a ^udia woman, could 
not succeed, and P^do therefore, when of age, became 
king (1.4361). Meanwhile Dhrita-rashtra married Gau- 
dban, also called Saubaleyi or Baubali, daughter of 
Subala, king of Gandhara. When she first heud that 
her future husband was blind, she from that moment 
showed her respect for him, by binding her own eyes with 
a handkerchief, and always remaining blindfolded in his 
presence.* Soon afterwards a STayaipvara was held by 
king Kuntibhoja, and his adopted daughter, PfithS or 
Kuntl, then chose PSodu for her husband. She was 
really the child of a TMava prince, Sura, who gave her 
to his childless cousin Kuntibhoja; under whose cure she 
was brought up:— 

Otw (1*7, befon b«r marriage, die paid eucb reipeot and attention to 
a powerful aage named Durviaai^ » gueit in her father's houie, that he 
gave her e charm and teugbt her an incantation, b7 virtue of which 
she might have a child b7 anj god ebe liked to call into her pieeence. 
Out of ouriocitj, ahe invoked the Bun, bj whom ehe had a child, who 
waa bom clothed in ennow.* But Pptha (Knnti), feertng the ceniure 
of her relativei, deaerted her offepring, efUr exposing it in the river. 
It was found bj Adbintha, a (^arioteer (fids), and nnrtnred his 
wife Radha; whence the child wee efterwardi called BadheTe, though 

^ Thej were all three thoruo^lj edneeted bp BhTihma, Dbfite- 
nehtra ia deecribed u exoeUinf idl other* in strength ( 1 . 4356), Piadu 
aa in the use of the bow, tsd Yidura as preeminent for virtue 

and wiadom (4358). 

* Hastina-pur ii also called QajssBivsTa and mgasahvapa. 

* Safotam adaya triM bohn-fn^aijt tada BabundhA arfre aw 
paiUrata-paraya^ 4376)1 Bbc is described as so devoted to her 
hvAaad that VaSd'pipHnuhaa anyd» nmatS nAmiiSrtayat. 

* The Sun afterwards lestond her kamyaiva (I. 4400). 
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umed hit foit«r>parenta Vtn-ihtu When he ww grown np^ the 
god Indn conferted upon him enorraout itrength, end changed hit 
wfwft to 

After Pai^du’s marriage to I^itha, his uacle Bl^ma 
viBhiuj; him to take a second wife, made an expedition to 
visit oalya, king of Madra, and prevailed upon him to 
bestow his sister MadrI upon r&pdn, in exchange for vast 
Barns of money and jewels. Soon after this second mar¬ 
riage Puodu undertook a great campaign, in which he 
subjugated so many countries, that the kingdom of Has- 
tina-pur became under him as glorious and extensive as 
formerly under hia ancestor Kharata ( 1 . 4461). Having 
acquired enormous wealth, he di^buled it to Bbishma, 
Dhrita-riishtra, and Vidura, tmd then retired to the woods 
to indulge his passion for hunting, living with liis two 
wives os a forester on the southern slope of the IlimiV 
layas. The bliud Dbfita-iishtra, who bad a very useful 
charioteer named Sahjaya, was then obliged, with the 
asaistaucc of Bbishma as bis regent, to assume the reins 
of government. 

We have next an account of the snpernatun] birth of 
Dbfita-rushtra'e eons:— 

One dsy the wge Vyw wu bo^iUbly entertaued by queen Qia* 
dhirl, end in letoni gnoted her a boon. Sbe ehoee to be tbe mother 
of e hundred lou. After two yean Rbe produced a mew of fleeb, 
which WM divided Vyw into a hundred end one piecos, u big ee 
the joint of a thumb. From theee in due time the eldml, Buryodhane, 
•di&alt to be eubdued' (eometiffiee celled 8a-yodhen, see p. 382, 
note 3), wee boiu At hie birth, however, verioue evil omens took 
^ioe; jacknle yelled, eicee brayed, whirlwiDds blew, end tbe iky 
leemed on fire. Dhrite-rishtim, aiaiined, celled hie miniiteie together, 


> He ie elso celled VtiheHene, ae eon of ^keitane or the Son, end 
lonetimee Tfiehe. Kerqe b devribed (4405} ae worihipping the Sun 
till hb bed: beeeme werm {i-priiktfm-tapSt, ie., ‘till after midd^,’ 
whmi the ran began to ehiim behind him). Compere Hitop,, Book 
IL V. 3s. 
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who ncominended him to 4 boaiio& the child, hut could not pecmiade 
him to teke thmr advioa. mineuloQc birth of the remaining 

miM^*niiie sooa then occurred in doe oooiee.^ There «u alco one 
dnoghter, called Dnhtala (afterwardi married to Jajad-tatha). 

Next foUows the deecriptioB of the supematural birth 
of the five reputed sons of P&pdu :— 

One day, on a hunting axpeditioa, Fa^n tianafixed with five 
arrowB a male and female deer. Theae tmed out to be a certain 
sage and hia wife, who had aeanmad the form of thaae animaie. The 
aage onieed Ffindu, and predicted that be would die in the embraoaa 
of one of hia wivea In conaequenae of thia eun^ Fandu bxdc the 
vow of a Brahffladari,* gave all haa property to the Brabmana, and 
became a hermit. 

TherenpoD hia wife Pritha (also called Kanti), with his 
approval, made uee of the charm and incantation fonnerly 
given to her by Durvasas, and had three sons, Yndhi- 
ebthiia, Bhima, and Arjaua, by the three deities, Dharmn, 
Vayn, and Indra respectively:— 

TudhMhfhira wm bon flret, and at the moment of hie Itrlh • 
heavenly voice waa beard to utter theee word*, ‘Ihia ia the meet 
viituouB of men.’ Bhima, the aos of Pritha and Vayn, was bom on 
the eame day as Dotyodhana Boou after hia birth, hia mother aoci- 
dentelly let him Call, when a great prodigy—indicative of the veet 
atrength which waa to diatmgniah him—oooarred; for the body of tho 
child falling on a rock ihiveied it to atoma. On the biiih of Arjima 
au^iciooa omena were manifeeted; abowan of flowen fell,* celeitial 
minatrela filled the air with harmony, and a heavenly voice aoonded 
hia ptaieee and fatom glory. 

Hadri, the other wife id Pfiodu< anxious to 

have children, and wu told by Piitha (KnntI) to think 
on any god she pleased. She chose the two Alvins (see 
p. 11), who appeared to her, and were the fathers of her 


1 niair Mw»— aro all detailed at L 4540. 

* Hh brahmatatya-vrata, or vow of contznenaa 

* Bbowois of fiowere are h gmrMn in Indian poeby aa ahowaaa of 
Uood; the ona indioating good, the other portending e^ 
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twin BOBS Naknlft and Sahadcva. While the five princes 
were still children, P!lo<ln, forgetting the curse of the sage 
whom he iiad killed in the form of ft deer, ventured one 
day to cmljrace his wife Miidn, ftnd died iu her arms. 
She and Pritha (Kunti) then had a dispute for the honour 
of becoming a Sati (sec p. 312), which ended iu hladri 
burning herself with her husband’s corpse (I. 4896). 
Pritha and the five princes were then taken by 

certain Riahia, or holy men—companions of Fandu—to 
Hastiua-pur, where tboy were presented to Dbrita-riish^, 
and all tlie circumstances of their birth and of the death 
of Pilndu narrated. The news of the death of his brother 
was received hy Dlintopra^to with mneh apparent sorrow; 
he gave orders for the due performance of the funeral 
rites, and allowed the five yunug princes and tlieir mother 
to live vitli his own iaouly. The cousins were in the 
habit of playing together:— 

In tb«ir boyish Bports the Pindu jmees excelled the (onx of DhiiW 
riehtra, which excited moch )U>lee)iag; end l>urrc>dhiLBe, epitefol 
ereo when t boy, tried (0 deetroy Bbime by mixing poieon in his food, 
Mid then throwing him into the water when etnpeljed by its effects 
(L 5008). Shims, bowerer, was not drowned, but descended to the 
sbode of the Nsgas (or eerpent^denims), who freed bim from tbe poison 
(3052), snd gave him a liquid to drink which endued him with the 
strength of ten thousand Kiiges. I^m that moment be became a kind 
of Hercules. 

Thou Duryodhana, Kar^a, and ^akuni' devised schemes 
for destroying the Fandu princes, but without succesa 

The characters of Ute five Pand&vsa are drawn with 
much artistic delicacy of tonch, and maiotained with 
general consistency throogboot the poem.* The eldest, 

I ffakuni was tbe brother of Qandhwl, and therefore maternal 
uncle (ffidhita) of the KannTS princea He wu the oonnaellor of 
Bniyodhana He ia often called Seubala, as Qindhari ia called 
BaubelL 

* Complete consistency must not be espeeted in inoh s poem is 
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Yudhi-ehtliira, is the Hindu ideal of excellence—a pattern 
of justice, integrity, calm passionless composure, cliivalrous 
honour, and cold iieroinn.' Bhima is a type of l)nite 
courage and strcugUi: he is of gigantic stiiturc, impe¬ 
tuous, irasciiilc, somewhat Ttndietive, and cruel even to 
the verge of ferocity, making him, as his usme im[)lic8, 

‘ terrible.’ It would appear that his groat strength hod 
to be maintained by plentiful supplies of food; as his 
name Vrikodara, ‘ widf-stomaclicd,’ indicated a voracious 
appetite; and we are told that at the daily meals of the 
five brothers, half of the whole dish hud to be given to 
Bhima (I. 7161). But he has the capacity for warm 
unselfish love, and is ardent in his aiTcction for his 
mollicr and brothers. Arjuna rises more to the European 
standard of perfection. He may be regarded as the n’ol 
hero of the Maliil-bhrirata,* of uiidauntod bravery, gene¬ 
rous,’ with refined and delicate scnsibililics, tcuder-heurted, 
forgivitig, and ulTcctiooatc a.s a woman, yet of suporbuman 
strength, and matchless iu arms and utbletie exercises. 
Nakula and Sahadeva arc both amiable, noble-minded, 
and spiriu-d.' All five are as unlike as pofuslble to the 

the Uabfi-bhuratu, which wot ili« growth of MvrarJ oenturioK The 
act of tlin five Piu<kvB«, doeertbed p. 385, cannot bo reconcUed with 
thdr usual probity nnd geoeraoty, Uiougii committed under great 
provocation. Bliima appears to have been most in fault, which is so 
far coDsistent, 

' YuJbi-ilithiro, 'firm is botUe,' was probably of commondiDg 
stature and imposing presence; He is described as Muku-ni^ia-guU, 
‘having a majestic lic«-)ike gait,’ with a Wellington-like profile 
{Praiamhojjvtda-i'-'iTH-^inin) and long lotus-eyes {kanmViyaiOJu^iu). 

* Strictly, us In tlio Iliiu}, there la no real hero kajit always in view. 

^ Perhaps it may be objected that some of Arjuna’s acta were in- 

eoniistent with this character. Thus he carried off Subbadrii, the 
sister of Krishna, by force. It most be borne in mind, however, 
that Kfishim hinuolf oneouragei him to this act, and says, Pranahya 
karanaiii KMhalTi-yiinSm prahsyait 79 * 7 )- Compare p. 391. 

* The five PMu princea ate kuowa by various other names in the 
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hundred bods of DhritB-rish^, commonly called the 
Kwn princes, or Kauravas,^ vho are represented as 
mean, spiteful, dishonourable, and vicious. 

So bad indeed are these hundred brothers, and so 
uniformly without redeeming points, that their diaracters 
present few diatinetive features. The most eonspicaouB 
is the eldest, Duryodbana,* who, as the represcotatiTe of 
the others, is painted in the darkeat colours, and embodies 
all their bad qoaimea. When the Maha-bbarata (like the 
Bamayapa) is regarded as mi allegory, then Duryodbana 
(like BaTSDs) is a risible type of the evil principle in 
human nature* for ever d«wg battle with the good and 
divine principle, symbolised by tile five sons of Pa^du. 

The cousins, though so uncongenial in character, were 
educated together at Haatina-pnr, the city of DhriU- 

Hahi-hhiftta, Mme of wliiolt it nay be oatfnl bare to Mta Tndbi- 
ihthif* ii alio called Dhanu-rija, Dbama-pntia, and loinetimaB 
aiiBplr Bajan. Hia ehaiioteer waa nallad Indiewma Bhima’a otbet 
naiDca an Bhimaanna, Trikodaia, Baliniiliii Apulia ii alio called 
PlialfaM, Jiiheu, DhanaOjaTa, Kbbatau, SaTyarirtn, Paka- 
ttnni, Gu^keSa, Bnta'Viliaii^ Bara, Vijara, Kriahna, and aoma- 
timaa par ezeaUMce Rith^ ibos^fa and Yodhi • abtlim, aa 

noa of Ffitbi, had alio thia (itla Baknla and Sahadara are called 
Madn^o (u aoni of Hadrl), and eoaetiiiiea Yanan (the twini). 

1 Xhia naffla, howarar, it ocoaBcoallj appliad to the Fi^vai, 
u the/ and the aona of Dhrita-nabtca wm eqnallp daicetidanta of 
Kim. 

I < Difficult to conquer,' ef. p. 40& ^ta naniaa of all are pvan in 
Adi*Ptrvan 4541. DuhSiaana ie one of the meet cceispicuoaa. 

' Hmm an cartunlj mao; pointa in hia character, aa wall aa in 
that of RaTana, which map be coapend to HOton'e conception of 
Perhape hia iotiiaacp with the Ann t^rrika maj ba in¬ 
tended to mai^ hia out aa a tjpa of hanq^ and infidelity, ac well aa 
of arery other bad qoalify. In the cHa ef BaTana it ia remarkable 
that ha gained hii power by and thet he ia daaeribed aa 

well read in the Te^ (Bul Tl. xciiL 3S). Sonu BikihiiM, such 
aa YibUihtna, AtiUye, an daanfbed at xtiigioni (Bam. VL IxzL 31). 
Cf.llannTiL3& 
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rSshto, by a Brahnun ouned Dtoqe,* vho found in the 
Piodu princes apt papils. iim tbe fiye bods of 

F&pdn acquired * intelligence and learniDg, lofty 
religions earnestness, and lore of trutb.’ All the cousins 
were equally iostmeted in war and arms; but Arjnna, by 
the help of Drona, who gave him magical weapons, ez> 
celled all, distinguishing himself in erery exercise,' sub- 
missiTe ever to his teacba’s will, contented, modest, 
aSsbIe, and mild,’ and b(^ Bhima and Duryodhana 
learnt the use of the club from their cousin Bala-rama 
(I. S 5 *o). 

Their education finished, a tournament was held, at which 
all the youthful cousins displayed their skill in archery, 
in the managemeut of chariots (ratha-iaryd), horses, and 
elephants, in sword, spear, and club exercises, and wrest- 
liug. The scene is graphically described (I. 5324) 

An immeoM ooncxiaiM of ■psctetoni cheered tbe oomhefente. Tbe 
■fitstion of the crowd was like tbs mr of a aigbl^ oeean. Arjaaa, 
after estutdtiBg prodigiai of atnegth, ihot fiva i^arate arrowa ■imut 
tanaooel^ into tbe jewt of a rerolnng iron boer, and twen^-one 
•nows into tbe bellow of • cow^ bon snipended bj • string Elod* 
denly there was • pann nie crowd tarnad aa one aao towards a 
point in tbe arena, lAeia the eoud of a warrior strikinf his ams in 
^fianee' rent the skj like a tboader'dap^ and eaDouneed the entranee 
of aiiotlier oombatani This piored to be s wirnor named jrorsa, 
who entered the liste in fall annour, and after aoeomplishing the 
feeta in archary, challenged Arjnna to nn^ combat Bat eaoh 
«<h»mpinii was leqnired to tell bis nime sod pedigree; and Earna's 
parentage being dmbtfol (ae p^ 377), be was oUisad to retire, ‘ bang¬ 
ing hia bead w^ Khe a drooping lily.' 


> Drona appeaia to hara kept a kind of sehod, to which all the 
young prinecc of the neigbbaariag coantnec lecorted (L 5>fo). He 
married Kyipl, cister of Srips< ssd bad by ber a son, Airatthsaun. 

* So in TicIiQii-purina, p. 313: ‘Epchnabaeiiig dived into the pool 
ctrmA bic arms in defiant a^ the Bakedung, hearing the soun^ 
tUDB ^oickfy fflCibe' 
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Xar5o, tins publicly iamiliated, became aftemards a 
conspicuous and valuable aDy of tJie Kurus against bis 
own balf-brothers. His cLanicter is well imagined. Feel¬ 
ing keenly the stain on bis Inrth, bis nature was chastened 
by the trial. He exhibited in a high degree fortitude, 
chivalrous honour, self-soeribce, and devotion. Especially 
remarkable for a libenl and generous disposition,* be 
never stooped to ignoUe practices like his friends the 
Kurus, who were intrinucolly bad men. 

The tutor's fee (GunHtrtAra, see pp. 195, 242, Menu 
II. 245, Raglm-vania V. 17) which Droiia required of his 
pupils for their instruction was, that they should capture 
Drupada, king of Pahrala, who was bis old schoolfellow, 
but bad insulted him hy repudiating his friendship (I. 

5446) 

Tbs; therefore invaded DrapwU’a territory and took him prisoner; 
but Droivi generauily epared liis life, and gave biin back half bis kbg* 
doB. Drupada, however, burning with rasantinent, endeavoured to 
procure the hirtli of n md, to iivenge bis defeat, uid bring stout the 
deatniction of l)roi>a. Two BriiiimaiM undertook u aaerifice for bin, 
and two children were Iwru fnan tlie midst of the slbir, out of the 
aacrificial fire, n son, Dbdsi'ia-dyuinna, and a daughter, Krubnii or 
Dranpodi, nFterwuids the wife ^ the BuMlavaa (lee p. 387). 

After this, Yudhi-shtbira was installed by Blirita-rash^a 
as Yura-ruja or hcir-a]>parent, and by his cxiduits soon 
eclipsed the glory of bis futber Pandu’s reign. 

The great rcuowu gained by Ibe Faiulu princes excited 
the jealousy and ill-will of Dbnta-iub^a, but won the 
affections of the citizens. The l^ter met togetlier, and 
after consultation declared that, os Dhrita-riishtra was 
blind, be ouglit not to conduct the goyemmeut, and that 
08 Bhishma liad formerly declined the throne, he ought 
not to be allowed to act us regent. They therefore pro- 


‘ He is often to this day dted as a model of liberality. Hence his 
name, Vun-sbeiuw 
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posed to ci-owu Yudhi-Blithira at once. . ^Vllen Duryo- 
dliuna beard of this, he consulted with Ksrij.a, Sakuni, 
aud Dul.isiisana, how he might remove Yudhi-shthira out 
of the way, and secure the throne for himself:— 

Urged hy I>ui7odban», was indueal lo send the Kui- 

ikvA princes on an excursion to the city of 'VttmniivBta, pretending that 
he wished them to eoe the beauties of tbst town, and to be present at 
n festiTal there. Meanwhile Duiyodhane instigatod his friend Puro- 
I'nna to precede them, and to prepare * Louse tut tlinr reception, which 
he was to fill secretly with hempv resin, and other eombustihle sub¬ 
stances, plnstering the walls with mortar eompoMd of oil, fat, and lac 
{h'lhht'i, jatv). Wlien the princKS wore asleep in this house, and nn- 
suspicions of danger, he was to wit it on fire. The five iMudaTaa and 
their mutlicr left TListinil-pur amid the toara and regrets of the citisens, 
and in eight days arrived sit Vunujiivata, where, after giwat dmnonstm- 
tions of resiM'ot from the inhabitants, they were conilueted by FuitK'jina 
to the house 0/ lae. Having been warned by Yidura, thoy soon dis¬ 
covered llio dangerous cUarseter of the structure, and witJi the auistanee 
of a miner {HnnnJitt) sent by Yidum, dug an undergrouml passage, by 
which to cscai>e from tho interior (L 5813). llicn they derised it 
counterplot, and agreed togcUicr that a degntdDd oiitenMe woman 
{wflifiifi) with her five sons should be invited to a feast, aud stupefied 
with wine. Bhfma wiu then to sot firo to the lac-Louse in wLioli they 
were nil assrmlilcil (sue note 2, js 380). This was done. Purcs^ana was 
Imnit, as well us tlm wuuiaii with her five sons, hut they tberasclvei 
escapod by tho secret passage (Arve-yu). The charred burlies of the 
woman nud her sons being ufterwards found, it wu-t supposed that the 
I^ulava {irincee had perished in tbc conflagration, and their funeral 
ceremonies wcie actually peiTormoil by Dhrila-iiishtru. Mounwhilp 
they hurried off Co tho woods; Chinio, the strong one, enriying his 
mother and tho tnin^ und kading lus other brothen by the hands 
when through fatigue they could not move (m. Whilst hia mother and 
brothers were asleep under u fig-tree, Hhiina had aii unouuntur with n 
hideous giant named llidinibs, whom be slew.t Afterwards he married 
Hidimba, the sister of this monster, and hod a sun by her named 
Ghatotka(!n. 

- By tbc advice of tbeir gnuidfatbcr Vyosa, the Piuydava 
princes uext took up tbeir abode iu tbc bouse of a 

t This forme the subject of a cele^ted cpinde, edited by Bopp. 
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Biviliinan at a city caUeH BScacakrii. Tiiero they livocl 
for a long time iu the guise of meudicant Brahmiins, safe 
from tlie jrarsecution of Duiyudliana. Every da}' they 
went out to beg for food as idnis {bliihhil, hhaikshn), 
which their mother Kiinti divide at night, giving half 
of tlic whole to Blitma as bis share (cf. p. 3S1). While 
resident in the house of the Brahman, Bliiiua delivered 
his family and the city of Ekatlukra from a‘fierce giant 
(or Ritkshasa) named Ihika (or Vaka), who fnired the 
citizens to scud him every <lay a dish of fooil by a man, 
whom he always devoured as his daiiiticst morsel at the 
end of the rcp:ist.' 

The turn had i^c to ft pour ItrAmon to ]'>r«>vicl« thi' I'likislmsa viUi 
hiiBftftL Rfi determined to go hinKH, but Inincnteil bitterly the hiutl- 
ncM of hift {«t& Upon (hii, his wife ftnil dnugliliT iidilri'wied him in 
Ungsage fait of the deepest pathos,eneb in turn iusisiiD" mi wuvilieing 
hemclf far the good of the hmUj. ImUv, the little sun, loo young to 
Kpoftk dixtinetly, lu with bentoing ryes and smiling fnei' to his porents, 
and in pmttling icoenU ewi, MVe^not, fntliei; sigh nol, mother,' 
Xboa bivnkiog off and bnoidbdiing a juiinted xpike of gniM, he ox- 
claimod,' With this ipiko will I kill tho (liw nKiiMtiting ginnt.' Ifis 
psroits, beariog this innocent jwalUe <d Uieii- rliihl, in the miilil of 
their beartrendiag anguish f<-h a llirill of rMjuisilu ileliglit. In the 
end Bhlmo, who oi'nrbcsrd tho wbdo conversntinn, uniloi'took to 
convey tho nwnl to the nxnider, uni, of (Oniw, spenlily ilcs)Kitclieil 
him (I. fiaos). 

After this Vyusa appeared to hisgraudsoa'i, and informed 
them that Draupiidf, the daughter of Drujiiida, king of 
Paiu’alo, was destined to be their eomuiou wife — 


^ nils itoiy forms a touching episode, which has been printe<l by 
Bopp, and tnmslnted \sj Milmim. 

* Polyandry is still praetbwd among some hill-tribes in the Iliiiialnyit 
innge neor Simla, and in other berren mountainous regions, sncli os 
Bhotan, where u largo poptihtion could not lie aiipjwricd. It prevtuls 
also among the Nnir (Rayai} tribe in Molalnr. Our forofothen, or at 
least the andent Britons, occonling to Cbot, were gis-en to tiie aomo 
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In Twl foci the bnd been in a former life the daui;h(er of a Mge, 
and had performed a most levera penance, in order that a hneband 
might fell to her lot. Sira, pleased with her penance, had appeared 
to her, and had promised her, instead of one, fire husbanda When 
the maiden replied that ahe wanted only one husband, the god auswored, 
‘ Fire timoa you said to me, Grant me a hiufaand; liierefom in anotliei' 
body you will obtain fire husbanda’ (L 6433, 7322). Tliis Risiii’i 
daughter was thereupon born in the family of Drupada ns a maiden of 
the most distinguislied beauty, and waa dentined to he tint wife of the 
Panovas.' 


practice: ‘'Dxores Imlient deni duodmiiijue inter se communes,’ du:. 
De Hello Oallico^ V. 14. 

^ Vyasa, who is the type and representatire of strict Rrahmiinum, is 
made to explain at length the necessity for the msriiage of Draupadi 
to five husbands (which is called a ubAiiunlliannn, I. 7246). He also 
gifted Drupoda with divine intuition (ioMur tUvj/aii>) to pereoivo the 
divinity of the Puiuhtvas and penetrain the mystic moatiing of what 
otherwiM would have been a smoos viulaticn of the laws and institu* 
Uons of the Uriihmant (7313). Hence Drupeda beeame aware of his 
danghter’i former birth, and (hat Arjuna was really n portion of the 
eiaeaee of Indra (..W<v<S!iyrbiifi),aodall hbbrothers portionscd tbe lamo 
god. DrnupadI hcrtielf, although nominally the dangbtor of Drupeda, 
was really burn, like her brother Dhrislita-dynmna, out of the midst of 
the saerifidal fire (ivdt-mtvfKycf, L 6931; see p 384), and was a fom 
of lAksiimi. In no other way eould ber su]«riiatUTDl birth, and tbe 
divine perfume whicli exhaled fnim W ]«rsoii, and was parcuved a 
hngne off (iIrroia-ni'Volf pranili), be accininled for. Yyusa at tbe some 
time explained tbe mysterioUH Urth of Krishna and }taIadeva;~how 
tbe god Yishnu pulled out two of his own burs, one wLilo and tbe other 
block, which entered into two women of the family of the Yudavaa 
(Devakl and Rohiiif), and became, the while one Haladeva, the black 
one Krishna (I. 7307 ; Yisbnu-putaua Y. i). The Miirknndeya-puruna 
(eh. 5) shows how the five Pindavas eould be all portions of India, and 
yet four of them sons of other gods. When Indra killed the son of 
Tvsibtii (or Yisvakamuo os Pnyi^Miti, tbe Creator), bis punishment 
for this {<ra/imo-/taCyd was that all lii» (4/as, ‘ manly vigour,' dsnerted 
him, and entered Dhanna, the god vt justice. The son of Tvashtp wm 
reproduced os the demon Ypitxa, and again slain by Indra; as a puniah- 
ment for which his bala, ' strength,' left him, and entered Miovta, ‘ the 
Wind.’ Lastly, whan India violated Ahalyi, the wife of the sage 
Gantana, his nipa, ‘ beauty,' abandoned him, and entered the Nisatyau 
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In ol)c<liuiicG to tlie diicctioiis of tlicir grrincIfatLcr, the 
five Faiukvas quitted Ekarakni, and hutook themselves 
to tlio cdurt. of king T)rn|i»da, wlicrc T)niupa(li w’as about 
to hold lior Svayaiuvura:— 

An immcDKC caiioxtrsi' rJ prinerly suitor*, nith tlieir retninen, came 
to the cci'eiti'iiiy ^ hinl kiii:; flnipulfi eiip^'ly lookcil for Arjiina noiong 
tliem, liy lliat hero’s bllijince, lie luii'lit defy IJroiiii’s 

anger, Ilt> tlicrrroro pn-}>arril an cnurnirats Ism', uhieh he mas per- 
Kiinilcil iioiir Itiit Arjiiiia nsild Is-iiil, nli'l iirnposDi] A Iriiil of strengtht 
prciniisiiio ti> givo hh, dAtiolilpr to any ish- «)u> couhl liy mcims of llie 
bow hIiooI live .'irrows ximiilbmraiisly tliroui^i n rovolring ring into .a 

tAVgut A).i|>liiUieii(U' whs riveted mitsiile the town, snr- 

rounded by lii-rs of Infty mwIk lUid rnewil pUtfoniiK, with riuirgoled 
uwning.s. ^liigiiilireiit pnliiCfN crowiUsl with eager specUtoi's, over¬ 
looked the scene. Actors, conjurniv, atldetrs, anil dAneers exliiiiitod 
their skill Iwfiirc the miilti(a<)r. Stmiiis of esi|ii)site music Amted in 
the iiir. iiruni> and tnnn|iclM isnindwl. M'Iimi espectntion war at its 
height, fh-s'ipfull in gorgoooe Appiirel enlcrod tlio atenD, and the bow 
WAS brought. Tbc liiiiiilreil eons of Dlirita-riislitm sti’iunod every 
uert'C to bciiil tho poiuloiiMis wea|uu,l>ut uithimt cITnet. Its vosiiil 
diislieil llicui breAlhlees to the gnsind, and made tben Ibo laughing¬ 
stock of l.lic crowd. 

Arjuiia iKJtv lulvancpil, disgtiiacd :is it llr'dimaii. I here 
translate it iiortiuii metrically (I. 7049, ike.):— 

A moment modnoless he stood And t^iinncd 
I'lic Ixiu, uolkeling all his energy. 

A'cst M-alking itmiul in huinKgit, brmllicd a prayer 
To tlio NiipiviiK* Itestower of gooil gifts; 

Tlion tizing nil his mind on DmujAtU 

Jle grasjwil the iimidoroiis nvcqion in Ids liand, 

And with one vigorous efToit liraced the string. 


or Aiivins. When Utmnim gnve buck tlie iyat of liidi-.i, Yudld-slitliira 
was Umi: when the Wind giive up Tailm’s liiltt, I^hiiuii wos born; and 
when the A'vios ivstomi the rsysi of Indn, Nnkiiln and SahaJevii wciv 
iiorn. Arjuiia was liorn ns half the cssenro of liidva, llcncc, ns they 
were idl portions of one ihaty, tboe could bo no honn in Druupadi 
beeombg the wife of nil five; 
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Quickly tlio isluifts n-io aiuMil; tk-y flcv; 

Tlie murk foil |iemil; a Rliouf. of vic-tuiT 
Itiuig tiirnugii Uu- vast iitvnii; fnmi the sky 
Giii'Linils of Dvnrci'x 4-roB'iuil tbe bofi'x hviul, 

T«u tliouaattd fluUciiug M-nrfi> wiivi-J in llii> air, 

Anil diAUQ noil Iniuipct soiiniM foiili lii> triuuipii. 

I newel not sHg^ost tlic jiamllcl wbi<-h will at oiicw l)e 
drawn by the elassicsil Ruliolarlictwocti this trial of archery 
and ii similar scoue hi the • Mysswy. 

AVhcii till' fiiiitops foiiiid tliemsi-lrcs oiitilnne by a nicre 
stripling in tlic ««irM5 dross of a luomlieiuit lli-iiliinan, 
their j'ugi' knew no bomuls. A read batUc ctisned ;— 

'Jlio I’.iMilii pi'iiieeK protectcil J>rni«dii, iinil euootei] piodigies. 
Bbini.i toi-u up a lift-, ami uaeil it as a <-Iu)i. Knriia ut last met 
At'jiirui ill iiiiigli! »>in 1 al, nuJiing oii liiiu like a young eli'pliant. 
'I'liey oTc rn lii-liDi'cl «u-li oUii-r with 8lKi«ri>n. of aiTOws, wliich darkened 
the air. Hut nut tucji Karim roiikl HiUistand tlie irrcKigtible onset of 
tbe gixilikc Arjuiia, am! lir ami (lie other suiturx I'etii'cd vanquished 
from tiiu liuld, leaving llTnii|«idi a» tlic l»i<le Arjuim. 

Aijiiiiii liavjiig Iwii chosi'ii by Dniiipcali, the live 
lirollii'iy ix'turueil with her to iLcir iiuiLher, who being 
jiidile the Louse, and fancying tint they liad brought 
alms, ealliid out to tliem, ‘Hliare it lictween you’ 

sarw, I. 7132). The wonls of a piircut, thus 
spoken, could not be set nsidc without evil cousoqucnccs ; 
and IJniptida, at the jicrsnasion of Vjiisa, wlio auiiuainted 
him with the divinely onlidiiwl destination of his daughter,' 
consented to her becoming the common wife of the 6ve 
biMtliers. She was first miUTicd by the funiily-pricst 
Dliaumya to Yudbi-8U(liiiu(l. 7340), and then, aecordlug 
to priority of birth, to the other four.’ 

' See note I, iv 387. Driipada at firat ulijciitul. Yudtii-BlithiraV 
esenee for Liniself and bis brotUors is roDorkablu; J'ui-etishi'm aniipur- 
I'jffwi i/CUayi raTliii'mrtgnTiinlie (L 7246). 

* Sbe Lad li ton by each of tbe five brothers—Prativindbya by 
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The PaniUTas, bt'ing now Rtrcngtliened by their alliance 
with the powerful king of Pantiilla, threw off their dis¬ 
guises ; and king Dlintariiishto thought it more politic 
to settle all differences by dividing his kingdom between 
them and his own sons. He gave up ITostinii-pur to the 
latter, presided over by Duryodbmia, and permitted the 
five Panduvas to occupy a district near tlie Yamuna 
(Jnninii), called Khandava-prastlia, where they built Indra- 
prasthu (tbe modem Delhi), and, under Ymllii-shthira as 
their leader, subjugated mnch of tlie adjacent territory by 
predatory iueunuons (I. 6573). 

One (In;, when Arjun* won bathing in tlie Ciuigen, he vns carried 
off by tlie Mrpent-nyiDpli Plupi, dughter of the icioj; of the Kiigio, 
whom ]ic married (1. 7X09). Afterwnrde be marrieii CHtriui-gndit, 
daughter of tlie king of Mai.iipan, and hod a cliild 1iy h« named 
Babhru-vahona (I. 7883). 

Wandering for twelve yean in tbe forests, to fulfil a 
vow, Arjuna came to Prabli&n, a place of y>ilgrimage in 
the west of India, where he met Kriahpa,' the details of 


Tudhi-ebthin; Siitneom.-i Bbiim; Snitakannan by Arjuna; ?ata- 
nika by Nnkaln j b'rutorena bahadeva (L S039). Arjuna had also 
another wife, Bulib&drii, Uk eiitor of Kfiehiui, with whom he elc^wd 
when on a viidt to Krieboa et Dfdnka. liy her be had a aon, 
Abhinuiiiya. He had also a eon named Liirat by tbe lerpont-nymph 
UlQ{n. Bhlma had alio a eon, Ghatotkutn, by the ItikahaKl Hidimbi 
(lee p. 385)) and tlie others had children by different wine (Viahnu- 
puriiia, p 459). Aijuna'a eoa Abhimanyu had a eon Faiikihit, who 
was father of Janamejaya. Puftshitdied of tbe Into of a make; and 
the Bhogavato-puruia was nansted to him between the bite and hit 
death. 

‘ See note i, p. 387. 1 esuBsate soae of tbe other nanua by 
which Efishna is known in tbe MahA-bburata, as follows:—Vaau- 
den, Kettva, Ooriuda, Jannedana, Diimodara, Daiiirha, Nuiyapo, 
Hrisblkeiia, PuruAottami, Uidhara, Madhn-audana, Adyuta. (Sea 
V. 3560). In the Dnnpadl-haraiia (yj) Krirbna and Arjona at* 
called EfuApm. 
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whose early life have already beeu given (p. 332), and 
who here first formed a friendship with Aijuna, and took 
him to his city Dvaraka, where he received him as a 
visitor into his own honse (I. 7905). Soon afeerwards, 
some of the relatives- of Krishna celebrated a festival 
in the mountain Buivataka, to which both Arjuna and 
Krishna went There they saw Biila-raiua, eliler brother 
of Krisli^a (p. 332), in a state of intoxication (kshiva)' 
with his wife Bevati; and there they saw Subbadra, 
Knshua's sister. Her beauty excited tbe love of Aijuno, 
who, after obtaining Kiishiia's leave, carried her off (see 
note 3, p. 389) and married ber (I. 7937). In the 
twelfth year of bis absence he returned with ber to 
Indra-prasthu. 

The Fui;<]avas and all the people of Indra^prastha then 
lived happily for some time under the rule of YudbU 
eh^bira, who, dated with hb conquests, undertook, assisted 
by Krisbpa, to celebrate the Rajosuya, a great sacrifice, 
at which his own inauguration as paramount sovereign 
was to be performed. 

A great assembly {sab/tu) was accordingly held 

Vkriooo {irinees attended, and brought either rich presents or 
tribute (IL 1264). Among thoeewbo came were Bhbhma, DhriU- 
rdditra and hie hundred eons^ Bnbsle vf QsndbiiM), Bskuni, 

Drnpada, ^aljo, Dro^ Kripa, JaTsd-ratba, Knntibboja, S’Uo-pak, 
and others from the extreme south and north Ceylon, and 

lUtmlr, II. 1371).’ On the day the inaugnintion {abhMdca) 
BhUhm*, at the eaggestion of the age Nirada, propoeed that a re- 
speotfnl oblation (07960) ahould be prepared sad offered in token of 
worship to tbe best and strongest penoo present, whom be declared to 


> Compere Megherdata, vene 51, where Btla-rama’s foirdneu for 
wine it elluded to. See also Tohnu-porana Y. 35. 

s details in this part of tbs poem are interesting end eniioua 
As shown by Flofemor H. H. Wileon, th^ Umw light on the 
gtogtnphuil divisioiis end polUisa) ooodilani of India at an early 
^oeh. 
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be Krieh^ To this the Pindevea teadily agreed; and Sabadeva woa 
commiaaioned to present the offering. S'Un-pala (also called Snnitha), 
however, opposed the worship of Krishna; and, after denoundog him 
as a contemptible and ill-insbweted jimon (11. 1340), challenged him 
to fight; ‘ but K;uhM inatantl)^ atniek off hia head with his discna 
called Su-daranno.^ 

After tills, Dhrita-rashtra was persuaded to hold another 
assembly {salthfi) at Hostiiiii'pur; and Vidoia was sent to 
the Parnlaviis, l<* invite them to be present (II. 1993). 
They consented to attend; and Yudhi-shthira was easily 
prevailed on by Duryodbana to play with ^aknni. By 
degrees Yudhi-shthira staked everything — his territory, 
his jiossessions, and lust of all Draupadi. All were suc¬ 
cessively lost; and Drau|>ttdi, then regarded as a slave, 
was treated with great indignity by Dub^'isuna. He 
dragged her by the hair of tt>c bead into tie iissetnbly; 
upon which Bliitna, who witnessed this insult, sworo that 
he would one day dash Dul.iiasana to pieces and drink his 
blood* (II. 2303). In the end a compromise was ogreed 
upon. Tiiu kingdom was given up to Duryodliauu for 
twelve years; and the five ruD<.Uvas, with Draupadi, 
were required to live for that penod in the woods, and 


* Dnryodhuu tUo, in a wbsoqufnt part of the Maha-bhmta, evincsB 
■ceptieum in regard to the divine nature of Krishna (V. 4368). 

' The itor; of Sliu-pub and his destrwUon b; Krishna form the 
subject of the eelebratod poem uf Migba. The partienlaTS of the 
narrative as told in this book of the Mahs-bhinta are given by Dr. 
Muir in his Banskrit Texts, voL iv. The yiihna-pni^ identifies 
^in-piila with the demons Uiranja-kssipu and Havana (Wilson, 
P- 437 )- 

* This thnat he fulfilled. The incident is noticeable as U is the 
subject of the well-known dnoa by KhaftS'iiariya^ called Venf- 
samhhua, ‘brdd-binding,’which describee bow the braided hair tom by 
Dnhtisana was again bound together by Whinm^ who,is made to esy 
ffkayom a&iip satpAordm^ '1 myielf will again bind the bnu4 together.' 
Bee Bihityadsipa^ p 169. 
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to pass the thirtocuUi coucealcd under assumed uames iu 
various disguises. 

They accordingly retired to Uie Kflmyaka forest, and 
took uj) their abode on the hanks of the f 5 »ui-asvnli. 

"While they were resident in the forest, variims episodes 
occurred, thus ;— 

Arjuna wi'nt to the 1 liiiulnya uitHiutaiiDt to {iwfimn Be« i-ro iieudneo, 
iLtii] iLeivliy (ililain cc'IhnIbi) nrms. After wimi' time R’ivii, u> rewai'd 
iiim aii'i jiiiivc l\U Wave))', a|>|)niaii-lieJ him as a ICiraUi or wild 
mniitilaiiiror living' iiy the cIi-im-, ul the nuniieiit that a demon nnmed 
jliika, ill till' form of ii Imar, wa'^ uiakio}; an attack upon him. Siva 
and Avjuiiii. ixdli slail tdsvUior at tlio IsAr, which fell dead, and both 
cliiiuied (d liuve hit iiiia lirst. Tliis wnvd iix a ]>rctext for S^iva, 
as tlm Kiiata, to ijuum-I willi Arjiiiiu, and liuva a luttle with him. 
Arjuna fcaight long with tlw Kirxiii,' but conhl not conquer him. 
At last liH iKoigititud tbi' gial, and thiew himselt at liis fn'l. iS'irii, 
ploasod witli his limveiv, gnw him tl>o celebrated weapon Pahijiabi, 
to tinnhlo him to conquur Kanm aud the Kuni prineve in war (III. 
1650,1&64). 

M&tiy legends were also repeated to console and amuse 
the rrini.lu priuces in tiieir time of exile. For instance, 
we have hero introduced (III. 12746-12804) the epic 
version of tlie tradition of tlie Deluge (the earliest account 
of which occurs in the datapatha-brfiLmatia, sec p. 29 of 
this volume), :is follows:— 

Manu, the Hindu Xonb (not the gnndKOD of Brnhina, and reputed 
uiithor of the Code, but the seventh Manu, or Manu of the pi'CHOnt 
period, Galled Vuiviuvata, and regarded aa one of the progenitors of 
the human race, Manu I. 61, 6s), is represonted u concilkting the 
favour of the Eupreino Being bj bk austeritiee in an age of universal 
depravity. A fiih, which woe an incarnaUon of Brnbmu (cf. p. 327), 
appeared to him whilst engaged in penance on the margin of a river, and 
accoeting him, craved protection frun the larger fish. Manu complied, 


1 This forms the Bnbject of a celebrated poem by Bharavi relied the 
Kiratirjnnlyo. S'iva was regarded os the god of the Eintas, who were 
evidently a race of aborigines much respected by the Hindus for their 
brevery and skill in archer}'- 
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and p 1 nce<l Isiin in a glus vckhI. Having oulgrnwn this, he requested 
to be taken to n mnro roomy receptarle. Haou then placed him in a 
lake. 8tiU the fish grew, tiO the lak^ though three league* long, 
<'oiil(l not contain him, lie next ticked to be faiken to the Ganges; 
but even the Ganges wns suou too tniall, and tlie fish was finally 
transferred to the wtnn. There he euntiuued to expand, (ill at last, 
addressing Manu, he warned him of the coming Deluge. 

Monii, however, wils to be pieserved by the help of the fish, who 
commanded him to build a ship end go oo board, not with hie own 
wife end children, but with tlie eevea F^ie or patrierehs; and not 
with paira of uniinala, hut with Ute aecda of all existing things. The 
flood i»mo; Mnnii went on hoard, and fastened the ship, as directed, 
to a horn in the fish's head. He was iheit diuwn along translate 
nearly literally) 

Along the ocean in that statalyshipwashone the lord of ]nen,and through 
Ita ikocing, tumbling biilowa, and ita roaring walen; and the bark, 
Teased to and fro by violent winds, reeled on the surface of Uin deep, 
HtaggeringaiidtremhUnglikeadrunkenwaamn. load was seen nomot^ 
Nor far horiwn, nor tlic space bMwoen; for everywhere around 
Hjireod the wild waste of waters, reeking atmnejdinrc, and boundless sky. 
And sow when nil tboworld was deluged, nouf^t eppeared aliovotlie warn 
liuf Miinu mill the seven sages, and the fith Umt dnw the bnrk. 
Unwenried thus for yean on yeara the fish propelled the sliip ncrucs 
Till' hoaped-up waters, till at length it bore tbe veesel to the )«sk 
()f lliiuuvsn; then, softly smiling, thus tbe fisb nddressed the sage: 
lliisln now to bind thy ship to this higli eng. Know me the lord of all, 
The gnat creator Bnbmi, mightier thin all might—omnipotent 
liy me in fiali-like shape bast thou heeo aaved in dire emergency. 

Krom Manu all creation, goda, Asuraa, men, must be produced; 
liy him the world must be created—that which movee and uoveth not. 

Anotlicr tale told in this section of tbe poem (III. 
16619, Diay be died fur ite true poetic feeling and 
pathon—qualities in which it is scarcely excelled by the 


1 Then is still a later aeoount <€ the Deluge in the BhigaTata* 
purina, where the fish ia npieseoted as an incarnation of Viihsu. 
The god's object in descending aa a fiab seeme to have bean to staar 
the ehip. In the Anymn aoeoant interpreted by Hr. O. Smith) 
laikna and a helmsman an taken on board. 
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story of Admetus aod Alcestis. I subjoin the briefest 
epitome:— 

SaTitri, the beautiful daughter of a kiog Airapali, loved SatjraviLn, 
the eon of an old hermit, bat was warned by a seer to overcome her 
attachment, ta Satyavun wae a doomed man, having only one year to 
live. Bnt Savitri replies ;‘— 

Whether his yean be few or many, be be gifted witli nil gnice 

Or graceless, him my heart hath chosen, and it ihoomUi not again. 

The kin^B daughter and the bermit’s eon were iLerefnre married, 
and the bride strove to forget tlie ominous prophecy; hut lut the hast 
ilay of the year approached, her anxiety Iicrame irrcpressihla Hhe 
exhausted henelf in prayers iohI pemmeeK, hoping to stay the hand of 
Um destroyer; yet all Uio while dared not reveal the fatal si-cn't to her 
husband. At laet the dreaded day arrivetl, and Sntyavan wt out to cut 
wood is the forest. Hie wife askod leave toaeoompitny him, mid walked 
behind her husband, Mniliog, bat with a henvy hoirU fiatyavan soon 
made tlie wood resound vrilh his hatobet, when suddenly n thrill of 
sgooy shot tlirougli bii temples, and feeling binuself fulling, lie called 
out M his wife to support him. 

Then she received her fmnUng husband in her arms, ami snt herself 
On the oold ground, and gently lahl bis drooping bond upou her lap; 
Sorrowing, she call'd to mind the sage’s prophecy, and reckonul up 
The days and hours. AQ io an instant she beheld an awful shape 
SUodingbefoTo ber, dressed in blood-ied garments, witlia glitteriugcrown 
Upon his head: his form, though glowing like the sun. wus yet obscure. 
And eyes he had like flames, a noom depended from iiis hand; and he 
Was terrible to look upon, as by ber husband's ride lie stood 
And gased upon him wHb a fiery glanea Rhudderiug sho started up 
And laid ber dying Satyavun upon the ground, an<l with her hands 
Joined reverently, she thus with beating heart addressed the Sliape: 
Barely thou art a god, such form as thine most more than mortal be I 
Tell me, thou godlike being, who tbou art, and wherefore art thou horel 

The figure replied that he wna Tama, king of tbe dead; that her 
husband’s time was come, and that he must bind and take bis 
spirit 


^ 1 tnmilste as closely as 1 cu to the original. This and other 
seleet spemmeni of Indian poetry have been mere freely and poetically 
tmulated I7 Mr. R. Qrifiths. 
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Then from lier hitsImnd’K hnlj' forred be ont and fimly with hit coni 
nouml Rni! d<itnine<] tlie epirit, iJothol in form no lur^ than a tbamb.' 
Fortliwilh the.- 1»d}’, ivft uf vital being and deprived iif breath, 

Lost all its "rare and beauty, aiul liecune gliaKtly and motionlesa 

After biiiiling the xjiiiit, Yanui |»nerv<ls with it towards tJie quarter 
of wliitdi lio in giiiirtlinii—i)te mmiUi. The faithful wife foUowK him 
closely, Vauia bids her go hniiic and prejore her Luxliand's funerul 
riles; but she )K‘i>i,s1s in fulknriug, till Yamn, pleased with her deru- 
tioii, ^.'nuit.s 111']' imv Imoii ebo jdisisci^ k/vji/ the life of her husbiinil, 
Slic eliooses tliat her husland'K follier, who is blind, msy recover his 
siglit. Yaiiia c'ln.'CDts, and bids her now return home. Still she 
jieivvists in fiill'iwiiig. 'J'wu otlier boons aro grunted in the luunr way, 
and itill Ktvitii follows uloeely on Ibo lieels of (ho king of dcatli. At 
lutiOvciiAuicbylicr cnnxUney.Yoma grants abuMi without exeeiitiuii 
The dulighlod Kivilri csvl.auns— 

Nought, mighty king, this time hast ihoui-ueptcd: h-tniy hm-bund live; 
W'ilLoiit him J not hA{^iifSis nor oven hesivcu iliwlf; 

Witlviiit liiiii i must die. 'So be it! fnilliful wifc,'re)d>eil t)m kingofduath; 
'Thus .l niloawliim;’ lUid with ilut he lowed UwierdUmltvmidliUsoul. 

During tLc residoucc of tUc five in rlic forenti, 

Jfiyitd*rutlia ftttt'inptwi to carry oif l)rani>a«li, wLilti llit-y 
wt'i'u alidont uu a HjtiNtUng excursion. Tills ro.semblus in 
some respects tlic story of SiijVs fvrciMo abduction by 
iUiViiiia in tlic liuiuriyai.ia ( 111 . 15572), wbicL story, 
therefore, is here told (15945. See p. 566 of this 
volume). 

lu the thirteenth year of exile, tbe Pundavas journeyed 
to the court of king Vitat-a, and cDtered hb service in 
diiferent dis'^uises:— 

Y'udhi.8hthim called himself a Jhahnan and took tlie luiDioof Kajikii 
(ej): ArjiiuHiuimcd himself Vrnim-na)a,nnd iwvSciidingto be a eunuch 
{Irihi/dm iiraMliiii gala}!), odopteil a sort of winuifi's dress, putting 
bracelets on bis iirms and ear-rings in bis can, in order, u lie said, t<> 
bide tbe eca» caused his bow-string. lie undertook in this capacity 
to teach dancing, music, and singing to Uie daughter of Viriita and 


‘ Compare note 3, p. 198 of this voluma 
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10 other women of the pulan', and aoon giiineil tbeli' good gi'orcH 
rV. 310). 

One (lity when VirTitn find fonrof the l^nibirnA were Abnpnt, DnryO' 
Lenn unit liis hrotlierK made un rxjmdiuoii agiiinut Virfttu'u mpital, 
Lilsja, unit curried off some csiltle. IJtUm the Mm of ViiuLi (in the 
biicnee of Ills f.utlicr] dotermino) to follow and ntbick tlic Kinn army, 
Hiiy one raiild he found (oaet nshiacliorioleor. Vriiiun-iinlri (Arjiina) 
ndci'l.niik ttiis office, und promised to bring Iwck fine rloUti'x and oma- 
lenls fur Utlurri and tlieollaw wnuien of the iialure {IV. 122(1). When 
liey arrived in sigtit of (he Kuril nnny, tlii'eiiiirugouf Ifthini, wliu was 
mere yoiilti, fuilnl him. Vrihui-nalullien nude liiui lud as charioteer, 
.-liile he iiimsclf (A vjumi) iimlertiaik to llgfit the Kiiuraviis, Upon Unit 
•I'ciit prndipics iwurrcil. Terror K<iM>d ISiishnw, lhiryi« 11 innn, luiil 
lirir followers, wliosiwiieeleil that Vriluui uulii was Arjunii indisKiiiae, 
•tid even the hoiM'S slied teum' (IV. fji;o)- Jhiryudliuno, howrer, 
kflaiTil thiit. if he limiol out to hi-Arjuiin, he wouM lime In Ti-andcr in 
■xSlu for 11 M-eond period of twi-Ke years. Me.-uiwhile .\rjniui revealed 
linuetf (o T'tlarn, and e.\|>luin<st also the disguises of Ids lirottiors and 
Iraiipudl, Utlani, to test las vcracHr, iie|uinst wliethiST hi) eoiilci 
•epeat Arjiinn’s ten Tiuiuesand wtiat each uicanl. .Arjimii eniiiiierntod 
hem (Arjimu, I’liMgimu. -lisluiu, Kiritiii, Kviduvlihuiia. lltbhutsii, 
I’ijnyu, Krishuii, Siivyoiwchi, ilhanai'ijaiu). and c.vpkiiied lleir derivn- 
>ioii- (IV. 13S0). I'UuiTi then di-claissl that he wuis vitafioil, nnd no 
oDBi-r ufriiiil of iLe Kuril army (IV. » 30 .t)- 
Arjiina next put off Ids lirandets and uoiuan > attire, strung his Isrtr 
fAiidlvn, niid flasimusl iiH Ids oilier wea|>His whieli had ts-eii cnneiiiili<d 
Ti 11 Kami tree. Tliey ure deserils-d as addirsoingliim Riipjiiiaiiily, and 
■eying, ‘We are your servant*, rwuly tu cany out your comnmnds’* 
dV. 1421). lie also removed I'Uam’R slaiidanl ami plaeed his own 
ipo-cmhl.'izflned luiiiLer in front of the cboriut. IPhen won fought u 
poat buttle between .^rjonu end Uie K.-turava.s. In the end tho whole 
Kvini army fled before Lint, and all (he property und cattle of Viriita 
iviia recovered. Arjuiia told XlUnra to conceal the real cimimstonoos 
,if the battle, liut to send niesaengoi* l« his father's enpitui announcing 
his victory, which W delighted Virata that he ordeind the whole city to 
be decorated. 

Not long afterwivnls Virato helil a great ns.'tdmbly, at 


’ Compare Homer, Hiad XVIL 426. 

See Arjuna’s other wuuus in nolo 4, p 381. 
> Compare note, p. 402. 
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which the five attended, and toolc their Beats 

with the other princea VitiU, who did not yet know 
their real tank, woe at first angry at this presumption 
(IV. 3366). Aijuna then revealed who they were. ViraU 
WAB delighted, embraced the I^ndavos, offered them all 
his possusaioua, and to Arjuna bis daughter Uttarii in 
mari'iage. Arjuna declined, but accepted her for his bod 
Abhimaiiyu (IV. 3356). 

A council of princes was then called by Viriito, ai which 
the PiVidavaB, Krishna, and Bala-rma were present, and 
a consultation was held as to what coarse the Patuhivas 
were to take:— 

Kpahnn, in a upescb, adviied tbat tiwj should not go to war with 
their kinsmen until thej bad Mnt so nmbousdor to Duryodhsok, sum- 
moobghim to restore half the kingd<n. Bala-rima supported Kiishtia’s 
opinion, and recommended eoncilutKBi (eRman), but Sityoki, in on angry 
tone, counselled war (V. 40). Drapoda supported him, and recom* 
mendod that they should send meesngers to idl their oUiee, and coHeot 
forces from nil parts. The upshot was the family>priest of Drupoda 
was despatched bythePui^Tosas os ambassador to king Dhiito-riehtra 
at HastiuS-pnr, to try the effect of negotiatioD. 

Meanwhile Krishijia and Bala-rama returned to Dvit' 
raka. Soon afterwords Duiyodhana visited Krisbua there, 
hoping to prevail on him to fight on the side of the Kuru 
army. 

On the sane day Aijuna airifed then also, and it happened that they 
both reeched the door of KfishM's apartment, when he waa asleep, at 
the same moment. Duiyodhana soeoeaded in entering fint, and took 
up hie station at Kiishpa'i hsad. Aijuna followed behind, and stood 
rerenotly st Krishps’i feet On awaking, Krishna’s eyes fint fell on 
Aijuna. He then asked them both the object of their visit Duryo* 
dhans thenupon nquested bis aid in batUe, declaring that although 
Krishna wu equally nlated to Aijuna, yet that, u he (DuTodhiaa) 
had entered the room fint, he was entitled to the priority. Krishna 
snswend that, as be had seen Aijuna £nt, be sfaoiild gin Arjuna tha 
first dunea of two Uiin|a. On the one mda he placed biawelf, st^ 
latiug that ha wu to lay down hii weapons and froin fighting, 
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Od tlM otlMr, piMSd his wnij of * hnndrod milKnn (nrfttitfa) wi r riorSi 
Mined Niriyanes. Aijuna, vitfaoot heaitation, chose Kfishno; and 
Daiyodbaoa, with glee, accepted the anny, thinking that at Kpihna 
wu pledged not to fight, he would be unable to help the F&ndtTaa in 
battle (V. 154). 

Duryodhana sezt went to BiJa-Tiima and asked his aid; 
bnt Bala-rama declared that both he and Krishita bad 
determined to take no part in the strife,' Krishna, how¬ 
ever, consented to act as Arjuna’s charioteer, and eoon 
afterwards joined Tudhi-eb^ira, who with his lirothers was 
still living in the country of Vira^ Various attempts 
at negotiation followed, and before any actual declaration 
of war the PAndavas held a final consultation, at which 
Arjuoa begged Krishna to undertake the office of a 
mediator. Krisbiia consented and departed for Hastina- 
pura 

Hidwey be was met by and wions l^isbie, who inforasd 

him of thoir reeolution to be pneent et the ooaing eoBgiwu of Xnro 
prinoet. Ob reaching Histinl-pura, X]iibpa ratiied to net is the hoose 
of Tidura. In the moning he perfomed ell the sppoiiited nisgiow 
oetemonioe, dreesed hinuelf, put on the jewd Knnitnbbe (Y. 334J), 
and set out (or the anenbly. Then followed the gnat ccegnaa The 
beaded by Firada, appeared intiie iky, sod wm« acoonunodated 
with aeata. Kciihna opened the prooeedinge by a speech, whidi com¬ 
menced thus; * Let then be peace (Abm) between the Kutw and Fin- 
davaa.’ Then, looking towards DbriU-rlsh^ bo mid,' It rests with 
yon and me to effect a nconciliatknL' When he bad oonelnded a long 
harangue, all remained riveted and Mmlled by his eloquenM (V. 3448). 
None ventnred for eome time to reply, except Paawdo-rtma, the sage 
Kiava, and Nbada, who all advoeatod hannODy and peaae between the 
rival oonrina At kngtb Duryodhana spdee, aod flatly refneed to give 
up any tenitory: ‘It was not our CnK,’ be leid, 'if the Rn^veswere 
oonquered et dice.' Upon that Kpshita'c wrath naa, and addrsmlng 
Dnryodbaaa, be said, ‘You think that 1 am alone, but know that tha 
Ra^vu, Yfiabnis, Adityas, Xadras, Yaiua, and EUibie are 


> Compare Me^B>dftta, veiae 51, when Bida-iisu it d eneribed as 
BoMikm^ntfa semare w'melbaj, 
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nil pKBonthiTcinme,’ TlieraiipoB ftmaenof fii'e, o( tbo nla of a thomb, 
nettlodon hiui. ISrahmiappeAred onhinfiwLrAd, Iludra onhin bmitt, 
tbe f^ardians of tb(> world iMsiH>d from bin arnw, Agui from hU mouth. 
The Adityim, STulbyas, Vanun, Anniu^ Manitx with Indra, Visvitdevas, 
Y.akslias, (iiindharvns, and ILakKliuaw wore also maiiirvstod out of hie 
body; Ai'jiiiiii wax prodiicttl from Ida r^t arm ; Dala-ramu fiom liie 
left aim; liiiimn, YudbKibthin, and the toon of MiUli'i from liis hock; 
flames of /ire ilarleil from Ida i-yea, donc, and curs; aud tin- nun’s rays 
from th<i pores of Ids skin* (V. 4419-4430). At this awful xight, the 
mwmlilod piances were romjwllpd to clone tlieir eyas; hut Drono, 
Rbislima, Vidun^ Sailj-aya, the itiiihui, and tho hlinil Dbrita-riislitra 
were gift «<1 by Ki'inlum witii dirine vinon that they might behold the 
glorionn rpvctacJu of hhi idcndlicatiou with every form (cf. p. 135 of 
thin volume). Tlieii a greet earlhquako and other puitentx umirivd, 
and tlin rungriias broke upu Krinhue, im\ing«uppres(sBd his liivielty, 
rennsuinrs! his human form and iset oat on liia return. He took Karva 
with liim fur Momo <lislanoe b liix chanot, hoping to persuade him to 
taku part with the Puioluvan oa a axtb brollior. ihit, iiutwitliirtimiliug 
all K linlii.iii’n argumeute, Karna would not be persuaded; and, leaving 
the eliimot, mtuiiied to thosonsof IHirita-raiddra (V. 4SS3). 

Mcniiwliilo Bhislinia consentetl to ftcpcpt Uiu genf.ral- 
Bliip of tlic Kuru urmy (V. 5719). Though uvcruo from 
fighting ugiiiiiHt his klusmen, lie could uol its a ivshiitiiyn 
ubstain from joining iu the war, when ou(« commuuuuil.' 

Ueforo tho amiice joined buttle, Vyam uppoared to Ids son Dliriu- 
riishtra, who was greatly dejected at (bo prosfwct of tho w.u, rnnsulcd 
him, and offend to ooofor eight upon him, Uiut lie might view the 
combat DhriCa-rlishtTii decKuod witneaxing tiu- elaiighUT of his kin¬ 
dred, and VyoH then said tbet be would endow Sai'ijiiya (Dliritu- 
rashtra's charioteer) with the fKn% of hnenring merything that took 
place, moke him bvuliienble, and enable hiui to tr.msjsirt himself by 
a thought at any time to any purtof tdie Sdd of hattlo (VI, 43-47). 


t Tbisromorkahlopuxaage, idenUfyingVisliM witli everyUiiiigin the 
univarae, ia pnibaUy a later interpobition. 

* Bbishma, though really the giwiul-unrle of tho Kuru and Paiulu 
prinoea, is often styled their grandfalber (jnbmvtAa); and though really 
tlie uncle of Uhrit.vi'ili<b(ni lUiJ ** euuietimw styled their father. 

He is a kbd of Frhtin in rntrtioQ and sagacity, but like u hardy ohl 
veteran, never consents to lenve the S^tug to olherx. 
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The aimies now met on Karu-kshctia, a vu8t ploiu 
aortli-west of the moilcru Delhi; the Kuru foroea heiu" 
comnianJi-il by aud the rrii.iijavas by Dlinslitii- 

ilyiinniii, son nf ]li'u]>adii (VI. {'32). While tije boat's 
stood dnu'-ji ui> ill biittle amiy, Krishiiu, aetiog as jVijuna’s 
chariotcei', ad<li'i'ssed liiiu iu a lung [ihiiasopliical diseourso, 
which forms the colehrated cjiisudc called Dliagiivad-gitfi 
(A’l. 1S30-1532), an epitome of wliich is given at pj>. 124- 
140 of tills VoluilK'. 

Aud now as tlie iurmicn advanced a tumuli iillcd tlic 
sky ; the cai'tli shook ; ‘ Oiafctl by wild winds, the sands 
upcui'lcd to heaven, .*u)d spread a veil before the suu.' 
Awful portents <iccnrml; showers of blood fell;’ uases 
wore born from cows, calves from mares, jackals from dogs. 
Shrill kites, vultures, and bowling jackals hung about 
the rear of the marvliing umiics. Thunder roared iu 
the cloudless sky. Then durkiniss sujnirvencd, liglituiugs 
flosbod, and hhiiing meteors shot across the darkened 
firmament t yot, 

Tlie mifrlity cllicf^ wiUi nuu-tiul anlonr fired, 

Hi-oiLiii},' llinviift's jortenK <i»gcr for Ihe fmy, 

Preesed on to iniitoid flau^litcr, imd ihe i>enl 
Of sLouting lioiibi cotDiDinfdini.' shook the worlil. 

There is to a Eurojican a ponderous and iimviuldy 
cliui’ucter aliout OricDtol warfiire. which ho finds it diffi¬ 
cult to realize; yet the bottle-scenes, though exaggerated, 
arc vividly described, and cony the imagination into the 
midst of the conflict. Monstrous elephants career over 
the field, trampling on men and horses, aud dealing 
dcsiructiou with their Luge tusks; enormous clubs and 
iron maces clash together with the noise of thunder; 


1 So Jupiter rains blood twice in Um Iliad, XL 53 und XVI. 459. 
We have also the following in Hesiod, Scut. Here. 384: Kui i' cl{' dc* 
4'ai«r ttlnartiWf. 
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rattliog chariots dash against each other; thousands of 
arrows hurtle in the air, darkening the sky; trumpets, 
kettle-drums, and horns add to the uproar •, confusion, 
carnage, and death are everywhere. 

In all this, however, there is nothing absolutely ex¬ 
travagant ; but when Arjuna is described as killing five 
hundred warriors simultaneously, or as covering the whole 
plain with dead and filling rivera with blood; Tudhi- 
sh^ira, as slaughtering a hundred men ‘ in a mere 
twinkle’ (nifliesAo-rndtrsM); Kilma, as annihilating a 
monstrous elephant, including all mounted upon it, and 
fourteen foot-soldiers besides, with one blow of his club; 
Nakula and Sahadeva, fighung from tbeir chariots, as 
cutting off heads by the thousand, and sowing them 
like seed upon the ground; when, moreover, the principal 
heroes make use of mystical god-given weapons, possessed 
of Buperuatural powers, imd supposed to bo themselvas 
celestial beings;'—we at once perceive that the utter 
QBreelity of such scenes mars the beauty of the descrip- 
tioD. Still it must be borne in mind that the poets 


^ Aboot a hondred of those wsapou are SDUDsmted in the Rizu- 
jeoe (I. xxiii], tad eoaitut aUinton ie mede to them in battie-geenes, 
both in the Riiuyana sad Hefae-bbinU. Arjuoe nndenre&l i long 
oonne of MWteritiee to obtein oeleetial weapons from ^i?s (see p. 393)^ 
It wu bj tbe tesrifie SraAmdifra that YMuhtba oonqaeied YitTamitia, 
end Bima killed Berau Sometimes they eppear to be myctioal 
powen ei erei ied meditation, lather than weapons, ud ere suppoead 
to amme animate fonni, and poeaM names ud faenltim like the 
genii in the Arabian inghte, and to address tbeir owners (see p. 397). 
Cirtm diitinet epelli, charm, or piayeis bad to be leant for their 
dM nee (prapopa) and reitnint (isi|skdra}. Bee Bam. 1 . xxiz., nz., 
when they an penehified; also Bagbn-vavta Y. 57 (SommoAmaqi 
tidaw osfnim adkatua prnftya'sa^Udra'eiMaitia-mmitram). When 
ooee let knee, be only w^o knew the eeeret spell for reesJling them, 
eonld bring them baek; bnt tbe irabmdriro ntamed to its pomemoe^ 
qnivw o( ite own MSoeA 
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who hrriliniatiizcd tlic Indiau Eirics gifted the. heroes 
with semi-divine natures, and that what would he iii- 
(U'Oilil)lc in a mo'e mortal is not only possililc hut Jijiiivn- 
j)riate when enacted hy a demigod.’ The individual 
d('eds of prowesB and single (mmljsits between the heroes 
arc sometimes gniphically uamted. Each chief has a 
conch-shell (saukha) for a trumiict, which, as well as 
his iirincijttl weapon, Inw a name, as if pcrsonificil.' 
Thus we I'fiad :— 

Arjonn lilew iii^ aliell enifeil fteva-tliUta,‘jpal-^'ivcn,'aii'I eiU'iii'il a 
lion TiniDtii.1 (I'liiilivn. KmliiA Anumli-d a iJieli uaib nf llie )>oiici iif 
tbu ilcniuii l’Ai'ir'i\i:iiia luiil liiiiec vnlbtl ItiiW-ajain;!, I'lnnia lA'w n 
tavAt tnitnpol niiiued Ibni.xhTi, ami Yudht-iMbim -uiimlcil bu, called 
.\natita vijiiyix, ‘elciTial viotiny.’ 

The first great single condxit Was lurtwrcil Jlliislima 
and Aijiuia. It ended in Arjiiua tramfixiug JlhlsbinA 
with iiiniimerahlc arrows, so that tlierc was not a sjiace 
of two iiiigciV breadth on liis whole bmly uiijiiurccd. 

'i'beu lihuiiinii foil from bis diariot; but bis Istily enuM not tonch 
lh« pound, succoiiudcd as it «*• ly ewinUcsi inrciwa (VL sGjS). 
'i'liciv it iviimiiiod, ivclining as it won- on an un'ou'v enneh (s'nra-rafpr 
iai/’oin). Ill thiit KlnU- cnnsciouMiess rcturiieil. and thr old warrior 
liccaiiic (livinidy supisirtod. JIo Iwd rvorivi-d from liis fiiUicr the 
lunrcr of Using tbc time of liis own deith,^ and now ibcliii-ed that he 
inteinlod n-tniniiiK life till the sun entered the suuimur snlsticp (xWnm- 


’ Aristdllo siiVK that the qnc pnrt slnsiU (irefcr iiiijonsibilities 
whioli ujipwir jirulialilc to such thinj?. as. Ibonpb isewible, npjwit iin. 
l«-obablc (I’ortic* JJI. 6). But pwinusJy, in eoniixain" epic portiy 
with trogeily, he obaa'veg, * the Hirpnang is nPce>MU7 in tragoily, 
Imt the e]>ic poem giu’s fiirtiier, ami iidmits even the impnibable aud 
incredible, from which the liiglieEt degree of the surprising rosulte’ 
(III. 4). 

’ Trumpets do not ajipear to base been used by Homer’s heroes. 
Whence the value of a HtentorioB voice. But there is express allusion 
in IL XVIIL 219 to the use of trumpets at siege.i. 

' Compare KiriLtarjuniya III. 19- 
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^a). All the warriors on both udes oeated hghtiog that they 
might view this wonderful sight, and do homage to their dying rela¬ 
tive (VI. 5716). As he lay on hie arrowy bed, his head hanging 
down, be begged for a {ullow; whereupon the chiefs Iwought soft 
supports, wliich the lunly Md sidilier sternly rejected. Arjuna then 
made a rest for bis bend with three arrows, which Bhishma quite 
approved, and soon afterwards asked Aijuns to bring him water. 
Whereupon Arjuzui struck the ground wirii an arrow, and forthwith 
a pure spring burst forth, whicli so refreshed Bhislims that he called 
for Duryodbnna, and in a long eptcdi heggml liim, before it was too 
late, to restore half tlie kingdom to the F&nrUvas (VL, 5813). 

After the fall of Bhishma, Kai^a adrised Diir3'odli.mii 
to appoint }iis old tutor Droiia—vLo was cliiefly Ibr- 
midablc from Lis stoc.k of fiery arrows and tnngieal 
wobjioub' —to the command of the army (VII. 150). 
Severiil single conilKits and genera] engagements {smihila- 
yiuMhavi, tnmda'yttddlMm), in whici) sometimeK one 
party, sometimes tlie oilier had the advmitage, took jihicc. 
Here is an account of a angle eomhat (VIl. 544) 

High «n a stately car 

Swift borne by generous coursers to the Cgbt, 

The ^ aimting son of I'nru |>inu(Uy drove, 

Sccuiv of coiiqucel o'er SiilibatlRi's eon. 

Tlie youthful chnm{»on slirank not ftvm the condirt. 

Fieioe on tlio bunstful chief Iw >-prang, ns bounds 
The lion’s cub upon Uic ox; and dow 
Tlie Furu chief hod perished, but his dart 
Shivcied with timely aim (lie upmiscit bow 
Of Abliimanyu.- From hi* tingling bond 
Tlie youthful warrior onrt (lie hagments off. 

And drew his swoid, and gmsped hia iron-bound shield ; 

Upon the car of Faurar* be leapt 

And eeued tlie chief—bi* rliariateer he slew, 

And dragged the monnreh eeuseUss o'er the plain.’ 

> These iiipuyaslm wen reerived (7 Druna from the son of Agni, 
who obtiuned them from Dnuis’s father, Bliamdruja. 

> The name of Arjuna’s son by Subbodriu 

' nie teanslarion of this and the short passage at p. 401 is a 
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Amongst otliur butUcs a great figlit wjks funglit between 
GhatotkmVi and Kan.ia, in which the former as a llak^hiisn 
(sod of the Itfikshas! llidimbit and Bliiraa) assiimoil various 
forms, but was eveiitnallj alaiii(VJI. Si04). This disastt'r 
filled the rrii.iil:ivjia with grief, but the foituues of the 
daywcie i-etricvcd by J>hnslila-dyumuii (son of Drujiada), 
who fouglil with iJroiwi, and sumnsded in decapitating 
Lis lifeless body,—not, however, till Droiui had laid down 
liis arms and savwl Dhrishta-dyumna from the enormous 
crime of Ivilling a Dndinmn ami an Ai'iirya, by transport¬ 
ing liimself to heaven in a glittering sliapc like the sun. 
His trandiUiim to Brahnm-Ioka wiis only witnessed by 
five persons, tiud Ixsfore Kwing the earth he made over 
ids divine weajwis to his son Asvaithainivn. The loss of 
their general Droi.ia ninsed the lliglit of the whole Kuru 
array (Vll. SS79), but they apiH>iniwl Kan.ni goiionil, in 
his place, and renewed the corolmt;— 

111 tliiK cn}(iii^ucni. )*o U-nil>lo was (Iw sluuglitei’ lliat tlie rivem 
Hiiweil willi UtiuJ, imil Uic Held I•(<MUIP cvveml wilU uiiiiiliiUiil voi')imui 
(V ill. 2550, 3S99). Knitiliers »f wnriiers IshukI llieiiiselvra l>y uilh 
(nauiiaji-laka) to slay Arjuna, Init were all iiml im army 

of MieA^hna or barbarians wilii tliirteen bntidi'i'd i-le(iliiinti<, Kent by 
Duryodbona Bgainut Arjuno, were all ruaU-d by liim (41,^3). 

Then Bhima and UriliadBan» joined lu lUiaiUy contlict. I'be latter 
was elain, and Bliiiao, lemeBibering Uw insult to ilrauiiiult, and tlie 
vow he made in uoneeqiicnce (nee p. 3^2), cut off Iuh bead, und drank 
hie blood on the field of battle {4235X 

Then occurred the battle between liarnii and Arjuna :— 

Arjuns was wounded and etunned by an un-ow sliot off by Kan,1:1, 
and seemed likely to be defeated bod not the wheel of Kunui's eburiut 
come off. This obliged Kon.ia to leop down, anil his head was then 
shot off ly one of Arjuns's arrows' (Vill. 4798J. His death struck 


slightly altered version of tome ifiirited lines by Professor H. H. 
Wilson, given in voL iiL of bis collected works edited by Ur. K. Host. 

' This arrow is called in the text A^alika (VIIL 4788). The 
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terror into tlie Kura army, fled in diRioej, while Bbime and 
the Pandu party niised a about triumph that shook beaTon and 
eoitb. 

Oa tlie dentil of Ksinin, l^j&, king of Miuli’a, was 
appointed to tLc command of Uic Kuru anuy, tliuu mucli 
reduced in numbers (IX. 327). Anotlicr general engage¬ 
ment followed, and a single combat between Salyit and 
Bbima witli clubs nr maces, in which both were equally 
matched (IX. 594). Here is a version of the cncountei:— 

ScKiti .rs li(! saw hix diariotecr struck down, 

Hrai;;litw,‘iy the XLidra mntorch gmxped his miicc, 

And like a uioiintain firm and mutionlcw 
Awaited the attack. Tbc wnmoi'efoi'in 
Was awful ax tliu vorM-consuBin;* fiiv, 

Or nx the noose-armed god of death, or as 
The peaked Kailasa, or Uie Thunderer 
HioKelf, or ax the tridenldii'ariiig g<al, 

Ur us a maddened foroxl elephant. 

Him to doiy dt-l Ithima hastily 
Adranev, wieldins aloft bis masMco club. 

A thousand eonchx uad (rompehi and a about, 

Firing each champion's ardour, rent the air, 

From cither host, spvciaton of the fight, 

Durst forth appliiudingclKeni: ‘Tl>e Madia king 
Aloue,' they cried, 'can bear tlw rnxb of Bliiuia; 

Nous but heroic Bhima an sustain 

The force of S’alya' Now like two fierce bullx 

Sprang they towards each other, mace in hand. 

And lint us cautiously they erded round, 

Whirling their weapois as in sport, the pair 
Seemed matched in equal combat. Kalya's club, 

Set with red fillets, gliUered as witli flame, 


arrows used in tho hUbu-bliintta are (d enriovu kinds, some having 
creucent-sliaped heads. It may be useful to subjoin a list of words 
for arrow, which occur constantly ia the dewriptioa of battles: 
faro, vusa, iViu, rdyaio, poir^ vUiiha, ndrncii, ri^fAa, 

f)j-uhatka, MuRo, foinara (a kind of Isace), fn/ya (a dart), itkikn, 
tHimvlha. 
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While that of Bhiina gleamed like flashing lightning. 

Anon the clashing iron met, and Hcnttered round 
A fiery shower } then fierce as elephants 
Or butting hulls they battered each tlie other. 

Thick fell the blows, and anoa eadi Kti Jwart frame, 

Spkttered with goi-e, gluwod like the K.in»iika, 
iledecked with acai'Iet blosnims; yet honeatli 
The rain of atrokes, unslinkeo us a rock 
Blnma sustained the mace of Kalya, he 
With equal fiimnesa bore tlie otlier's blows. 

Now like the I'uur ai crasliiiig thoodci'-elouds 
Sounded the clushiug iron; tlien, their clubs 
Itrandislicd aloft, right paces they rrtiitxl, 

And swift Again odranciug to tlio fight, 

Met in the midst like two liuge mountAin^rags 
Hurled iulo contact. Nor could either bear 
The other's sliock; tagrtber down they rolled, 

Mangled and crushed, like two tall Ktatidurds fidlon. 

After tliiK H great battle u'os fought between Yudlii- 
sL^blra and ^alyu, wtio was at first aidotl aud rescued by 
A^vuttliiimai], liut was eventually killed (IX. 919). 

The KuiiravAs, after suficriug continual ruversus, rallied 
tbeir acattored forces for a final cliaige, which led to a 
com|(lete rout and general slaughter, Duryodliaua, Asvat- 
thamau (sou of Drotia), Kyita-vjirmaii (also called Bhoja), 
aud Kriya (see note 1, p. 383) being tlic only chiefs of the 
Kuru army left alive.’ Molbing remained of eleven whole 
armies (IX. 1581). Duryodhana, wounded, disheartened, 
and alarmed for his own safety, resolved on flight 

On foot, with nothing but hb mace, he took lufuge in a lake, biding 
himself under the water, and then, by hu magical power, supporting 
it so as to form u chamber around bis body.'*' The Pin^vas, informed 


I Ssujaya was token by Uhnshta-dyumna, and would have been 
killed not Vyosa suddenly aj^ieared and demanded that be ahoold 
be dismissed unharmed (compare p. 376). 

* So I interpret (ndamt/myat foyem mdyoy'i (IX. i6it) and vw/>> 
{oMjq apa^ (lOSc^ ^ 739 )- Duryodhana is dascribed as 

lying down and aleeping at ths bottom of the lake (1705). 
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of bin hiding-plftce, came to ibe kke, utd Ttidhi-ththin oommenced 
taunting Daijodhtna, ‘Where ii yaai muniinessT where u jonr 
pride I wliere your valour I where joar skill in nmui, that you hide 
youriielf at the bottom of a lake! llise up end iiglit; perform your 
duty AD a Kehatriya’ (IX. 1774). Itniyodhana aiiNwered, that it was 
not froin fear, but fatigue, that he waa lying under the water, and that 
he WM ready to fight them bH He entreated them, however, to go 
and take the kingdom, ae he had no longer any pleasure in life, his 
broUiers being killol. yiidlii-ih|lnm then continued hii earcaeuiB, 
till at lost, thoroughly rouMil hy hie goading wntda {n'lk-jiraMa), 
Diiryodhnnn roee up oat of the lake, his body Ftreaming with blood 
and water (IX. i86j). 

It wuR acttlcd that a siuglc comWt with clnhs Rhould 
take place between Duryodbana and Bbima ; and when 
Data'i'umn heard that his two pupils (soo p, 385) were 
about to engage la conflict, be dctcrmiDed to bo present, 
that lie might ensure fdr play.' 

Tlicn followed the great club*fight {gndiUyudiiha) 

TIi« two mmbahinU entered tho liste and challenged each other, 
while Krielina, Uala-raoiA, and all the other Panijbivas mt round as 
ipeetotORt. The fight was tedious, the rombatante hung equally 
matclind. At lost Ilhlma struck Duryodhnse a blow on hie thighs, 
broke tbeio, usd felled him to Uia gnwsiL Thru reminding him of 
the ineult received by Drenpadl, he kicked him on the head with his 
left foot (IX. 33IJ). U]ion Ibie Bole-rnnia started up in anger, 
declaring that Dhima had fought unfoiriy (it being n rule in club- 
figbte tliat uo Idow efaould be given below tlie middle of the body), 
and that ho elinuld ever after be called Jilmit-i/vlkin (unfiiir-fighter), 
while HuryodliRna ebould always be celebrated os ^'N-yoifAtn (fair- 
fighter). 

Balii-rama thereupon mtumed to Drnraka, and the five 
Pniitlavafl with Krishna entered the camp of Duryodhana, 

* All interesting e[Hsode about tiie m/TAdfsiyn of Tlrthas, and 
especially of those on the sacred Sonsvatl (IX. 2006), is inserted in 
this part of the poem. The story of (he Moon, who was afflicted with 
eoniumption, on account of the curse of Bokeho, is also told (2030), 
AS well u the celebrated legend of Yaiishtha and Ylsvumitm (2296^ 
seep, 361). 
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and took possession of it and its treasures as victors 
(IX. 3492). 

The three surviving Kura warriors (Asvattlifimaii, 
Kripa, and Krita-varmaii), hearing of the full of Duryo- 
dhana, hastened to the place where he was lying. Tliere 
they found him weltering in his blood (IX. 3639), hut still 
alive. He spoke to them, told them not to grieve for 
him, and assured them that he should die happy in 
having done his duty as a Kshatriya. Then leaving 
Duryodhana still lingering alive with broken thighs on 
the battlc'field, they took refuge in a forest. 

There, at night, they rested near a Nyagrodha-tree, vherc tliouaaiuU 
of crows were roosting. Ai<ratt)iiiiiuuk, who oouM not alee}!, ww an 
owl approach atealthiiy and dostn^ noinhers of tho aleeping crows 
(X. 41). This suggested the idea of mtaringthecampof the priui)aw 
by night and slanghtering them while asleep Aoeonlingly 

he tet ont for the tiin<ln cuop, followed 1^ Kripa and Kritu'rarman. 
At Uie gale of the camp his progress was arroKted by un uwfnt figure, 
dewribed as gigantic, glowing like the sun, dressed in a tiger’s skin, 
with long arms, and bracelets formed of serpente. Tbia wux the deity 
f^ivs;''' and after a tremendous conflict with him, AHvattbiimnn reeog* 
nirod tlie god, wotsliippod and propitiated him (X. 251), 

Arvatthiiiniin then directed Kfipa and Kfits-vnrman to xtiiliil itt the 
camjvgato und kill any of the Rnihi army that attempted to escape 
(X 327). He himself made bis way nlcoe and steultfaily to the tent 
of Dhrishta-dyumna, who was lying there fast asleop. Him he killnd 
by stamping on him, declaring that owe who bad murdered his father 
(Uro^ see p. 405)—a Bruhtnao and an Adurya—was not worthy to 


‘ Heiice the name iMptAn apjdied to this section of the poem. 
Compare Homer's namtire of the night adrenturee of Diomed and 
Ulysses in the camp of the Tnjane (Iliad X}. 

The deecription of Siva in this pamge is remarkable. Hundreds 
und thousands of Krisfa^ are said to be manifested from the light 
issuing from bis person. Many of Siea^ names also are enume* 
rated as follows;—Ugra, Stharui, Siea, Rudia, Sam, liilna, Ifvara, 
Giriia, Varada, Ueva, Bhan, Bhsvana, ^itikantha, Aja, Hukra, 
Daksha-kratn-hara, Hsn, Yifvarltpa, YiiUpeksha, Bahnrupa, Umapati 
(X. 25 *). 
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die in any other way (X. 34}). Aftor Idliing every one in the camp 
end destroying the wliole Kulu amy (exee{jt the five Paijdavai 
themselves with Sutyaki and Kfisbiui, who happened to be stationed 
outride the camp), Aevatthanuin joined hk comrades, and they all 
thi'ce proceeded to tlie spot where Jluryodhaim was lying. They found 
him just breathing {kiHiit yrii^), bnt weltering in Ida blood and ear* 
roonded by beasts of prey. AsvattbuuBii then ounounced that be was 
avenged, ns only seven of tlie lliiidQ army were now left; all the rest 
weiK slaughtered like eatUe (X. 531). linryodhona hearing this, 
revived a little, lud gathering etrength to thank them and say fare¬ 
well, cxpii'nd; Ids spirit ruing to heaven and his body entering the 
ground (X. 536). 

Thus pcrialied both armies of Kurus au <1 Panrlavas. 

Dhrita-ruslittii was so ovcrtvliehued with grief ibr the 
death of Itis sous, tliut liia fatlicr Vyasa uppemud tu him 
and consoled him hy poiiitiug out that their futu vm 
predestined, and that they cuuM not ct'c.tpe death. He 
aUo declared that the rai.idavaa were not to hhmie; that 
Diuyodlianu, though Itoru from Gundlhir!, was really a 
partial iucarnatiuii of Kitli ' (Ao/er ot/m), and Sakuui of 
Dvfiparu (see ]>. 330, nole). 

Yiduni also eomfottcti the king with his usual sensible 
advice, and i-ccommciuled that the funeral cercuiuuies 
{pi'et'i ‘Itiri/diii) should he performed. THirltU'rrisbtra 
then ordered carrii^es to be prepared, ami with the 
women proceeded to the field of battle (XI. 269). 

There he met and became reconciled to the five Pan- 
(lavas, but his wife Gwdhuri would have cursed them Lad 
uot Vyilsa iuterfered. Tlie five Wotfiers next embraced 
and comforted their mother Pritho, wlio with the queeu 
Gaudhari, and the other wives and women, uttered lamen¬ 
tations over the bodies of the slain heroes, as one by 
one they came in sight on the field of battle (XL 427- 

755 )- 

' So alto S'skani ia said to be an insnatum of Dnptn (XTllI. 
166). 
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Fioally, the funeral obsequies {iraddha) were per¬ 
formed at tlie command of Yudhi-slitliira (XI. 779), 
after which he, with his brothers, entered Hastina-pura 
ill triumph. 

All the. streets were deeorsted ; and Brabmsos offered liini coo- 
grstuktioiis, wliicdi he sdcnowM^^ distiiboting lai'gegseH amoDg 
them (XII. 1410). Only one person stood aloof. This turned ont 
to be on impostor, a frtend of Duiyodhans—a Ruksham named 
Ciinntka — wltu in the disguise of n mendienut reviled him and the 
BnihmanK. He was, however, soon detertod; end the real UrshmniiB, 
filled witli fury and uttering impreentions, killed bin on the sjiot (see 

p. iiy), 

After tills liicldt-nt, YudLi-«bthira, seated od a golden 
throne, was solemnly crowned (XII. t443)> 

Kemtlielois, reetlens and unoesy, end his mind filled with angnisb 
at the skiigliter of his kindred, he longed for oonsolstion (iUMi), ud 
Krisliiia recuBinonded him to a)^ly to Bhtsbms, who still rsmEuned 
alivo on the field of Iwtlle, reclining on his soldier’s bed (nr»sriyaM), 
samundvd by Vyusa, Nirada, and other holy sages. Aooordingly, 
Yudhi-shthira and his brotheee, eocomponed by Krishna, set out for 
Kuru-kihotn, passing mutilated cwpses, skulls, broken armour, and 
other eviilcnces of the fearful nstuie of the war. This reminded 
Kfishna of the slaughter causod Paraiu-rumu, who cleared the earth 
thrice seven times of the Kahatriya easte (see p. 319). His story wu 
accordingly nsnuted to Yudbi^ebthuu (XU- 1707-1805). They then 
approaclmd Shishms lying on bis coiich of snows {tartnaipMara- 
iai/inam), and Krishna entreated him to instruct Yndhi-ahtlurs, and 
calm bis spirit. 

Upon that Bhisbma, who bad bsen lying for fifty-eight nights on 
his spiky bed (XIII. 7732^ saisted by Krishna, Nanda, Vyiisa, and 
other Bishis, commenced a seriea of long and tedious didactic discourses 
(oont^ed in the Santi-parvan and Anafisana-pirvan).’ 


' In XII. 1241 we have some eurioui rulea for expiation {prayai- 
ciUa), and at 1393 rules for what to eat and what to avoid (bhakMhyd- 
bhaitkya). Some of the precepts are either taken from or founded on 
Hanu. For instance, eompaie 6071 with Manu II 238. Hanyofthe 
moral venes in the Hitopedeta will he found in the S^ti-pervan; and 
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Then having fiDished inatraeting his relatives, he bade them fare¬ 
well, and naked Krishiut’s leave to depart Suddenly the arrows left 
hia body, liia akull divided, and his qiiri^ Iwiglit ns a meteor, ascended 
through the top Ilf bia bead to the shius (XITI. They covered 

bill) with giiihinds luul iK'i'fiiueii, carried him to the Ganges, and pe^ 
fnrnioil liis liixt obscrjiiios. 

And ]icrc u Eiiro])cun poet would have brought the 
atoiy to ail cud. The Sanskrit poet has a deeper know¬ 
ledge of human D.'Lturc, or at least of ilindu iiiiture. 

Ill tlic iiiuiit pu]ii)lar of Indian dramas (the Sakuntola) 
there oceura this Heiitimeut:'— 

Tis » vain thought Uiat to attain the end 
And uhjdFl of anibiUun is tv rest. 

Success doth only mitigate the fever 
f)f luisious cxindalioii; aoun the fear 
Uf lusiiig wtiut we luive, Uio CMislimt care 
Of guiinling it<tolb wrnry. 

If then the great naiioiinl Epie. was to respond truly 
to th(3 deeper euiolions of the Hindfi muni, it I'uuld not 
leave the I’ati<.l<avus i» the conU-nted enjoyment of tlioir 
kingdom. It liod to iuslil it more sublime moral—u 
lesson which even the di8cipK‘.s uf a divine philosophy 
are slow to learn—that all who desire rest must aim 
at union with the lufiuiCc. Hcncc we nrc brought in the 
concluding chapters to n snlilime description of llie renun¬ 
ciation of their kingdom by the five brothers, and their 
journey towards ludra’s beaven iu the mountain lUeru. 
Fart of this (XVll. 24, &c.) 1 now translate:— 

When the four brothers knew tbs high reeolve of king Yudhi-shthin, 
Forthwith with Draupadl tb^ issued forth, and after them a dog 
Followed 1 the king himself vent out the seventh from the loyal city, 

the fable of the three fishes is founded on the story at 4889. For the 
contents of the Asvunedhiks, AMsauvusiks, and Mausuls Parvsns, see 
P- 374 - 

1 See my trsnslstion of this piny, 4tb edition, p. 124 (recently pub¬ 
lished W. H. Alien & Co, 13 Waterloo FUce). 
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And all the dtizeni and women of tlie palace walked behind; 

But none muld liud it in their Iteort to enjr unto the king, ‘ Return.’ 
And BO at lengtli the train of dtiwna went bock, liiddiug adieu. 

Then the high-mindud lona of I^nilii and the noble Dr.iiipudi 
Roamed onwai-de, fasting, witlttheir (■eeatowimlK the cost; tlicirhearts 
Yearning for union with tho Infinite; bent on nliandoumoiii 
Of worldly things. They wondeml on to many countries, many a sen 
And lirer. Yudhi-shthirn wulked in front, and next to biui ciiiiie Jihimn, 
And Arjuna came alter him, and then, in orilcr, llio twin brotbeiv. 

And Inst of all came Drauptidi, with lier dark Kkiii nod btus-cyea— 

Tho faithful Dranpadi, lovcIieMl of women, liriit of nohle wives— 

]irhiud them wiUkod the only living tiling tliatshareil their pilgrimage— 
The dug—and hy degri'i« they rrueheil tlie hriny sco. llirvc Arjuna 
Cast in the waviis his liow and quivers.' Tlieb with nouIn wel 1 .diM'i}ilined 
Tliey iiviclicd the noithern region, and Ixdinld with hcaven-aspiriug hearts 
'Hie mighty mountain Ilimavat. Reyood Hu lofty ]«iik tliry jmssed 
lowanls a ron of sund, and saw at last tlio roeky hloai, king 
Of luouniiiitis. As with eager itopK they liasUuied on, Uivir souIk intent 
On uniiiii with the I'ltoroul, Ifraupadi lost hold of her high hope, 

And fnllering fell u^ion the eorOi. 

One liy ouc tLc otlicrs uLso drop, till only Ilblma, 
Yudhi'dlitliira, niid lli« dog are loft Siill Yndlii'xlitliiru 
wiilka titcadily in front, calm aud unmoTed, looking iieitlier 
to tlic right band iiur to the loft, ood gutbaring ii]> hia 
soul in indexible resolution- Bbima, shocked at the full 
of bis companions, and unable to UDdeistond bow beings 
BO apparently guileless should be sUuck down by fate, 
appeals to bis brother, who, without looking back, explains 
that dentil is the consequence of sinful thoughts and too 
great attachment to worldly objects 1 and that Draupadfs 
fall was owing to her excesidvc affection for Arjuna; 
Sahadeva's (who is Bupposed to be the most humble- 
minded of the five brothers) to his pride in his own know¬ 
ledge; Kakula’s (who is very iiaudsomc) to feelings of 


' Arjuna hod two celebrated qniveis, beddee the bow named 
Gindivo, given to him by the god Agni. See Eiriiturjuniya 
XL 16. 
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personal vanity; and AijoDa’s to a boastful confidence in 
his power to destroy his foes. BhTma then feels himself 
falliug, iiiid is told tliut he sufTcts death for his selfishness, 
pride, atid too great love of enjoyment. The sole survivor 
is now Yudlii-shthir.1, who still walks steadily forward, 
followed only by the dog:— 

will'll willi n xiiililrn Miiinil tliai mug tbrutigli eartti uni hiwcii) ihc miglit^ god 
Caiiii; IuviutIx Iiiiii ill a(:ttuiiil,anrl lir crinl, 'AnvuiI, ((n-xuliitv i<riiii:L‘.’ 
Tlien ilid lliv king lixik luiirk ii]Mi lii» fallun lirullM-rx, nnd iuli 1 risi.'il 
Tlipsp Munl> iiiiUi I lie Thouxand-rvnl in angnixli- ‘Ltl niy 1 ’ivtlienlion’ 
(Jiiiiic wllli 11)1'. Willi'iiit tlx-ni, 0 gni) ol pul’s I wMikl not wisli tu etiler 
F.Vii liiiivi'ii; mid yinidcr b'liilrr princm Dniii|i*>li, llic fiillifnl viri’, 

Wurtliy Ilf i'HiUpiJi Wi>w, ltl brr luo cmiie. In nni«jr Wr my pmyor.' 

Upon this, ludra informs him that tbc spirits of Druu- 
padl and Ids brothers ore dready in hesvrn, and that he 
alone is permitted to ascend there in bodily form. Tudhi- 
sh^hitA now stipulates that his dog shaU be admitted with 
him. Indra suys sturuly, ‘ Heaven has no place for men 
accompanied by dogs' (ioaraltm); but Yudhi>slitliira is 
unshakcu in Ids resolution, and declines abandoning the 
faithful animal. India remonstrates—‘You have aban¬ 
doned your brothers uod DraojMid!; why not forsake the 
dog?’ To this Yudhl-sbtbira baughtUy replies, ‘I had 
uo power to bring them back to life: how can there be 
abandonment of those who uo longer live ? ’ 

The dog, it appears, is bis own father Dliarma in dis¬ 
guise (XVTI. 88).‘ Bcossuming now hia proper form, 
he praises Yudfai-shtbira for his constancy, and they enter 
heaven together. There, to his surprise, he finds Duiyo- 
dhana nnd his cousins, hot not his brothers or Draupadi. 
Hereupon he declines remiuning Id heaven without them. 


> So I infer frein the originel, iriudi, however, is eomewhtt obeenre. 
The expreetkm ie dliarma-mihipt Moguim At u; rate, the dog wu 
a mere pbenban created to try Yadhi-ibthira, u it ie evident that a 
teal dog ie not admitted with Todbi'ihthira to heaven. 
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An angel is then sent to conduct bim to the lon-er regions 
and across the Indian Styx (Fat(am»«) to the licll where 
they arc supposed to be. The scene which now follows 
may be compared to the Nekyonminteia in the eleventh 
book of the Odyssey, or to parts of Dante. 

The particular hell to wliicb Yadhi'shthira is tiikeo is 
a dense wood, whoso leaves are sharp swords, and its 
ground paved with razors (asr-p(Knt«mna, see p. 55, 
note 2). The way to it is strewed with foul and muti¬ 
lated coipses. Hideous shapes flit across the air and 
hover over him. Hero there is an awful sensation of 
palpable darkness. Tltcre the wicked are burning in 
iianics of blazing fire. Suddenly he hears the voices of 
his brotliers and cumpanious imploring liim to assuage 
tlieir torments, and not desert them. His resolution is 
taken. Deeply aflected, he bids the angel leave him to 
share their miseries- This is liis last trial. The whole 
scene now vanishes. It was a mere illusion, to test his 
i^oustaucy to the utmost. He is now directed to bathe in 
the heavenly Gauges; and having plunged into the sacred 
stream, he enters the real heaven, where at length, in 
company with Draupadl and bis brothers, he finds that 
rest and happiness which were unt^taiuablc on earth. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Thf- Indim Epics compared untA eac/t other and with 
the Homeric Poems. 

I FAOCKED to note a few olm'oaa points that force them¬ 
selves on tlie attention in comparing the two great Indian 
Epics with each other, and with the Homeric poems. I 
have alieady stated tliat tJie episodes of the Mahu-bharsta 
occupy more than thrcc-fourtlis of the whole poem.' It 
is, in fact, not one poem, but a combination of many 
poems; not u Kdpya, like the iK>cm of Vulmiki, by one 
author, but au Itilma by many authors. This is one 
great distmetive feature in comparing it with the Ramk- 
ys^a. lu both Epics there is a leading story, about which 
ate collected a multitude of other stories; but in the 
Mohll-bharata the main Darrativc only acts os a slender 
tliread to connect together a vnst muss of independent 
legends, and religious, moral, and political precepts; while 
in the Bumfiyona the episodes, though numerous, never 
break the solid chain of one principal and paramount 
subject, which is ever kept iu view. Moreover, in the 
Bamayans there are few didactic discourses and a remark¬ 
able paucity of BeotentioaB maxims. 

It should be remembered that the two Epics belong 
to different periods and different localities. Not only was 


1 Although the Mahi-bbitata U (o aucb longer than the Bamiyufa 
as to preclude the idea of its being, likn that poem, the work of one or 
eren a few authors, yet it is the numbw d the episodes which, after all, 
oaoses the disparity. Separated fran these, the main story of the Mahi- 
bhirate is not longer than the other Spin 
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a lai^e part of the Maha-bhaxata composed later than the 
Ramayana, parts of it being comparatively modem, bat 
the places which gave birth to the two poems are distinct 
(see p. 317). Moreover, in the Ramtiya^a the circle of 
territory represented os occupied by the Aryans is more 
restricted than that in the Maha-bharata. It reaches to 
Videha or Mithila and An-ga in the East, to Su-rashtra in 
the South-west, to the Yamnna and great Bandaka forest 
in the South. Whereas in the Maha-bharata (as pointed 
out by Professor Loasen) the Aryan settlers are described 
as having extended themselves to the mouths of the 
Ganges in tlic East, to the mouth of the Godavari on 
the Eoromandcl coast, and to the Malabar coast in the 
West; aud even the inhabifcints of Ceylon (Sinhala) bring 
tribute to the Nortlicro kings. It is well known that in 
India different customs and opinions frequently prevail in 
districts almost adjacent; and it is certain that Br&h' 
maiiism never gaiued the ascendency in the more martial 
north whicli it acquired in the neighbourhood of Oade,‘ 
HO that in the Mah^-bharata we have for more allusions to 
Buddhistic scepticism than we have in the sister Epic. 
In fact, each poem, though often running parallel to 
the other, has yet a distinct point of departure; and the 
Maha-bharata, as it became curmnt in various localities, 
(livened more into by-paths and cross-roads than its sister. 
Hence the Ramayai^a is in some respects a more finished 
composition than the MahS-bbarata, and depicts a more 
polished state of society, and a more advanced civilization. 


> Frofeasor Weber (Ind. Stud. L 220) remerlathat the north-western 
tribes retained their ancient customs, wbitdi those who migrated to the 
seat had at one time ehared. The former (ee represented in the Maha- 
bh&rata) kept themselves free from those infloeneet of hierarchy and 
caste, whidt acoee among the inhabitants of AyodhyS ^ the Ramiyana) 
as a consequence of their intermingling end coining more in contact 
with the aboriginea 
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In fact, tlie Mah^blinrata presents a compicte circle of 
post-Vodic mytboJogv, including many myths which have 
their germ in the Veda, and continually enlarging its cir¬ 
cumference to embrace the later phases of Hinduism, witli 
its whole train of confused and eonflieting legends.* From 
this storehouse are drawn much of the Puriinas, and many 
of the more recent bemic |M)cnis and dranins. Here we 
have repeated many of the legends of the Ttfiniayiinn. and 
even the history of Banta himself (sec p. 366). Here also 
we have long discourses on religion, politics, morality, and 
philosophy, iultodueed vitliout any ]>artu-u!ar connection 
with the plot. Here again are most of the narratives 
of tlie incarnation of Vtshpu, numberless stories coiinected 
with the worship of Siva, and various details of the life 
of Kplshpa. Those which es|K!eiully hear on the modem 
worsliip of Krishna arc coutoioed in the supplement colled 
Hsrl-vani^a, which is itself a long poem—consisting of 
16,374 stanzas’—longer than the Iliad and Odyssey com¬ 
bined.’ IIciicc tlie religious system of the Mabri-bharato 
is far more popular, liberal, and comprehensive tlian that 
of the Bamilyana. It is true that the god Vishnu is con¬ 
nected with Krishna in the Habu-bharata, as be u with 
Rama in tlie Rdmiiyana, but in the latter Rama is cvery- 

’ It should be noted, diet tbo gems of nan; of the le^ds of 
Hindu epio poetry ere found in the ^-rede. Also thet the eame 
legend is enmetimet tvpeeted in dittoent pert* of the Uahii-bhaiats, 
with coniidenble mutiorie; fw ezemple, the story of the combat 
of Indn—god of sir nnd thunder—with the demon Vritn, who re¬ 
presents enveloping clouds and vapoor. See Yaoi'parran 8690, Ac.; 
and compare with Santi-parvan 10124, ^ Compare alio the stoiy 
of the 'Hawk and Pigeon,'Vans-pamn 10558,withAnn&ana-parran 
2046. 

' The Hari-venAi bears to the Uahi-bhiirata a relation very umilar 
to that whidi the Uttm-kanda, or last Book of the Bamiyana, bean 
to the preceding Books of that poem. 

> The Iliad and Odyssey together oontain about 30,000 linen 
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thing; whereas in the Mahi-bhatata. Krishna is by no 
means the centre of the ^stem. His divinity is even 
occasionally disputed.’ The five Pundavna have also 
partially divine natni-cs, and by turns become prominent. 
Sometimes Arjnna, sometimes Yudhi-alitbira, .at others 
Bhima, appe.ara to he tbc principal orb round which the 
plot moves.* Moreover, in vitrions pn.ssAges Siva is 
described as supreme, and riM*civc8 worship from Krishna. 
In others, Krislina is exalted above all, and receives 
honour from Siva.* In fact, while the Ramfiyaiin gene¬ 
rally represents one-sided and exclusive Bnilimaniam,* the 
Mab.^-blifirata reflects tlie multilatcia! character of Hin¬ 
duism ; its monotheism and polytlieism, its apirituality and 
materialism, its strictness and laxity, its priestcraft and 
unti-pricsteraft. its liierarctiical intolerance and rational- 
iatio pliilosophy, comhincd. Not that there was any 
intentional variety in the original dasigt) of the work, 
but that almost every shade of opinion found expreuion 
in a coni])i]atioii formed by gradual accretion through a 
long period. 

In unison w'ith its more secular, popular, and human 

’ As by Sisa-pSlu and otbers. Sec p. 592, wilb not«e. 

* In this ratpec-t tho Mafa^biuraSa raeemblse tbe Iliad. Achiilat 
i« Rcaiccly its horn. Otber warrion too much divide tho intereet 
with him. 

* In the Bhagavad-gitu Rrithim ia not numlj an incarnation of 
Vishnn; he is identified with Brabina, the Biipremo Spirit, and ii so 
in numerous other places It is well known that in Homer the 
Buprenuu^ of one god (Jove), and doe sahordination of the other 
deities, is maintained. 

* Some free thought, however, hat found its way into the Rami* 
ytijaj eee II. cviii. (Scht.); VI. Ixu. 15 (Ooir., Bomb. Ixnni. 14); 
VI. bucxiii, 14 (Caks,). It U remarkable that in the Bumayana the 
same gods are appealed to Rama and Ravana, just as Greeks 
and l^jans in the Iliad; and Rannmnt, when in lan-ku, heard the 
Biehma.ghoeha in the morning. Bamay. V. *vL 41. This has been 
noticed by Weber. 
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character, the Uab^bhUrata has, os a mie, less of mere 
mjthicsl allegorr, and more of historical probability in 
its narratives than the Kamayarui. The reverse, however, 
sometimes bolds good. For example, in KliniiiyatLa IV. xl. 
we have a simple division of the world into four quarters 
or regions, whereas in Mnli^hborata VI. 336, Jcc., we have 
the fanciful division (afterwords adopted by the Puru^as) 
into seven circular Dvipas or continents, viz., i. Jombu* 
dvipa or tlic Earth, 2. Plaksba-dvfpa, 3. ^ulmali-dvipa, 
4. KuM-dvIpa, 5. Kraah^>dvTp8, 6. ^ka-dvlp:i, 7. Push- 
kara-dvipa; surrounded reR]>evtively by seven oceans in 
concentric belts, viz., i. tbo sea of salt-water (2ava^), 
2. of Bug.'ir-canc juice 3. of wine [mm), 4. of 

clarified butter (saj'pu), 5. of curdled milk {iladhi), 6. of 
milk (tlvffdha), 7. of fresh water (Jala ); the mountain 
Mern, or abode of the gods, being in the centre of 
Jamlm-dnpa, wliich again is divided into nine Vaishas 
or countries separated by right ranges of mountains, the 
Varslia culled Bhdmta (India) lyii^ south of the Ilimavat 
range.* 

Notwithstanding these wild ideas and absurd figments, 
the Malui-bliiirata contains many more illustration-s of real 
life and of domestic and social habits and manners than 
the sister Epic. Its diction, agrin, is more Vioricd than 
that gf the Primri3mt.ui. The hulk of the latter poem 
(notwithatandiug interpolations and additions) being by 


‘ Th* otaht nuiges iti« Nidiadlit, Hnsa-kuts, Nishadba on tbe 
south of Meni; Nils, Kvctit, {rriogin cm the north; sni) Mal^ant 
snd OAndlm-mucUnn on Uie ««et snd ovt Beyond tbo seo of fresh 
water Is a rirele called Mbe Isnd of {S>ld,’ and beyond this tbe circle 
of the I/cbrdokn mountninK, wliidi form the limit of the sun’s light, 
all the region on one side being illumirolocl, and itU on tlio other side 
of them being in utter darkness. See Rogbu-MiiiM I. 6S. Below the 
spTen DtI)xis are tlie seven PiUlas, and below these are the twenty-one 
llelU (note o, p. 55). 
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one author, is written with uniform simplicity of style 
and metre (see p. 335, note 2); and the antiquity of the 
greater part is proved by the absence of any studied 
elaboratiou of diction. The Mahji-bbrirata, on the other 
baud, though generally simple and natural in its language, 
and free from the couceits and artificial CDUstructions 
of later writers, comprebenda a greater diversity of com¬ 
position, rising sometimes (especially when tbe Iiidra- 
vajra metre is employed) to tlic bigber style, aud using 
not only ]uo.He and irregular, but also studiously complex 
gramiuatical form^,' and from tbe mixture of aucient 
legends, occasional arebtusms aud Vedie formations. 

In cuntnistiiig tbe two ludiiui ]>oems with tlie Iliad 
and tlic Odyssey, we may observe many points of simi' 
krity. Some parallel {His-sagcs have been aliviidy pointed 
out. We must expect to find the disiiucUve genius of 
two diilercnt people (though both of tbe Aryan race) iu 
widely distant luudilies, coluunug tlieir epic }>ouiry very 
differently, notwithstanding general features of resem¬ 
blance. The liainayuxia and Muha-bhrirala iiru no loss 
wonderful th.'in tbo Llomcric poems as monuments of 
the human mind, and no less interesting as pictures of 
human life and muuuers in ancient limes, ycl they bear 
in a remarkable degree the peculiar impress ever stamped 
ou the productions of Asiatic nations, au<l separating 
tiiem fi'om European. Ou the side of art aud harmony 
of proportion, they can no more compote with the Iliad 
and the Odyssey tlion the uuuaturul outline of the ten- 
headed and twenty-armed Ritvaiia can bear comparison 


> Thus, (I. 732), kuna* (III. 10943, and Rimay. 11 . xiL 33), 
iViila for ftjytt{lliiri-viin 4 ii Tj^),fariMttgam'hator parii/'jffai/dm'lM, mii 
for hk 7 bliaMiik, vyactuidi^iid for ryfaMmii’i/’nin. Tiic ii*e of 
irregular grammatical forms is sometimes due to the eiigency of the 
metre. 
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with tlie symmeu-y of a Grecian statue. While the 
simplicity of the one commends itself to the most 
refiued classical taste, the exaggerations of the other 
only excite the wonder of Asiatac minds, or if attractive 
to European, cun only please iuiagiimtious nursed in au 
Oriental school. 

Thus, in the Iliad, time, sp:io;, and action are all 
restricted within the narrowest limits. In the Odyssey 
they are allowed a wider, though not too wide, a cycle; 
hut in tlic Rumayatia and Mahri-hhiLruta thek range is 
olmoat unbounded. The R:(caay.tiia, as it traces the life 
of a single individual with tolerable continuity, is in this 
respect more like the Odyssey than the lliud. In otlicr 
points, especially in its {dot, the greater simplicity of its 
style, and its comparative freedom from irrelevant episodes, 
it more resembles the Iliad. There are many graphic 
passages in both the Bilmuyuija and hlolia-bbarata which, 
for beauty of description, cannot be surpassed by any* 
thmg in Ilomcr. It should be ol«crvcd, moreover, that 
the diction of the Indian Epics is more polished, regular, 
and cultivated, and the language altogether in a more 
advanced stage of development than that of Ilomer. 
This, of course, tells to the disadvantage of the stylo on 
the side of nervous force and vigour; and it must be 
admitted that in the Sanskrit poems there is a great 
redundance of epithets, too liberal a use of metaphor, 
simile, and liyperbole, and lar too much repetition, ampli¬ 
fication, and prolixity. 

Id fact, the European who wishes to estimate rightly 
the Indian Epics, must be prepared not to judge them 
exclusively from his own point of view. lie should bear 
in mind that to satisfy the oidiuory Oriuutal taste, poetry 
requires to be seasoned v^tli ezaggeratiou. 

Again, an Occidental stsdent's appreciation of many 
passages will depend upon bis &miliarity with Indian 
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mythology, as well as inth Orieutal customs, seenery, 
and even the characteristic idiMyncrasies of the animal 
creation in the East. Most of tlm similes in Hindu epic 
poetry arc taken from the haUts and motions of Asiatic 
animals, such as elephants aud tigers,' or from peculiarities 
in the aspect of Indian plants and natuial objects. Then, 
as to the description of scenery, in which Hindu poets are 
eeitainl}’ more graphic aud picturesque thuu either Greek 
or Latin,* the whole appearance of external nature in the 
East, the exuberance of Tcgctation, the profusion of trees 
and fruits tmd flowers,* the glare of burning skies, the 
frcshne-sa of the miuy season, the fury of storms, the 
serenity of Indian moonlight,* and the gigantic mould in 


> TIiuh any etuineut or cuungeous {«rBon woalii be epokon of as ‘a 
tiger of a mau.' Other favourite aninals is aimiles are the lion {rinha), 
the ruddy goose {fakrai/iilia or nUhtn-Qa), tiie buJTalo (utahwha), the 
boar (vnnTAri), the koll or Indian cuckoo (iiA-tfo), the heron (limvitda), 
the ox (jjatayti, Le., hut gananua), kt. (le. A woman is somBtimee said 
to have a rolling gait like that of an dephant It should be noted, 
however, that wuilos in the Indian Kpka, tboogli for too frequent, are 
geneialiy conlioed to a few words, and not, ue in Homer, drawn oot for 
three or four linee. 

* The descriptions of aceoeiy and nalond objecte in Homer are too 
ehort and general to be really pictoreequa They want more oolour- 
ing and minutenew of detaiL Some account for this by enpposing 
that a Greek poet wae not aocnetomed to look upon nature with a 
painter’s eye. 

* The immenaa profoaion of fioweis of all kinda is indicated by the 
number of botanical terms in a Sanskrit dictionary. Borne of the most 
oommon flowers and trees atladed to in epie poetry are, the cila or 
mango j the aidka (described by Sir William Jones); the AiniiilHi (bntea 
frondoBS, with beauUfol red bbesomii); the tamarind (antliid); the jae- 
mine (of which there are many varietiee, such as ntdlori, joR, yuihika, 
tu.); the ikuraealn (amansth); the sandal (comfona); the jujube (far- 
Aantflte); the pomegranate (ddAaia); the kadamba (ntpa) ■, idie tamarisk 
(psyllia); the vaktda, harvikara, trirtgafa, fte. 

* See the beautiful deeeription of night in Bimlyana (Oorr.) 1 . 
xxzvi 15. 
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wliich natural objects arc geiterdij cost—these and man? 
other features are difficult to be realized by a European. 
We must also make allowance for the difference in Eastern 
manners; tliough, after conceding u wide margin in this 
direction, it must Iw confussul that tbc disregard of all 
dclicney in laying bam Uie must revolting particulars of 
certain ancient legends which vc now and tlien encounter 
in tbc Indian E;)icB (cs|)ceially iu the ‘Mahi'i-bliaiata) is 
a serious blot, and one wliivh never ditdigni'cs tlic pages 
of Homer, notwitliKtonding his oceaaioual freedom of ex- 
pressiou. Yet there arc not wanliog irulications in the 
Indian Epics of a higher dcgn'c of civiiizatirin tiiau that 
represented in the Homeric poems. The Iwttlc'liclds of the 
Rruunyaiiu and Muhft-bbumDi, though 8]>oiIcd by cliildish 
exaggerutions and tlic use of supernatural weapons, are 
not made barbarous by wanton cruelties;’ aud tlie de> 
Bcriplions of Ayodliy.i and Lan-ka imply far greater luxury 
and refinement tlian those of SjKirUi and Troy. 

The constant interruption of the priiiui])iil story (as 
before described) by tedious cpisoilcs, in both llilmaya^tu 
iind Mftlia-bhrirata, added to the rambling }iro]ixity of the 
Story itself, will always be regarded as the chief drawback 
iu Hindu epic poetry, and constitutes one of its most 
marked features of distiuctioii. Even In tills respect, 
however, the Iliad Las not cse^^icd the censure of critics. 
Many believe that this poem is the result of the fusion 
of different songs on one subject, long current in various 
localities, intermixed with later interpolations, something 
after the manner of the Hahii-bliurata. But the artistic 
instincts of the Greeks requited d)at all the parts and 


‘ There is wmethbg unge in AehUJe*' Ireetment of Hector; sod 
the erueltiec permitted Uljeeei, in the trod Book of the Odysi^, 
are slaiMt revolting. Compare with thew Bima’i treatment of hia 
fallen foe Rivai^ in the Yuddha^kla^. 
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sppendageB and more recent additions should be blended 
into one compact, homogeneous, and symmetrical whole. 
Although we have certainly in Ilomer occasiouid digres¬ 
sions or parentheses, such as the description of the ‘ shield 
of Achillea,’ the ' story of Venus and Mars,’ tlicse are not 
like the Indian eiiiaudes. If nut :d»olutuly ussnutial to 
the completeness of the cpie conception, tliey appear to 
arise naturally out of the busintas of the plot, and cause 
no violent disruption of its unity. On the contrary, with 
Eastern writers anil narrators of stcri^ continuity is often 
designedly interrupted. They delight in stringing together 
a number of distinct stories—detached from eacli other, 
yet coiiuoctod like U)e figures on a fiiezc. They even 
purposely break the sequeneo of each ; so that before one 
is ended another is eoiiimeuccd, and ere this is completed, 
others arc interwoven; the resolt being a curious inter- 
twining of stories within stories, the slender thread of au 
origiiuil narrative running tlirougb them all. A familiar 
iustunco of this is afforded by the well-known colleebiou of 
talcs called ‘ Ilitopadcsa,’ and by the ' Arabian Nights.' 
Tiio same tendency is observable in tlie cuinpusitiun of 
the epic poems—far more, however, in the Maliu-bLurata 
than in the Kamayana. 

Passing on to a comparison of the plot and tlic per¬ 
sonages of the Bamayapa with those of the Iliad, without 
supposing, as some have done, that either poem bus been 
imitated from the other, it is certainly true, and so far 
remarkable, that the subject of botli is a war undertaken 
to recover the wife of one of the warriors, carried off by 
a hero on the other side ; and UuU Rama, in this respect, 
corresponds to Menelaus, while in others he may be com¬ 
pared to Achilles, Sita answering to Helen, Sparta to 
Ayodhya, Lanka to Tioy. It may even be true that 
some sort of analogy may be traced between the parts 
played by Agamemnon and Sugriva, Patroclus and Lak- 
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shmaiika, Nestor and JamliaTat,' Agaio, Ulysses,* in one 
respect, may be compared to lUuumat; and Hector, as 
the bravest warrior on the Trojau ode, may in some points 
be likened to ludrajit, in others to the indignant Viblil- 
shana,’ or again in the Haha-bharata to Duryodhana, 
wliUe Achilles has qnalitiea in common with Arjnna. 
Other resemblances might be indicated; but these com¬ 
parisons cannot be carried oat to any extent without 
encountering difficulties at every step, so that any theory 
of an interchange of ideas between Hindu and Greek epic 
poets becomes untenable. Kama’s chanictcr has really 
notliing in common with that of Hcnelaus, and very little 
with that of Achilles; although, os Uie bravest and most 
powerful of the warriors, he b rather to be compared with 
tlie latter than the former hero. If in his anger he is 
oecadoually Achillean, hb whole nature is cast in a less 
human mould than that of the Grecian hero. He is the 
type of u perfect husband, eon, and brother. Slta also 
rises in character far above Helen, and even above 
Penelope,* both in her sublime devotion and loyalty to 
her husband, and her indomitable patience and endurance 
under suffering and temptation. As for Bbaratu and 
Lakshmaria, they ore models of fraternal duty; Kausalyn 
of maternal tenderness; DasaraUia of paternal love: and 
it may be affirmed generally that the whole moral tone of 
the Ramuyanu b certainly above that of the Iliad. Again, 


' J&mbcvat wu tbe chief of the hean^ who was alwaje ginng lage 
advice. 

> When any work had to be done which required peculiar akill or 
itratagem, it was entraited to riMiurw ’Oitmv'c. 

' Hector, like Yihhlaht^ wes iadigDut with tbe ravisher, bat be 
does not refute to fight on his braUto's side. 

* One eannot help suspecting Penelope of giving way to a little 
womanly vanity In allowing henelf to be snirounded I7 10 many 
suitors, tboQgb the npudiated their edvanost. 
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iu the Iliad the subject is really the anger of Auhillos; 
and when that is satisfied the drama closes. The fall of 
Troy is not considered necessary to the completion of the 
plot Whereas in the Kiimaya^ the whole action j’omts 
to the capture of Lan-ka autl destruction of the ravisher. 
Ko one too can rciid either the Raiufiyana or Mahii-bliarata 
without feeling that they rise above the Homeric poems 
in this—that a deep religious meaning appears to underlie 
all the narrative, and that the wildest allegory may be 
intended to conceal a sublime moral, symbolizing the 
conflict between good and evil, jmd teacliing the bopeless- 
iiess of victory iu so terrible a contest without purity of 
soul, eelf-abncgatiun, and subjugation of the passions. 

In reality it is tlic religious dement of the Indian 
Epics that constitutes one of the principal features of con¬ 
trast in compariug them with the Homeric. We cunuot of 
course do more than indicate here the bare outlines of so 
interesting a subject as u comparison between tlie gods of 
India, Rome, and Greece. Thus:— 

Indra' and 9 ivs oerttinly offer potuto of ontlo^ to Jupiter ud 
Zeus; Durgi or Pirvati to Juno; KpebM to Apollo; HrI to Ceres; 
PHtbivi to Oybele; Vanun to Neptune, and, in bis earlier ebameter, 
to Unnus; Sanavatl, goddew of speceb and the arts, to Miuerra; 
Karttikeya or Skanda, god of war, to Mars;* Yaoa to Pluto or 
Minoa; Kutera to Flutus; Viivakarman to Vulcan; Kama, god of 


1 Indra as we bsre already seen (p. 10), tbe Jupiter Pluvius wbo 
sends rain and wields the thunderbolt end in the earlier mythology is 
the chief of the gods, like Zeus Subeequently bis worship was Bupe^ 
■eded by that of ErishM and Siva. 

* It is curious tbst Ksrttikeya, the wB^god, is represented in Hindu 
nythology ss the god of thiavee—euppoee from their habit of sapjnng 
tad mining under bouses. (Sea Krit-tbakatiks, Aet XU.) Indian 
thieves, however, display snch shill and ingenuity, tbst s god like 
ICereuiy would ^pesr to be a more sppopriate patron. Ksrttikeya 
was the son of Hive, just is Man wu the offspring of Jn{Hter. 
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lore, to Cupid; lUti, his wifa, to Venn*;’ Narad* to Mercury;* 
Uanunat to Pan; TJehaa, and in tlte later mythology Anuut, to Eo* 
(’Hu;) and Autoni; Viiyu to Aaolna; Gaitesa, ai presiding over the 
opening and beginning of all undertakiDgx, to Janue; the Atvini- 
kumanis^ to tlie Dioscuri Castor and Pollux. 

But in Greece, mythology, whicli was in many respects 
fully systcnjiitizi'd when the Homeric poems were com¬ 
posed,' never passed certiun limits, or outgrew a certain 
symiiietiy of ontline. In Uie Diad and the Odyssey, a 
god is little mure iliau idealized humanity. His form and 
his a(;tioiis are seldom out of keeping with this character. 

1 lindu mythology, on the other lumd, springing from the 
same source us tliat of Eurui»c, but spreading and rami¬ 
fying with the ratik lusuriaucc of an Indian forest, speedily 
outgrow all liaruiouy of pTopor(iuU:<, and surrounded itself 
with uii iiitrioiito uudeigrowth of mouslrous and confused 
allegory. Douhlh^ss the gods of the luilian and Grecian 
E})ics preserve sonic traces of tlicir common origin, lesem- 
bliug each other iu various ways; iuterfcriiig iu human 
concerns, exhibiting liuman infirmities, taking port iu the 
battles of their favourite heroes, furaisliiug them with 
celestial arms, or iutetiNwing dircedy to protect tliem. 

But iu the llaTnuyaiia and Maha-bhiinita, and in tbe 
Puriluas to which tliey led, the shape and operations of 


‘ In ono nr two jxiinto Loknbiui may lie compnrod to Venu*. 

* A* Mcreuiy wo* the ineenlgr of Uie lyre, m Namda was the 
inventor of tho Vini or lute. 

* These ovi-ryouthfol twin soos of Uio Sun, by his wife SahjhS, 
transforffiei) into a moni (a^wn), meaUe the clnssical Dioscuri, 
both by Uieir eiploiu and the aid Uicy render to their worshipper* 
(seep II). 

* Herodotus says (Euterpe, 53) tbit ' Homer and Hedod frmntd 
the Greek Theoguny, gave distioetive names to the gods, dutributed 
honours and functions to them, and dcecribed their forme.’ I oon- 
elude tbst by the verb tikTi, Herodotus did not mean to imply that 
Homer tmwfiled the myths, but ^ he gave system to a mythology 
already current; see, however, Onte't History of Greece, I. 48s, Ac. 
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divioc aud semi-divine beings ato generally suggestive of 
the monstroiis, tlie frightful, mid the incredible. Tlie 
human form, howevei' idealized, is seldom thought adequate 
to the expression of divine attributes. Brabmii is four- 
freed ; ^iva, threc-cyed and Rometimes hvc-heiirled ; Indra 
has !i th'iusnud eyes; Kruttikeyo, six frees; IhTvnno, ten 
heads; Gnnesa bus the head of on elephant. Nearly every 
god and goddess has at least four arms, witli symbols of 
obscure import exhibited in every hand.' The deeds of 
heroes, who are themselves half gods, tnins}>ort the imagi¬ 
nation into tlic region of the wi]dc.st chimera; aud a whole 
pontlioon presents itself, teeming with grotesque fancies, 
witli horrible creations, half animals, half gods, with man- 
eating ogros, luuny-hcuded giants aud disgusting demons, 
to an exteut which the redued and delicate simsibilitlos 
of the Greeks and Romans could not have tol<’rnt<'rl.* 
Moreover, in the Indian Epics, the bouudaries between 
the natural aud supenmcural, between earth and lieavcn, 
between the divine, human, and even animal creations, 
are eingulurly vague and unde5ned; troops of deities 
and semi-divine personages appear on the stage on every 
occasion. Gods, men, and animals arc ever changing 
places. A constant communication u kept up between 
the two worlds, and such is thrir mutud interdependence 
that each seems to need the other’s help. If distressed 
mortals are assisted out of tbrir difficulties by divine 
interposition, tbe tables arc often turned, and perturbed 
gods, tbemsclves reduced to pitiful etraits, ore forced to 
implore tbe aid of mortal wariion in their conflicts with 


1 The Itomen god Jenoa (nuppoaed to be for Dtsnua and wnnected 
with iliai) waa represented bj two and aoDetimee foar heada. 

* It ia true that Homer now and thea indulges in monatrona crea¬ 
tions; but eren the deecriptiim P<djpkemui doea not outrage all 
probability, like tbe exaggerated horrore of the demon Eabandba, in 
the 3rd Book of tbe Kunayana (aae 356). 
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the demons.' They even look to mortals for their daily 
sustenance, and are represented as actually living on the 
sacrijices offered to them by human beings, and at every 
sacrificial ceremony assemble in troops, eager to feed upon 
their sliares. In fact, sacrifice with the Hindus is not 
merely expiatory or placatory; it is necessary for thafood 
and support of the gods. If there were no sacrifices the 
gods would starve to death. This alone will account for 
the interest they take in the destruction of demons, whose 
great aim wa-s to obstruct these sonrccs of tlieir suste¬ 
nance. Much in the same way the spirits of dead men are 
supposed to depend for existence and happiness on the 
living, and to be fed with cakes of rice and libations of 
water at the Sraddba ceremonies. 

Again, not only are men aided by animals which usurp 
human functions, but the gods also arc dependent on and 
asiuciiited with birds and beasts of all kinds, and even with 
plants. Most of the principal drities arc described us using 
animals for their Vuhanos or vehicles. Brahmil is carried 
on a swan, and sometimes seated on a lotus; Vishnu is 
borne on or attended by a being, half eagle, half man 
(called Gannla]; Lakshod is seated on a lotus or carries 
one in her hand ; Siva has a hull for bis vehicle or com¬ 
panion ; Karttikcyn, god of war, has a peacock;' Iiidra has 
an elephant; Yama, god of death, has a buffalo [mahisha);* 
Kama-deva, a parrot and fish;* Gane&r, a rat;® Agni, a 
ram; Varuna, a fish; Durgit, a tiger. The latter is some* 


* Indra doe* lo in the iValouitali end YikruiomiL 

* KirttHeya is lejirrsentcd a* « handsome joung man (though with 
ux feoes}. This may aucount fn bis being issocisted with a 

* Peihape from its great power. 

* A parrot often fignree in Indkn lore itoriee. He is aieo associated 
with a kind of crocodile as his symbol (wbenca his name MakantdhKga). 
Sodi an animal is kept in tanks near his tsmplea 

' Snppoiod to pcaiets gnat capahy. 
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times represented with her huabaad on a bull, ^iva him¬ 
self being also associated with a tiger and antelope as 
well as with countless serpents. Vlshi^a {Han, Karaya^) 
is also represented as the Supreme Being sleejiing on a 
tbonsand-headed serpent called Sesba (or Ananta, ‘the 
Infinite 0. 

This Sesha is, moreover, held to be the chief of a race of 
Nagas or semi-divine beings, some^mes stated to be one 
thousand in number, half serpents, half men, their heads 
being hamaii and their bodice snake-like. They inhabit 
the seven Putalna' or regions under the earth, which, with 
the seven superineumhent worlds, are supposed to rest on 


1 PiiUU, thougli often uwd n* a genetal term for fttl the eevm tegioBt 
under thenartb, in properly only one of Uieeeven, c&lled in order, AU1I4, 
VUala, Sutala, Raiuliil/i, Talifala,Malialala,tttiP'itSia; above which 
an tbe uven worlds (Loluie), odlod Bhu (the earth), Bhuvor, Star, 
Mahar, Jmar, Tapak, end ifintna or Salya {eee note 2, p. 55}; ill 
fourteen reeting on the heada uf Uie greet aerpent, The lerpent-raw 
who inhabit theao lower regioni (whieh an not U> be oonfounded with 
the Naraku or belle, note 2, p. $$) are eoDotinee regarded u belong¬ 
ing to. only one uf the eeveo, vk, PaUIa, or to a portion of it called 
Niga-loke of which the capital is BbogavaU. They are fabled to bare 
sprung fttim Kadru, wife of Ktdyape and tome of the females among 
them (Nago-kanyus) are said to have Bairied human heroea. In tbis 
way 'UlopI becooie tbe wife of Arjuoa (p. 389, note 2), and, curiously 
enough, a tribe of the lUjpoU claime deecent from tbe Nsgw even in 
the present day. A particular day ie bald sacred to tbe Nagas, and a 
festival called Nige pandaml ie kept in tbeir honour about the end of 
July (Sfravau). Tasuki aud ‘Uabaka aiw other leading Nigas, to 
whom a eeparate dommion over part of the eerpeDt-raoe in different 
parte of the lower regions is sometiDee asiignsd. AH the Nagai are 
described as having jewels in tbeir heads ^eir chiefs, ffesha, yiraki, 
and Ihkihtka, are said to rule over enakes gineially, while Qaru^ ia 
called the enemy ^ Nigae {Ifagiri); eo that the t«nn Naga aometimea 
ctande for an mdinary aerpent Hie habit which anakee have of 
hiding in holes may have given rise to the notion of peopling the knror 
regioiiB with Niga& The Bev. £. M. Banerjea hat a oonoui theoiy 
about them. 
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the thonsand beads of the serpe&t ^csba, who typifies 
infinity—iBttsmuch as, according to a common myth, be 
supports tlie Supreme Being between the intervals of 
creation, as well as the worlds created at the commence¬ 
ment of each Kalpa (note 3, p. 330). Again, the earth is 
sometimes fabled to be supported by the vast heads and 
backs of eight male and eight female mythical elephants, 
who all have names,' and are the elephants of the eight 
quarters. When any one of these shakes his body the 
whole earth quakes (see TLlm.iyana I. xlL). 

In fact, it is not merely iu a confused, exaggerated, 
and overgrown mylliology that the dificrenco between the 
Indian and Grecian Epics lies. It is in the injudicious 
and excessive use of it. In the Kamriyatia and Maha- 
bharata, the spiritual and the saporMtural are every* 
where so dominant and overpowering, that anything 
merely liuman seems altogether oat of place. 

In the Iliad and Odyssey, the religions and snper* 
natural ore perhaps scarcely less prev^ent. The gods 
are contiuually interposing and superintending; but they 
do so as if they were ritcnselvcs little removed from men, 
or at least without destroying Uie dramatic probability of 
the poem, or ncutroliring its general air of plain matter- 
of-fi>ct humanity. Again, granted that iu Homer there is 
frequent mention of the future existence of the ooul, and 
its condition of happiness or muery hereafter, and that 
the Homeric descriptions of disembodied spirits correspond 
in many points with the Hindu notions on the same 


' The eight name* of the male eli^thwiUs ore given in the Amwa- 
knaha, thus: Airfivnta, Pnndaiika, y&iDBiia, Kumnda. Aujana, Pushpo- 
danta, SrirvH-lihAUina,SupTatlka. Poor an named in Biuni;aoa(I. sli), 
Viru-pekeha, Mahii.pBdDia, SauBtona^ and Bhodnt. Sometimes these 
elephants appear to have locomotive b^te, and roam about the sky in 
the neighbourhood of tbdr lespeotive quarters (see Megha-duta 14}. 
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subject‘—jet even these doctrictf do not stand out with 
Bucb exaggerated reality in Homer as to make human 
concerns appear unreal Nw is l^ere in his poems the 
slightest allusion to the soul's pre-existence in s former 
body, and its liability to pass into other bodies hereafter— 
a theory which in Hindu poetry invests present actions 
with a mysterious meaning, and gives a deep distinctive 
colouring to Indian theology. 

Above all, although priests are oecssionally mentioned 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey, there is wholly wanting in 
the Homeric poems any recognition of a regular hierarchy, 
or the necessity for a mediatorial caste of sacriScets.* 
This, which may be called tdic sacerdotal element of the 
Indian Epics, is more or less woven into their very tiasne. 
Brahmanism Las been at work in these productions almost 
as much as the imogiuation of the poet; and boldly 
claiming a monopoly of all knowledge, human and divine, 
has appropriated this, as it has every other department 
of literature, and warped it to its own purposes. Its 
policy havlug been to check development of intellect, 
and keep the inferior castes in perpetual childhood, it 
encouraged an apperite for exaggeration more insatiable 
than would be tolerated in the most extravagant European 


’ See the {oUewing paiaaiet, whid beer pd tbe ensteiiee of the 
after death as an ifjaXii in Hades: D. XXIIL 7s, 104: Od. ZI. 113, 
476; XX. 355; XXIV. 14. ItiseoiioaflhattheHiodQ notion of tiie 
rsstlen state of the soul until the Hiiddha is performed (see p. 247) 
agrees with the ancient classical npentition that tbe gho*tB of the dead 
wandered about os lung as their bodise remained unburied, and were 
not suffered to mbgle with those «l the other dead. See Odjsa XI. 
54; n. XXIIl. 72; and cf. Aen. VI. 325: Looan I. U.: Bur. Eec. 30. 

' A king, or any other indiridiwt, is allowed in Homer to perform 
a saorifice without the help of prieets. See IL IL 411; IIL 392. 
Nevertheless we read occasionallj a or ‘sacrifiee-viewer,’ 

who prophesied from the appearanoe of tlie flame and the smoke at the 
saerifice. See IL XXIV. 221: Odjea. XXI. 144; XXTL 319. 
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faiiy-tale. This has been done more in the lUmajapa than 
in the Maha-bbarata; but eren in tbs later Epic, full as it 
is of geographical, chronoiogieal, and historical details, few 
assertions can be trusted. Time is measured by millions 
of years, space by millions of miles; and if a battle has 
to be described, nothing is thought of it unless millions 
of soldiers, elephants, and horses are brought into the 
field.' 

This difference in the religious systems of Europe and 
India becomes still more noteworthy, wheu it is borne in 
mind that the wildest fictions of the Biimriyaiia aud Ualia- 
bharata arc to thix very Jay iutimately bound up with 
the religious creed of the Hindus. It is certain that the 
more intelligent among them, like the more educated 
Greeks and Bomons, regarded and still regard the fictions 
of mythology as allegorical. But both in Europe and Asia 
the mass of the people, not trouUiug themseWes about 
the mystical significance of symbols, took emblem and 
allegory for reality. And this, doubtless, they are apt to 
do still, as much in the West as in tho East. Among 
European nations, however, ewn the ductile faith of the 
masses is sufficiently controlled by common sense to pre¬ 
vent the fervour of religious men from imposiug any great 
extravagance ou their credulity; and much os the Homeric 
poems are still admired, no one in any part of the world 
now dreams of placing the slightest Mth in their legends, 
so as to connect them with religious opinions and practices. 
In India a complete contrast in this respect may be ob* 
served. The myths of the Indian Epics are still closely 
interwoven with prewrU faith. In fact, the capacity of 
an uneducated Hindu for accepting and admiring the most 
monstrous fictions is appareutly unlimited. Hence the 
absence of all history in the iitmture of India. A plain 

* Cf. ext'iaot from Ariitotle^ Poetioi p. 435, note i, of this voIoDe. 
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relation of facte has little ebarm for the ordinary Hindu 
mind. 

Eren in the delineation of heroic eliaracter, where Indian 
poets exhibit much skill, they cannot avoid ministering 
to the craving for the marvellous which appears to be 
almost inseparable foom the mental constitution of Eastern 
peoples. 

Homer’s characters arc like Shakespeare’s, They are 
true heroes, if you will, but they are always men; never 
perfect, never free from human weaknesses, iueonsistcncies, 
and caprices of temper. If their deeds arc sometimes 
praeterhuman, they do not commit improbabilities which 
are absolutely absurd. Moreover, he docs not seem to 
delineate liis choractors; he allows them to delineate 
themselves. They stand out like photographs, in all the 
reality of nature. Wo arc not so much told what they 
do or say.* They appear rather to speak and act for 
themselves. la tiio Uiudu Epics the poet gives us too 
long and too tedious dasenptioos in his own ponton; and, 
as a rule, his characters are either too good or too bod. 
How fur more natural is Achilles, with all hb faults, than 
Earns, with his almost painful cormtuess of conduct! 
Even the cruel vengeance that Achilles perpetrates on 
the dead Hector strikes us as more likely to he true than 
Rama’s magnanimous treatment of the falleu Earaiia. 
True, even the heroes sometimes commit what a European 
would coll crimes; and tbo Findavas were certainly guilty 
of one inhuman act of treachery. In their anxiety to 
provide for their own escape from a horrible death, they 

‘ Aristotle lays that ' among the miny joat ctaiai of Homer to our 
praiee, this is ono~that be is the only poet who seems to have nnder- 

rtood what part in bis poem it was proper for him to take himself. The 

poet, in hisown person, should speak as little is poiaibla . . . Homer, 
after s few preparatory linee, immediitely introdnoai a man, a woman, 
»Bonie other oharaotei; fm all ban their dbarseter.' (PoeticiIIL 3.) 
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eoticed an outcasts woman and her fire sons into tbeii 
inflammable lac-house, and tben burnt her alive (see p. 
385). But the guilt of this transaction is neutralixed 
to a Hindu hy the woman being an ontcaste; and besides, 
it is the savage Bhima who sets Are to tlie house. Rama 
and LakslimaQa again were betrajed into a deed of cruelty 
in mutilating ^urpa-i^khL For tiiis, however, the fiery 
Lakshmoiia was responsible. If the better heroes sin, 
they do not sin like men. We see in them no portraits 
of ourselves. The pictures are too much one colour. 
There ore few gradations of light and shadow, and little 
artistic blending of opposite hues. On the one side we 
have all gods or demigods: on the other, all demons or 
fiends. We miss real butnao beings with mixed charac¬ 
ters. Tliere is no mirror held up to inconsistent humanity. 
Duryodliana aud hia ninety-nine brothers are too uniformly 
vicious to bo types of real men. Lakslimana has perhaps 
the most naturtd ehuracicr among the heroes of the Rama- 
ya^a, aud Bhima among those of the Mah&-bhilrata. In 
many respects the character of the latter is not unlike 
that of Achilles; but in drawing bis most human heroes 
the Indian poet still disjdays a perpetual tendency to run 
into extravagance. 

It must be admitted, however, that in exhibiting pictures 
of domestic life and monoers the Sanskrit Epics are even 
more true and real than the Greek and Roman. In 
-the delineation of women the Hindu poet throws aside 
all exn^rated colouring, and draws from nature. Kai- 
keyi, Kau^ilyS, Mandodan (the favourite wife of Ravana),* 
and even the hump-backed Kantbara (Ramaya^a IL 
viii.), are all drawn to the very life. Site, DraupadI, and 


I Whst CAB be more netortl tbu Mudodart** lunentationg over the 
dead bod; of Bivs^ and her allasLons to his tstal ptssion for Sta in 
lUznijaiuk VI 95 (Oorredo’s ed,}f 
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Damayanti engage our affections and oar interest &r more 
than Hden, or even than Penelope. Indeed, Hindu wives 
are generally perfect patterns of conjugal fidelity; nor 
can it be doubted that in these delightfal portraits of the 
Pativiata or ‘devoted wife’ we have true representations 
of the purity and siniplicity of nindu domestic manners 
in early times.' We may also gather &om the epic poems 
many interesting hints as to the aodal position occupied 
by Hindu women before the UohammadaB conquest. No 
one can read the Ramayaiia and Uaha-bharata without 
coming to the conciuaion that the habit of secluding 
women, and of treating them as in&riors, is, to a certain 
extent, natural to all Eastern nationa, and prevailed in the 
earliest timea* Yet varioos passages in both Epics clearly 
establish the fact, that women in India were subjected to 

* No doubt the dOTotion of i UindS *if» implied xneter iaferiority 
tbm ii oompotible with modem Europeut ideu of iodepeodeiioa 
extent to which this devotion wsi onmed, even in little autten, is 
ouriousiy exemplified by the story of Qiadhsri. who out of sympathy 
for her blind huibeod never appeared in poblio witboot a veil over her 
face (see p. 377). Hence, during tiie grand ibum-figbt between the 
Karu and Hndu princeo, Viduri etood by DbriU-riisbVre, end Kuoti 
by OendhiirT, to describe tbe soene to them (see p. 383). 

* It was e^osliy natural to the Oreske tnd Romans. Chivslry and 
reverence for the fair eex belonged oniy to Buropean nsiioos of nortbam 
origin, who were the first to hold ' ioease foeminis sanctum tliquid ’ 
(Toe. Qenn. 8). That Hindu women in ancieot times seoludsd them* 
selves, except on eerUin occasions, may be inferred from the word 
ai 6 i-yam^ai]/i, given by Fimni os in epitbelof e king’s wife ('one who 
never sees the sun a very strong expression, stronger even than the 
jMRfcMiuhut of the Mnhsaimadana. It is to be observed also that in 
tbe Rdiuyana (TL xeix. 33} there is dear illusion to some sort of 
seclnsion being practised; and the term awodha, ‘fenced or guarded 
place,' is used long before the time of tbe Mahsmmidnns for the women's 
apartments. In tbe Ratnivnll, however, Uw minister of king Vatse, 
and his chamberlain and tbe envoy from Osylon, ore admitted to on 
andisnoe in the presence of the queen and her domiels; and oKhougb 
Wifna in Bomiyana VL 99 Qiinba it nseeteuy to excuse himself for 
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less social restraint iu former days than they are at present, 
and even enjoyed considerable liberty.* True, the ancient 
lawgiver, Manu, sjieaks of women as having no will of their 
own, and unfit for independence (see p. 253 of this volume); 
but he j)robably described a state of society which it 
was the aim of the priesthood to establish, rather than 
that which really existed in his owu time. At a later 
period the pride of Brahmanism, and still more recently 
the infiucncc of XI u hnmmaditnigm , deprived women of 
even such freedom as they once enjoyed; so that at the 
present d.ay no Hindu woman has, in theory, any inde¬ 
pendence. It is nut merely thi^ she is uot her own 
mistress; she is uot her own properly, aud never, under 
any circurastancoa, can be. She belongs to her father 
first, who gives her away to her husband, to whom she 
belongs for ci'cr.’ She is not considered ca])ab]e of so 

permitting; liiK wife to exjioee beiwU to the giiw of the crowd, yet be 
expreesFy (pij, 34) enuovrutca verioits ocowiouH od which it wus allow- 
able for a wonuiA Ui ebow faetsell luvaled. 1 bare trariKlate tbe paagags, 
01 it U'ora my remnriubly on Usia interestiDp; lubjHct, Roao soys to 
Vibhtslmna— 

‘Meitbcr hooiieg nor mitKientii, nor escloging widla, nor ceremony, 
nor regal in^iignia are tbe ecrcen (''iraroea) of o woman. 

Her owu virtue alone (protuete her). In great calomiUes (vyanamn/iu}, 
at marriaguH, at the public clum of a hunbund by maidens (of tbe 
Kfibatriya caste), at a xarrifice, at wNonblies (imiiMifm), it is allowable 
for all the world to Inolc upon women (s/rienw ilarimttm laTvaUutlcikaiu).’ 

Hence. SFokuntalii appeaie in the public court of bing Dushyanta; 
Damayanti travels about ly benietf ; and in tbe Uttara-riiiiia-darita, the 
mother of ItSma goes to the liennitage of VtUmiki Again, women were 
present at dramatic lopreMntatMM, visited tbe temples of the gods, 
and perfurmed their abiutiona with little privacy; which last onstom 
they still practise, though Muhammadan women do not. 

' In Mtihi-bli. I. 4719 we read:— AiMvnlal^ hila yura Mriya atait 
kama-cilra-vHuhiifya^ tvalantraif, &c. 

‘ Hence when her hasbaod dies she cannot be remarried, as there 
is no one to give her away. In fact, the mnaniage of Hindu widows, 
which is now permitted law, ia utterly opposed to all modem Hindg 
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high a form of religiou as man,* and she does not mix 
freely in society. But in ancient times, n'hon the epic 
songs were current in India, wmaen were not confined 
to intercourse with their own families; they did very 
much as they pleased, travelled ahont, and showed them¬ 
selves anrcservcdly in ])ublie,* and, if of the Kshatriya 
caste, were occiisionally allowed to chome their own hus- 
biinds from a number of ossemblod suitors.* It is clear, 
moreover, that, in many instances, there was considerable 
dignity and elevation about the female character, and that 
much mutual affection prevailed in fiunibca Nothing can 


ideas abont women; and many persoos tliiok that the pasnog of this 
law was ooe cause of the mutiny of 1857. It h ulear from the story 
of Damuyanti, who appoints a bocodiI Srayanitara, that in early timea 
remarriage was not ooeauarily improper; titougb, from liar wonder 
that the new suitor ahovld hare failed to see thruugb her artifice, and 
from her veution at being supposed capable of a ncond marriage, it 
may be inferred that euch a marriagi! was e*ea then not reputabla 

> See, howow, the etoriei of Gargt and MaiUoyt (Brib^ 4 ranyaka 
Upaniihad, Itiiar’e tranel. pp ,198, 203, 242). No doubt the inferior 
capacity of a woman as regards religion was im^ed in the epic poems, 
as well as in later works A husband was the wife’s divinity, as 
well as her lord, and her best religion was to please bio. Bee Kta's 
speech, p. 364 of this volume; and the <]aotBtson from Midhava Adaiya 
(who flourished in the fourteenth centony), p. 372, note. Booh verses 
at the following are common in Hindd liteeature; £/iarfd hi portmofti 
nSrya Ahushasom bkMa^ir vuid, ' a bosbend b a wife's chief orna¬ 
ment even without (other) omamenta.' Hanu says (V. iji), Tamm 
dedyat pita tv eadm bhrata edRomate pitath Taa MritMa jivanlatp 
HOfuthiiarfi ia tu lan-ghayet. Bee p. 284 of thb volnma In IV. 198, 
Mann dtisea women with 9 (kdraa. 

' Especially married women. A wife was required to ob^ her 
hnsband implicitly, hot in other respects she waa to be independent 
(emfamfryom orAoM', Mabi-bbir. I. 4741). 

* The Bvayaqtvara, however, appears to have been emnathing en- 
oeptional, and only to have been allowed in the ease of the dan^ten 
of kings «■ Eshatriyae. Bee Dtanpadl-svayaqtTara 127; Hahi-hbir. 

L79»6- 
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be more beaatifal and toacMng than tbe pictures of 
domestic and social bappinesa in tbe Bam&yoQa and Mab&> 
bbarato. Children are dutiful to tiieir parents * and sub¬ 
missive to their superiors; younger brothers are respectful 
to elder brothers; parents are fondly attached to their 
children, vatchful over titeir interests and ready to sacri¬ 
fice themselves for their wel&re; wives are loyal, devoted, 
and obedient to tbeir husbands, yet show much indepen¬ 
dence of cLaracter, and do not hesitate to express their 
own opinions; husbands are tenderly affectionate towards 
their wives, and treat them witii respect and courtesy; 
daughters and women generally arc virtuous and modest, 
yet spirited, and, when occasion requires, firm aud coura¬ 
geous ; love and harmony reign throughout the family 
circle. Indeed, in depicting scen^ of domestic affection, 
and expressing those unive^ feelings and emotions which 
belong to human nature in aD time and in all places, San- 
skfit epic poetry is unrivalled even by Greek Epos. It is 
not often ^at Homer takes us out of the battle-field; and 
if we except tbe lamentations over tbe bodies of Patroclus 
and Hector, the visit of Priam to the tent of Achilles, and 
the parting of Hector and Andromache, there arc no such 
pathetic passages in the Iliad as tbe death of the hermit 
boy (p, 349), the pleadings of &(a for permission to accom¬ 
pany her husband into exile (p. 364), and the whole ordeal 


' Contrut with Uw nspsctfol tons «{ Hisda cluldzen towards thsir 
parents, the hanli manner in wtueb T^lemacbai generally speeke to 
hie motlier. Fiiiel reepect end affection ii quit* notewOTtky a 
teatore m tbe Hindu oheiseter now es in andent timee. It is 
oommon for nnmaiTied eoldien to atint tbemielree almost to stem- 
tios point, that they may send horn* money to their aged parenti. 
In fact, in proportion to the weakneae or nther total abaence of the 
aaftosol is the etrength of toe/onuly bond. In England and Amerioa, 
iriiere national life is strongest, dilidm are lea respeotfol to thdr 
paieats. 
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scene it the end of the KsiniijsDs. In the Indian Epics 
each passages abound, and, besides pvbg a very high 
idea of the purity and happiness of domestic life in 
ancient India, indicate a capad^ in Hindu women for 
the discharge of the most sacred and important social 
duties. 

We must guard against the snppoeition that the women 
of India at the present day have alt^^ther fallen from 
their andeut character. Notwithstanding the corrupting 
example of Islamiaffl, and the degrading tendency of 
modern Hinduism, some remarirable instances may still 
be found of moral and even intellectual excellence.' 
These, however, are exceptions, and wc may rest assured, 
that until Asiatic women, whether Hindu or Muslim, are 
elevated and educated, our efforts to raise Asiatic nations 
to the level of European will be fruitless.* Let us hojte 
that when the Rimfiyoi^a and MoliA^bborata shall no longer 
be held eacred as repositories of fiiith and storehouses of 
trustworthy tradition, the enlightened Hindh may still 
learn from these poems to honour the weaker sex; and that 
Indian women, restored to tboir ancient liberty and raised 
to a still higher position by becoming partakers of the 
' fulness of the blessing' of Cbiistiaiiity, may do for our 
Eastern empire what they have done for Europe—soften, 
invigorate, and dignify the character of its people. 

I close my present subject irith examples of the re¬ 
ligious and moral teaching of the two Indian Epics. A 
few sentiments and maxims, extracted from both poems, 
here follow 


' In some parte of India, sspsdaU; b tiis Haiiybl distriets, then 
is stUl considerable freedom of thought and adion allowed to womeo. 

I Mann gives expression to a gnat tnUi when hs says (III. 145), 
iSoioiram b pitfm mala gstmiMeSftn'jyate.' a mother exceeds m vahw 
a tbonsand fatheta’ 
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A heavy blow, inflioted by e {be.> 

Is often eeeier to bear, then griefs, 

However slight, that ha{ipeo Msnally. 

Uusiyana (ed. Bombay) U. Hii. i6. 

To cony out an enterprise in words 
Is easy, to aeeonpKiih it ade 
1b the sole test of man's capacity. 

Ramayaiu (ed. Gonesio) VI. Ixvii. to. 

Troth, jnstice, and nobility of rank 
Are centred in the King; be is a mother, 

Father, and benefactor of his subjects. 

BamayaM (ed. Besnbay) II. UviL ,t5. 

In countries witboot mooaielM, none can call 
Uis property or family his own; 

No one is master even of bimsdf. 

Bamayana (ed. Gomaio) II, Uis. 11. 

Where'er we walk. Death aarebM at our side; 
Where'er we sit, Deeth aeaU himself beside us; 
However far we journey, DenUi continues 
Our felliiw.ti'avviler aud goes with us home. 

Meu lake delight in each retorsing dawn. 

And with admiring gase, behold the glow 
(Ifsunset. Every BeBsoo, aa it comes, 

Fills tL<m with gladness, yet they never reck 
That eech rerurring seasoo, every dsy 
Fragment hy fragment bean titeir life away, 

As tlrifting lugs of wood may ba^y meet 
On Ocean's waten, surging to and fro. 

And having met, drift once again apart; 

So fleeting is a man's OKodatioD 


' Tliough some of these transletions wore made years ago from 
Bohtlingk’s admirable collectioi of lodiadae Spriiehe, I have 
been assisted in my renderings d many examples Dr. Mnir'i 
‘Beligious and Moral Sentirnsnie freely translated from Indian 
writers,' lately printed at Edinburgh, with an appendix and notei. I 
may not have sneoeeded ao well u Dr. Muir, bnt rhymeleia metre may 
have enabled me to keep somewhat closer to the originaL 
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With wife and cbildran, nUtivaa and wealth, 

Bo aurely must a time of parting come. 

RamaTaoa (ad. Bocnbay) 11 or. 24-27. 

Wbate'er the work a nan parfaioB, 

The moat effective aid to He coB}detion— 

The most prolific aooree d tr«ie auceeaa— 
la energy without deepondent^. 

Bamayeoa (ed. Bombay) Y. xii. 11. 

Fate bindi a man with adamantine oorda, 

And drags him upwards to the ii^^est rani 
Or downward to tlie liepthe of misery. 

Bamiyana (ed. Bombay) V. sexvii. ,t. 

He who hiu) wealth Las atreaglh intelleot; 

He who has wealth has depth tt erudition ; 

Re who has wealth has nobleness of Idrth; 

He who has wealth has relatives and frieods; 

He who hu wealth it Ihoogbt a very hero; 

He who has wealth is lieb iu every virtue. 

iltundyaim (ed. Bombay) VL Ixixih. 35, 36. 

Time is awake white morUb an asleep, 

None can elude his grasp or curb his course, 

He passes uurcstrained o’er all aliko. 

Haba-bh. ]. 243. 

Thou thinkect: 1 am single and alone— 

Perceiving not the great eternal Sage 

Who dwells within thy tueast Whatever wrong 

Tn done by thee, he sees and i>c 4 ei it all. 

Haba Idt. I. 3015. 

Heaven, Earth, and Sea, 'Sun, Hoon, and Wind, and Fire, 
Day, Night, the Twilight% and Uie Jadge of souls. 

The god of justice and tbe Heart Hself, 

All see and note the condoot of a man.' 

Haba-bb. 1 . 3017. 

A wife is half tbs man, lus truest friend, 

Source of hia virtue, pleaaure, wealth—tbe root 
Whence springe the line of hm posterity. 

Maha-bb. I. 3028. 


‘ Compare Maau YUL 86, p. s8o of thia volume. 
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An svil-minded mu ii qnltk to ato 

Hia ne^hboar’s faoiti^ though inuill u mtutanioeeii ; 

fiat irbeo ho tanu liu eju tovudi hu ovn, 

Urge u CSn ‘ fniit, he nous deaeriee. 

Moho-bh. L jo6f. 

If lentil and thouMnda of Ho r a e Mcri fiow 

Wore veighed togetW, livUi voulil weigh the moat.’ 

Hahe-bb. L 3095. 

Death foDowa life bj an unaning law; 

Why grieve for (hat whiah Ik inevAable 1 

Mah^bb. 1. 6144. 

(lonqucr a man who never by gifta; 

Subdue untruthful men by (ruthfulsaaa; 

Vanqniab an angry m»i> gmUeneH; 

And overcome the eril nan by goodneea* 

Mabi-UL JII. 13353. 

Triple reatrainC of thought and word and deed, 

Striot vow of (dlence, 0^ of uaUcd hair, 

Cloee ehavon heed, gannemte of iJdn or bark, 

Kueping of faate, ablutioau, maintotianDe 
Of aacrifidal Graa, a honnift life, 

£aaeution—theae are all in vain, 

Unleaa the inward aoul be free from atain. 

Haba^h. Ill. 13445. 

To injure none by thought or word or deed, 

To give to others, and be kind to all— 

Thia ia the conatant duty of tbe good. 

Higb'Bunded men delight in dmng good. 

Without a thought of tiieir own intereat ; 

Whan the; confer a braefit on olben, 

They reckon not on favoun in ntum* 

Maba-bh. III. 16781, 16796. 


‘ Thieia the Aegle Manneloe (Hal) w Bengal Qninee, bearing a large 
{mit. It ia eiteaaed aacied to Mabadeve. Oompare St Matthew 
viL 3,4. > Hitopadeta IV. >35. 

* See Bom. zii. rt. Compen the Kli Bajovida mtaka (Fauaboll’a 
Ten Jilakti, p. 5), AJekodhaia jim hxi/um, Aamfiwn addfuMd jine, 
Jine fadonpom dama, SaSitM aiHa-mdtmm. See elao Dhamma- 
pndaaas, * Oonpare St Ink* vL 35. 
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Ad arobtr ihoote to unv mvf kill 

Oiieiun,iniwiM; but tjner am diidurgs 

The ibift o( intelleol, vboie itn^ bu power 
To onrabelm i Idsg ud til hk idngden. 

UtkiXLy. 1013 . 

Two penou will hentfter be eialted 

Abort Uie httvent—the atn bouDdIcat power 

Who pet ferbetn to oae it odiioeetlp. 

And he who it not rich tod pet can giro’ 

MahUh. T. io«8. 

Soffident wealth, unbroken health, a friend, 

A wife of geoUe apeeeb, a doale eon, 

And learning that lubeervo* aoM ueefnl end— 

Theee ate a living man’e eix greauet Ueiiinga 
M^kb. y. lojp. 

Good worda, good deoda, and beantifol apnaaiona 
A wiae man erer oulla from Mcap qnarior, 

K'en te a gleaner gatheia care core. 

MahS-bh. y. nab. 

The godi defend not with a dab or ihield 
The man thep with to faroar—but endow bio 
WiUi wiadom; and the man wbon (hep inlesd 
Tmiis, thep deprive of sadaietanduig:* 

So that to hint all tbiogi appear distorted. 

^leB, when hie mind is dolled and he ie ripe 
To meet his doom, evil appean to him 
Like good, and even fortunate evenle 
Turn to hia harm and tend to hie deatruclioo. 

Haha-bb. V. tier, ebpp. 

To enrb the tongue and modento the speech. 

Is held to be the hardert of all toaka* 

The words of him who talks too ndnblp 
Have nmtber cubatance nor varie^, 

Hal*Ui. y. 117a 


> Compare St. Hark lii 41^4. 

' Owe Dsm mil jwnfart prfu damantal. 
' St. Jarnei iii. 8. 
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Dirts, barbed amwi, inc-beaded spears, 

However deep they penetrate Uie desb, 

May be extreeted; bnt a oottio; speech, 

Hitt pierces, like a javefia, to the heart, 

None can remove; H liee and rankles there. 

Haha-U). V. 1173- 

Bepoated sin dutroje the anilentandiBg, 

And he whose leunn ie inpuired, repeats 
His sina Hie caostant praetiMsg of virtoe 
Stren^bons the fflenlal faculties and he 
Whore judpacTit stronger grows, acts alwayit right. 

Mah^h. V. 1142. 

Bear railing words with patieiioe, never meet 
An imgry non with anger, nor return 
Reviling For reviling, smite not him 
Whu laites thee; let thy spendi and acts be gentle 
Mal^Ui. V, 1270, 9972. 

If thou art wists seek eare and happiness 
lo dosdii of virtoe and of oaefulness; 

And over set in eoch a way by day 
Th.-it in tho night thy steep nu^ tranf]u {1 be; 

And M campoit thyself when then art young. 

That when thou art grown old, thine age may pass 
In calm serenity. Bo ply (hy to^ 

Throughout thy life, tM when thy days are ondsd, 
Thou mny'st enjoy eUnial blire hereafter. 

Haha-hh. V. 1248. 

Reteom Uiat gnin a loea wbid ends in harm; 

Account that loss a gain which brings advantage. 

Mahi-bh. Y. 1451. 

Reflect that health ie tnnaient, death impenda. 

Ne’er in thy day of yonthful etmgth do aught 
To grieve thy conadenee, lest when weakneu comes. 
And thou art on a bed of sickMii laid, 

Fear and remorse augment thy sufferingn 

Mnha-bh. Y. 1474. 

Do naught to others whidi if done to thee 
Would oaose thee pain; this is the sum of duty. 

Mahi-bb. V. 1317. 
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Eow ouk ft man ]ov« knowUd^ jat npou) 

Wonld’at then be leftrned, then ibaedon “n?. 

Either g^ve up th; knowledge or thy Test. 

Uiha-hh, y. i^jT. 

No aftcred lore can uve tite hypoerite, 

Though he employ it orafUly, from hell; 

When hie end coiimb, hie fdoue texts take wing, 

Like dedglinge eager to fMeake their nwt. 

Mfthft-bh. y, 1623. 

When men are ripe for rain, e’cm a straw 
Has power to enuli them, like a thonderbolt 

Mahi-bh. yil. 429. 

By anger, fear, and avarice deluded, 

Men do not strive to underttend themselves, 

Nor ever gain self-knowledge. One is proud 
Of rank, and plumes himself upon his birll>, 
Contemning tboss of low d^pce; ssother 
Boasts of his licbet, and disdains the poor; 

Another vaunts his Isaming, and dapising 
Uen of less wisdom, calls them fo^; a fourth 
Piquing himself upon his reotitnde, 

Is quick to censure other peqde't fsnlu. 

But when the high and low, the iwh and poor, 

The wise and foolish, worthy and unworthy, 

Are borne to their last cesling-plsoe—the grav^ 
When all their troublm end in that last sleep, 

And of tfaw earthly bodiw naught remuos 
But fleshlesa skeletons—can hving men 
Mark differenoee between then, or pensive 
Distinetions in the dust of IntUi or form 1 
Siiioe all are, therefore, levelled by the grave, 

And all must sleep together in the earth— 

Why, foolish mortals, do ye wrong each other I 

Maha-bh. XI. 116. 

Some who are wndthy perish in thmr youth, 

While others who are foitunelns and needy, 

Att^ a hundred yean; the prosperous mao 
Who Uvea, dt laeb the power to enjoy his wealth. 

Mtha-bL XIL 859 
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A kug molt flnt mbdiw 1iimwiif| »nd tb#ii 
Vanqniih hU tnanieii Hot ota i priDca 
Who eumot nla hiaiMlf, athral bii foH ? 

To cnri) the eeneei, ii to ocmqner eel/. 

Mebi-bh. XIL 3599. 

Who in thie world ie eble todtstingnieh 
The virtuone from the wicked I both elike 
The /ruitful ewth npporti, <»i both elike 
The (On ponn down hie on both elike 
Befreihing hreeni blow, end both elike 
The welere pari/;. Kot eo heree/ter— 

Then ibell the good be eeeend &oa the bed; 

Then in e region bright with golden luitie— 

Centre of light end ianorteli^— 

The righteooi efter deeUi ihel! dwell in bKee.’ 

Then e terriSe hell ewidte the wicked— 

Frofotind ebjei d otter mitef^— 

Into the depthe d which bed teen ieli 
Heedlong, end mourn tiieir doom for eonntiMB yeer& 

Mehe-UL XII1798. 

He who lete clip hie opportmlt;, 

And tame not the oeeuian to eocount, 

Iboogh he mej ftriee to esecirie bit work, 

Unde not egtin the fitting tiae for eotion. 

lUhe-bb. XIL 3814- 

Xnjo; than the proiperitj of otiiete, 

Although tbjtelf onproeperooe; noble men 
Ibke pleeann in their neighboor’e beppineu. 

kfeho-bb. XII. 3860. 

Seen to foee who rieit ne ea giwti 
Doe hoepitelitj thould be du[de;ed; 

The tree eenene with iti leeve^ the man who fella it.' 

Mebi-bh. XIL 5518. 


’ Compere St, Metthew xhi 43, zzr. 46. 

' Ihit vtree oeoure u Hitopedeee I fia Cf. Bom. xiL aa Pro- 
fesHT H. H, Wilun wee indnced to coasence the itud; of Sanskrit 
b; reading Hunewhen that this eaatiaent was to be met with in 
Sanskrit literataie. 
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Whftt B60d kM 1 m whp nbjQ^fttei 
To tin aedndod in a haniit^ eeB 1 
Where'w nndM th« Hlf-fubdning 
^lat place to him ii like a hemiuja 

Hahi-bb. XIL 5961. 

Do good to^7, ti«n* pacMii, De^ ia naar. 

Death falle upon a man all onavaTea, 
like a ferociona mil upon a ahe^. 

Death comei when hie approach ta leaat azpeeted. 

Death anmetimee aeime are the week ol life 
Ii finiahed, or iU purpoece acoompliahed. 

Death earriee off the weak and niong alike, 

^a bnee and timoroua, the wiaa and fooliah, 

And thoee whoM objecta are not pet aehimd. 

Therefore dalap not; Death map cone todap. 

Death will uot wait to know if thoo art readp, 

Or if thp work be done Be actne now, 

While thou art young, and time it atill thp own. 

Thia very day peilurm t^moetow’a work, 

ThU reiy morning di> Uty enmini^e taak. 

When duty ie dieebarged, then it thou lire, 

Honour and happinesa wOl be thy lot, 

And if thou die, eupnme beatiUda' 

Maha-bb. XU. 4534- 

The building of a houae ia fiao^t with tiouUea, 

And ne'er brings comfort; theirfore, canning eerpenie 
Seek for a habitation made by (Afaan, 

And oreeping in, abide there at their eeae. 

Uahe-bb.XIL 6619. 

Jnat ai the tnek of bitde that oleere the air 
le not diacemed, nor yet the path of fiab 
Tint ikim the water, 10 the eonree of thoee 
Who do good aetiona, ia not tlweye eeen. 

Uaha-bL XII. 6763,12156. 

Let none reject the meaneet fu;^iant 
Or aend him empty-handed frwn fail door. 


> The ordef- of the text hae been ilightly ohanged in thia tranalation, 
and a few libertiee taken in the wording d it 
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A gift be6tow»d on auUnct* or on dogs 
Is never thrown ewof or nnrequited. 

Msha-bh. XIII. 3212. 

Time puses, luid the men who older grows 
Finds hair and teeth and tiyt6 grow ever older. 

One thing alone within him ne’er grows old— 

The thirst for rudiee and the love of gold. 

Mahu-bh. XIII. 3676,368' 

This is the nun of all true Hj^leonsness— 

Treat others, as Uton wouhl’st Ihjself be treated. 

Do nothing to thy nmghbonr, whu^ hereafter 
Thou woiild’at not have Iby neighbour do to thee, 

In causing pleasure, m* in giving pain, 

In doing good, nr injury to olhers. 

In granting, or refusing a lequeal, 

A man nhtains a premier role of iiclion 
By looking on his naghboor as himself.' 

MaLa-bh. XIIl. j57T. 

No being perishes before his time, 

Though hy a hundred airosrs pieroed; but when 
His destined moment eomet, tboogb barely pricked 
By a sliaip point of grass, be surely dies." 

Maha-hh. XlIl. 7607. 

Before infirmities creep o’er thy flesh; 

Before decay impaire thy strength and mars 
The beauty of thy limbs ; befwe the Under, 

Whoso charioteer is tiduMW, hsslce towards thee, 

Breaks up thy fragile fraae and ends thy life,’ 

Lay np Uie only treasure: do good deeds; 

Fimetiae mbriety and seif-ccrntrol; 

Amass that wealth wbidi thieves caimot abetiaot, 

Nor tyrants seixe, which fdkrwt thee at deatii, 

Which never wastes away, nor is corrupted.* 

Mahibh. XIIL 12084. 


I Compare Bt Matthew xm 39; Bt Luke vi 31. 
’ His OCCUR also in Eitopodeda II. 15. 

’ Compare Eccles. nL x. 

* Ocmpaie Bt. Mottbaw vi 19; Job xzi 23. 
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Hearen'g gite it vwj lurrow «nd ainuU,* 

It eajjnot be perceiTed by fooliil) mm. 

Blinded by Tein illiuioni of tbe world, 

E'en the clear-ughted who dieevn the wty, 

And eeek to enter, find the poiU! Uned 
And hud to be nnloehed. lU miauve boiU 
Are pride end peukin, eruioe end Inet 

Mehe-bh. XIV. 1784. 

Juet tiearen ie not en pleaeed with ooetly ^ii, 

Offered in hope of foture reooBpenee, 

Ae with the aareet trifle aet epert 
From hooeet gune, end lenatified by faith.* 

Mabit-bh. XIT. 2788. 


' Uimpuo St. Matthew tK. 14. 

* Compere St. Matthew vi. 1-4; St, Mark ail 4j, 44. 



CHAPTER XV 


The Artificicd Poem. Dramtu. Pura^. TatUrcu 
Niti-tdetnu. 

1 CAK only notice very briefly the remaiulng classea of 
Indian writinga which follow on the Rtoaya^a and MahS- 
bharata. In their religions bearing, as eonstitntiug part 
of Smriti, and as chiefly drawn from the two great Epics, 
the eighteen Furiinas possess the next claim on our atten¬ 
tion. It will be convenient, however, to introduce here 
an enumeration of some of the more celebrated artificial 
poems and dramas, which are connected with the Epics, 
adding a few explanations and examples, but reaerving 
the fuller consideratiou of these and other depatimente of 
Sanskrit literature to a future opportunity. 

The Aiiificial Poem. 

Some of the best known of the artificial poems are ;— 

1 , Ibci}a(7A»-8anfa<n''faistoT7ofRi^bui)rM»,'inDiDoteencbaptfln, 
bjr Kalidask, on th« wma sabjeot as tfa* RsniTipa, ric., the hiatorj of 
Rama-tendra, but bepnaio^ with a Icagar aocoant of bis aaeestora; 
3 . the fiundRi-ffimtAai's bj KsIwSsa, oa the 'birth of Kuman' or 
KarttikeTa, god of war, mo of Siva aod PamU—original] j in oxteen 
eantoa, of which onlj seven an nsmllj edited, tbougfa nine more have 
bew printed in the Faitdil at Benute; j. the Mtghn-dita, 'elood- 
meuenger,' else hj Siilidiiaa—a poem of tiO verier in the Mends- 
kranta metre (well edited bj P rofewor Johnson), deaeribing a message 
•ent b}' a banished Taksba to his wife in the HinalSTas; a cloud being 
personified and converted into the neesenger; 4 . the KirStatjumya, 
'hattie of the Kiiata and Arjuna,’ bj Bbuavi, in eighteen cantos, on a 
subject taken from the foorlh chapter of Mahi-bhiirata III., vU, the 
penance performed by Arjana, one of the Pandava princes, and his 

49 > 
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eombkt with Sin diignitri m a EinU « wild aoutUinwr 
393); 5> the Siifipata-iaihtt or ‘dertnutioB ot Sdn-pOe,’ a poem in 
twentj eantoB, I7 Magfaa, i» a sat^ taken fran the eerenth chapter 
tt the Sabhi-pamn of the of the impuni 

^da'pala I9 Kpihu at a BijunjaMaideaperfemed hy Tudhi-ihlhira 
(ieep.392); 6. thejym'iftitfhaor jy«w'rfiarfli^b7gri-haiaha,>onaiuh- 


jeet dtawn from an e{Haode in the aiith ^pter of the Tana-pamn 
of the Haha-bfaaiata, via, the faietotjr and adwilnne of Nala, king of 
IliihaiUia 


The above six are eometiinea called Maha-kavyaa, ‘ great 
poeou,’ not with tefeteaee to their length (for they are 
generally short), but with re£ereuee to the subjecte of 
which they treat. To these may be added * 

7. The ^ttta^amhdra or ‘eoUodioa of the neeone,* a Rhort but eale- 
brated poom bj Kilidiea, on the lu aeaeoni of the jear(fia, Ofithwia, 
tbehoteeaMn; ForeU, the raini; iSaraii,autinnn; ffrwiaad^ the eold 
eeaeon; ditiro, the dewy aeaaon; Vaaoata, the epring); L the Ifalodafa 
or ‘ihM of Nela,' an artifioiel poem, alio aacribed to one KalidMa. but 
probably not the oompaeitum of tbe olefaratod poet of that oam^ on 
muoh the aama eubjeet aa the Naiihadba, and dmeribiag wpedally the 
natotatkn of the felloe Hale to proaperity and powv; 9. the Bhafti- 
Icmya,' poem of Bbatti,' aooording to loae the werk of Bbartii-hifi or 
hie eon, os the eaae aubject ae the BBllliyalu^ writtmi at Valabhi 
(Billabhi)in the reign of ?ridhan4ena(|icobab]y the king who reigned 
in Oujarit from about a.s. 530-S44)r it* eiai beiog to iUutnte the 
nilba of Sanaknl grannar, ai well ai tbe figures of puelry end rbetorio, 
by introducing OBinplee of all poaiibla forme end oonetnietiuiii^ as well 
a* of the hlan-katas (see p 457) i it is dirided into two great diviaiona, 
Tin, SMa-itMa^a, ‘iUustrmtua of grasmar,’ and XdojtWaMsao, 
‘ illnatration of poetry,' together eompriaing twcnty 4 wo elwptoa; 
la the an artificial poem by Sari-raja, giving a 

narratire of the aota of both the drwwndiriU of Bagbu and Kpdu, in 


‘ Heiaeoppcaad to hare Ured about tb year looo (ef. note^ p 503). 
Ihii 9 f(*haiaha waitha greataetof aQeeeptical pbikaophen, and wrote 
a book called na$faMaM<i94*^iadya for the rotation of ill other 
eyitemi. It ia alluded to in Naohadha TL 113 (Pnmidandra’i com* 
nuntary). The commcBtstor Niriya«s doee not eeem to hira unde^ 
atood thii. Than an tone philoaophioal ehiptets in the Naiihadha. 
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giieh language that U may he intarpnted u a higtory o! either one or the 
other family; ii. the inorv-iatej-iivimaru^iifaha,‘hundred eertee 
of Amaru,' on erotic (ubjecta, to »hbh a myetioal interpretation ii 
given, eipecially as they are auppoeed to have been oompoeed by the great 
philo enp>»Hr SanAaii-^a, when, accordug to a popular legend, he 
.I'im.fiiH the dead body of Idng Aman, hii object being to become the 
hutband of his widow, that he m^t argue on amatory aubjecta with 
the wife of a Biuhman, named Mandana; la. the Oiia-govimia or 
'Kfiahna in hie character of GovindeftJw Cow-finder or Ilerdeman) 
eelebreted in aong,' by Jaya-deva, a lyrical or erotic poem, thought to 
have been compoaed about U>e twelfth or thirteenth century of our era; 
it wae written nominally to celebrate the lovee of Efiehna and the 
QopiB,eapeeially of Knehnaand Radha; but u the latter la euppoaed to 
typify the human aoul, the whole poem is regaided ea euaceptible of a 
myatieal interpretation. 

Some of tbese poems, especial]; the Bogbu-vsniu, Ku- 
mara*sambhavs, Meglta-duta, and Kitu-BamLun of Kali¬ 
dasa (who, accordiog to lutiTO aothorities, lived a little 
before the eommeiicomeot of the Cbristion era, but is uow 
placed iu the third ceoturj),' abound in truly poetical ideas, 
and display great fertility of intonation and ]>ower of 
dcBcriptiun; but it cannot be denied that even in these 
works of the greatest of Indian poets there are occikuoual 
fanciful conceits, combined witli a too studied and artificial 
elaboratiun of diction, and a constant tendency to what 
a European would consider an almost puerile love for 
alliteration and playing upon wonis {wort-spiel). Some 
of the other poems, such ns the KiratTirjuuiya, ^ifiupiila- 
badba, Nulodaya, Naisbadba, and BljattUkiivya, are net 
wanting iu occasional passages containing poetical feeling, 
striking imagery, and noble sentiment; but they are arti¬ 
ficial to a degree quite o|q>08ed to European canons of 
taste; the chief aim of the composers being to exhibit their 
artistic skill iu bringing out the capabilities of the Sanskrit 
language, its ductility, its adaptation to every kind of style 


> Professor Weber pieces him either iu the third or Mvtti century. 
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&om the moBt diffuse to the most concise, its }>ower of 
compoandiog words, its intricate giamiuatical structure, its 
complex system of metres, and the feitiiUy of its resources 
in the employment of rhyme, rhythm, and alliteration. 
In fact, there is nothing in the whole range of Greek or 
Latin or any other literature that cau be compared witli 
these poems. Nearly every verse iu tliem presents a 
separate puzzle—so that when one riddle is solved, little 
is gained towiirds the solution of the next—or exhibits 
rare words, unusual grammatical forms, and intricate com¬ 
pounds, os it were twisted together into complicated verbal 
knots, the uuravelmeut of which cau only be effected by 
the aid of a native commentary. 

Of course, in such cases the sense, and even the a^ict 
grammalioal uouslructiou, arc sometimes sscriheed to the 
display of ingenuity in the bending nud straining of words 
to suit a difficult metro or rhyme; and this art is studied 
ss an cad in itself, tlie ideas to be conveyed by the Ian* 
guage employed being ({uite a secondary matter. To such 
an extreme is this carried, that whole verses arc sometimes 
composed with the repetition of a single consonant,' while 
iu other cases a string of epithets is employi'd, each of 
which will apply to two quite distinct words in a sentence, 
and thus he cajuble of yielding different senses, suited to 


I Eng^, I fwr, would b« quite unequal to such a task ai the pro- 
dootioD of a vene like the following from the Kiiitoriunira {XV. 14)—- 
Na ttoaammiu niumono nann sdadaoRn nonu j 
^timo wumoRanuaiKao muern uumtanMnnnniU |{ 

Or the following from Might (XUL 114}— 

DMadoduddaduddadi dadadodidaduiadolf | 

Duddikbpn dadod* duddt d e dadadadadodadaJ^ | 

Thongh in Latin we have something smilar in Ennius, 0 Tite fiite Tali 
tibi iania fjrroww UdidL It mult be admitted, however, that Uie eele- 
bnted nnneryatenaabeginningiVter apaei q/ ie 

an effort in the mine direction. 
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either word, according to the will of the Bolrer of the 
verbal puzsle. 

Agaiu, stBOJSBS are sometimes oompoeed so as to form 
fiiiicifal shapes or figures, such as that of a lotus {padma- 
bandha); or so that the lines or ports of the lines com¬ 
posing the verses, whether read horizontally, diagonally, 
or perpendicularly, or in opposite directions, will yield 
significant and grammatical sentences of some kind, the 
sense bein^ a matter of sulxffdinate consideration. This 

O 

is called the Fanciful-shape (Utra) ornament. 

^ifl foRDotion of tihe aetopetalaas Ijitut-ttaata is dsaeribed in SHhitja- 
dsrpuit X. p. a6& One of Uu oonmonest of tbase utifidsl sUnnt, 
Sanalo-Ui^ra, is s vene ao eontrived tiiot tiio some sjltsUss 
<Hear in each Hdo of tbe Tefse, wlwtW nnd hsekwwds or fonssids, 
or from the eMtn to aeh sxtrenit;, while oil the PiidM togethsr nnd 
the SUM either dewnwuds er apwudi, whether the reader oomaenoe 
at the centre er each extremity. An example of this verse oocme in 
Kiiatarjualya XV. 25. 

Still more complicated fornet are occasionally found, ss 
described by Dr. Ystce in bis edition of the Nalodaya. 

Diu we have the a stinia ebaped like a dram ; the 

Me^^o-hendAo, like a nannt; the ^Me-fandAo, like a Img; the mg- 
btmdka, like a poWaad, the vr^aka-bmdha, like a tm; eod the ^ 
mti/riiia, like a tfrean of «wV ar^ is Bneren or nadulaUs^ lines. 

The art, too, of inventing and employing an almost 
endless variety of rbetorieaJ figures called Alan-k^, 
‘ornaments of speech,' for the sake of illustrating the 
various sentimeuts, feelinga, aud emotions depicted in 
dramatic and erotic poetry, is studied to a degree quite 
unknown in other languages, tbe most refined subtlety 
being riiowu in marking off minute gradations of eimila, 
comparison, metapbOT, &c. There are nnmerous works on 
this subject—^which may be called a kind of Art poeiiea 
or rhdoriea —some of the best known of which are:— 
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I. 11w5Ai<]RH{arpatw, ‘minor of composition,’by TUnnitba^an- 
rSjn (ssid to ban livod in Dues sbont tbs fifteenth centoty}! giving 
roles snd etnoni for literstj ooapeaition from ^pls —ntawi— to epic 
poems snd drsmtt, illustimUd faj exsmplH from stsodsid sutboti) 
eepecisll7dnmttio(ieepL 470, note i). s. Tlis Jfuvpoiarfa,' mirror of 
poetij,' bj Dsn^n. 3. The Kitya^pnliujlo, ' illuminstion of poetrp,’ 
bp lUmmsts (the oommentsrp to wbrnh, bgr Qovinda, is oslled Kirym- 
prsdlpe). 4. The Z)a/a-ri 2 pei^‘deeeriptioeoftheten kindiofdnmatio 
composition oslled Ruptkss,' bp Dhsnefijsps (p. 469, note 1). 5. The 
ITdepdfm-Hra-en’fft, 'explsnstion of the omsments of poebp,’ bp 
Vsmsn& 6. The SsrorccUi-Aae^Aaf'fteraeo,'neeklsoe of the goddess of 
speech,’ bp Bhqs-devk 7. The Sri^gimMaka, ‘ msrk of love,’ s woric 
Ytj Rodrs-bhs^ deseritnng snd illuetrsUng bp eismplee the vsrioM 
emotions, feelings, end sffeetkms ot lovers, msle sod femsle (nTiyaka 
snd ndpt^, as esbibited in drsmss, Ac. S. T)ie JtiuaDuo^fOn, ‘ eluter 
of sffaetioDS,’ s work on the Rsass,^ bp Bhsnn-dslie, of mnch the ««n>i> 
(disneter ss the last 

I odd here a brief (JeacripUoD of some of tlie commonest 
Aliui-krtrus. Tbey are divided iuto two classesA. 
lan.kdra, those produced by the mere sound of words; 
E Arl^ialan-idra, those arising from the meaiiuig. The 
tenth Books of the Suhitya-dnrpnva and Bha^^i-kAvya are 
devoted to the iilustration of tbia eobject. 

Examples of A. are, 1. ^nuprora, s kind of allitemtion or repetition 
of the same consonants, although tbe vowels map be diEsimilsr, sp., 
iStmd-ti»ffaii OH-ffon. i. rauiaia, more perfect alliteration or repeti¬ 
tion of vowels snd consonants, sp., Satala i h laitaiaik. Varioos kinds 
of Yomaka will be found in Bhatti-kavpa X s-si; and in KiRiturjunipa 
XV. 52 there is a Ualtd-yomaln. 

Examples of B. are, 1. Upama, comparison or simile (the subject of 
comparison is called ttpamei/om, wmetimu piufitf a, Tn’oAvtfa, 7>ratTdnfo, 
ixutu, vithaya ; while the object to which it is compand is called upomd- 
Mm, sometimes o-prashtni, a^irokjita, &n). R it sseential to an Upama 
that the ttpamepa, the KjxmMwi, and coaunoD attribute (su^^yo-dAoma) 

> There are ten Rasu or ‘feelings,’ enumerated as exemplified in 
dramatic oompodtion. i. Syingara, bve; a. Vtro, heroism; 3. fiifi- 
hotso, disgust; 4. Raudra, anger; 5. Hatya, mirth; 6 . Bkayditaka, 
terror; 7. Karn^a, pitp; 8. Adbkala, wonder; 9, Satiia, calmness; 
10. FiUsofyo, parental fondneaa Some autbon onlp allow j-8. 
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should be ell expreoed, end the complete fobordiuttion of the i^xunia 
to the ttpomc^ preserved; thus ‘her {see is like the moon in ebsnnin^ 
nett,’ when ‘her face’ is the ttpam^; ‘moon,’ the upooMtM/ and 
‘ channingDesi,' the common quality. If the latter is omitted it is a 
luplopaiua (see Bhet^-kavya X. 30-35). 2. UlprAth^ a compeiieoD 
in which the uparndna ie beginning to eneroaeh on the upameya and to 
assume equal prominence. It is thirt^-lwo-fidd, under two classes, one 
called vacya when a word like tm is expresied, as ‘ her face shines as 
if it were a moon; ‘ the other pra^nfliMa whan tva is understood (cf. 
Bhatti-k. X. 44). 3. Aupotu, ‘sapanmpomtkm,' oonsisting in the super- 
imposition ('(wpa) of a fancied form over the original lubjeet, the upo- 
meytL and i^nniia being eonneuted w if poattaaing equal prominence, 
and their resemblance implied ratberthan expressed; thus ‘moou-faoe,’ 
‘her face ix the moon’ (Bhatti-k. X vB). 4. Ai’dayukH, hjperbole, 
exaggeration, pleonasm (Rhatti-k. X 42), in which the upai/vya is 
swallowed up in the upesidsa, u whmi ‘her moon' ix used for ‘her 
face,’ur'her slender stem’ for‘lierligai«’ 5. Tsiya-po^ld, in whiidi 
tlie upm'iM or ujimeya is oonneeted with the common qualit?, as ' a 
snow.wbite dower' (Bhatti^ X 61; Kninim-s. I. 2), 6. i.Vi>/ip7n<0, 
eierapliiication by cumperisg or contnsting limilsr attribetes (Magha 
11, >3). 7. inpain, ‘ illauinstor,' ie., using an iBiistmtive expression, 
plaocil either in tlie beginning (wfi), middle {xnidhya), or end (n»<a) of 
u to tlirow light on a description (BbaKi-k. X 22-24; RumaniA. 

11 . Ac). 8. V'/iJa^uli, artfnl or urdiiect eulogy Jq which praise is 
mther implied than <liructt; expnaxed (Bba(ti-k' X. yj). p. ^rtlia{hf. 
couleeiwncv), pirununiaMu, uxing distinct words whiuh have identity of 
sound, the lucauiiig being different; thus vnftaK mny main 'in fate’ if 
it comes from rMI, or ‘in the moon’ if from vidhK. 10. KifiAnwnw, 
deseription of an effect {irodoced without a cause (Kumruu-a'uabliava 
1 . 10). II. FiAx/ioiti', dcecripttou of a caise without its nntunil effent 

12. Arth'inlara-uiiflia, traoxitioa to anotiiM’ mottor, it., the turning 

aside to aluto a geneiul truth as an illustmtion of a partiouhtr case 
(BLatli'k. X. 36; Kicutarjunlya Tn. 15). 13. Arthlpatti, inference 
of one fact fruni another. 14. San, elimax. 15. KanytMuulii, series 
ofcausea 16. FyiitirrimcontraatordisBiiBilitude. 17. hint. 

18. Sohidit, ahyperbolical description of simultaneous action connected 
by the word^oAa. ip, Parikwv, empl^ment of a number of aignid- 
cant epithets, to. Satiitriihti, conjaDction, ie., the employment of 
more than one figure in the same veree independently of each other 
(Bbatti-k. X 70). When there is a commixture or oombmation of more 
than one figure, it is called Stm-koni; o^ecially when they are oombined 
as principd and subordinates (myrn-gsAAdw). 
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To give examples from all the artiheial poems enume¬ 
rated (pp. 452,453) would be «eati«ome. It will bo sufB- 
cient to select a passage &om Kalidasa’s Bagbu-vanss, 
and a few of the moral sentiments scattered through the 
Kiratarjuniya and the Sisupala-badha. I first translate 
Ragbu-vun^a X 16-33. The inferior gods arc supposed 
to be addressing Vish^iu as the Soprcmc Being (ef. a 
similar address in Kumura-sambhava IL):— 

Hail to thee, might; lord, the eraalor, 

Supporter and deetre^ar, three in one— 

Ooe in thj eeeenoe, tri|iutite in action I' 

}{'en w hearen'e water—one in mraur—gaina 
From (lifTerent tMeptaclei on aartii 
Direreitj of flavoure, ao doei tbon, 

Unchangeable in eeaenee, manifert 
Ohaogai of etate in divetM qualHicn.* 

UnmcMured and inmeaeuratde, yet 
'fhou meaiuraat the world; decirelen, ;et 
FulfilUng all denre; uneonquerad and 
A oonqueror; aomnnifeeted, ;«t 
A manifeaterj uniforml; ooe, 

Yet ever multiform from 'rarioos motiTee. 

Tb; ntnifuld conditione are compand 
To thoae of cleareat crystal, which reflects 
Yaiietiee of hue from direne objeetB. 

Though ever pieeent in the heart, thou art 
Held to be infinitely disteot; fne 
From paeeion, yet auetete in adf-reetnint; 

Full of all pty, yet thyeelf untindied 
By misery; the ever ancient on^ 

Yet never growing ancient; knowing aii. 

Yet never known; unborn, yet giving biitb 
To all; all-ruling, yet tbye^ unruled; 

One in thyeelf, yet many in thy aepects. 

Uen hyum thy piaiaei in teveo tonge; and uy 
Hon liest ileeping on tiie eartb'a seven leae;* 

Hy face is seven-flamed fir^ and thou thyeelf 


’ Beep. 3*1. 


’ See p. 321, note 2. 


See p. 420. 
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The nle a^lum of tbo mrU't Mra iphorn.* 

Tim tlw four moatbi of pooiinkjod u fouvfioed, 
Pnceedi the knowled^o of lift^e fourfc^ objecti, 

Time'i quadruple dififioDi through four igM,* 

Mu'i fourfold diitribotioB into cwttt. 

On thea ohidiog ia lua’e baort, the eoutoe 
Of light, with miode end Msaeo aU auhdued, 

The piouR mediteto b hope of bliaa 
Of the myatic nature who cen fethom I 
Unborn, yet taking turth; froaa eedon ftee^ 

Yet active to dcutroy thy demoo-foea; 

(ieeming luJeep, yet ever vigilunt; 

PocaeBaing xenKW fitted for aiijoysient, 

Yet in all pointa raelrained; potecting all 
Thy creaturca, yet aiqwientiy mdiffemt 
The waya which lead to everiaating bliaa, 

Tlioiigli varioualy diitinguadiad in the Veda, 

Converge to thee alone; e’eo aa the streoma 
Of Gun-ga’e wutera t» their ocean hone. 

Thou art the only way, the only rafnge 
Of all whueo hearta are filed on thi^ wboee acta 
Are centred in thee, end whcec worldly longingi, 
Checked and euppreased, have pawd away for em. 

Ihy greatncaa is displayed before our eyea 
In tbia thy world and theee thy mighty worha; 

Yet through tho Veda end infenooe 
Alone am thy uaxteBce be cstabliahad’ 

How then am wc, the Goitiv tell thy eaaence I 
Knee merely by the tbou^ of thee thy creatures 
Arc purified, much mote have othw acts 
Which have thea for their object, full reward. 

Aa jewela lying ileep in ocean’s bed, 

And fina deep hidden in the aidar orb 
Are far beyond the reach of mortala, w thy deeds 
Kxcaed our piainse. Nan(^ is unattained 
By tbec, and naught ia unattainable; 

Yet love, and love alone; for these thy worlds 


‘ 800 p. 431. * See p 330, note 3. 

’ Ihii if an allniioii to the three Fiunuoas of the BaUikhya, vii., 
Pratyahiba, Anufflini, and Apta-vadana or S'abda; see p. Sr. 
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How thee to ict, letde to th; iuaucetiou.^ 

^Hiit is the eelebntkui of Utj pniee* 

Our vnoee we leetnised, deigs to uoribe 
^ui to our limited eepedtiiH, 

Not to the limiUtion of thy glory. 

I next translate some moral sentiments and wise sayings 
from the Kirat^unlya of BhozaTt;— 

Those who with well towwds their friesdit diedtin 
To plewe them by fair worde whi^ we sol true (I. 2). 

Belter to hew a great man foe ose'* foe 
lhan court aaodation with the low ( 1 . S). 

At drope of bitter medicine, though minnt^ 

May have a adotary force, ao words 
Hough few and painful, uttered Baaeonably, 

Hay rouee the proetrate enargiee of tboie 
Who meet misfortaDe with dei^ondaney (IL 4). 

Do nothing raihly, want of eiieumapeation 
la the chief cause of failure and dUaster. 

Fortune, wue lover of the wiae^ aelecte 

Him for her lord who ere he acta, reflecU (I I. 30). 

He who with patience and deliberation 
Freparec the ground whence lame all bit actionii, 

ObUios, like those who water seed* and note. 

An ample haiwt of aatomna) fniita (IL 31). 

The body’i trueet oraament coneiet* 

In knowledge of the truth; of eeered knowledge 
He heel embelliihmeDt ie eelf'COBtiu]; 

Of eelf-oontrol the ganitnre ie counga 
Courage is beet embelliahed by eucoee* (IL 32). 

In mettere difficult and dark, concealed 
By doubt and diaagreement of opinioD, 

The Veda, handed down by boiy men, 

Explained with cleemew, and welt put in practiee, 

Like a bright lamp tbrowe l^ht upm the way, 

Quiding the prudent Iwt they go wtray (H. 33). 


> Seep. 3»a 
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lb Uiow vlio tnnJ os tiie nggtd md 
Trodden iy virtuous «d high-minded men, 

A M, if pto-ordained hj desUny, 

Baoomee eqaivalaot to mitatioa; 

Such fkll» otiiit* neither evil n« diitreas, 

The wile toake ftiluree eqnii to lueeeei (II. J 4 }' 

Would’it then be enwOB^ nU pa gio n ihnn, 

Drive wntth away hj wiidoa; e’en the auo 

Aecendi not to diepley bii fnllcet iigbt 

Till he has chaied away tbe miita of night (IL 36). 

^lat lord of earth who, eqniMe in mind, 
la OB oeeaiion lenient and kind. 

Then aeu in eeaaon with aevority, 

Rulea like tbe ion hit own majesty (II 3S). 

The man wbo every saered seienoe knows, 

Yet has not strength to ke^ in eheck tbe foen 
That rise within him, nun his Fortune's fame 
And binge her by hie feebkeieu to shame (IL 41). 

Be patient if thou wotiM'it tby ends anoompHah, 

For like to patience it there no appliance 
Effective of socoess, ptododi^ sorely 
Abandant fruit of actioiia, never damped 
By failure, ranqoering impediiuente (II. 43). 

If tbe constituent membeie of a state 

Be in disorder, then a triffing war 

May cause a ruWi twin, jort as fire 

Caused by the friction of tbe dried-op bnncbss 

Of one small tree, may devastate 1 mountain (IL 51). 

Boeuesa is like a lovely woniaa), wcoed 
By many men, but folded in the arms 
Of him alone who free from over-mel 
Firmly periisb and eslmly pereevew e (III. 40). 

The drops upon e lovely women’s face 
Appear like pearle; ito msrka avail to mar, 

But rather to her beauty add a grace (TIL 5). 

^le noble-minded dedicate thamselvee 
To the prcmotaon of the happin«s 
Of others—^’en of thoM who injore tbsm. 

Ibne happinsai cortsistf in making happy (TIL 13,28). 
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Let not ft little fftvlt in him «lo doee 

An act of kindneu, miniih itc valoe (VII15). 

I! intnoonne iritl noble-niaded men, 

Tbongl al»ai ind ftcddentil, to profit, 

How greet the benefit of eoeeUnl friuAihip 1 (VII r;). 

At pereone thongh ffttigned forbeftt to teeh 
^le shelter of the fragrant mndtl-tnee, 

If deftdlj eerpente lurh t»«nA«ti< their roou, 
go muet the inteteoone of the rirbioua, 

If vinou* men funond Uiem, be ftruded (VIL 19). 

A women will not throw away a garland, 

Though toiled and dirty, whieh her lover gave; 

Not in the object liet a pi e e e a t'e worth. 

But in the love which it wu aeftnt to mark (VUI 37). 

To one who putt in eolitode apart 

From thoM he lovei, even the maon’a oool rayi 

Appear onbearable; for in affliction 

Even a pleasant object beightans grief (IX. joj. 

Wine ii awM from aecrecy; it hea 
A power to bring to light what ie ooncaeled— 

The hidden qualitiea both good and bad (IX. 68), 

True love ia avar on the rniteh, and eeca 
Biiki even in ita loved on^a happinaae (IX. 70). 

Tonth’e gloriea are u ttiniient ae the ihadow 

Of an autumnal olood; and eensoal joya^ 

niough pleaaant at the moment, end in pain (XI i>). 

Soon at a mu ia bom, u advemry 

Oonfronta him, Daath tha Badw; eeaselamtronblea 

Begin; hia plaoa of birth—the werid— 

Hurt one di^ he abandoned; heota the wiee 
Seek the fuU Mi— of fteodom from ew'rtence (XL 13). 

Bidbae and pleftBine are the root of evil; 

Hold them not dear, eneonrige not tbvr growth ; 

They ara aggreemri hard to be (obdned, 

Deatnyen of all haowladga ksd.of tenth (XI so). 
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To m united mtb * a uci-hnd objoet 

The enpty tons to felnegs; wil fortmie 

Brin|s feetiw jt ^; ■»<! diuppointMt, gain ; 

But not to Jiim wio Kwe»« e^uatim— 

He in tb« midit of ftuait fsek lolitu;; 

Hie pleeuot eansee grief; end life iteetf, 

Before so dMT, peine tike epteMutgiWt (XL 2^ 28}. 

He eneiniee wiiiek rue tritkiB tke bedj, 

Hud to be o«erooB»e—tb^ erit pauiMki— 

Sboold iwMif nlly be fought; who ooujnen these 
Ii eqnel to the etmqoeror of «orUs (XI js). 

Why give thyeetf to pteesnnt thia day's joys 
Are thoogfat upon t^BiMTOw, then like dnoBi 
They pass away and an for mr lost (XL 34). 

Who traits the pastioea finds then base daeainn: 

Acting like friends, they an his bittenat foas; 

Csosing delight, they do him great nnldndua; 

Hard to be ^aken off, they yet desert him (XL jgh 

The clear tad quiet minds ot pnident men. 

Though raffled on the surface and distorbed 
Like the deep watete ^ Uie ocean, feu 
To past the limits of self-mastery (XL 54). 

The friendship of the bod is lik the sbtde 
Of some piedpitous hank irith enimbling sides, 

Which falling banes him who sits beneath (XL 5 $). 

The Dstnrtl hostility of beasts 

Is laid aside when flying from puieuers; 

So also when calamities impend 

the enmity of rirals hu an end (XIL 46). 

Tbe folloviag are from Book IL of tbe $i6a{»]n>bsdba 
of Hagba (I translato nearly litoally):— 

AUisnea should be fonnsd witii friendly foss^ 

Not with onfrisndly friends,’ of friend and foe 
The test is benefit and injory (37).* 


^ 'Hii Tsiia ooesn also in Eitopsdata IV. 16. 
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He vlio exflitei the wnth of (cee ud then 
ffiti down mact3Tel7, ia like e aec 
Who Undlee withered gnu end then Ua neer 
While e etrang wind ii hkn^ Horn bejond (44). 

He who bj vtitne of hie ruk, lui 
And qoelitiaa, eSeote no oe^ pnipoee, 
le like 0 ^koce-ineented wwd; haUrth 
Ii neeleei, for be oierelj beere • 

A men of feeble ehenetei reeembiea 
A reed thet bende with eveiy gait ef wind (jo). 

Soft wcsd^ intended to eOemtei 
Often foment the vreth of one eenged, 

Idke drope of water panted on faoieing batte (5$). 

A rambling apeeeh wboee macing ie eonfued, 
llongh kug, ie epoken eaeilj; net to 
A clear, oonneoted, logiotl dieeoene (jj). 

Two onl; eoanee of enoceei ere known— 

Wiedom and effort; make them boti) tbine own 
If tboa would'it rlei end ha|dj gain a tbnme (76). 

Boena ie like c couch to apeat mm; 

Beeluung there, thej oenr feel fatigoe {77). 

A nbtle-witted man ie like en eirow, 

Which rending little lurfioe, enter* deep!; ; 

But tbej whoa mindi ea duD, reeemble Mone^ 

Deihing with olomij fora, bet near purang (78). 

Ihe fooliib undertake e triflisg act 
And MOD daiel, diMounged; wiar men 
Engage in might/ worke and paarere (79}. 

andertakiDg of a careleu mao 
Soaeede not, thoagh be oa the right npedienti; 

A derer hunter, tboogh writ {diced in embnih, 

KiPe not hie quan/ if he fall eelap (80). 

A monanb’i wapon ie hie intdlatj 
Hii ffiinieter end Mrrante in hie limbi; 

dae lecareL/of oonnal ii bii omar; 

Spia on hie ejm-, embanadort, hii month (8t). 
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Tlut flDwgj which nils iticlf is mildncH 

I* most effective of iU object ; lo 

The Ump tbit bom meet brightly owei iti force 

To oil dnwn opwarde by a hidden wick (S5). 

Wise men reet not on deetuy tloncs 
Nor yet on muly effort, bat on both (86). 

Week pereone |ein Uttir objeel when killed 
With etreng aewxaetea; (be rivnlet 
Beechei the ocean ike rifei'e old (too). 

A good mon'e intellect it picninf^ yet 
Inflicte no woond; hlc oeiiont ue delibanto, 

Tet bold j hie heart ia warm, but new bnni; 
Hii opoech it eloquent, yet ever true (109). 


The 3ramas. 

If we beer ia mind that tiie aetioDB of modern Eorope 
can acarcelf be eaid to bare posBesaed a dramatic liteia' 
ture before the fifteenth centuij of the present era, the 
antiquitf of the extant Hindu plays, some of which may 
be traced back to aboat the first or second century of our 
era, will of itself appear a remarkable circumstance. But 
to the age of these dramas must be added their undoubted 
literary value aa repoeitoriea of much true poetry, though 
of an Oriental type. They are also valuable as repre* 
seating the early condiCimi of Hindu soriety, and as 
serving to illustrate some of its present peculiarities; for 
notwithstanding the increasiug intercourse with Eniope, 
India, like other Eastern conatries, is slow in delivering 
itself from subjection to the stereotyped laws of tradition 
which appear to be stamped on its manneis and social 
practicea 

In all likelihood the germ of the dramatic representa* 
tioDS of the Hindus, as of the Greeks, ia to be sought for 
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in pnblic ezliibitiona of dancing, whicb consisted at first 
of simple movements of the body, executed in harmony 
with singing and music. Indeed, the root not and the 
nouns nd^ and nataia, which are now applied to dramatic 
acting, arc probably mere corraptions of nril,' to dance,’ 
ftfitya,' dancing,’ and nartahi, ‘ a dancer.’ Of this dancing 
vorions styles were gradnally invented, sucb as the Lasya 
and Tandava^ to express different actions or various 
sentiments ond emotions. 

Very soon dancing was extended to include pantomimic 
gesticuiations accompanied with more elaborate musical 
performances, and tliese gesticulations were aided by 
ocGasinnal exclamations between the intervals of singing. 
FimOly, natural lauguogc took the place of music and 
singing, while gesticulation became merely subservient to 
emphasis in dramatic dialogue. 

When we come to actual dramatic writing we ore 
obliged to confess that its origin, like that of epic poetry, 
and of neatly every department of Sanskrit composition, 
is lost in remote antiquity. There is evidence that playe 
were acted in India os early as the reign of A^oka, in the 
third century B.c. At that period intercourse between 
India and Greece hod certainly commenced, but it does not 
appear that the Hindus borrowed either the matter or 
form of any of their dramas from Hie Greeks. (See 
Laesen’s Ind. Alt. 11 . 507.) 

Semitic nations have never inclined towards theatrical 
reptesentations. The Book of Job is a kind of dramatic 
dialogue. The same may be said of parts of the Song of 
Solomon, and there is occasional dialogue in the Uakamat 
of al Satin and Thousand and One Nights; but neither 


> The fiis^atis U a boisteroui duM rtgwdsd h ttie pwnlur InveD- 
tion nt ffiva; the Latga is said to have beea umted by FOmtl; the 
ii the eiitnler danoe of Kfiihzta. 
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the Hebrews nor Arabs seem to bare earned dramatic ideas 
bejond this point. Among the Aryans, on the other hand, 
as well as among the Chinese, the dranui appears to hare 
arisen natural);. At least, its independent origin in 
Greece and India—both which countries also gave birth 
independent!; to epic poetiy, grammar, philoeoph;, and 
logic—can seareel; be called in qnestion, however probable 
it ma; be tliat an interchange of ideas took place in later 
times. In fact, the Hindu dranui, while it has certainly 
much in common with the representationa of other 
nations, has quite a dtstinctave character of its own 
which invests it with great interest. 

At the same time the Englkh reader, when told thA 
the author of the earliest Hiodn drama which has come 
down to us—the Mric.‘ 6 hakatikaot‘Gh:j-<asi ’—probably 
lived in the first or second century of the Christian era, 
will be inclined to wonder at the analogies it offers to 
our own 'Iramatic compositioos of about fifteen centuries 
later. The dexterity with which the plot is arranged, 
the ingenuity with which the incidents are connected, 
the skill with which the characters are delineated and 
contrasted, the boldness and felicity of the diction are 
scarcely unworthy of our own great dramatists. Nor 
does the parallel fail in the managemeut of the stage* 
business, in minute directions to' the actors and various 
scenic artifices. The asides and aparts, the exits and the 
entrances, the manner, attitude, and gait of the speakers, 
their tones of voice, tests, smiles, and laughter are as 
regularly indicated as in a modem drama. 

A great number of other acuent plays besides 'the 
Clay-cart’ are extant, and many of the moat celebrated 
have been printed. To classify these Hiudu dramas ac¬ 
cording to European ideas, or even to arrange them under 
the general heads of tragedy and comedy, is impossible. 
Indeed, if a calamitous condusioo be necessary to conati- 
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tata a tn^y, Hindu ploys arc serer tragedies.’ They 
are rather mixed zepreseDUtioos, in which happinees and 
misery, good and evil, right and wrong, justice and in¬ 
justice ore allowed to blend in coofuaioii until the end 
of the drama. In the last act harmony is restored, tran¬ 
quillity succeeds to agitation, and tiie minds of the spec¬ 
tators, no longer perplexed by the ascendency of evil, are 
soothed and purified by the mMol lesson dedueible from 
the plot, 01 led to acquiesce in the inevitable results of 
AdrishU (see p. 58). Snch dramatic conceptions are, in 
truth, exactly what might be expected to prevail among 
a people who look upon no occurrence in hnman life as 
really tragic, but regard evil and suffering of all kinds 
as amply the nnavoidable consequences of acts done by 
each soul, of its own free will, in former bodies. 

Kevertheless, to invest the subject of dramatic compo¬ 
sition with dignity, a great sage is, ss usual (compare 
p. 371), supposed to be its invents. He is called Bbsrata, 
and is regi^ed as the author of a system of music, as 
well ss of an Alankara-^stra containing Sutras or rules. 
His work u constantly quoted as the original authori^ 
for dramatic compoaition.' On Bbanta’s Butns followed 
various treatises which laid down minute precepts and 
regulations for the construcdou and conduct of plays, and 
subjected dramatic writing to tbe most refined and artificial 
rulu of poetical and rhetorical s^le. 

Btndes tbe DaM-riptta, Kmga-fmtaia, Kitfiriviit, tsd ^itys- 
dtufttta, Ac., mentiamd it p. 457, otben ■» sused wbieh tiwt of 
dzunetio oonpontios as well w of moants (BZm 4 drs) sod fignrss 
of ibstoiic. For eiwaple: tbe gas y a l e sbe rs lyT fti, ty VanaBo; tbe 


‘ AralssUteethsttbekilluigof sbezoiiBottobefauitedet ^Hiis 
does not ehn^ boU good. Ko one, bowem, is UUod on tiie rtege. 

* Dr. Kts-ldwiidHsUbMallS. of tbewcvkinsd Baofcs,of wbish 
18, 19, so, end inm primed si tbe sod of bis DsSs'r^ Dr. 
Bsynsan is now sditing tbs i^ols work 
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AlankarMarvana, byBhimi; tlifi AlMkom-kaoMka, byKafiKir?!. 
panH; the Kimlaymai^a, ImJ'K Apy»]-<llfahiti; the (W» 
loka, by Jija-devs; end a work oo muaie, iiDging, and dandng, called 
the San'i^la^alnTiiara, by Stoi-gade**, thought by Wikon to haw been 
written between the twelfth end thirteenth eentuTMi. 

These treatisea claaajfy Sanskrit plays very elaborately 
under various subdiviaionB; and the SShitya-darpaQa— 
a favourite authority * — divides them into two great 
classes, viz., I. ‘prinei|)8l dramas,' of which there 

arc ten species; 2. 'minor or inferior dramas,' 

of wliich eighteen are enumerated. The trouble taken to 
invent titles for every variety of Hindu play, according 
to far more subtle shades of distincuon thau those denoted 
by our drama, melodrama, comedy, farce, and ballet, proves 
that dramatic composiiion has been more elabomtely cnl' 
tivated in India than in European countries. The ten 
species of Rupaka are as follow 

1. Tho Kaiaka, or ‘ priudpa] play,' should consiRt of froa fiw to ton 
acts {au-ha), sad should, haw a oslebiated stoiy (such as ths hUdory 
of lUna) for its plot (muTsX should reprrmnt heroic or godlike 
ehuacten, and good deeds; dxiold be written in an elaborate style, and 
be full of ooblo sentinente. Moiwwr, it should contain all the five 
' joints ’ or ' juncture' (waihi) * of the plot; the four kinds of sotaon 
(rritti); tho sixty-four mcotlieis {an-ga) or peculiar properties; and the 
thirty-six distinctive marks (/ntsAosa). The horo or leading character 
(ndytrin) ebouU be of the kind described la bigb-spirited but firm,' 

‘ The Sahitya-darjAna ia in ten eecUons, treating of the nature and 
divumns of poetiy, tbe variooa powen <rf a word, varieties of style, 
ornamenU of style and blembben (doete). 1 haw hen consolted tbe 
lete Dr. Bollantyne’e trenelaUm of part of it, published at Benares. 

' These five jiincturee an, 1. the miMia or ‘opening’; 9. theproft- 
maii'ha or ‘first dewlopmeut of the germ («^) of the plot’; 3. the 
poriiAaor‘actual developmeutandgrowth of thegerm’; 4. therimorsha 
or ‘some hindrance to its progress’; 5. the mn^oea or 
‘ conclusion.’ 

' There are four kinds of heroes; 1, high-spiritsd but firm (dhiw 
ditta ); 2. firm end haughty {(ikiroddhata ); 3. gay and firm (dAira- 
Wttal; 4. firm and mild (Hura-fnimto). 
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bong other • r^el lege of high femil; (m l>ii*hy«iiu in the ai-W i- 
toli), or e god (m Kp^), or e demi^ (i%ddtvj/a), who, thon^ e 
god (like Runai-6endn) thinki hiaudf 4 men (lurdUumdnl, lee note 3, 
p. 358). The prindpel BenUment w ftemur (mu, eee p. 437, note) 
ihould be other the erotic (^ri'n'^va) or henie (im), ud in the cod- 
eluun (ttirroAoiia) the merrellaue (mftkafe). It thould be 
like the end of • cow’i teil (go-pHcMgra), it., to tho eeeli of the ecti 
ii gndueUy mede eborter. If it elio eontaia (he four Paiaiijri/imaka 
or ‘ etriking pointi,' end the namber of ite acU (m-is) be ten, it is 
entitled tobecalledeJfiihd-Mfdila An ezwnpleof the dTd/ehe is (he 
Shkante]^ sod of the ifahd^faka it (he Rsle-rimsysu (tee p. 508). 
t. nie Prakaratfa ihoald resemble the Nuteke in tiie number of its 10(1 
ae well as in other respectej hot (he plot most be founded on eame 
mondsne or faumin ilotf, invented by the poet, and have lore for its 
ptinapel sentiment, the hero at tendii^ dwncter being eitbsr a 
Bnhman (as in the Mfic-dhakatika), or a minister (as in the Ualeti' 
midhsn), or a merchant (ee in the Poshpa-thdshiU), of the doMripticm 
called firm and mild (dhlm-praidiitn), while the haroine (w^rihi) is eom^ 
times a woman of good family, lomctimw a otairtasan, or both. 3. lha 
iUdeo, in one sot, ehoold consist of s rwiety of iscidenU, cot preye d 
eirely doreloped, the plot being invented by the poel It ehcaild only 
have the opening and concluding jtatctui* (see note s, p. 470). Ac 
eaample ia the IXld-madliudcara. 4. the in one let, ebould 

hare a well-known story for its plot, and few fomalei in its ifron^ 
perMiae. Ita hero ahould be aome ceWcated pereonago of the clam 
callad firm and haughty (tnruftiiofa). Its phneipal eontiments or 
flaroun (rwo, aee p. 457, note) sbouM be the oomic (husya), tbe erotie 
{iriifgara), and the unimpasiiooed (iaata). 3. The ■^omavohsrB, in 
four aete, in which a gnat variety of sobjecte are mixed togetlur 
{samaraHTyflnfp); it dramatiiea a ^l-ltnown alory, nlating to goda 
and demons. An example is tbe Smuu/m-iiui/Aata, ‘ choming of tbe 
ocean'(described in Shorata’c fistic IT.). 6. TbeA’ms, mfmset^ 
founded on some celebrated etoryi its piiiicipel sontiineDt shoald bs 
the terrible (r’aiKfni); U shonld have nxtaso heroes (a god, a Tihsha, 
• Bakshasa, a serpent, goblin, Ac.). An example ie the TVspura-ddha, 
‘conflagration of Tripura’(described in Bbamta'e ?iftia IV.). 7. The 
Iktim'ffa, in four acts, founded on a miaed daj (midnufUfe), partly 
popular, and partly invented; the hero aod rival ben (prof^w^isfa) 
should be mther a mortal or a god, According to lome it ebould have 
six heroea. It derives its name fnn tUs, that tbe hero leeke (thofe) 
a divine female, who ia u unattainable ae a deer (mytga), A 
An-ha or [^'shfftd»-An, in one eel, dwuld have cedinary men (prat- 
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(fafUfa), uxJ it# form (mirtp) »lioiild trumgrM (vtkrmt) ti» wott 
nlM. An ounplo if the ^nmM^rAo-ys)^ 9. Hie in one 
«(, ii eo 1^f l M beoeau it faroe e bad of j^nriud (nihl) of rtriooi 
eentineata, end ii auppcMed (0 oontain thirteen memben (an-fo) op 
ptoolier properties. Aneumpleiithe J/dfimia. 10, Ihe/VoAiUna, 
pnperl/ in one act, is • sort of faree repnsantiog raprabate cbarutm 
(nudga), and the tierj is invented by Uie poet, the p ri ncipal aentunent 
being the comic (Adiya) 1 it maj be Mtber pore (Aiddbo), of which the 
Kandaipa'keli, 'lovMporta,' is an saanple; or mixed (lon'iirea), like 
the Dhorta-darita, ‘ adventuss of a rogna; ’ or it maf represent 
chaneters transformed (nkrtte) by varioos disgniaas. 

The eighteen Upa-rupakas need not be bo fully described, 
llieir names ure as follow:— 

I. The which ia of two Idnda—ftTdfiild pure, and Pftthmtfita 

differing little from the Nataka and Prakarana. The Batnavali U an 
etampleoftheNatik^ a. The in five, seven, eight, or niDsactej 

tile plot should be founded on the etoty of a demigod, end the Vidusbaka 
or'jesting Brahman’should be introdoced into aveiy act. Anexample 
is the ViktamorvaiL ^TbeGoehfhi 4.The&;fitia. j. The fif/lfyo- 
fdsofei. 6. The iVaiffcaM. 7. TUfTBspyo. 8. TliejTfiKyo. 9. The 
flvMana. le.TbeJlataia. n. TJuSa’pJS/’aia. :i. Tbs ^n-ffodita, 
in one act, dedicated chiefly to the goddess Bri. 13. The StlpaJka. 
14. The FtiusiAs. 15. The Xhtroutitekd. tfi. The f^ukoroei. 17. Hie 
Hallua, chiefly consisting in mosic and riagiDg. j 8. The lihdsik^ 

As I have elsewhere stated (see Introduction to trans¬ 
lation of the ^akuntala), it ia probable that in India, as 
in Greece, scenic entertaiiimentB took place at religious 
festivals, and especially at the Spring festival {Vasanto- 
Uava, correspoDding to the present Holi) in the month 
Phalguna. Kalidasa’s ^aknntala seems to have been 
acted at the commencement of the summer season— 
a period sacred to Kama-deva, the Indian god of love. 
We are told that it was enacted before an audience ‘ con¬ 
sisting chiefly of men of education and discernment.’ 
Aa the greater part of every play was written in Sansknt, 
which was certunly not the vemacnlar of the country 
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Bt the time when the dramas were performed, few spec¬ 
tators could have been present who were not of the 
learned classes. This circamstance is in accordance with 
die constitution of Hindu socie^, whereby^ the prodo 
tioDS of literature, as well as the offices of state, were 
reserved for the privileged castes. The following is a 
brief account of the construction of an ordinaiy Hindu 
Nstaka:— 


pU^ opens with s prologue or, to speik more 

Mtreotly, en introduetion, deugned So prepare t]>e wap for the en- 
tianoe of the inuiutfu persoMs. The ^^ofne oonuaeneet with e 
benedictioD (edwfi) or prsjer ‘ (proBounted bp a Brahmin, or if the 
stage-mansger hippans to be a Biihmait, bp the manager himself), in 
which the poet inrokea the favour of hit faroaiite daily in behalf of 
the aadieece. The blessing is generally followed by a dialogne between 
the manager and one or two of the aetore, in whish an aooount is 
given of the author of tho drama, a complimentaiy tribute is paid to 
the oritlcal acumen of the epeeUtors, and sneh a refarenee it made to 
past ooeurrcncee or preHnt eiRumitaneea as may be necessary for 
the elucidation of the plot At the condneion of the prelogoe. the 
menagor, by sooe abrupt exolaaation, adroUly introduoes one of the 
dnunatic penonagee, and the real performanoe commancee. The play 
being thus opened, is carried forward in tcones and acts; earii soene 
being marked by the entrance of one charaetor and the exit of another. 
The draoMfu personae an divided into time olaseea—the inferior 
(hametera (nt^), who an said to speak Aikrit in a mosotemous 
unaccented tone {anudalloidya ); the middliBg (mafftyama); and the 
Buperior (pmdAdna). These latter an to i^eak Ranskrit with aoeent 
and ozpression (wlat/Mi/'i). The comsescement of a new eet, like 
that of tho whole piece, is often marked an introductory oonologos 
or dialogue epoken by one or man of the dnunalis ftrtonae, and called 
FMimfAa or iVavefahn. In this scene allusion is made to events 
supposed to have occurred in the interval of the acts, and the audience 
is prepared to take up the thread of the stoiy, which is then skilfully 


> The fact that scarcely a single in Sanskrit literature is oom- 
meneed without a prayer to eoau god, B, as Plofeseor Banerjea has 
remained, a tectimony to the nnivanil sestiBient of piety animating 
the Hindu raca 
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cwried on to tb« concluding coene. Tbe pieoc eloM, u it begiu, with 
» prayer for national prosperity, addressed to the favourite deity, and 
spoken by one of the principal penonagea of the drama 

Although in the eondnet of tin: plot, and the delinea¬ 
tion of character, Hindu dramatists show considerable 
skill, yet in the plot iteclf, or in the story on which it 
is founded, they rarely evince mnch fertility of invention. 
The narrative of llama’s adventures and other well-known 
Actions of Hindu mythology are constantly repeated. 
Love, too, according to Hindu notions, is the subject of 
most of their dramas. Tiio hero and heroine arc generally 
smitten with attachment for each other at first sight, 
and that, too, in no very interesting manner. By way 
of relief, however, an element of life is introduced in 
the character of the VidudaJta or ‘jester,’ who is the 
constant comjmtiion of the hero; and in the young 
maidens, who are the confideiitio) friends of the licroine, 
and soon become possessed of her secret. By a curious 
regulation, tlic jester is always a Brnbiuart; yet his 
business is to excite mirth by being ridiculous in person, 
age, and attire. StricUy he slionld be i‘C}>rt‘Bentcd as 
grcy-liuired, liurofibacked, lame, and ugly. 11c is a species 
of buffoon, who is allowed full liberty of speech, being 
himself a universal butt. His attempts ut wir, which arc 
rarely very successful, and his allusions to the pleasures 
of the tabic, cf which he is a confessed votary, are absurdly 
contrasted with the sententious solemnity of the despairing 
hero, crossed iu the prosecution of his love-suit. On the 
other hand, tlie shrewdness of (be heroine’s confidantes 
never seem to foil them nnder the most trying circum¬ 
stances ; while their sly jokes and iunuendocs, their love 
of fun, their girlish sympathy witii the progress of the 
love-affair, their warm affection for their friend, heighten 
the interest of the plot, and contribute to vary its 
monotony. 
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Let me now introduce a few remarks on certain well- 
known plays, some of which have been already mentioned. 
And first with regard to the earliest extant Sanskrit 
drama—the Mri 6 - 6 hakaiikd or 'day-cart’ 

This wu attributed (prabaU; out of aero flatterjt) to a roTil anthor, 
long ffudiaka, who ii said to have mgnsd in the fint or eecond oentnrjr 
B.c. Its real author is unknown, and iu exact date it, of course, un¬ 
certain. According to Professor W^ier, so much at least maj he 
afRnned, ‘ that it was composed at a time in which Buddhism wss 
flourishing in full vignor.’ Borne, indeed, eoay be inclined to infer from 
the fact of its describing a or Buddhist ascetic as appMnted 

to the head of the Viliaras or manasteriw, that one hnndred ^eari after 
Christ is too oariy an epoch to allow tor the possibility of representing 
Buddhism os occupying such a pnmtioD in Indi^ At any rate, the data 
of this drama ought not to be placed before the fint century of onr 
ere.‘ The play U in ten actK, and thoa|^ too long and tedious to suit 
Buropean theSitriral ideas, has neverthelees censidarable dramatic merit, 
the plot being ingeniously developod, and the interest well sualeined 
by a rapid snmesion of stirring ineideats end pietoresquely dirmified 
scenes of every-day life. In fact, its pictures of domoslio manners and 
descriptions of the natural iotoreourM of ordinary men and wconsn, 
followed by the usual troin of sodal evils, make it more iuteresUng 
than other Sanskrit dramas, wbwflt, os a rule, introduce too much of 
the lupernatunil, and abound in overwrought poetical fanrias unsuitml 
to occidental minda. 

1 now give an epitome of thisiuterestiog drama, omitting 
the underplot, which ia not essential to the unity of the 
play, tbougli ingeniously interwoven with it.* 


^ Professor lessen assigns it to about 150 after Christ 
’ In composing this epitome from Fn^tesor Btenslu’s edition of the 
text, I am hound to stole that I have made free use of Profeesor H. H. 
Wilson's translation of the Afni-ftnt ’ B ft'fa , to which, as well as to 
Professor Btenaler’a edition, I am under the greatest obligations. Pro- 
fenor Wilson's translation is exaontod with o spirit and power whuh 
could only be displayed by a writer himself gifted with poetical and 
dramatic genius. Nevertheless, although I have made use of many of 
his expreosioDS, I have not always vestured to depart so widely os he 
haa done from the original text in giving my own tnnilaticn. 
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The fint Mene npreMti a oocrt is ftont of dir>datU'i boaie. 
Hii friend Maitr^a, who, altbon^ a Brahman, acta the part of 
a nrt of jorial eompanion, and dte{dajri a disposition of mixed 
ahrewdnest and aimpticity, lamanU daro'datta'a fallen fortanes, 
canaed hj his too gnat liberality, (^•datta replin thru 

6irit, ^inlc not, my fritnd, I monm departed wealth; 

One thing alone tormenu me, that my gucats 
Deiert my beggared hooae, like bees 
Thet swem around the elepbeot, when dews 
Exhale from hii broad front; hot ijui^y leave 
His driod-up templee wlien yidd no sweeu. 

Uaitreya. The sane of elavee! 1%eee guestx you ipeak of are elvaye 
reedy to meke a morning meal oS a man’s property. 

(Siru. It is most true, but I bestow no thouglit 
On my lost pnips'rty; os fete decrecK 
Wealth conics and goea, but ihie is turture to me 
That trian<lsbipa I thought dm hang all rclund 
And 1a(»a, when poverty sticks cIoMat lu m«. 

From poverty, 'tie but s step to shame— 

From shaiuu, to lass of manly sdf'iespect; 

Then comes disdainful scoru, then dart dwpair 
O'erwhelius the mind with m elancholy thoughts, 
llien reason goes, ruiJ lust of all cumee ruin. 

Oh 1 poverty is source of every ill. 

Mail. All well, cheer up! Iiet'e h:iv« no more of tbeee wnebegnne 
memoriee. What’s lost can’t be recoveroJ. 

Can. Good! I will grieve no mote. Go you. my friimil, 

And offer this oblation, just iwvpared, 

Unto the gods, and muthera of ux all 

Mail. Not I. 

Cam. And why not, piny ? 

Mail. Why, whafs the use, when the gods you liave worehipped 
have done nothing for you 1 

Can Friend, ejirak not thus, for wotrtip is the duty 
Of every family; the gode an honoured 
By offerings, and gnti&ed scio 
Of penance and restraint in tbou^t end word. 

Therefore delay sot to present the oblatiaa 

MaH. I don’t intend to go; tend some one else. 

6am. Stay quiet then for a litti^ til) I have finished 
My religious meditatson and prayer. 
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An inppoud ban to ntin, and a tum ii baard behind 
the aoenes— 

Stop I VaHnta4aa&, atop I 

Hie beroine of the play now appean io front of (Jira-datto'l 
houw panned by the king'i worthless bat wealthy brother‘in>law, 
called Samsthanalu,’ who is an embodiinent of eeeiything fidoai 
and mean, io exact eootrast to ^ni-datta. 

Stt>iitth. Stop I yasai)ti*setii, stop! Why do you run away I Don’t 
be alarmed 1 I am not goin^ to bill yoo. My poor heart ia on fin 
with love, like a pien of meat placed oe a beep d burning ooala 

Va». Koble nr, 1 am only a weak wonaa 

SmiuffL 'Diat ia juat why 1 don't intend murdering you. 

Foe. Why, then, do you putaue met Do you aeek my Jewela t 

iSwpirfk. No, I only aeek to gain your affeetione. 

At this point the frightened Vaaanta-aena discoran that ahe is 
close to daru-datta's hooae. He ia not only loved by her, bnt 
gnatJy respected as a man of hononr, and nnder oover of tho 
evening darkness, now supposed to have supervened, she slips 
into the courtyard of hii hoose by a lideMfoor, and hides beraelf. 
A ooffipaeioo who is with the king’s brother now cooniels hist to 
desist from tbllowiog her by remarking^ 

An elephant io bound by a dain, 

A home is curbed a bridle and rein; 

But a woman ia only hold by beg- bewt— 

If you can't bold that, you bad belter depnil. 

Samatbanaka, however, forcea bis way into Caru-datta’s faonu, 
and there finding Caro-datts’i friend and compauion, Mnitoeya, 
thus addresses him 

l^ike this mesaage to ^iru.—yasaata-eeak ioves you, and baa 
taken refuge in your houaa If yoa will deliver bnr up, you aboil be 
rewarded by my everlastoig frieoddiip; if not, 1 shall remtiin yoar 
enemy till death. Give this memags, ao tbat I may hear you from 
the neighbouring terrace; rvfuee to my exactly what I hove told you 
ond I will crush your head ta I would a wood-apple beneath a door. 

He then leaves the stage. 

Maitreya accordingly delivers the meesage. Soon afterwards 
1 We shall sometimes spaak of him as the king'i brother. 
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the heroine Veunte-eenS ventarae into the preunee of dan- 
datta, aika pardon for intruding into hie home, reqnerte him to 
take charge of a golden eaaket containing her omamenta aa a 
deposit Mt in trust, and aolicita hie friend's escort back to her 
own house. 

Mutieya is too mnch alarmed to accompany her, so Caru>datta 
himself escorts Vasanta-sena home. 

So far is so epitome of the first act. 

At the commencement of the second act a gambler is introdneed 
running away from the keeperofagaming-hoase named Mfithnia, 
and another gambler, to whom the fint gambler baa lost money, 
wbo are both pnrsaing him. 

Ill GatklAer. The msKtcr of the tables and the gamaster are at my 
heels; how can I sscapo themt Hero k an empty temple; 1 will enter 
it walking backwards, und prstsnd to bs its idol 

Jfotiiitm. Ilu! tbrts! stopUiisfl A gambler bee lost ten Burai^ 
and is nuDoiog ulT witliout psylng. him, step him! 

sad GaaitUff. Ks hs« rnn as far ae this pninl; l>ut hea« tha track 
is lost 

Hath. Ah 1 I EOS, the footsteps sre reremed ; tbs rogue has walked 
baokwards iotu tliis temple whidi has im image in it 

They enter and moke agns to each other on discovering the 
object of their search, wbo pieteods to be an idol fixed on a 
pedestal. 

2 nd tiOJiiWer. Is this a wooden image, I wonder! 

Math. No, no, it must be mode of stone, 1 think. (iSki ssyinp, they 
^lake and piiieli him.) Never mind, sit wo down here and pky out 
our game. [Thiy (umtnmer ptayiity.) 

itt Oambltr. {Still artinglheiaoift, but loakmg m and vUh 
Ttttrainiiig hit rndt lojoin iniktgtmt — Aade.) Hie nttliog of dice is 
ss tantalising to a jiennileit man ae tfae sound of drums to a dethroned 
monarch; verily, it is sweet is the nuto of a nigbtiagala 
snef Gamblgr. Hm throw is mine, the throw is mine I 
Math. No, DO, it is mine, I uj. 

Ilf Oamiltr. {Forgetting hivudj aadjmpwg of fits yxderiof.) Ke^ 
I tell you it is mine. 

2 nd Gaathter. \Pe’re caught jum! 

Math, Yea, rascal, you're caught at la^; hand over the Suvarnaa 
id Oamiler. Worthy sir, TD pay them in good time. 
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lUtOu Hud th«a o?«r thii nrj &iaut«> I mj. (fiXy bmU Urn.) 

lit OamUer. (itidt to znd m ptj yoa half if joa will 

forgira me the rest. 

and Gamhler. Agreed. 

let GamUir. (Xnde to Math.) m give fou security fur half if 
you will let me off the other half. 

Uiih. Agreed. 

i«i Gambler. Then good morning to yon, ein, I'm off. 

Math. Hullo! stop there, where are you going so fast; hand over 
the money. 

Iff G'wiiiier. See here, my good aire, one has taken security for 
half, ud tlie other has let me off aitoUtw b^f. Isn't it clear I have 
nothing to pay. 

Math. No, no, my fine fellow; my naine ia Huthura, and I'm not 
such a fool as you take me for. Don’t auppone I'm going to he cheated 
out of my ten Suvarnaa in this way. Hud them over, you sooundreL 

Upon that they set to work beating the unfortunate gambler, 
whose OTiQS for help briog another gamester who happens to be 
paeaiog to hii rescue. A general scoSe now takes place, and in 
the midst of the confusion the first gambler eseapea. Id bis flight 
he comes to the house of Vasante'sena, and findin^gthe door open, 
rnsbee in. Vasanta^eena inquires who he b and what he wuta. 
He then recites his etory, and makes known to her that having 
been once in the service of OjLni>dBtta. end having been discharged 
by him on account of bis reduced circnmetuncee, be hse been 
driven to eeek a livelihood by gambling. The meution of Oam- 
datta at once secures Vasaota-eena’s aid, and the puraneys having 
now tracked their fugitive to the door of her bouse, she lendi 
them out a jewelled bracelet which satisfies their demands, and 
they retire. The gambler espressee the deepest gratitude, hopes 
in return to be of nee to Vaaenta-eenu at some future time, ud 
announces his intention of abudoning hia diareputable mode of 
life end becoming a Uoddhist meodicut 

The third act opens with a scene inude (^ru-datta's bouse. The 
time ia SQppoeed to be night, Can>>datts and Maitreya are absent 
at a concert. A servant is preparing their sleepingKiouches, and 
commences talking to himself thus:— 

A good master who is kind to bis eervanto, even though he be poor, 
is their delight; while a harsh fellow who it always finding fault ud 
has nothing but his mon^ to be proud of, U a perpetual torment from 
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■oningtoni^t WoD, mil! OMOut ihor utton; uoioui’t bo 
kopt Mt of 0 Sold of com, ond o bob odoo oddicted (0 imUmf 
eoa't bo mdneod to loom off. IC 7 leod Boit» hu goM to 0 ecMori 
I Boot omit bii rotun; oo I bbj ot wtll (okt 0 b^ in tbo boIL 

Metawbile onid UoitroTo coat* bi^, and the aarraat 

ddiTen VaaoBta-aenS’* golden oartet, aajmg that it ii hia tin to 
take eharge of it b^ night. Thaj now He down. 

MoiL Are you alaapy I 

(W Yaa; 

I faal inoeoataot ilaap, with abodowy fcno 
Yiawkaaa and woywoid, ercop oooaa ay bmr 
And weigh ay eyalida down; bar aoft oppmMh 
la like Uaeoy'a admiiea. lAidi atrongar grow*, 

Till it hM nwaearad oil oor (oeultiaa, 

And life ia loA in blank caeonaeioiuuB, 

The whole houehold ia aoon boriad ia alomber, when a thief 
named ^omlaka ii aeon to approach. 

Bit aolUoqoy, whila he pnweedi to acoompliih hii design of 
breaking into the boaie, it onrioot, aa ibowing that on Indian 
bugUr'i mode of operation ia anoint tioea differed my little 
from that now in faahioo. Horeorer, it appear* that the whole 
practice of hooiebiealciiig wai catrwd on by profasaional aitiita 
aooordiog to certain fixed rolet end prindplei, which a master ol 
the science, named Yogaii^t, had embodied in a kind of‘Thierwf 
Manual' for the better tiaining of hii diacdpiei. It is evident, 
too, tbit the fraternity of thievea, borglan, and rognie bad a 
■pecial preiiding Deity and lotion in India, znocb in the lama 
way aa in ancient Greece and Rome 

It may be noted alao, aa atill more cnriooa, that the partienlar 
boTglar here introdooed ii repreaeated aa a Brahman, that he ii 
made to apeak the learned iaaguge, Ssnakyit, and to display 
acqaaintance with Sanakiit litenttare, while all the aabordinate 
oharactera in Indian dtamaa, inclading women of rank, are repre- 
aented u apetking one or other of fte provincial dialeete ciUed 
Pi^qit. Hare ia part of the bniglar'a aoliloqny;— 

I tdvanoe oieeping itealthily along the ground, like a anake wrig^g 
onl of ita worn-oat akin, making a path for my (^nrationa by the ahetr 
fora of my aoiantifio eiift, and artfully ooottneting an qwdag jnat 
big anoogb to admit my body with aua. 
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Hue frindljr nigfit whidi oom »1I th« lUn 
With • thick eoct of ilirkiw. ^ the put 
Of * kind aothcri •hroodinf mt, hu wn, 

Whow nlour ii d^iUjid in nifht Mudii 
ITpea Bj neighbonn, nnd vWm cnlp dnkd 
!■ to be ponnoed apon bj wetobaeo. 

Good! I here Bede a bole in the gerden-wall, and am now in the 
nidit of the pranieec. Now for an ettedt on the four walli of the 
bouae itielf. 

Men call thii oeenpaticB mean, whioh tbriru 
Bp triumphing o'er lU^iing enamua 
Thii, laj thep, ie not ehtmlip bat burglarp; 

But better fu reproach with independenoet 
Than cringing aerriM without Hbertp: 

And did not Aiwatthanan long ago 
Oerpoww in night^ttiek hii clambering foe I * 

Then ftillowi a little of the bnrglar'e plain pioce:— 

Where ehall 1 make mp breach t Ah i bere’e a nt-hole—thu ii the 
verp thing we diaeiplee of the god Skaada bail u tbe beat guide to 
our operatiooi, and tbe but omen of aaecaat. Uere^ than, 1 nmat 
begin mp emratlun, that'e oleu; but bow ihall 1 prooeadt lie 
golden • epeared god bw tanght four mothode of a breach, 

namelp,—palling out baked brieke, cutting tbroogfa nnbekad oue; 
tanking a mod wall with water, end boring tiirou^ ooe made of wood. 
lUe wall ie erideatlp of bekod briok^ eo thep muat be pulled out. 
Now for the chape of tbe hole. It muft be carred aooording to coma 
orthodox pattern—Shall it be like a lotualdosaom, tbe cun, a crecoant, 
a lake, a triangle, or a jar 1 I mutt do it dererlp, eo that lo'monow 
morning people map look at mp handiwork wiUi wonder, and cap to 
cadi otW, ‘None bst a ckiUod arliet oauU have done tbic I ’ Ike jar- 
abape lookt bert in a wall of baked bii^ Be it > 0 ; now, then, to 
work I Bevarenoe to the goldeo-cpeared god, Kirttikepa, the girw of 
all boona 1 Bererenoe to Yogidiipa, wboee ehirf dicciple I am, and 


> lUi in nn allucion to Kirttikepa or Skasde. Tbe God of Wu 
waa the patron of bur^tri, probablp from the fact that excBTationc, 
mining operationa, and the making of hreaohaa in wallc are oftan 
rcaortad to in Bcatam wirfcre u in the preesot dap. Profemor E. 
H. W^laon atatea that Bodaa thierea worihip tome of the focme of 
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iri» WM10 pleued with hii papil thtt ht pm me • magieal pigment, 
which, when eprecid over my body, pmenti eny police-officer bom 
cetching eight of me end eny weeponi from hsrming my limbe Ah I 
whet e pity I I here forgotten my meejuriog-liiie. Never mind, I 
cen uee my Brohmenicel eord—e meet eerviceeble implement to ell 
Brehmeae, eepedelly to men of my {mfee^n. It eervee to meemre 
e wall, or to throw nnnd OTnemente whi^ hove to be drawn frmn their 
pieces, or to lift the letch of e door, or to bind up one's finger when 
bitten by ineeots or enelcee. And now to commooce measuring. 
Good! the bole is exactly the ri^t eue ; <m]y one brick lemems! Ah ! 
botheration ! I am bitten e snake; I must bind up my finger end 
apply the antidote; that's the only core. Now I am all right again. 
Let me first peep in. Wbetl a lightgleams somewhere I Nevermind! 
the breach being pnrfeet, 1 must creep in. Bevesence to Kiirtlikeya! 
Row now 1 two men asleep I Are they really asleep, or only Khammingl 
If they arc shamming, they won’t bear the glimmer of this lamp when 
pissed over their faces; they ore fast asleep, I believe; their breathing 
ii regular; tlieir eyes are firmly closed, their joints are all rekzed, 
and their limbe protrude beyond the bed. Whet have wc herel Ilere 
on taboun, e lute, flutes, end books; why, I must have broken Into 
the house of a daneing-maater; 1 took it for the mAniion of a mu of 
rank. 1 had hotter be off. 

Maitr^ here colls ont in his ile^p— 

Master, I am afraid some thief ie breaking into the house; Uke you 
charge of the golden casket 

SarvU. What! doeeheaeo met Shall I have to kill him 1 No, no, 
it’s all right; bo’s only dreaming and talking in bis sleep. But sure 
enough, he bos hold of a casket (d jewela wrapped up in m old bathing- 
dreee. Very good I I will relieve him of his burden; but no, it’s a 
ihame to take the only thing the poor creature mems to possees; so 
I’ll be off withoat more ado. 

jlfatV. My good friend, if you won’t take the casket^ may you incur 
the curse of disappointiDg the irishee of s cow ud of a Btahmu. 

Satvil The wishes of a cow and a Biibrnu I These ere mudi too 
itered to he opposed; so take the casket I must 

Accordingly he helps Umseif to the oaaket, and proceeds to 
make good his eecape. 

The n<w he makes in going out roneee it* inmates, end they 
diioover that the house has been robbed. (^rn«datta is greatly 
shocked at the loss of ’Vtsanta-Bena’s casket, which had been 
dopoMtad with him in trust. He has only one valnable thing left 
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—a necklace or string of jevels fwming part of the prirate pro- 
pertf of his wife. This he sends by Maitrejpa to Vasanto-sena as 
a substitute for the casket. 

The fourth act commences with a scene in VnsantB'Senii's house. 
The burgl.ir f^rrilaka is seen to ^ipmacb, bat this time with no 
bnrglariods designs. It appears that he is in lore with Vasantu- 
senii’s slave-girl, and hopes to pnrcbaae bar freedum by offering 
as a ransom the stoien casket of jeweis, being of course ignorant 
that he is offering it to its owner. 

.\8 he advances towards the boose, he thus soUIoqnises 
1 have brought lilome and censun on the iiiglit, 

I've Uiumphei] over slumber, and deRoil 
I'lio vigil.incc of royal watchmen, now 
I imiteto tlin moun, win whon the night 
la eloKing. quickly pnlett beneath the niys 
Of Uie (iseendiiig non, nnil bhlm liimKcir. 

I tremble, or I run, or stand iwido. 

Or seek <loltvcnm(» by a hundred sliifia. 

If haply fiom Iwlilixl some burrinl Kte)> 

Apponrs to truck me, or n passer-by 
(Jnsla but 11 gliince upon me; every one 
Is viewed by me suBpicksudy, for thus 
A guilty CQiiseionee mskes n inao n oowsrd. 

AffrighUining biia wHii hie unrighteous deeds. 

On reaching the house, be sees the oigect of his affections—the 
female-slave of Vosanta-sena. lie presents her with the casket, 
and begs her to take it to her mietress, and request in retnni 
freedom from further service. Hie eervaot-girl, on seeing the 
casket, recognises the ornaments as belonging to hnr mistress. 
She then repmschee her lover, who is fiirced to confess how th^ 
came into his pnssession, and to explain that they were stolen 
entirely out of love fur her. The altercation which ensues leads 
him to moke some very dispareging remarks on the female sex 
generally. Tlere is a specimen of bie esperities, which are some¬ 
what softened down in the tnnalation:— 

A woman will for money smile or weep 
According to your will; sho makes a man 
Put trust in her, hut trusts him not herself. 

Women ore as inoonstant as the waves 
Of ocean, their affection is oe fugitive 
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Ab stTMk of nniet glow apon i oloud. 

elisg with e^er fondnea to the man 
Tfho yWldB them wealth, whidi the; aqneen out like eap 
Out of a joie; plant, and tiien the; leaTe him. 

Thenfore are men thought tooli^ who confide 
In women and in fortune for their windings 
Are like the soils of seipei^ a;mph% insidioua 
Weil ia it add, ;oa cannot alter natnn; 

The lotus grows not on the mountain-top, 

Asase refuse to beer a hone's burden, 

He who BOWS barla; nape not fields of rice; 

Do what ;ou will, a womac will be woman. 

After other still more canstie aapeniona, the thief ^rvilaka 
and hia lorer maka np their dlfierencea, and it is agreed between 
them that the onl; wa; ont of the difiEcnlt; is for him to take the 
eaaket to VaBantn-aeni, aa if he wen a meBaenger inm Carn-datta, 
aent to restore her property. This he does; and Vasanta-sena, 
who, unknown to the loren, has orerbeard their oonrersation, 
aitoiuahea darnlaka b; netting her abre-girl free, and permitting 
her to become his wife; thus afibr^ng a practical refutation of 
hie charge againat women of aelSahneas and want of generoeity. 

Soon after the departure of the lorera an attendant annonncea 
the arriral of a Brahman from (^m-datta. This turns ont to be 
Maitreya, who is honoured ao introduction into the private 
garden attached to the inner apartments of Vasanta-senu’e honee. 
His passage through the courts of the mansion, no less than seren 
in number, ie made an occasion for describing tbe interior of the 
splendid residence which a Hindu lad; of wealth and fashion might 
be snpposed, allowing for a little ]fia; of the imagination, to 
oeenp;. 

The description afToide a iteiking picture of Indian life and 
manners, which to this da; are not greatl; changed. The account 
of tbe conrtjards will remind thoee who have aeen Pompeii of 
some of the houses there, and will iilnstrato the now nnlTersall; 
received opinion of the common oripn of Hindus, Greeks, and 
Bomina Of conrae the object of Mutre;8'B visit to Vaaanta-sena 
is to confess the loss of the eaaket, and to request her acceptance 
of tire string of jewels from Caru-datta as a compensation. The 
good man in hii simplimt; expects that she will politel; decline 
the oostl; preemit tendered Caru«datta as a anbstitnte for her 
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»' lesi raluable casket of oroameota; but, to his sorprise and 
iggurt, abe eagerly accepts the proffered compensation, and dls- 
Dusee him with a few complimentarj words, intending, however, 
ts it afterwards appears, to make the acceptance of darn-datta’i 
xmpensation an excnse for goirtg in perata to his honse, that she 
may see him once again and restore to him with her own hand 
both the necklace and casket. 

The fifth act opens with a scene in Cara-detta's garden. A 
heavy thunderstorm is supposed to be gathering, when Maitr^a 
enters, salutes Ouru-datta, and mforms him of the particulars of 
bis interview with Vasanta-semi. The rain now begins to descend 
in torrents, when a servnnt arrivea to announce that Vaianta-sen.! 
is waiting ontside. On hearing this, Maitn^a says;— 

Wbat can she liave come fort Oh I I know wliat she wants. She 
mnsiilcm tlir casket wovtii more than Um necklace iif jewels, and so sbe 
wants to get the balance out of you. 

&iru^Ialln. Then she sluiil go awny satisfied. 

Meanwhile some delay oecors in admitting VasantMena, which 
is nisde an occasion for introdneing a diak^e between her and 
her attendant, in the course of which they are made to describe 
very poetically the grandeur of the approaching storm, tbe sodden 
acoumnlatioti of dense mosses of threatening clouds, the incresiing 
gloom followed by portentous darkness, the terrific rolling of 
thunder, the blaxe of lilLnding lightning, the sndden outburst of 
rain, as if the very clouds themselves wem fbUing, and tbe effect 
of all this upon tbe animals, some of which, such ss tbe peacocks 
and storks, welcome tbe strife of elementa with tbeir shrillest cries 
In her descriptions of the ecene, Vuenta-BeDa speaks Sanskrit, 
which is quite an unusual circumsburce, sad au evidence uf her 
superior education—(no good sign, however, according to Eastern 
ideas)—the female characters in Indian dramas being supposed 
to be incapable of speaking anything but the ordinary provincial 
Prakrit^ Vasanta-senii is ultimately admitted to tbe presence of 

^ There is a suitableness in this, however, when k is remembered that 
Prakfit words ore to Sanskrit what Italian is to LsiUn. Hoith con- 
Bonants are often softened off and compound ones are simplified. 
Fiombo certainly comes more suitably from female lipa than plnmbnm, 
nnd Sa-undaliKhan SakuntalL 
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duru-diittft, and before retnrniup' tbe necklace proctisea a little 
playful deception upon him aa a aet-off uf'ainat that tried upon 
heraeJf. She pretenda that the atriug of pearls sent to her by 
Caru-datta has been accidentally lort by her; she therefore pro¬ 
duces a casket which ahe be^ him to accept in ita place. Q'bis, 
of course, turns out to be the identical casket which the thief bad 
carried olf from 6'ira‘datU's house, tu the end, the whole natter 
is explaine< 1 , and both casket and nerklnoe are given over to Caru- 
datta, and the storm having now increased in violence, Vasanta- 
eenfi, to her great delight, is oUigeil to occi'pt the shnlter of his 
roof and is conducl.ed to Itis private apartments. This brings five 
acts of the dratnii to a closi'. 

At the connnencement of the mxlh not Vosanta-sena is sup])osnl 
to bo at Caru-datta’s house iroitiug for a covered carriage which is 
to convey her away. While the vehicle is iwjniring, (^firu-datta's 
child, a little bo}', comes into the room wilb u toy-cart made of 
clay. He uppeuri to bo crying, and an attendant explains that 
his tears are caused by certain cliildUh troubles conuHCtsd with 
his clay-cart, which has ceased to ple«wt> him since Iiis happening 
to see ono made of gold belonging to a iieighboui’'N ehild. Upon 
this, Vasatit».-sena takes off her jewelloi ornnuients, places them 
in the clu^'-cart., and tells the child to purchase a goldon cart with 
the value of the jewels as n present from herself. While this is 
going on, the carriage which is to convey her away is brought up 
to the door, but is driven olT Dgsin to fetch some cushiuus uoci- 
dentally forgotten by the driver. Meanwhile au empty carriage 
belonging to Hornsthfinaka—the worthless brother-in-law of the 
king—which is on its way to meet him at an appointed place in 
a certain garden called Fuslipe-kmndaka, liappens to stop for a 
momeul, impeded by some obstm^ou in the road close to the door 
of Cfirn-datta's house. Vasanta-sena having been told that Caru- 
datta's carriage is ready and wuting lor her, goes suddenly out 
and jump by mistake into the carriage of the man who is most 
hateful to her, and the very mao who ia reprusented as persecuting 
her by his attentions in the fint act. The driver of the empty 
vehicle, quite uuaware of the posaeuger he has suddenly received, 
and raiding the road now clear before him, drives ou to meet his 
master. Soon afterwards the empty caiTiago of duru-datta is 
brought to the door, and iu ownecrion with this iocident an im¬ 
portant pit of the underplot of the drama is then introduced. 
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The seventh act continues this underplot, which, although in¬ 
geniously interwoven with the mam action of the drama, is not 
snfficiently interesting to be worth following out in this epitome. 

'flieeightli net commences with aaceneintbe I'ushpo-karaiidaka 
garden. Our old friend the gambler of the sucoud sot, who has 
abjured his evil ways and is now convertod into a Sratmii.ia or 
Buddhist mendicant, appears with a wet garment in his hand, 
lie begins hia soliloquy \Yith same reraea, of which the following 
is a slightly amplilied translation:— 

Hear me, ye foolish, I implore— 

Make KoicUty your only store; 

Be satixfic'l with acagie fan; 

Of grcp<] and glnttony liowuie; 
tiliuii slumber, pructixe luenbrataon, 

Sound Uiu deep gong of lueditation. 

Itextrsiii your appetites with seal, 
liot not tIiCK' thieves your uioril ahul; 

Be m’CT ttoiing it anew. 

And keep eternity in view. 

Live ever thus, like tne, luislorcly, 

And Iw tiio lioiiu- of Yirtuo merely. 

Kill your hve si uxee, murder Ihen 
Women and all immoral men. 

Whoever has slain tbe'iu) evils seven 
Has SU1 ed ltim8<df, and goen to heaven; 

Kur think by shaven face and Imad 
To prove your njipetites are dead; 

Who shears his head and not his besrt 
Is an ascetic, but in port; 

Bnt he whoso heart is closely lopind 
Has also head and visage cropped 

Be then proceeds with his soliloquy thos:— 

My tattered garment is now properly dyod of areddisb-ycllow colour. 
I will just slip into this garden bolongtog to tlio king's brothor-in-taw, 
wasli my clothes in the lake^ and then make off as fast os I can. 

(A voice hcliind.) Iloilo! there! you wretch of amendioant, stop, stop 

Mendicanl. Woe's mo I here ii tbo lun^s brother bimBolf coming. 
A poor mendicant once offended him, so now whenever he sees another 
like me, be slits his noee and drags him away like an ox. Where shall 
I t4dce refuge 1 None but the venerated Buddha can be my protector. 
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Sai^sthoD&kii, the kin^'a Iffother-io-lew, now enters the garden, 
and laying hold of the Inckleas mendicant, commences heating him. 
A companion of Samsthrinaka, howerer, here interposes, and begs 
that the mendicant may be released. 

Somsthrinaka then says:— 

I will let him go on one condition, ria, that he removen all the mnd 
from this pool without distnriuiig the water, or elae colloetR all the clear 
water in a hoop and tlicn throws the mnd away. 

After some wrangling, and a good dc^ of nonsense of this sort, 
spoken by the king's brother, the mendicant is allowed to make off. 
NeTeitheless, he atill hangs about the precincts of the garden. In 
the meantime tlie carriage contAining VnsaiiUi-senri approaches. 

Hatiiflh. (I'l hit 'vni'paAK'K). M’hal o’doidt is it? lliat driver of 
mine, Slimvitnika, w.is onUred to bo boro sluup with the carringc, and 
hsannt yet avn'v'ed. I uu dying with hunger; it is midday, and one 
eannot stir ii ttef on foot; the sun is in mul-sky, eml cun no moro be 
looked at than on angry ape; the ground is as juvri hod as the face of 
Gaudhiirl when her hundred sons were shun; the birds seek shdter 
among the branches; men penting with beat hide theaiM'IvrH from the 
sun’s rays us well os tlioy can in Ibe recexst* of their housea Bliall I 
give you ii sung to while away ibe tiiue? My voirii is in first-rate con¬ 
dition, for 1 keep it so with asafiettda, cumin-soed, eypenis, urris-root, 
treuclo fltid ginger, {ainui) 

The driver Sthdvaraka now entm witli the carnage containing 
Vasanto-senii. 

SttiHtIh. {nmliuuit.) Oil ! here is the carriage at last, 

On seeing it he is about to jump into the vehicle, but starts 
back in alarm, declaring that either a thief or a witch is inaide. 
In the end be recognizee VaButn'Senu, and in hie delight at having 
secured the object of hie affection, kneels at her feet, in the uttitnde 
of a lover. She is at first terrified at the mistake she hae made, 
then in her anger and scorn spams him with her foot. This die* 
dainful treatment so enii^s the king’s brother>in>law that he 
resolves to kill her on the spot He tries first to induce his com¬ 
panion to put her to death, bnt he will not listen to so scandalons 
a proposal. Stopping his eara, he says:— 

What I kill a woman, innocent and young, 

Oar city’s ornament I wee I to perpetrate 
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A deed eo foul, who uwld tmuport mj sod 
Across the strwm that bounds the other world 1 
Saiiirtk. NcTer fear. I’U make jou a rdt to earrj ]rou serotK, 

To this hie companion replies, quoting with a little alteration 
from llanu:'— 

'II 10 h<':ivm and all ten qnartera of the aky, 

'Ibr moon, the light-ercating ano, the winds, 

'iliis I'urtli, the spirtts of the dead, die god 
Of and the inner anal itadf, 

\Vitii(‘>-' mim’s aotioua, be they good or faiul, 

I!anci'i>l I 1 C 1 ' iiiiiicr a cloth, then, and kill her under a cover. 

His asEQuiuto reuiainiiig 6rm in kia indiguant rernial to have 
any hand in tho crime, iiiamstlifuinka i>ext tries first by Wibes and 
then by threats to force the driver Stkavaraka to do the deed 
for him. 

S'iiiihIIi. Ktliiiviiraka, rny gooil fellow, 1 will give yon golden bracelets; 
1 will place yon un a golden seat; you shall eat all Uie duiotiee from 
ny table; you shall lie diief of all my eervaata, inly do aa 1 bid yon. 
Hfli'n'' What nisi your cnmjnaodst 
fiuiiM. Kill Yasimta«oui 

Sthiiii, Niiy, liv; forgive ber, sir; her conitag hither was ny fault; 
1 brmiglil lini- here in dm carriage ty inirteke 
Sd'imlh, Du as 1 ccnniaund you. Ant Inotyow nustorl 
Stlitie. Vuu aro Blaster of my body, bat not of ny morality. PardoB 
me, sir, I daru not uimmit such a crime. 

Saiiwlli. WLyl What am you aft^ of I 
St/tiv. Of futurity. 

Savigth. f\)turityf Who is he I 

Sthav. The certain issue of onr good and evil deeds. 

SafiitUt. Then you won’t murder her I [Begau bailiTif kirn.) 

Stlins. Beat me or kill me, I sriU not commit such a crima 

Sunstbiiiiaka’s compaiuon now ioteifeni and says:— 

Stbavaraka says well, he new a alave 
Is poor and lowly in conditkai, bi^ 

Hopes for reward hereafter, not so tboee 


' Bee page zSo. 
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Wlso prosper in their wicked Actions here, 

Dcstroction wails them in Another spliere. 

Unequal fortune niukuK jon hcK the lord, 

Anil him the sIatp, but Utore % maj bn invorted, 
lie to a lord und ym to shee conm*il«d. 

Siiitalli. What Ajiairof otwardiv! One of tlmnis afraid of liijuatice, 
and tliu otlier of Futurity. Will, I'm a kin^e lirutber-in-biw, and fear 
no one. lie ulT out of my tray, ynn cuii of a aUve. 

The sinve RthavnrokA then rotroots. 'llic kio^'jt brother, by 
pretending thut the proposni to kill VAKAQtu-!seii:i wus only a joke, 
und by putting on a show of great Aftt^um for liar, rids himsell' 
next of his comimnion, who would otherwise Iiato defended hor. 
lie then strangles Vasonta-sena. Soon afterwards his cuiupanion 
and the driver of the oarruge, uoable to repress tlioir fears for her 
safety, return and find her apparently dead. Tlio king's brother* 
indaw )iorrili(‘a them by confessitig that b« has murdered her. 
After Tiiuch ungry ultercntlon they leave hiia lie then covers up 
the body with suiiie leaves, and resolves to go barure a Judge 
nod acRuse (Viru-datta of lutviug uiunlereil Vu.sunta*ite»ri for the 
sake Ilf her cosily omanieuta. Meanwhile Uio Ituddhiat mendi¬ 
cant, having washed his garments, retaros into the garden and 
finds the body under a heap of leavee. He Kpriukles water on the 
face, and VasantO'Senri revives. He is duligkted to have the power 
of making somo return to his honefuctress, who formerly delivered 
him from the rapacity of the goming-boase keefier. He therefore 
does all he cau to restore animation, and liaviug at last succeeded, 
places her in a neighbouring convent to recover. 

The nintli act. opens witli a scone in a court of justice. Tlie 
judge before tuking his seat scdiloquises thns;— 

Uow difficult our task! to scaixii the hoart. 

To sift false charges, and cluit troth! 

A judge must bo well read in books of law. 

Well skiLed in tradcing crime, oble to speak 
Witli eloquence, not easily nmde ugiy, 
llolding the scules hnpArtially between 
Friends, kindred and o^iononta; a protector 
Of weuk and feeble men, a pusnlier 
Of knaves ; not covetous, having a heart 
Intent on truth and justice i not pronouncing 
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Jadgment in any case until the (acts 

Are duly weighed, then shiekting the condemned 

From the lung's wrath, and loving domenny, 

Samstbunaka, the king’s brother, now enters in a sumptuous 
dress and makes bis accusation agunet (^rn-datta of having 
mnrdered Yaaanta>scna. It is proved that Vosanta-senil was last 
seen at Curu-datta's house. It is also discovered thut some portions 
of her hair and the marks of her feel remsin b tbo Pusbps'karu;- 
daka garden, which leads to the conclumon th^ her body may have 
been carried oft' by beasta of prey. (^iirn*datta is therefore sum¬ 
moned, and as he enters the court says to himself:— 

The cQurt-houiu IuoIim iui|io«ng; it is like 

A MM whoso watei'K arc tho advocatee 

Doi'p in ugncious thuoght, whoeo waves am meawngerx. 

In cnnstaiit inovcinont hurrying to and fro, 

WhuKi Gitii anil K'retuuiig binbi are viio informen, 

Whnw scrjioiits ain attomiea'-elerin, whose banks 
Are wum hy constant course <d legal action. 

The kmg's brotlier now repeats his aecosation, but the judge 
iSgSot inolinud to believe iu the guilt of (^ini*datta, who indeed 
makes bis innocence doer to the whole eoort. Unhappily, how¬ 
ever, just at this moment his friend Maitreya, who, by Oam-datta’i 
request, is seeking for Vasaula-sena, that he may restore to her the 
jewels she hiui placed in hie little son's day-cart, hears on his road 
of the accusation broogltt against his friend, hurries into the court 
of jnstice, and is so enraged with the king's brother for accusing 
his friend that he strikes him, oud in the struggle which ensues lets 
fall Vasanta-senii’s Jewels It is admitted that these ornaments are 
being brought from duru-dattu's bouse, and this is thooght to be 
conclusive evidence of his guilt. As a Brahman be cannot legally 
be put to death;' but the kbg is a tynnt, and although the judge 
recommends banishment as the proper punishment under the cir- 
eumstances, the king pronounces his sentence thus:— 

Let Yaiuinta^entl'B ornaments be hung lovod Carudatts's neck ; let 
him be led by the beat of drums to the aouthem comotery, bearing his 
own stake, and there let him be put to death. 


’ Menu is very precise about this; bat hare is a proof that the laws 
of Manu were rather theoretical than ever stoiotly followed. 
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The tenth net iotrodaces the roed leading to the place of execa- 
tion. durn-datta enters bearing the stake,' and attended two 
^ndrdaa or low onteastes, who are sent to act as exeentioners. 

One of the executioners calls oot:— 

Out of tho wa; I out of the waj! Make room for dam-datta. 
Crowned with n jjarland of oleander flowers, and attended bj execu¬ 
tioners, ho appmoches his end like a lamp which has little oil left. 
Now then, halt! beat the drum! Hark ye, good people all! atop and 
listen to the pruolauation of the sentence. ‘This is Curu-datta, son 
of Sagara-datta, who Ktrungloi Vasanta-seoa in the Puahpa-kanu;daku 
garden for the wike of her onuuoents, and was caught with the stolen 
property in his ponseasion; we bare orders to put him to death, that 
othun, may he deturrad from committing a erime which both worlds 
forbid to be perpetrated.' 

diTN. Al.'ta I alas f 

Kven my friends and intimate rompMrs 
I'aee coldly by, (heir faces turned aside 
Or Iiiddcn in thoir Twtmeats; thus it it 
That iu iiToeperify, onr enemies 
Apio^ar like friends, but in advenity 
Those we thought friends behjtve like very foes. 

The picclamation is repeated at interraU on the road to the 
place of executiuo, and some delay is thus occasioned. Meanwhile 
an affecting scene takes place, dam-datta’s little aon is brought 
by Maitreya to bid his father farewell, and the executioner 
permite him to approach. Tie boy con only say, ‘Father! 
Father!’ 

(Wn-dattn enibracee him and says:— 

What shall I give my rob as a memento I 
This sacred cord is all I «ui bestow; 

It is an ornament of Btihmanc^ better 
Than pearls or gdd—the instrument hy which 
Worihip ii paid to gods and anceetors. 

This take, my ton, and wear it for my soke. 

The child then addressing the executioner says:— 

Vile outoaste, where an yon leadii^ my father I 


' The whole scene is veiy carious, and snggestire of a oomparieon 
with the Roman method of ezecotion. 
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dint. Crowned with n gtrUnd, honnitg on ihouldw 
The fetal itake, and deep mi t h iw my heart) 

Hiding mj grief, I haiten to ny graTO 
like TicUm to (he plaoe of Mcridee. 

Eeecu. Call ua not outeastea. AU wicked men, and all who harm 
the good, are the only outcaatea. 

Boy. If you are not outotatee, then why do you kill my father 1 
£zeeu. Tia the king’a order; weare notto Uame. 

Buy. Kill ue inatead, and let my fotber go. 

E^reru. Hather for auch a epeech Ihe long, my boy. 
daru. (hunUiuj into (non and embrating kU dtild). 

Thia ia true weiJth—a ehild’a devoted love— 

A wudUi which rich and poor enjoy alike— 

A balm to aootlio an a^tatcd heart. 

Better than cooling aaodal or 

The child is of course recaored, hot anotiter deliiy is caused by 
Sthdnraka, who drove Vueonts-seDa to Uie garden, and who. as 
eognicant of the real facts, hod been shat op by his guilty master, 
the king's brotl1e^iD•law. Stbiivamkft,ou hearing the noise of the 
procession on its way to the place of execution, coDtrives to escape 
from his prison, and rushing towards the execut ioners, prwlairei 
Cnni-datta's innocence, and hie master'e guilt Unhappily, how> 
ever, just at this juncture his master appears on the scene, and 
declares that iiis servant Stbavaraka, having been imprisoned for 
thieving, is nnworthy of credit, end has made up this accusation 
out of spite and desire for revenge. NatwithsUnding, therefore, 
the servants repeated usBevemtio&B,hiB statemente are disbelieved, 
and his etforts to save (iarn-dotta prove iDriTectnal. The proees* 
alon and crowd now move on to tbe cemetery, and Cfirn-datta's 
condition seems altogether hopeless, wbeo just as he is led to tbe 
stoke,-and the exeentioners ere obont to perform their office, the 
Buddhist mendicant is seen fonnng his way through the crowd, 
leading a woman, who cries ont, ‘ Hold! hold! I am the miserable 
creature for whose sake you are potting him to death.’ This, to 
the astonishment of eveiy one, proves to be Vasanta-senii herself, 
resnscitated and restored to health, through tho instrumentality 
of the mendicant. The executioners immediately release daru- 
datta, and ai the king*! brother>in-hiw in utter confusion and 
teiiOT is ohaerved to be making ofi^ they attempt to seise him. 
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He appears likely to be tom to p^s tbe infuriated crowd; 
but here daru-datta givea a crowning eridenco of tbe generoaitj 
of bis character bjr protecting tbe eillain who bod come to feast 
his eyes on the dying agonies of his rictiin. He is actually, at 
daru'datta's intercession, permitted to make bis escape. The 
play ends in tbe elevation 6'mi-dattB to nmk and honoar, in 
the happiness of both hero and hcnwe, and in tbe promotion 
of the mendicant to the headship of all tbe Vihitrus or Bnddhist 
monasteries. 

1 pass on to the greatest «)f all Indian dramatists, 
Kalidiiaa. He is rcprescntCMl soiiic luttive authorities 
(though on insufBcient grounds) to have lived iit the time 
of a celebrated king, Vikruiiiwlilya, wliusc reign forms the 
starting'point of tbe Hindu era called >SaMrat, begiuniug 
fifty>8even years B.c. This king bud his c.a|iital iu Ujjn* 
yini (Oujcin); be was a great }>atroii of litcruture, and 
Kilidasa is described as one of tlic niuo illustrious men 
called the uiue jewels of his C4»urt. It Is, however, more 
probable that Kulidilsa lived and composed his works 
abont the commencement of the third century.' His woll- 
knowD poems have already bceu noticed at pp 452-454.* 
He only wrote tlircc plays — tbe the Vik- 

ramorvan, and tlic Maknihaynimilra. Of these, the 
^akuuhdii, in seven acts, is by for the most celebrated 

’ Profpunr Ijiwen places Kaltdiaa olioul Uw yuir 250 after Christ. 
Dr. BhiLu Diiji SMigna him to the reign of a Vikiumaditya in the 
sixth century, Kalidiisa probably lived at Ujjayinl, ns be describes 
it with much feeling iu the Megbaduta, uid to this circuipstaace 
may probably lie troced his luppcsnl connection with tbe great Yikra* 
maditya. 

* Besides these, be is said to have writtm a poem called the <SWu- 
Itao^ or Seiu-handka, describing tbe building of Buma’s bridge, and 
written for Pravam-sena, king of IU 4 mir. A work on metres, called 
tbe S'ruta-bodha, is also attributed to him. 'Ihis lost may be by 
another Kalidasa. No doubt many works were ascribed to the greatest 
Indian poet, as to tbe greatest Indias philosopher, SknAatsdiiys, 
which they neither of them wrote. 
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And popular, I have eudeavouted in niy translation 
of this beautiful drama (sixth edition, published by 
W. H. Alleu Ic Co.)* to give some idea of tho merits of a 
work which drew unqualified praise from such a poet as 
Goetlie in the following words (Hr. £. B. Eastwick’s 
translatiou):— 

Wouldst tboii tlio j'oung jear'g blotstoms and tha {niita of ita decline, 
And all by wbicli the noul is ebarmed, enRi|>tunid, fcostod, fed 1 
Wonldst tlidu the earth and heaven itself in <Hie sole name uMobinel 
I name theo, 0 Shlcoontala! and all at once k aeid. 

I merely extract from my own translation of the 
ixxitunfafu two passages. The followtug is the hero 
Dushyautii's dcscriptiou of a peculiar sensation to which 
he confesses himsolf subject, and to which perhaps the 
minds of sensitive poreons, even in Western countries, are 
not altogether strangers (Act V., Translatiou, p. 121);— 

Kot celdom in our happy hour* of ease, 

When thought b> etill, the sight of aunr fair fora, 

Or mournful fall of muetc bnalUng lo«, 

' As every Oricntnlirt knows, Sir W. Joaes was the first to trans¬ 
late the ffakuntnlu, hut he bud only aoeeKs to tlio Bcngiil (Bengali) 
reeoniioo. Two other recensions eiist, one in the north-west (oom- 
monly called the Devaniigtitl) and one in tiio SontL of India. The last 
is the shortest, nnd the Bengal venuon is the longest. The Devanii- 
gari reoonsion, translated by me into English, is gonnrally oonsideivd 
the purest. Nevertbeleas Dr. It. Kscliel in a learned dissertation 
maintains that the palm belong to Uio Bragitli, and it must lie 
admitted that in some cases Ibe Bengal version Bonlnini readings 
which appear more likely to represent the original. Professor Buht- 
lingk's edition of the Devanagart reoenwon is well known. My 
edition of the same recension, with literal translations of the difKcult 
pamagea nud criUcol notes (publishud by Stephen Austin of Hertford), 
is now out of print Dr. C. Burkhaid bis published a new edition 
of this recension with a ueofol voesbulary. A good edition of the 
Bengal recension was prepared in Calcatta by Pandit Prem Cbiindar 
Ibrkabigish, and brought out in i860 under the Buperinlendtmce of 
Profeesor E. B. OowelL 
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Will stir itna^ (uioiei, dtriUlng til the wnl 
With e mTsteriooe eadaeu, tad t Benee 
Of vagae jet earnett longtug. Can it be 
!niat the dim memoiy ct erenta long paft> 

Or friendibipe formed in o^er eUtee of beong, 

Flite like a paming ehadow <^<r tiie epirit t 

Here is a epecimen of the poetical Bimiles which occur 
constantly throughout the drama (Act V., Translation, 
p. 129):’— 

The loftieet treee bend hninUy to the ground 
Beneath the teeming harden of their fruit; 

High in the vernal sky the pregnant ebnde 
Suspend their eUtely oouna, and, hanging low, 

Soatter their sparkling treatnrea o’er the earth ; 

And enoh is true benevolence; the good 
Are never rendered arro^nt by riebea. 

The two Other dramas composed by Kalidfisa arc the 
VUcranorvaii, ‘ Urva£ won by valour,’ and the Milth 
vikdgnimitra, ‘ story of Mslavika and Agnimitra,’ the first 
of whicli is unequalled in poetical beauty by any other 
Indian drama except the «d(nnta}&. The VikravmvaSi 
is in only five acts, and its subject is easily told — 

Ilrraiii, a nymph of heaven-.-Uie bmine of the piece—is carried 
off by a demon, and is rescued fay tbe hero, king Purtiiavu^ who, 
of oouric, falls in love with her. He usual impedimonte arise, caused 
by the inconvenient fact that the kii^ bas a wife already; but in the 
end the nymph is permitted by tbe god Indra to many the mortal 
hero. Subsequently, in coasequecce of a curn, UrviM becomes ueta- 


‘ This verse occurs also in Bbartri.liari IT. 6s. He was the anther 
of 300 moral, political, and eretk venes called Srin-gara^taka, 
and Vairagya^. 

' Yarious editions of this play have been published; one by Lena 
another by myself. By far tbe beet edition is by Dr. BoUensen. 
Frofeesor H, H. Wilson’s spirited verso tianalation is well known. 
A pKie translation was msde I7 FrofessOT E. B. Cowell sad publuhed 
in iSsr. 
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norphowd uto a plut, uid Pur&nTu goes mtd. She is sftsrwsrds 
restored to her proper form through ihe effieeo; of a msgictl gem, 
uid her hnsbend recovers his reason. Th^ are happUy reunited, 
but it is decreed that when Urraira eon ia seen by his father Pururans 
she is to be reealled to heaven. This induces her to conceal the birth 
of her eon Ayus, and to intrust him tor Nome years to tlie care of a 
female ascetic. Accidentally father and sen meet, and UrvasI pre¬ 
pares to leave her husband; hut Indta compassionately revokes the 
decree, and the nymph is permitted to remain on earth ea the hero’s 
second wife 

As to the M^amkagnimiirA, wliieti is also rather a 
short play iu five uets, the excellent Oermau trauslatioti 
of it by Professor Weber of licrlin, published in 1856, 
and the stiholarlike edition published in 1869 by Bhaukur 
P. Pandit of the Dokhan College,' have set at rest the 
vexed question of ite authenticity, by enabling the student 
to compare it with KulitUsa's acknowledged writings. 
So many analogies of thought, style, and diction in tbs 
Molavik^gniraitra have been thus brought to liglit, that 
few con now huvo any doubt about the authorsbi)> of the 
extant drama. According to the statement in ite own 
prologue, it is evidently the veritable production of the 
author of the ^akuiitola and Vikramorvam. Nevertheless, 
ite inferiority to tbc two masterpieces of Ealidaso—not¬ 
withstanding cousidcrable poetical and dramatic merit, 
and great beauty and ^plidty of eiyle—must be ad¬ 
mitted on all bauds. Perhaps this may be accounted for 
by supposing tbc Mfilavikagnimitra to have been Kali¬ 
dasa’s first theatrical composition. Or possibly the scenes 
in which, the dramatic action is laid, afforded the poet 
no opportunity (as in the other two play's) of displaying 
his marvellous powers of describing die beauties of nature 
and the habits of animals in rand aud sylvan retreats. 


^ A pnvious edition wu published el Bonn in 1840 by Dr. 
Tuilberg. 
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Its hero, king Agnimitra, is certainly a more ordinarv 
and strictly human character than the semi-mythical 
Dushyaotu aitd Pururavas, and the same may be said 
of its heroine lilulavikii, as compared with Sakuntala and 
Urvftsl; lint the plots of the three plays resemble each 
other in depending for their interest on the successiiil 
prosecution of love-intrigues under very similar difficulties 
and impediments. 

In (ho kin;; Apiiinitm (non of Piislipniuitrsi, 

founder of tlio S’nn gn dyniwly of Mit;;ndhA kte^x) fMU in lava willi a 
Ijir] named Mfilavilcfi—belonpu;' to the train of Iiix queen J)burin!'i> 
attendantH—from nocidentalljr weing tier |iorteiii An uKiinl, U)e Vidii- 
ahaka u employail as a go-between. un<l nndeitulces to proeuie tLi! king 
a sight of tli« ongiii.'t). It haj^pciut that the prinripnl qiii'eii, IMifivivi, 
has ouused MaUvihri to ho iostructod in niiiw-, singing, iiiiii dancing. 
Uonce in the second n(rt. x sort of concert (Sm-jilu), or trial of skill, is 
airanged, at whicii Milaviks eseeirtaeaTcrydilliciilt part in a purticular 
musicalUme—colled Ibi'Jt/wftya-tojns—with wandorfni Innlliaiicr. This, 
of count-, captivates the king, and <lcstm>'H bis ponce of mind. In spite 
of the oppoxitioii of bin two queens, Dbariiii and Iravutl, and iictwitL- 
standing oliier liindrancee, tie contrives to nurv' on an intiigue with 
Milavikil Kot that lie att«ai|>to tv marry her 3>y unlawful means, nor 
even against the wiehos of bis other wives. Pulygiony is, of couno, 
held to be legitimate in the bousoholil of Oriental Hujas, Thu difiiculty 
consiata in ciniciliKting bis two cpioemt. This, liowavcr, he nontrives in 
the end to accomplish, and tlteir aseoiit to kia xininii with Mulavika ia 
at last obtained. Tn the courec of the plot n or Duddbist 

female mendicant is iutrodnceil, which is rognnled by 1‘rvfuiiior Weber 
as an argument for the antiquity of tho dramiL In tbi- |>rologuo Bhm 
and Saumiila aru meotioned os two poeU, predecoBBors of Kalidasa. 

I here give an example of » wise sentiment from the 
prelude. The stage-maDoger, addressing the audience, 
says:— 

All that ii old is not on that account 
Worthy of praise, nor is a novelty 
By reason of ite newness to he censured. 

' 1 have consulted ProfesMi H. H. Wilson's epitome of the play in 
the appendix to his Hindu Theatre. 
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The wile decide not whti ii good or 

Till the^ have tested merit for themielvei. 

A foolish men trusti to enotWs judgment. 

1 come now to a mote mcnlern Indiau drumatist named 
Bhavahhati and surnamcd ‘whoee voice is 

eloquence.’ His reputation is only second to that of 
Kalidasa. In the prelude to two of his plays be is de¬ 
scribed as the son of a Brahman named Nilaka^tha (bis 
mother being JatukarnT), who was one of the descendants 
of Eafyapa, living in a city called Padma-pura, and a 
follower of the Black Yajur-veda. He is said to have 
been bom somewhere in the district Berar, and to have 
flourished at the court of Yoiovarmuii, who reigned at 
Kanouj (Kanyu'kubja) about ad. 720.' Like Kalidasa, 
he only wrote three plays. These are called the ifilaff- 
mddAam, AfaAd*vfm-<ian<a, and Uuara'rima'iaritaJ 
Of these three the IdalaU-mSdhava, in ten acts, b pe^ 
haps the best known to English Bauskflt subolars. The 
style b more laboured and artifidal than that of Kliidasa’s 
plays, and some of the metres adopted In the versification 
are of that complex kind which bter Hindu poets delight 
to employ for the exhibition of their skill.* In the pre¬ 
lude the poet is guilty of the bad taste of praising hb 
own composition. Its plot, however, ie more interesting 
than that of Kalidasa’s plays; its action b dramatic, and 
its pictures of domestic lii^e and manners are most valuable, 
notwithstanding too free an introduction of the preter¬ 
natural element, from which, as we haTe seen, the Mri<i- 


‘ AoooidingtoPcofMiorlaaaenheUvadaboBttbeTwrrio. Eaoouj, 
now in ruiu, ranks in eotiqoitj next to Ajodk^t. It is sitosted in 
the North-west, on the EAhnadi, ■ bnssh oTthe Qenges, in the distriot 
of Fuiruekibtd. 

* (hriia is lometintii written Contra. 

t Cedabrooke especial^ meniiona the Daadaka metn^ for an aooonut 
of whUi sao page 155 of this voliune. 
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dhakatiba is exceptionally free. Tke stoiy of tlie Jfdlail- 
Madhava lias been veil epitomized bj Colebrooke.’ J 
giVe bere bat a bare outlioe 

Tiro minUten of two n^hbourin^ kiogi have agreed togetber 
priratolj that tbeir ehildna, Midhera aad MalaU, shall in due time 
marrr each other. Uahappilr for the aooompliabmsnt of their project, 
one of the king! require) the father of MalaU to make a match between 
his daughter and an ngly rdd courl-farourite named NandaitL 
minister, fearing to offend the monar^ eoDsenta to sacrifice bis daughter. 
Ueaawhile Madhara is sent to finish his stndies under an old Buddhist 
priestess named Esmandaki, who had been Malati’s nurse^ and who 
oOBtrires that she and Hudhara ahalt meet and fall in lore, though 
they do not at that time make known tbeir iniitnal attaehnant Boon 
afterwarde the king prepares to onforee the marriage of Malati with his 
faroniits Nandsaa The news, when bronght to Malati, makee her 
deapente. Another meeting taken plaoe in Kiimandakl’a garden be¬ 
tween her end her lorer Madhara, who is followsd to the garden by a 
friend, Makarudsk During tbeir interriew a great tumult and torrific 
screams an heard. A tiger has eomped from an iron cage aud spreads 
dertruction eTerywhsTe. Hadayantika, sister of Nandana, happens to 
i« paeuig aad is attacked by the tiger. Madhara and Makanoda both 
rush to the nieua The latter kilfa the animal and thus atm Mods- 
yantika, who is then brought in a half-fainting state into the gardea 
On reoareting she ruturally falis in lore with her preeerver Makaranda 
The two ooaplee are thus brought together, and Miilatl sfflanoes hereelf 
th«a and then to Mddham At Uiie rery moment a msiienger arrires 
to rammon Madayantiki^ Nandanah sister, to be present at Kandana's 
marriage with end another mseseogsr summons Malati herself 

to the king'i pelaee. Hidhara is mad with grief, aud in despair melms 
the extnordinary reeotntion of perriiBiiDg the eid of eril demons by 
going to the cemetery and oSerisg them liriag fleeb, cat off from his 
own body, at food. 'Die eemetery happuiis to be near the temple of the 
awful goddeet (a form of Ihirga), prerided over by a totoeteea 

named Ki^ila-knndala and her preceptor, a terrible nectoinaiieer, 
Aghoia-ghenta. ^ey hare determined on offering eome beautiful 
at a human rietim to the goddma With this object tb^ eerry 
off Malati, before her d^ieitore, while Bileep on a temee^ tod biinging 
bar to tha temple en about to kill ber at Oimnn^'a shrine, when her 
eriie attieot the attention of Madhara, who is at that momeot in the 


> Sea rrofemcT & B. Coweil'a editum of his Emays, roL ii p 123- 
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oemetRT, offering hi* flenh to the demonL He mhtt fonwd, en- 
oonnters the eopceter Aghora^ita, ud iHer t temfic head-toiMid 
fight km* him and reseoee Mileti, who it thu Moted to her {amilj. 
The Temainder ol the itory, occuppng the fiweoBcludmg act*, is todiouil; 
piotiaatod and eearceiy worth {ollowing <mL The preparations for 
Milan's narnage to Kandana go on, and the old priMtoss K&mandakl, 
who faTouTi the union of HMatl with her lorer Madhava, contrives 
that, b/ the king's order, the bridal dree* shall be put on at the very 
temple where her own minirtration* ate eondnrted. nienshspersuadw 
Uakaranda to substitute hioaelf for the hrida He put* on the bridal 
^ess, is taken in prooeiaion to the house of Nandana, and goes through 
the form of being married to him. Handana, diagurted with the 
maecuKne appearance of hi* suppuaed bride, leavee Makatanda in the 
inner epartmenU, thus enabling htm to affeet an utorview with Kan- 
dana's eiiter Uadayaotika—the object of hie own affeetiona Hakaianda 
then make* himself known, and pemadse her to ran away with him to 
the piece where Milatf and Madhava have oonoeeled tbemselvea Hieir 
flight ia discuvered; the king'* guard* are sent in punnit, a great fight 
follows, but Makaranda aaoatod Midhava defeat* hi* opponent*. 
TIm bravery and baodaonie appMrance of the two youthe avert the long'* 
anger, and they are allowed to join their friend* unpuniihed. In the 
nidet of the confuaion, however, Malatl ha* been <BRud off by tb* 
•orcene* Kapala-kundtla in revenge (or toe death of her preceptor 
A^iora-ghants. Madhava ia agun in da^air at this sceond obitocle 
to hi* union, but an old pupil of the prieeteM Xsoaodakl, named 
Sandaminf, who baa aoquired extraardiaary magical powen by her 
opportunely appeue on the aee&a, deliver* Miiati from the 
aotcarcM, and briop about the happy marriage cd HilaU with Madhava 
and of Madayaotiki with Makaranda 

The following deecription of MadbaTa’B fitet interriew 
irith Uilad ie from the fint set— 

One day by owiori^ impelM 
I sought the temple of tbe ged of torn 
nwe I roved to and fra, gknong aroend, 

^ weary with my wandering 1 etood 
(floe* to a pool that brad a ▼•knl trie 


> fkiiiii nnwheii in my raamcB have baw snggmtiil fayFliffaHOt 
H. H. cram's, bat I hava eirfMMnnd to make my own doiw to the 
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In the ooiirt-yard end imianete of the tempi* 

The tree's sweet bWonui wooed n iwerm of beei 
To enll their ooetar; end in idlonest, 

To while ewaj the tim* I laid nv down 
And gftthered roand me *11 the fallen flowera 
To weave e garland, wlmn there usoed forth 
Prom the inlcnor fane a love))' maiil. 

Stately her gait, yet gracefoi a* the banner 
Waved by victonona Ixive c^er {iTOstrate mo)i ; 

Her garb with fitting <mamwite embvllisbed 
Reipoke a ynothfol prineem, her attMidants 
Moved proadly at IweeiDO their noble rank; 

Sha eeamed a Ireaaui; of all the gracei, 

Or Beauty's atore-kooae, where eoUeeted ahone 
A bright aaeembtage of all fnireat thinga 
To frame a perfect form; or rather was ahe 
The very guardian goddtaa of love'* Khrine; 

Or did the great Creator monld har ebmia 
From eome of Natttn’a lovelien tsateriala— 

1%o noon, the lottM^talk, and iwacteit nentar 1 
I looked and in an inatant bolh my eyw 
Beemed bathod with nptoie and my inmoit eoul 
Waa drawn towards W mreusUngly, 
like iron by the iron-loving megDct. 

The other two plays of Bhavurbbuti, called Jifa/id-^^ira- 
Airita and Uttara-rama~canta, form together a dramatic 
version of the story of the second Bams or B&ma*candra, 
as narrated in Vulmiki’s Bamsyana and Ellidasa’s Raghu- 
van^ 

The Afahd-vlra-6ariia,* in seven acts (often quoted iu 
the S&hitya-darpana under the title Vfra-darita), drama¬ 
tizes the history of lUma, the great hero (fnoAd-vfnz), 
as told in the first six Boohs of the RSmayatta, but with 
some variatioDB. 


■ Mr. John Fiekford, one of my former Boden Scholan, aome time 
Profeaaor at Madras, baa made a tranalatum of this play from the 
Cilontt* edition of 1857, and Frafenor H. H. Wilson has given an 
epitome itf it in the appendix to lue Sindfi Theatre. 
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The Author informK ug in the prologue tlut his object in compoeing 
the play wag ‘ to delineate the gentinenl (rnia) of heroism (taro, aee iiot«i 
p. 457) U exhibited in noble ehancters.' The mnrrellouB {mlbhuta) 
eenticoent is aleo said to be depicted, and the style of the action is called 
BharatV The first five acts carry the etory to the commencement of 
the conflict between Kama and Rtiva^ and between his army and the 
Uakshasos ; but no fighting is allowed to take pbioH on the stage, and no 
one it killed before the apeetutora Indn and bis attendant spirits are 
Buppoeed to view the scene from the ahr, and they dcscrihR its progrese 
to the audience; as, for example, the cutting ofi of liuTanu's heads, the 
daughter of the demons, the victory of Itama and mmvery of ISit^ 
Tho geveutli and lait act represents Uio aerial voyage of Kama, 
Lakshmai^a, Bitii, Vibhishapo, and their n>m|anioDB in the oelestial ctr 
Puehpaka (once the property of Kuvi^) from Lunkii batik to Ayodhya. 
As they move tiirough the air, they deeny some of the seenes of tbdr 
previous advenluree, and many poetical descriptions ore here introduced. 
Tho car at one time pusses over the Uapdaka foieitt, and hwo aj>proaehes 
tho BUQ. At length it descends et Ayodhya. Katua aod lAkshmopa 
are rcyunited to Uharata and Satrvghna, and the four brothnre once 
more emlirace each other. Rdma is then conaeemtad king by Vaaishtha 
and Vurutnitra. 

The l/Uara-rduia-iksrita* in seven sets, eoutiuuos the 
nurrativo uud drumatizoa the events dcscrilied in the 
sevciilh Book or Tlttara kaptU of the Riim&yaQa (see 
pp. 337-339)- I give a brief epitome 

R'lmo, when duly crowned et Ayoilbya, seemed likely to enter upon 
a life of quiet enjoyment with hie wife. But dais would nOt have 
eatisSed the Hindu conception of the imposaibility of finding rest in 
this world (oompare p. 412), nor hwmonited with the idea of the 


‘ The word Bhurati may perhape mean amply ‘ language.’ Bat we 
may note here that the Siihitya-darpnqa eoumeratea four kinds of style 
of dramatic action via, 1. Uie KaHHO, vivacioas and graoefnl; 

a. the iSdfttiA or Saiimti, aboundicig in deecriptiont of brave deedi and 
oharaeterited by the marvellous; 3. the AraMafi, sopematural and ter¬ 
rible ; 4. the BharaR, in which the vocal action is mostly in Senakpt 
' The whole of this play ia translated in Profeisor H. H. Wilson's 
Hindfl Theatre. 

* I have ooneulted the Bev. K. U. Benerjea'e article in the' Indian 
Antiquary ’ for 1871. 
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patten man Rama, bom to rafforinf and self-denial. We are first 
informed that the family-priest Vasishtha, having to leave the capital 
for a time to assist at a sacrifice, nltera a few words of parting advice 
to Rama, thus: ' Remember that a king’s real glory consists in his 
people's welfare.’ Rama replies; ‘ I am ready to give up everything, 
happineas, love, pity—even Slta hesself—if needful for my 8ub]ects' 
good.’ In acoordanoe with this iHtnise he employs an emissary (named 
Dunnnkhe) to asoertain the popular r^nion as to hia own treatment 
of his subjects, and is astoniahed to bear from Durmukha that th^ 
^prove all hia conduct but one Uung. They find fault with him for 
having taken heck his wife after ber long residenDe in a stranger’i 
bouee (paranrHit^iata). In short, be ie told that they still gossip and 
talk Rcandal about her and Ravai^ lie aerupnlously eoireet and over¬ 
sensitive Rema, though convinced of hk wife’e fidelity after her cu^ 
miaeion to the fiery ordeal (p. 358), and though ahe ie now likely to 
become a mother, feels himself quite onable to allow the slightest cauis 
of offence to oontinoe among the eitiseia. Tom by contending feelinge, 
he eteals away from his wife, while a^eep, and directs Lokshmaoa to 
■eclnde her aomewbere in the wooda Hus U the first act Anintervai 
of twelve years elapses before the eeoond act, during which time Slta 
ie protected by divine agenoiee. In Uiia interval, too, ber twin ions, 
Kosa and lAva, are bom and entnsted to the oare of Viilmiki, the 
author of the Bamiyaqa, who educates them in bis hermitage. Thfa 
leads to the introduction at the beginning of the second act of Valmiid'i 
ftansa (drawn from him by bis Ma or sorrow on beholding a liird, one 
of a pair, killed by a hunter), quoted from the RAmiiyau (I. iL 18], 
where it is said to lie the first fTioka ever invented. An incident now 
ooonrs which leads Rama to revisit the Da^daka forest, the scene of hia 
former exile. The child of a Btibamn dice suddenly and unaccount¬ 
ably. His body ia laid at Rima'e door. Evidently some national sin ia 
the oauea of such a calamity, and an alirial voice infonna him that an 
awful crime is being peipetnted; for a Rndra, named Sambfika, ii 
practising religiou austerities inetead of confining himself to hii proper 
province of waiting on the twice-bosn (Menu L 91). Rama instantly 
starts for the forest, discovers RambOka in the seorilegionc act, and 
■trikei off bis head. But death by Rioa’i hand confers immortality 
on the SOdra, who appeare as a celestial spirit, and r.h«iiV« Rime for 
the glory and felicity thua obtaiimd. Before returning to Ayodhya, 
Rama is induced to viat the hermitage of Agastya in the woods. Site 
now mppean on the eeene. Bhe is herself invisible to Rama, bat 
■hie to thrill him with emotions by ber touch. Rama’s distraetion 
is dssoribed with great feeling. ‘Whet doee this mm I’ he eaya 
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■bMvmly balm leema pcrared into ay heart; a well-known toneh 
cbeogea m; ineeniil^it; to life. lait Siti, or am I dnemingl’ Thia 
leads on to the lest act of the drama. In the end, hnshand and wife 
are re-unit«d, bat not withont sDpematiual agendee being again am- 
plojed, and not nntil PpthivI, the Earth, who^ it appears, had taken 
charge of Site, restores her to the world. Valmiki then intiodaces 
Kata and Lava to Bama, who raoognina in them his two sons. Uappi- 
ness is once more reetored to the whole CamBy, and tha play cloaea. 

We may note as remarkable that at the beginning of the fourth act 
a dialogoe takes place between two yoong pupile of Valmiki, who are 
delighted hecanae some guaata, having visited tha hermitage, afford 
hope* of a feaat at which fleah meat ia to oonstitnla one of the dishea. 
Manu'a rule (V. 41; aee p. 150 of this v^me) ia dted, wbere^ a 
Madku-parka or offering of honey to a guest ii directed to be accom¬ 
panied with a dish of beef or veal; for cm tbeee oeenaiine honaaholden 
may kill calvaa, bulla, and goata (udtart/arifn iHakotatem m Rohqiitip wi 

Ab a opecimea of the poetry of the play, I here give 
Banui’e description of his love for his wife (umnslated by 
Professor H. H. Wilson) 

Her pretence is ambrosia to my tight; 

Her contact frignnt sendel; her fond arms, 

Twined roand my neck, are a br richer clasp 
Thao costliest gems, sod to my house abe reigns 
The goordion goddees of my fame and fortone. 

Oh I I could never bear again to loto bar. 

Two other well-known pUys, the Hatnavali and the 
ifucfra - rdibhasa (both translated by Professor H. H. 
Wilson), ought to be mentioned. 

The Ratndvalt, at 'jewel-necklace,' is a short play in 
four acts, attributed (like the Miid-^akatika, see p. 475) 
to a royal author, king iSn Harshohdtva} 

> This is probably a different Sri Sar^ from the enthor of the 
NtiAadha or Naitliadliiya (at p, 453). The Naf/iiutnda (see p. 50S), 
a HindS-Buddhist drama, is attributed to the seme eatb<m Hindu 
poets appear to have been in the habit of daUering kinga and great 
men in this way. Profeator E. B. Oowe& it inclined to aaaign the 
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There ie nothing of the eopeinetunl about this drama. It maj be 
called a coined}' in which the characters are all mortal men and women, 
and the incidonta quite domeatic. ‘Die play Lt connected with what 
appenrs to have been a familiar atMy, via, the loves and intrigueR of a 
certab king Urhiyana, and VHMundatltl, u prineeaa of njjayiut Thia 
tale is told in the Kathfi-sarit-ia^ra. Hie king ig there oalletl TJdayana 
(ece the account in Wilson's MsKayii, Dr. ItinU'e edition, 1 . 191), und is 
said to bavo carried off Vueava-datlti, who is there the daugliter of Cavda- 
Dialiiiscna, while in tiic Katnavalisheisilauf^terof Fradyota, and is not 
said to be aprioeeKHof lljjayhii. The same story (along with the stories 
of fiaknntalu and TTrvaii) is alluded to towanls the end of the second act 
of the Miikti-mrulhiivu, and aecordiDg to I’rofessor Wilsob is referred 
to by Kulidiuui in the Megha-diHa when lie speuks of the UilayaMU’kalha 
as frequently recited in Ujjeyini (rene 32). Dr. Nils-Kdward Hull has 
shown in his 1 ‘refitcu to Subandhu's VtljKuia-ilallii that this rumanoe has 
emrccly any feature in rooimon wiUt the Kntniival! story except the 
name of its heroine. 'Ilie plot of tlie Hatnavali n'scuiblss in its lore- 
intrigues tliiit of Uin VikmuMin'uili, MaUvikiigniuitra, di:., and in like 
mannor prosrnU us witli a voluaUo ineiuro of IlindQ manners in 
medieval times, llxi poet seems to have hwl no scruple in borrowiug 
ideas and expressions fruut Kalidasa. Tbe bo^> of tlie piece is generally 
spoken of os ‘ tho Kbg,’ or else as I’alM T'lja/h king of Talea—u country 
or {leople wIiohc capital was Kawhitnhhi. He is Lowever, called 
U'la'iana at the etvl of the first ach and lioforo the play oommnnees 
he U suppQseil to bo already mnnied to His miniater’s 

name is YauyoH'iharngafa or YaffWidiariiyav'i, bis VtdSihaka or jovial 
companion is called Paraidoit'a, and his general /fsinRiiRit. 

The first scene introduces a euriuos doecription of the sports and 
practical jokes practised at the Spring festival (now cnilcd Holl), 
when plays were generally arted, and sUll continue to be performed 
in some parts of India. Sagarika (otberwise called HahvivaR, from 
her jewel-neekloce), a pnnceit of Imnki (Ceylon), is accidentally 
brought to the lung*! court, feiie b love with him, and paints his 
picture. The king is, of eoune, equally struck with her, His queen's 
jealousy is ezdted by the discovery of the picture. She even succeeds 


Niginanda to a poet named Dhisaia, mentioned in the Kavya-prakase, 
while he conjectures that Ba^ the author of the K^mbarl, may 
have written the Hofudvaft, whidi would place the date of this play (•■ 
shows by Dr. Fita-Edward Hall) in the seventh oentuy of our era. 
One native commentetor on the Eavya-ptakwa asserts that Dhavaia 
wrote theAbidwIi 
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in imprisoning SojwrtfcJ and initting fatUn on her (oet, and mote 
than the ordinary im{)ediments threaten to atop the progress of the 
lore-aSair. All difficulties, hoverer, are eventually icmoved, and the 
play ends, as usual, by the king's condKating hia tint wife and gaining 
a second, 

I give one specimen of n sendmeot uttered fay the hero on Iiearing 
of the death of a brave enemy. He says: Mrilgur ioiiya Aiighyo 
ytuyu njiavoA ywruidia-^erai/i torva^aafs/ that n, 

IIow gloriuui ia Uie death of tliat brave miin 
Whoee very enemies applaud his proeess I 

The Mudm-rnkshosa, or ‘ sigDet-riug liaksliaan,' ' ig by 
ViiiiidM-datta, Aud is a polilicd drama in eevuii acts, 
attributed to the twelftii ceutory. 

lliiB piny is eotewui-Uiy ns intnidadng the veil known (''iindni-gupta, 
king of Kitaliputm, who was happily conjectured 1 ^' Sir W. Junes to 
be identical with the Randnikotlus described by Alrgturthenes in Sirabo 
as the most (lowurfiil JVija immediately suceMilIng Alexander's death, 
and wIiiMH date (about 315 ac) serves us the only Jefinito stoxting* 
point in Hindu chronology. Another celehnted chuntcter is bis 
emfty ministtr Oui.iakya, the Indian UarrhianiU, and writer on Kiti 
or ‘ rules of govemmont and polity,' and tho reputed author of nume* 
ruus moral and {ulitieul precepts commonly coirent in India. He is 
represented us having slain king Manda and aasisbd t'andre-gopta 
to the thiona The priudpal design of the {day is to dascribe how 
this wily Brahman t'uijakya (also called Vishnu-gupta) eflecU a re- 
conciliatum between a person named BBtnhass, the minister of the 
murdered Honda, and tho periuns ou whose behalf be was killed. 
At the beginning of Act Vll. there k a curious soeno in which a 
Oondala or encatiooer leads a criminal to the place of execution 
(iad/ii/a^/tdna). The lutter bean a stake (Aula) on Lis shoolder, 
and is followed by his wife and child. The executioner calls nut— 


’ If this title Mudrd-rdiihaia is a oompound similar to 7ikwnor- 
tnri and AMtiddno-dakimAilam, whan there is miidAtsMa-jxufa-lopu, 
it might be translated, ‘ Bikshasa known by the aignet-ring; ’ but it 
may pnubly be one in wbieh the terms are inverted. Borne translate 
it u a Zhundw, ‘ Bikshaaa end the sigset-ring.’ In the fifth sot, 
CSpakya’s emissary Siddhirtha eaten, bsnring a letter marked with 
the ogut-fing of the minister Bikshasa (amdfya rdMososya mudro- 
oaaotMat). 
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'Make waj, make waj, good people! let eveiy one who wiehea to 
ptee e m hia life, hia propert)’, or hie familj, avoid tranagniBng 
agunat the king aa he would poia^' (fX. Mrid^Shakatilu, Aet X.) 

With regard to the mteresttng Hindii-Buddhist drama 
called Nagananda or ‘joy the Bitake>world,’ 1 must 
refer those who wish for an account of its contents to 
Professor Cowell’s Preface prefixed to Hr. Boyd's recent 
translation (see note, p. 505). 

Some other well - known plays have been before 
noticed:— 

niDa, for example, the itndent will find mantioned at p. 367 the 
Aanttman-RtT^ok'i, a Malul^faia in fourteen acta; > the fidto-rdmd* 
poao, a Mahn n/'ifidca in ten acU, 1^ E^a-ieiJiant (edited by Pandit 
Qovinda Ueva 8'utri of Benarea in 1869); the Proranna-rd^ftatia in 
aeven aetH (edited by the eame in 1868); the AnarTflia-ngkoM; and 
the Ve^i-miJi'ira at p. ^9], note ^ The ^luyuryara, a onuic end 
latiriral pioeo in two ocu, it deaeribed in the appendix to Profeaeor 
WilaonV Uiodu Theatre. 

Before, however, taking leave of the Hindfi Theatre 
I ought to note a curious all^orical and philosophical 
play by Kiishnu-misra, who is supposed to have lived in 
the twelfth century of our eta. The play is called Pro* 
bodlia candrodaya, ie., ‘ rise of the moon of (true) in¬ 
telligence or knowledge,’ and its dramatis personae 
remind one of some of our old Horalities — acted in 
England about the time of Henry Till.—in t^hich the 
Virtues and Vices were introduced as persons for the 
purpose of incolcatiDg moral and religious truth. 

Ihna in an old Engliah Monlity cailad Xvtrg-man aome of tha per- 
aonificationa aie — Qod, Death, Every-man. Fellowship, Kindred, 
Oood-deeda, Knowledge, Confeaaion, Beenty, Strength, Diaeration. In 


I I poaaem an old and veloahle M& of tfaia play, vAioh 1 hope 
may one day be need in editing i& The edition publiahed in Calontta 
hy Mahiiija Kall-kpabna Bahidnr, in 1840, waa not from tha purest 
leoanaian. It was lithographed at Bombay about ten yean aga 
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ITyeifeB-KDnwr—OonttnpUtioa, Pity, SWwai. In £tM(y 

/•tnhtf—Good OonnHl, Knowledge, S&tin, Hypooruy, Fellowahip, 
Abomineble lifing, God’e Merdfol PraDuee. BiidWly in the Hindu 
HonJity Prai)odlia-6caidTodaiia we ke?e Peith, VoUlion, Opinion, 
Imeginetion, OontemplatiaD, Derotoen, Qaietnde^ Priendihip, &e. &o., 
on one nde; Kmr, Self-oonoeit, Hypoeri^, Lore, Peuion, Anger, 
Arerioe, on the other. The two Ma of cheieetere ere, of eonne, 
oppoeed to eech other, the ob]eet of the pl^ being to ihow how the 
former become Tietotiooe over the ktter, the Buddhiite and other 
heretical lecti being repreaented aa adheionU 4 ^ the loiing ride. 

V, Th* PuTOmoi. 

I must now adrert briefly to the eighteen Pniiiou. 
They constitute an important department of Sanakyit 
literature in their connection widi die later phases of 
Brahmanism, as exhibited in the doctrines of emana> 
tioQ, inoamation, and triple manifcstaiion (trt-murft, see 
pp. 321-324), and ate, in real fact, the proper Veda of 
popular HindQism, having been designed to convey the 
exoteric doctrines of the Veda to the lower castes and 
to women. On this account, indeed, they are Bometimes 
called a fifth Veda (see note 2, p. 371}. Their name 
Purana signifies 'old traditional story,' and the eighteen 
ancient narratives to which this name is applied are 
said to have been compiled by the ancient sage Vydia 
(also called Erishpa-dvaipayana and Badarayaijia), the 
airaoger of the Vedus aod Haharbharata (p. 371, with 
note 2), and the supposed founder of the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy (p. loi, note 3). They an composed chiefly in the 
simple dioka metre (with oocasionai passages in prose), 
and are, like the Maha-bbamta, very encyclopedical in 
their range of subjects. They must not, however, be 
confounded with the Itihaaas, which urc properly the 
histories of heroic men, not gode, though these men were 
afterwards deified. Tite Purarias arc properly the history 
of the gods themselves, interwoven with every variety of 
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le^itdary tr-adition on other subjects. Viewing tbem as 
a whole, the theology they teach is aD}rthiug but simple, 
consistent, or uniform. While nominally tritheistie—to suit 
the three developments of Hinduism explained at p. 324— 
the religion of tlic PurinHS is practically polytheistic 
and yet essentially pantheistic. Underlying their whole 
teaching may be disconied the one grand doctrine which 
is generally found at the root of ICndu theology, whether 
Vedi(! or Puniiiic—]mre iincomiiromising pantheism. But 
interwoven witli the radically pantheistic and Yedantic 
texture of these composilicms, tinged as it is with other 
philosopliical ideas (eK(tcciaIly the Siiu-kliyan doctrine of 
Prahriti), and (livcrsMed os it is with endless fanciful 
myrhologios, theogonies, cosmt^^nics, and mythical genea¬ 
logies, wo have a whole body of teaching on nearly every 
subject of knowledge. The PurriDits pretend to give the 
history of the whole universe from the most remote ages, 
and claim to be the iospired revealers of scientific as well 
as theological truth. Tlicy d«)gmatize on jihysiual science, 
geography, the form of the earth (see p. 420), astronomy, 
chronology; and even in tbe ease of one or two Pur^us, 
anatomy, medicine, grammar, aud the use of military 
weapoua All tliis cycle of veiy questionable omniscience 
is conveyed in the form of leading dialogues (connectiug 
numerous subordinate dtidogues), in some of which a well- 
known and supposed divinely inspired sage, like Parasara, 
is the principal speaker, and answers the inquiries put to 
him by his disciples; while in others, I/oma-harshuDa (or 
Roma-harsha^), tbe pupil of Vyisa, is the narrator, being 
called S&ta, that is, ‘Bard’ or ‘Encomiast,’ as one of an 
order of men to whom tbe reciting of the Itihasaa and 
PuraDBS was especially intrusted.' 


' A SfiU wu properly tbe charioteer of a kin^ and woe tbe eon of 
a Kebetriya by a Biihmagl. Hie boeiiieee me to ^oeloia tbe bonde 
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Strictly, however, every Pura^a is Bupposed to treat of 
only five topicsi. The creation of the universe (sorja); 
2. Its destruction and re-creation (prati-aarga ); 3. The 
genealogy of gods and patriarchs {m«*o); 4. The reigns 
end periods of the Manus (maniHiBtaro) •. 5. The history 
of the solar and lunar races of lungs {vaniamcarita)} 


actioDB of the king end hin enoeeton, ae he drove his cheriot to bottle, 
or on state occeaona He had therefore to know hy heart the e^o 
poems and audent hallade, in vliieh the deeda of heroes were celebrated, 
and he had more to do with redtiog portions of the Mahri-biiamta and 
IdhiUas than with the Paribas. In Haha-bh. I. 1026 it is laid that 
Sand or ngra-dravu (son of the Siito Loma-harsliHiia) had learnt to 
redte a portion of the Haha-bharata from bis &ther. Genendly it is 
declared that Ixima-hanhaoa learnt to redte it from Vaiiasipeyana, a 
po^ of Vyeaa. 

' Certainly the recounting of royal geoeelogies Is an imporunt part 
el the Poranu. It consiaU, however, of a dry ekronicle of namea 
Stmilar obroelcles ware probably wriCMi by the early Creak hittotiani, 
called Xsyvypd^w (Hue. L at); bat these developed into reel biatonee, 
which the Indian never did. It wis the duly of bards to commit tbdr 
maateie' genealogies to memory, and redte them at weddings cer great 
festivals, and this ia done by Dbata in India to this day. In Bdmayaqa 
I. Izi. 19, however, It is (he family-prieet Visisbtha who, before the 
marriage of tfaeaoni of Pafaiatba with the daughters of Janaka, recites 
the genealogy of the solar Uns of kiog^ rdgning at AyodhyL His 
dry geneakgy of a lace of kings ia sometimas calltd dnvraeert. Bevaial 
similar catalogaea of the loner taoe (Soma-veM or Aila.vanen), who 
first reignad at Pratisbfhana, andaftorwardiatHisUna-puia, are found 
in the Mal^bhirat* (aae eepedolly on* in pnee, with occaiional Slokai 
edled Anmondadiofta inteiepeieed, Maha-bh. I. jysVi ^}- ProfeiHr 
Laaaen gives valuable liata at the end of vel i of hie Ind. Alt. Itmoit 
be noted that both the tolar and huior ncea have collateral lines oc 
brsnchei. A prindpal branch of the tolar connstod of the kingi of 
Miihila or Vidtha, oommencing wito th* bad king Nimi, who peridied 
lor hie wieltedneet (Uanu VH 41). HU eon was liithi (who gave hii 
name to the city), uid his son was Janaka (so mlled as the reel ‘ father 
of tue race'); the gnat and good Janaka, Inmed in BrabnumiwI lore, 
bwng, it appears, a deecendont of tins fini Janaka. The ftuinr race, 
to which ^davai belonged, bad t«> prindpal brandiaa, that of 
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On this Account the oldest aatiTe lexicographer Amara- 
eigha (see p. 161), whose date was placed by Professor 
H. H. WileoD at the end of the first century B.C., gives 
the word Pan 6 a 4 ak»ha^, * characterized by five subjects,' 
as a synonym of Pur&na, No doubt some hind of Puranss 
must have existed before hie time, as we find the word 
mentioned in the Grihya-eutias of Aivalayana (see p. 195 
of this volume), aud in Manu (see p. 207, note i, and 
p. 249 of this volume). The fact that very few of the 
Pura^ now extant, answer to the title PaniSa-lakshana, 
and that the abstract given in the Matsya*purlnu of the 
contents of all the others, does not always agree with the 
extant works, either in riie aubjeeis deecribed, or number 
of verses enumerated,' proves that, like the Ramaya^a 
and Msha-bbarata, they were preceded by more ancient 
works. In all probability there were MHa or original 
Puri^as, as there once existed also a Mala B£mayatia and 
Mula MahS-bb&rata. Indeed, in the Bh&gavata>pura9a 
Xll. viL 7, six Mvlasa^ito^ or original collections are 
specially declared to have been taught by Vyasa to six 
sages, his pupils; and these «x c^lections may have 
formed the bases of the presmit works, which, as we Rball 
presently see, are arranged in three groups of six. At 
any rate, it appears certain that the Punpas had au an> 
eient groundwork, which may have been in some cases 


the Tadam* (coamtuang with tai tmpiiiiBg under it At^ma 
Xirtadwya and KfiAmf), aad that of the kiap of Magad^ta- The 
Yadana had alao a eellatanl line of kiop of KU or Kdraaoik Vn 
the aolar and hmar ^aiMalogiBa aaa pp 344 and 375 of thii volmne. 

t !HniithaB>Baia>ynfoiraaa oo^fattoeoii^of aiavala^onoffntara 
aviBti (o' Bnhni, but oimtann aevaaij tay pnpheeiaa Ihia work 
ia tailMr a mastia] of raligioM ohaamnaaa; and tha oomenaeBent, 
whitk tiaata of eraatiwi, ia little aiaa than a tnaactipt of Mann. We 
aay net% how e w e , that ffanhata Adnya often qwtaa the extant 
YUwn-foiilB 
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reduced by omieaioiis or curtailmente, before serving as 
a basis for tbe later supentraetures. This gronudwork 
became more or less overlaid from time to time by accre¬ 
tions and incruBtations; the e|nc poems, and especially the 
Maha-bbarata, couscituting the principal soorces dravn 
upon for each sneceasive augmentation of the original 
work. Nevertheless, it must always be borne in mind 
that the mythology of the Puraoas is more developed than 
that of the Uaha-bhftrata, in which (as properly an Itihaia, 
and therefore only eoiiceraed with kings and heroic men) 
Visbinu and ^iva are often little more than great heroes, 
and are not yet regarded as rival gods. In medieval 
times, when the present Pmu^as were compiled, the rivalry 
between the worshippers of Vishpn and Siva was in full 
force—the fervour of their worship having been stimu¬ 
lated by the Brahmans as an aid to the expulsion of 
Buddhism^-aod the Par&uas ^emselves were the expres¬ 
sion and exponent of this phase <d Hinduism. Hence 
the great antiquity ascribed to dte present works by the 
Hindus, although' it may have bad the effect of investing 
them with a mote sacred character Uiau they could other¬ 
wise have acquired, is not supported by either internal or 
external evidence. The oldest we possesa can scarcely 
date from a period more remote than ^e sixth or seventh 
century of our era. 

Of course the muu object of most of the Pnranas is, as 
1 have already hinted, a sectarian one. They aim at exalt¬ 
ing one of three members of the TVi-murti, Btahmi, 
Vi^n, or ^va; thoee which relate to Brahma being 
sometimes called Bojon Putinss (from his own peculiar 
Gn^a rofot); those which exalt Vithm being designated 
^attmka (from his Guns sattoo); and thow whirii prefer 
^va beii^ styled Totmm (from his Guna Uma»). The 
reason for connecting them with the three Gnnas will be 
understood by referring to p. 321. 
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1 DOW give the uames of the eighteen Pura^aa according 
to the above three diviaions:— 

A. The lUjau Puraqas, or ttiom which relate to Brahmi, are, 
1. Drahma, 3. Braiimaifda, ^ Bnhisa-vaivarta, 4. Markaif 4 eya, 5. Bha- 
vifhya, 6. VaiHoan. 

li. The Sattvika Puraoaa, or thoee wiiicii exalt Yisliun, are, 1. 
a. Bhanavaia, 3. Nara/Bya, 4. ffora^a, 5. Paihna, 6. Vnra/ta. Theae 
liz are usuullj called Vaiahiiava Pun^aa. 

C. The inLmaaa, or thoae which ftorif; Siva, are, 1. Sina, a, Lin-ga, 
3. Skamia, 4. Agai, 5. Malays, 6 . Kirmtu Tliese liz arc unallj atyled 
Saiva Purioaa For the ‘ Agni,’ an areaent Puritt.ia called ‘ Friyu,’ 
which is pruhably one of the oldeat of the eighteen, U often sobsUtuted. 

Although it is certainly convenient to group the eighteen 
Pura^ in theae three diviuona in accordance with the 
theory of the Tri*murti or triple mauifestation, it mnet 
not be auppoaed that the six Puianaa in the iint, or Bdjata 
group, ore devoted to the exelusive exaltation of Brahmd, 
whose worship has never been either general or popular 
(see note t, p. 335). 

Thoagh there eix Paraqat aboond in legend* connected with tbe fim 
member of the Triad, they reeemble tbe other two groape in eoooangiag 
tbe worebip of either Yubiju or Sire, and eepecially of Viebuu as tbe 
loreg Kpahoa. Accotdbg to Profearer H. IL WUaon some of them 
are even favooiitee with tbe SakUa (ere p. 533 of thia rolumo), a* 
pramotiDg the adoration of tbe geddere Purge or Kali, the penonified 
energy of Siva. 

One of their number, tbe Markandeya, is (os Professor 
Baneijea has shown in the Preface to bis excellent edition 
of this work) quite uaeectarian in character. 

Ibis Markcufieya-puriita te, ther^ore, probably one of tbe oldest— 
perbapa u old as tbe eighth oentniyid onr eta. Part of it seems to be 
devoted to Brahma, part to VisbQU, and port floosiaU of a Pm-mdbdfmpa 
or exaltation of the female goddere. At the oommencement Jaiamiti, 
the popil of Vyiaa, addressee himrelf to certain sapient birde (irin had 
ben Brsbmana in a previou Urtb) and requeete the soludon of four 
theological and moral diffledtiaa, via, i. Why did Viahna, himaelf 
being nfryHfS (see p. S6), take humin form I 1. How could Dnnpadl 
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become the common wife of the five Pii>dAvw (eee p. 386, with not^) 1 
3. Whj bed Bale-nma to expiete the crime of Bnhmenkide committed 
bf him while intosiceted (eee ^ 39i)f 4 - Whj did the five looe of 
Dreuptdl meet with untimel; deetha, when Kfiehne nnd Arjune were 
their protectore (see p. 389, note e, end p. 410)! 

Another of this group of PuHi^as, the Srahma^vai- 
mrta, inculcates the worship of the young Krishna [Bala- 
krishna) and his favourite Radba. now so popular in 
India ; from whieli circumstance this work is justly 
regarded as the most modem of all the Puruijas. 

Of course it will be inferred from the statement at 
p. 326 that the second group of Purauas—the Sdttvika 
or Vaiaknava — is the most popular. Of these the 
Bhdgavata and Vishnu, which ue sometimes called 
Mahd‘puranas, ‘great Puranaa,’ are by far the best 
known and most generally esteemed. 

The Bhdgavata-pura^,^ in twelve Books, is perhaps 
the most popular of all the eighteen Purapas, since it 
is devoted to the exaltation of ^e favourite god Vishpu 
or Krisbiiia, one of wliose names is Bhagavat. 

It ia related to the Quhic at Numiihiravjv b; the Bute (lae p, 510), 
bvt he onij tedtM what wm mllj narrated by the 8'uka, aoo ef 
V^iBa, to Parihihit, king of Eaiitinik-pBra, and gnndaoa of Arjuna, 
who in coDcequenoe of a tnme wai condemned to die by the bite of a 
enake in seven dayi, and who ther^re goto to the banks of the 
Ganges to pnpan for death. Itere he w viaited by oeriain ngee, 
among whom ie 8'uka, who aniwen bis mqaiiy ^ow can a mac beat 
prepare to diel) by relating the BbagsTaU-porapa ss be reenved it 
tram Tyiea. 

Colebrooke believed it to be the woi^ of the gtamwarian Topadeva 
(p. 168 of Ibis volnme). 

This Pnraoa has been well edited at Bombay with the 
commentary of ^lidhaia-eTimin. 


1 A msgnifioent commsneed bj Bogkne Bonumf at Pans 

in the 'Collaotien Orientala,' bat its eospletion was pcevanted hj tlmt 
great admlai'i death. 
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Iti most important Bo(^ ia tha tenth, which giTOi the earlj Iif« of 
£|isbva- Thu Book haa ita Hindi counterpart in the Prem Sigar, 
and bsa been tranalated into nearly ail the languagea of India. 

An epitome of this part of the work has already been 
given at p. 332. As an example of the style of the 
Furaiias I here give the text of the story related at 
p. 334 of this volume. It is condensed in Bhagavata- 
purdiut X. Ixxxix. i, thus: — 

Sri-^ufax uvSia \ Samvati/ii tafe fittkayai tainm dia/a | 
Vifaria^ tamiMiU tei/idm tniha (Midetfiu b> makdti [| Taiyaj'tjidtayii 
te vaf Bhriffum Bra/inuMtUant j ^<9 yitepfifct jrahnjMm-dmh 
w ’dAyOffdd BraAmanai tM/m || Jfa iatmai praAvaaam afofmm daire 
taitvctforiiiiayd | Tatmai fuirodia Bhayavdn prafuafon aamo t^cad || 
Sa SlmMy uithitam manyum atma-jdydtmanii praUmk \ Aftiantad 
yathi tahnitu na-yonyd tvtn^dtmanai|| TataJt Kaildmn agMiai sa 
tam davo naheSixtrak | Pahrahikum MmdritMa tiUhilya Urdterom 
mwfd II NaiUhat team aty idpalkaga iti desai Mopa ka | ^am 
udyamya Aaafmt dre^Aa tiyma-loianai || Paiitva jMldoyor Bsri 
mhaydtndsa ta^t yira f Aide Jagama VoUMinkarp yatra dsw Jamria- 
no^ II Saydntap &Hya pada vahham/ ofii^spcf | Tata vBhiiya 

Bhaymin saha Lnishmyd satav galU || Setttalpoil avarviiyfitta ttaaama 
tiratd rnttnim \ Aliah swgatam Brahman nishiddtrdsaiu hhanam } 4 ;d> 
nalan dgatdn voA AaAanhtm arhaika nak praiihp H Aiwa kmalan fate 
tenieau te moAd-niWM | Uy tiktaa ftpra^aTanan nardayan nena pd- 
9HW II /btNtht lahofoAom ndv> hdea-patinAia mad^atan \ Padodaktna 
ihaeatai firfAJaum f«rtea 4 dnod || Adydham Bhayavai lakshmyi diani 
ekdnta-Iiluyanim \ 7 atsyaiy nrasi ms bkitir bhaval-pddn'katdnhasah || 

The above story affords a good example of the view 
taken by the Bh^avata of the comparative excellence 
of the three members of the Tri-murti. 

In VIII. vii, 44, the foUowing sentiment occurs:— 

When other men are pained tbe good man gnevee— 

Such oare for others ie tbe bi^wt worship 
Of tbe Supreme Creator of mankind. 

Perhaps the FtsA^u^rong as conforming most nearly 
to the epithet PanSa-lakshana (see p. 512), will give the 
best idea of this department of Sanskrit literature. 
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It a in MX Book*, and i*, of cour*^ dedicated to the exaltnUon of 
Vishnu, whom it identifies with the Sniweme Brag. Book I. treats 
of the creation of the universe; the peupKng of the world iind the 
descent of mankind tram seven or nine patrian^s,) eons of Brahma; 
the destruction of the univerae at the cad of a Hnipa (mo p. 330, note) 
and its re-creation (prati-Mr>7a); and the reigns nf kings during the 
first Manvantaia. Book XL describes the various worlds, heavens, 
hells, and planetar; spheres; and gives the formation of the seven 
oronlar continents and eonoentric oceans as ileacribed at p. 420 of 
this voluste. Book IIL describee the arrangement of the Vedas, 
Itihasas, and Buiinas b; Vj^ and the institution and rules of 
caste, in which it follows and teasmhlea Hanu. Book IV, gives lists of 
kings and djnaatisa. Book V. earreaponds to Book X. of the Bhiga- 
vata-pura^a and it devoted to the life of Kpahna. Book VI. doiorihes 
the deterioration of mankind during Iho four ages, the destruction 
nf the world faj fire and water, and its dusaolution at the end of a 
Xalpa. 

'llie above is a bare outiiae of tbe contcuU of tbis 
PurSoa. It i* eiicjclupedieal, like tbe otbere, und is rich 
in philosophical apecnlations and cohous legends. A pus* 
sage illustcatiug tbe Saakh^an tone of its philosophy will 
be found quoted at p. 91 of this volnme. Tbe great sage 
Papa&tra, father of Vyasa (p. 375, note 4), is supposed to 
relate the whole Puiana to his disdple lilaitreya. Tbe 
narrative begins thus: ’— 

Having adored Vishnu, the lord of all, and revered Brahma and 
the rest, and done homage to the Ouni. I will relate a PoraQi, equal 
to the Vedaa [/Voeompa FuAniup owivdiim BralimMbt pra^atyn ia ] 
Gumm jira^aaiya mleAyam Pmutam Keds-eammilfam, 1. 3]. 


‘ ^e seven patriirebs or sages (mtflwAatjai, sometimes identified 
with the seven star* 0! the Great Bear) were created l^y Brahma as 
progenitors of the human race, and are oUed bis mind-born sons; th^ 
are, Matid, Atri, An-girOM, Pulatiya, Falaha, Kratu, and Yaiuktha. 
To these two otbers are added in Vishnit-putinaL viL, via, Zlofaha and 
Bhfigu. In Maou L 35, Nanda is also added, making ten. 

s In m; translations I have consulted Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
great worit, but I have had tbe (ext of the Bodleian MS. bafore me. 
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The (Detre ie geoerally the simple ^loka, with occasional 
stanzas in tlie IndTa>Tajri» Vania-sthaTila, kc. 

The following is a metrical version of the prayer of 
Pataiara, addressed to Vishnn, at the beginning of Book 
1. 2, (witli which compare similar descriptions of the 
Supreme Beiug in the Upanishads aud Bhagavad'gita, 
pp. 43, 131-135 of this volume):— 

Ilail to thee, nighty l^ird, all-potent Viohou! 

Soul of the Uuivwae, nndiange^o. 

Holy, eternal, always one in nature, 

Whetliei' revealed as Umhma, Han, S’iva— 

Creator or Proeorver or Destroyer— 

TI10U art the euuso of Anal liberation; 

Whose form is one, yet manifold; wliou weenoo 
Is ono, yet diveru; tenuous, y«t vast; 

Diaceimiblc, yet imdtsoeroible; 

Root of the world, yet of the worid eompoaed; 

Prop of the uoiveiv«,> yet uwre minute 
Thao eaitb’s uiiouteotparUcItt; abiding 
In OTOiy creature, yet without deliloincnt; 

Imperishable, one with perfm-i wisdom. 

There is a curious stoiy of the churning of the ocean for 
the production of the Amnia, ‘ ambrosial food of immor¬ 
tality,’ in Book I. 9, (compare p. 32; of this volume). 
It is noteworthy os differing cousiderably from that in 
BamSyaua 1 . zlv. The passage represents Iiidra and 
the gods as having lost all their strength—in consequence 
(ff a corse pronounced on them by the dioleric s^ 
Dnrvasas—and so becoming subject to the demons. The 
gods apply to Yishuu in their distress, and even Brahm& 
adores him In a long hymn. I give a portion (ff the 
story metrically, changing the order of the text in one 
(»two places:— 


* In tbs ariginal than thiaa attribotn ■!% JfstehMfo 
/epnwwyst, sad sditifw Wa to 
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gods addrecMd the mightj TUhea thni— 

‘ Conqneied in bettle the etil demoai 
We fljr to thee for saeoour, Sod ol all, 

Fitf end thj might deliver ae' 

Hen tiie lord, eieetor of the world, 

Thui by the gode implored, «U gnciouilj 
Replied—' You etrength ihan be reetored, ye gode; 
Only ecoomplieh what 1 now otmunand; 

Unite yoniselvee in peaceful eomUnation 
With tbeee your foee; oollect all pdanU and hetba 
Of divene lunde from oveiy qnartcr; eait them 
Into the lea of milk; take Mandara, 

The mountain, for a chtming-etick, and Yiiauki, 

The aerpent, for a rope; together dium 
Ihe ocean to produce the b c Tera g e — 

Source of all atmgth and immniality— 

Then reekon on my aid, I will take cw« 

Your foea hIuJI ahare your twl, but not parUke 
In ita reward or drink th* imatortal dieught.' 

Thuc by the god of goda tdviaed, the boat 

United in alliance with Ute demona 

Straightway they gathered verioiit bwbe end oaat them 

Into the weteris then ^y took ^ mountain 

To aerve a( chaming-«teff, and neat the snake 

To aerve aa cord, and in the ocean's midot 

Hard himself, present in tor t o i se fam, 

Became a pivot for the chumisg'Slaff. 

!nieD did they ahum tho see of milk; and Cret 
Out of the waters rose the aaeied Dow, 

God-worsbipped Suisbhi—eterael foontoin 
Of milk and otferinga ol batter; next, 

While holy Siddhaa wondered at tfie sight, 

With eyee oil rolling, Vamql uprose— 

Goddess of wine Then from the whirlpool sprang 
Fair Parijato, tree of Pandtse, ddigbt 
Of heavenly maidens, with its fragrant bloesoms 
Perfuming the whole wtskL Tb’ Apsarsses 
Troop of oeleetial nymphs, natebleM ui grace, 

Perfect in lovelineas, were neat produced. 

Then from the sea upraae the oool-rsyed moon, 

Which Mahit-deva seiaed; terriho poison 
Next isBued from the waters; this the enake-gods 
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Claimed as their own. ^len seated on a lotus, 

Beauty's bright goddess, |weriass S'tl, arose 
Out of the waves; and, with her, robed in while, 

Came forth Dhanvantari, the gnds’ phjuidan. 

High in his hand be bore the cap of nectar— 
liiffl-giving draught— kmgial for l>jr gods and demons, 

I'hen had the demoos forcibly bomo off 
The cop, and drained tbe precious beverage, 

Hsd not the mighty Vishnn interposed, 

IWwildsring them, he gave it to the gods; 

Whereat incensed the demon troops awailod 
Tlie liost of heaven, hot they with strength renewed 
Quaffing the draught, rtrudt down their foes, who full 
Headlong thiough space to Wwwt depths of hell. 

The follnviug is port of tiic pmyur of Mucukunda, 
Book V. 23 

Lord of the UniveiMk the only refuge 
Of living beings, tlie alleviator 
Of pain, the benefactor of mHokind, 

Show me thy favour and ddiver me 
Prom evil; 0 creatw of Uic world, 

Maker of all that baa been and will bo, 

Of all that moves and is immovable, 

Thys(dr composed of what poEKeK)«s form, 

And what is formless; limiUess in bulk, 

Yet infinitely subtle; lord of all, 

Worthy of pmise, 1 come to tiiee my refuge, 

Itenouncing all attMdnnent to tlie world, 

Longing for fulness of felidty— 

£stineUon of myself, aheorption into thee. 

The following account of tire Kali or fourth age of 
the world—the age of uoiTcnial degeneracy—is from 
Book VI. I (compare p. 330, note 3, of this volume):— 

Hear what will happen in the Kali nge. 

The usages and inatitutea of caste, 

Of order and of mnk, will not prevail, 

Kor yet the precepts of the triple Veda. 
lleligioD will consist in westing wealth, 

In fasting and perfonning penances 
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At will; the man who ovni meet property 
And laviehly distribatee it, will gain 
Dominian over other* ; noUe rank 
Will give no claim to lordehip; aeU'Willed women 
Will eeek their pleasure, and ambitious men 
Fix ull their hopes on riche* gained by fraud. 

Than women will be fickle and desert 
Their beggared husbands, kwing then alone 
Who give them money. Ktnip instead of guarding 
'Will rob their subjects, and aletiaet the wealth 
Of merchants, under plea of nueing taxes. 

Then in the world’s List age the rights of men 
Will Im confused, no property he aaf^ 

Ko joy and no pnisperity be lasting. 

Tiierc arc eighteen UjXi’pv.Tunai! or ‘aeeontlary Purdijas,’ 
subordinate to the eighteen Makii or priiici})iil PuraijaB, 
but as they arc of less importoucc I shall do little more 
than simpir give t heir names ns follow;— 

I. 3. ilfom-stsia or Nri>rinlin; 3. N'wiihy<t at 

Vrihon-nurruliyit i ‘ 4. jifu,- 5. Ihtrramaa; 6. A*«j>^a; 7, Muniiva: 
8. Auiimun't ; 9. Vroit^n; 10. Kiilik'i 11. 12, Nandi! 

13. Sr»«m; 14, I’lirriiai'tt; 15. AdHjftt; ifi. UiiiriPiiTa; 17. Uhiigu^ 
mla (thought to h« it misreading for llhurgai-a ); 18. F'lsMf/tO. 
Another list given by Professor 11 . 11 . Wilson varies a little, thus; 
1. /ImiaUMiiuira ; 2. .V<iirvin»lla; 3. Namhi; 4. ^ca-^iharma ; 5. iNtr- 
vwMua ; d. IthaviKlii/n; 7. Kdpila; 8. 9. AuiaMna; 10. Omh- 

iiuiiida; 11. V'lravu; 12. Kdliin; 13. Makeivam; 14. lytnifia; 
15. Si’nra; ib. Pdraiam; 17, llbiitjtttala; i& Aawmn. 

With regard to the second or Ndra^aba Ujut-yaraifii we have uu 
abstract of it* contents by Itijesdralala Htlra is bis Notices of USB. 
(Na 1020), whence it appear* that the general eharnctorof them works 
is very similar to that of tho priacipal Puianas. For exuinple, Chapters 
1-5 give the origin of creation; & Ibo ebvy of Vosishlha; 18. the 
praises of Vishnu; 22. the mlar race; 23. the lunar race; 30. the 
terreetrial sphere. That this work wm wril known at lust five hundred 
years ago is proved by the fact that Uadhav^iya quotes from it. 


‘ According to BajendralolaMHia tins ii called I’p^af to distinguish 
it from the Naradiya, one of the M^^purwvna He gives an abstract 
of it in No, 1021 of his valuable Notices MHB. 
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The Taairat. 

I bare already alluded to the Tantras, wbicb represent 
a phase of Hinduiam generally later than that of the 
Fnr^s, although some of the Pnranas and Upa-poni^, 
such as the Skanda, Brahma>vatmta, and Kalika, are said 
to teach Tantrika doctrines, promoting the worship of 
Prakrit! and Burga. 

The Tantras are reiy numerous, but none have as yet 
been printed or translated in Europe. Practically they 
constitute a fifth Veda (in place of the Futapas) forthe 
^ktos or worshippers of the active energising wiU (iakti) 
of a god—personified as his wife, or sometimes as the 
female half of his essence.' 

It must here be remarked that the principal Hindu 
deities are sometimes supposed to possess a double nature, 
or, in other words, two characters, one quiescent, the other 
active. The active is called bis 

Sometimeionly eight ?akUs sreeDvmented uid WHMtimeB nine, vis, 
VowAhuvs Brakmtini, Aittdri, UaMwi, JVdrMiVit, rdrdAi, Mrat*, 
Kartti}^ and yVarfAand. Othwe reckon fifty feme of the 3akti of 
Vishqu, beeidee Ijohhmi; and fifty of ^ira or Kodra, beaidee Dvrga or 
Oauri. iStmin'attii named aea 9akti td Viabnu and Radraiis well aa 
of Brahma. Aentrdiog to the TCyu-pnraqi, the female nature of Rudra 
(Sira) became two-fold, one half AtUa or while, and the othor half Sila 
or black, each of theee again baeaming manifold. The white or mQd 
nature includee the Saktia Umi, Ovai, Sanuvati, kc.; the 

black or fierce neture includee Btrffa, KoT*, CSmvi^, ke. 

This idea of personifying tbe will of a deity may have 
been origiually suggested by tbe celebrated bymn (129) in 


‘ It ie nmarlcable, as noticed by Fnfeisor H. K Wileon, that 
Kallfika-hhatta, in commenting oa Menu II. i, uya, SrvHi-ia 
dvi-rndha vaidiU toatriki te, 'iwelation ia two-fold, Tedie and 
nntric/ 
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the tentli Mai^dola of the Kg-veda, which, describing the 
creation, says that Will or Desire (f lima), the first germ 
(j>rathcmarn retcu) of Mind, brongfat the nniTerse into 
existence (see p. 30 of this volume), 

But, in nil probability, the Tantriha doctrine owes its 
development to the popalntiang of the ^khya theory 
of Purusha and Proibf^t (as described at p. 86 and p. 91 
of this volume). The active prodnring principle, whether 
displayed in creation, maintenance, or destruction—each 
of which necessarily implies the other—became in the 
later stages of Hinduism a Ihriog virible personification. 
Moreover, as destraction was more dreaded than creation 
or preservation, so the wife of the god ^iva, presiding 
over dissolution, and called Kab, Durga, Pdrvatt, Vmd, 
Devi, Bhairavi, Ac., became the most important pe^ 
sonage in the whole Pantheon to that great majority of 
worsliipjiers whose religion was actuated by superstitious 
fears. Sometimes the god himself was regarded as con* 
sistiog of two halves, representing the male principle ou 
his right side, and the female on his left’—both iuti> 
matcly united, and both necessary to re-creation as fol¬ 
lowing ou dissolutiou. It may be eauly imagined that a 
creed like this, wiiich regarded the blending of the male 
and female principles, not only as the necessary cause 

’ This is the Xnfhd-nori or half male half female form of S'iea. 
There are two dinsious of the S'ukUa; i. the ‘ right- 

doers,' ‘right-hand wonhippen,' or Bkatim, 'devoted ones,' who wor¬ 
ship the goddess Pamtl or Diirp opea];, and without impure 
pnctices; 2. the VmiinHiriiu, ‘left-doere,’ 'Mt-hasd worshippers,' or 
Kauloi, ‘ancestral ones,' who are Mid to perform all their riles in 
secret, a naked woman representing the goddeea The sacred books 
appealed to by 1. are called the Nigemati by a. the iponuit. The 
forms of worship are sud to requite the use some one of the five 
ifa-Asros, ‘words beginning with the latter via, 1. inatfjro, wins; 
2. manta, flesh; 3. mofryii, fish; 4- mwfra, mystical gestures; 5. 
maithtma, interoourae of texst. 
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of prodaction and re^undnction, but also os the source 
of strougtb, vigour, and suecesiful enterprise, soon de¬ 
generated into corrupt and superstitious practices. And, 
118 a matter of fact, the T^itiika doctrines have in some 
cases lapsed into a degrading system of impurity and 
licentiousness. 

Nevertheless the orijpnal Tantrs books, which simply 
inculcate the worship of the active euetgising principle of 
the deity—full as they are uf doubtful symbolism, strange 
mysticism, and even directions for witchcraft nud every 
kind of superstitious rite—sire not necessarily in themselves 
impure. On the contrary, the best of them arc believed 
to be free from gross allusions, bowcvci' questionable may 
be the tendency of their teaching. The truth, I believe, 
is that they have never yet been tiioroughly investigated 
by European scholars. When they become more so, their 
counection with a popular and distorted view of tlm 
Sankbyau theory of creatiou, and perhaps witli some 
cotrujit forms of Buddhism, will probably be made clear. 
It is certain that among tbe Northern Buddhists, especi¬ 
ally in Nepal, a kind of worship of the terriiic forms 
of ^iva and Durga appears to have become interwoven 
with the Buddhistic system. 

In nil probability, too, the nsystical texts (ifontros) 
and magical foimularics contoiued in the Tantras will 
be found to bring tliem into a closer relationship with 
the Atharva-veda than has been hitberto suspected. 

As BO little is known of these mystical writings, it is 
not possible to decide at present as to which ore tbe most 
ancient, and still less as to tbe date to be assigned to any 
of them. It may, however, be tsdeen for granted that the 
extant treatises are, like the extant Puranas, founded on 
older works; and if the oldest known Purapa is not older 
than the sixth or seventh century (see p. 513), an. earlier 
date can scarcely be attributed to the oldest known 
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Tantra.' Perhaps the Rudruryimala is one of the most 
esteemed. ^ Others are the Kfiiin, MoJa-nirvam (attri¬ 
buted to Siva), KuldTHaw. (or text-hook of the Kauh'*, 
see note, p. 523}, Bymm-rakagyn. Saindd-iilnha, Mniiirti- 
mahodadhi, UMiia, Kamruln, KiimdUiyd. 

I now note some of the subjects of wiiicli they treat, 
merely premising that the Taniras are generally in the 
form of a dialogue between ^iva and his wife Durga or 
Parvati, the latter inquiring as to the correct mode of 
performing certain secret ceremonies, or as to the mysticiil 
efficacy of varions Mantras need as s]tclls, chiirros, and 
m^ical formularies ; and the former instructing her. 

Properiy a TaiirA, like a Puraiut, oagbt to tr«at of five Rubjoeti, 
vb., I. the erection; t. the dettmetjon of the world; 3, tlie wor- 
ehip of tlie gods; 4. tlio ettakment of ell ohjecte, especially of idx 
auperhumflc facultie*; 5. the four modea of nitiw) with the Supreme 
Spirit A ((rest variety of other nbjeeta, however, are intro- 
dueed, uid practically a great Dumber of Tantne are merely 
haodboulu or manuals of magic and witchcraft, at)d eolleclioDs of 
Uaatiw for producing and averting eviU. Kucb, at leut mutt bo 
the coneluMon arrived at, if we are to judge of them by the ban 
atatement of their enntenta in the Catalogaw iHibliahed by Itiijen- 
dralala Mitra and othera I tel«ct the followbg aa vporimenR of 
what they contain 

Pisiac of tlie female energy; epelle for twinging people into sub¬ 
jection; for making them enunoured; for uiwetUing their minds; 
for fattening; for destroying right; for producing dumbnew, deaf- 
nees, fevers, Ac.; for brinpog on miseartiago; for deiitroj-ing crops; 
for preventing various kinds of evil; modee of worshipping Kiili; 
metitods of breathing in certain rites; language of birds, beasts, Ac.; 
worahip of tlie female emblem, with the odjunele of wine, flesh-meat, 
women, Ac. 

This last ia said to be the subject of tbo ^urnkbya-tantru. 


I It has been noted that the nidert native Inscographer, Amara 
Sinha, does not give the meaning‘sacred tnetise'to the word ioitlra, 
as later writers do. 
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VI. ThA Svi-i&stras. 

This department of Sanskrit literature may be regarded 
as including, in tbe first place, Niti-^tras proper, or 
works whose direct object is moral teaching; and, in the 
second, all the didactic portion of the epic poems and 
other works. 

The aim of the Nui-iattrtu proper is to serve as 
guides to correct conduct (nitt) in all the relations of 
domestic, social, and political life. They arc either, 
A. collections of choice maxims, striking thoughts, and 
wise Bentiments, in the form of metrical stanzas; 'or, 
Bi books of fables in prose, which string together stories 
about animals and amusing apol<^ueB for the sake of the 
moral they contain, or to serve as frameworks for the 
introduction of metrical precepts. Tiieee latter often 
represent wise sayings or^y enrrent, or are cited from 
the regular collections and from other sources. 

But besides the Niti>^»tras ]>roper, almost every de> 
partment of Sanskrit literature coutribntes its share to 
moiul teaching. 

Any one who studies the best Hindu writings cannot 
but be struck by tbe moral tone which everywhere 
pervades them. Indian writers, although they do not 
trouble themselves much about the history of past gene¬ 
rations, constantly represent the present condition of 
human life as the result of actions in previous exist¬ 
ences. Hence a right coarse of present conduct becomes 
an all-important consideration as bearing on future hap¬ 
piness; and we need not be surprised if, to satisfy a 
constant longing for NUi or guidance and instruction in 
practical wisdom, nearly all departments of Sanskrit 
literature — Brahma^as, UpanishadB, Law-books, Epic 
poems, and Puranos—are more or less didactic, nearly 
all delight in moralizing and phUosophizing, nearly all 
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abound in wise sayings and prudential rules. Sconely 
a book or writing of auy kind l^na without an invo¬ 
cation to the Supreme Being or to some god supposed 
to represent his overruling functions, and as each work 
proceeds the writers constantly suspend the main topic, 
or turn aside from their regular subject for the purpose 
of interposing moral and religious reflectinns, and even 
long discourses, on the duties of life. This is especially 
the case iu the Maiia-bbarata. 

Examples of the religious precepts, sentiments, and 
apophthegms, scattered everywhere throughout Sanskrit 
literature, have already been ^ven in this volume (see, 
for instance, pp. 278-291, 442-461).' 

We now therefore turn, in conclusion, to the two din- 
m»K 0/ Nui-iiMras proper. 

A. With regard to the r^lar coUectious of moral 
maxims, sentiments, Ac., these arc generally in melrical 
stanssas, aud sometimes contain charming allusions to 
natural objects and domestic life, with occasional striking 
thoughts on the nature of God and the immortality of 
the soul, as well as sound ethical teaching in regard to 
the various relations and conditions of society. They ore 
really mines of practical good sense. The knowledge of 
human nature displayed by the authors, the shrewd advice 
they give, and the censore they pass on human frailties— 
often in pointed, vigorous, and epigismmatic Isogoage— 
attest an amount of wisdom which, if it bod been exhibited 
in practice, must have raised the Hindus to a high position 
among the nations of the earth. Whetba, however, any 
entire collection of such stansas can be attribnted to any 


> 1 seed soraly msntun ben w wli-kDvwn ud rthabl* a woric oi 
Dr. Indiidu vliieii oeoUiiia a oesaphte co ne ctioB 

of naxin, in tbna volimai, sad jivei tot test of each spophtiMgB 
oritoalfy, wHh a Oenaa tnBsktkn. 
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one particular author is dooUfol. The Hindus, for the 
reasons we have already stated, have always delighted in 
apophthegms. Numbers of wise sayings have, from time 
immemorial, been coostanUy quoted in conversation. 
Many thus orally current wen: of such antiquity that to 
settle their authorship was impossible. But occasional 
attempts were made to give permanence to the floating 
wisdom of the day, by stringing together in stanzas the 
most celebrated maxims and sayings like bends on a 
necklace; each necklace representing a separate topic, 
and the authorship of a whole series being naturally 
ascribed to men of known wisdom, like Bhartri-hari and 
(‘lanaka (sec p. 507), much in the same way as the author* 
ship of the Puniriaa and Haha-bharata was referred to the 
sage Vyasa (see p. 371). Among these collections it will 
be sufficient to note:— 

I. The three hundred epophtb^ms, aicribed to Bhartfi-hari^ (see p. 
533), of which the let STeUke, or eoUecticiB of s hundred veiMii, ieon 
lore (^'» end therafoie more Ijrksl than didactic, the end u on 
good uunduct (ntfi), and the 3c4 on the renunciation of worldlj desires 
{vatToiji/a). i. The VruUha-Aieal’ja or BqfmVi-MttnL 3. nie 
Caifaki/tt^laka or hundred venes (top in one collection truilated bj 
Weber) of (Sagakya, ninifter of dtsdre-gupta (aee under Mudra-iikshaea, 
p. 507). 4. IhOilnuuvAtfaiaoronebuDdred erotic RtAJins of AiDiru 
(aireadjrdCKribed atp. 454). 5. Ti»Aant-gadhara-jiadiihati, ‘SErnfs* 
dhara'e oolteotioo,’ an antbolog7 ^fcMing to collect eententions Teiees 
from Tsrione loorcet end to give the namec of moel of the authors, to 
the number d about 347.* Some vertee, however, are anonymotu. 

There are nnineraua other coUeotione of didectic and erotic itanma, 
Bome of which an quite modem, the fsMdrUtdreaen, 
NUi-tan-hfUana, KavUamrUa’t^a, Eantdr^ata, JiSM-tudhabm, 
^ohimald, the Bhamny-viUti bf Jagas-nitha, the CaunppaiSaiika 
fajr Yiblaaa (edited with Bhartp-hari b^ Yon Boblan). 


> Edited bj Yon Bohlen, with a Latin Wanilatioo, in 1833. 

* Bee Profeeur Aufreoht'i trtwTe on tbia anthology in voL xxriL of 
tbe Zeitaohrift der Deutacheo UorgenUtadiaobeQ Oeidlsehaft 
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As to the collections of fables and apologues, these 
form a class of composition in which the natives of India 
are wholly unsurpassed. 

Sir W. Jones affirmed that the Hindfis claimed for 
themselves three inventions: i. the game of chess { 6 atw- 
anga, see p. 258 of this vdnme); 2. the decimal figures 
(see p. 183); 3. the method of touching by fables. To 
these might be added: 4. grammar (p. 163); 5. logic 
(p. 62). 

It is thought that both the Greek fabulist Aesop and 
the Arabian Lehman^ (LuAmdn) owed much to the Hindus. 
Indeed, in all likelihood, some ancient book of Sanabit 
apologues, of which the present lepresontative is the 
Pawa-ianira, and which has been translated or para- 
phrased into most of the dialects of India, as well ss 
into Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Pahiavf, Persian, Turkish, 
Italian, French, Geman, English, and almost every known 
language of the literary world, is the original source of all 
the well-known fables current In Europe and Asia for 
iftore than two thousand years since the days of Herodotus 

{II. > 34 V 


‘ Aooording to Herodotoa and Plotoicfa, Aenp lind u tba latter 
part of the sixth centuyaaiudwisoBceaslaTeat SaDca. Oo being 
freed, he travelled about and visited Croesus, d% As to Lokmln, 
probablj such a penon onoe lived, though thought bj some to be an 
imaginary character. He is certainly more likely to have borrowed 
ideas from Indian fabulists than from dob. or Abraham, when nephew 
be is said by some Arabic writers to have bean. The 31st chap, of the 
Eurtn is called after him, Ood being made to say,' We have given him 
wisdom.' 

’ A Pahlavl version of the Fahto-tantis was the first real translation. 
It was made in the tine of Nflahlrvan, efaout s.i>. 570, and perished 
with much of the Pshlavl literature when the Arabs invaded Persia 
Before its deetruetion it bad been translated into Arable, about A.i>. 760, 
MI.I vas called KoSid tea Dq/km (• Banikfit KmlahA and Damanaka, 
the of two jackals) or fables of the Brahman Bfdpii. ^e well* 
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This Panda4antra‘—^whieh is itself the original lonrce 
of a still later work, the well-known class-book HUo- 
padeia, ‘friendly instruction'—derives its name from 
being divided into five chapters (Tantros); but it is also 
commonly called the Pancopaihyana, ‘five collections of 
stories.’ The date of the extant Pafico-tantra is nsnally 
placed about the end of Ure fi^ century. But the fables 
of which it consists ore many of them referable to a period 
long preceding the Christian era. 

It has even been coujectnred that the notion of in¬ 
structing iu domestic, social, and political duties by means 
of stories in which animals figorc as the speukers, first 
suggested itself to Hindu moralists when the doctrine 
of metempsychosis had taken root in India. Wc have 
seen that a most elaborate theory of Uansmigratiou of 
souls through plants, animala, men, and gods was pro' 
pouuded by Monu at least 500 years &c., to wbicb date 
we have conjecturally asugned the existing Code of the 
MSnavas (see p. 56, note 1, and p. 375). Accordingly 
there is evidence that contemporaneously with the rise of 


knows Paman ‘fighU of Casopui,’ of Huaais 

written about the baginning of the fiftaeotb omtnrr, waa alao u aaplifi* 
cation of tiia Paoea-tantnk Ab «-1 ?ul, Akbar’a oalabnted miniater, 
tlao tranalated it Into cunpler Penitn sad oaJJad it 'IfOM’Daauh, 
‘eritarion of knowledge.' An Qidi Ttnion, esUad Ehind A/m, ‘illn. 
minstor of the undantanding,'wu Bwda in 1S03 bj Hafiitt'd din Ahmad. 
The Hebrew vacBon ia atWibutad to one Babin JoO, Hue waa tnaa* 
latad into Intin b^ John of Oapea at tba and of the fftaantii oentaiy; 
and from thia varioni Italian, Spaniab, and German tranalationa were 
made. Hie Engliah Fflpaj'a fafalee » mid to have bean taken from a 
Fnnidi tnniktioD. Tba h^ of the TnrkUi varaioDa, called 
JVdnaA, was mada^ according to Hr. H B. Baatwiek, in the reign of tba 
Em peror Solaimin L, bj 'AU Cbalabf Kn SBiL 
^ Edited hj Eoaegartan in 184S, and latdy in India 17 IVofimow 
Bfihkr and Kiaibom. Tranalated into Ganuui, with an elabonte 
IntrodneUon, fay Ftcfamcr Banfay in 1S59. 
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BrShmaniBiD in M&iiu’s time, anti the conscqueQt growth 
of antagoniatic aystcms like Buddhism and the San-khya 
philosophy, fables were comm«m1y used tu illustrate the 
teachiog of these systems Thus:— 


In the whole fourth Hook of the Sat^hffa-jiranniana (we p. 79, 
note j) there ere conatuit czcmpIilicetMai et philoiopLiatl truth bj 
ulluBions to the habitii of aDimela, w reoordei] in pqnilor etoiiee end 
proverbs. (For exAmplu, larjia-vat, ‘likii Ike serpent,' IV. 12 ; Uieln- 
valy ‘like the {euiide fing,' IV. 16; M-a rei, ‘like tlio parrot,' IV. 
25, &c.} Again, one of K.Uyilyaait'K Varltikes or supplements to a rule 
of tho grammarian Panioi (TV, a, 104 ;cf. IV. 3,125) gives a name for 
the popular fable of the crows and owb (KtiLtlaln'l-H), tlie uctual title 
of the fourth Tontra of the Poit&i-lantn, KiLulik'iga, being (umoii 
according to anoUior rule of Pu^ini (IV. 3, 88). This {.ibis is ulso 
alluded to iu the Siuptika-parvan of tbe Mabi^ldiunita (see p. 409 of 
this volume). In that Epic, too, other woU-kuown fahlex ara related. 
For example, Uio story of tho three fishes occurring in Ilitopodete, 
Book IV., ia found in tfunti-porvan 4889, Set^ and tluit of Sunda and 
(Jpasunda in Adi-parvun 7619. 

The fables of the FoAca'taotra ood Hitopadesa are 
supposed to be narrated by a Ivaructl Biahiuan uamed 
Vishnu - iarmau for the improvemcDt of some young 
princes, whose royal father had caitressud himself 
grieved by their idle, dissolute liabiU. Of course, 
the fables arc merely a vehicle for the iustructiou con¬ 
veyed. They are strung together one within auother, 
so that before one is fiuished another is commenced, and 
moral verses from all sources are iiiterw'oven with the 
narratives. 

A still larger collection of tales exists in Sanskrit 
literature. It is called tbe KtUha-tarUsagara, ‘ocean 
of rivers of stories,' and was eouipiled by Soni<k-dem 
Bkatta of Kamir, towards the end of the eleventh or 
b^iiming of the twelfth century, from a still lai^r work 
named YfUMt-kathd (ascribed to Gunddhya ):— 
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Hm KaiM-MTit-tagan'^ coaiist* of eighteen Books (Lambaiai}, 
eonUining in ell 124 chspten (Taran-ffiu). Hie Recoud tnd third 
Books ooDtain the celebrated storp of Udsysns (see p. 506). A con* 
temporaiy of 8omu-deva was Sa&a^a, who is said to have written 
the Ji/f/'alaraifgi^i, ‘stream of kings’—a ohronicle of the kings of 
Kasmir—about S.I). 1148. This is ^ort the onlj woric in the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature which has any historical value. It is 
mostly compoeed in the common metre, and eonsista of eight 

riiapters (iTaron-irai}.’ 

Other eollectiona of tnlea nnd works of fiction— 
which are not, however, properly Niti-siistrds—are the 
following:— 

I. Hie VaJa-tamt'tra-fariia, ‘advcstwei of ten princes,' a series of 
tales in prose (but culled by natno authorities a Kui'i/a or poem) by 
DofA'n, who lived in the elevonth centory. The style is studiously 
diffleult, long compounds and rare gnmmfiticnl forms being n«d. It 
was edited, with a long Introduction, by Professor U. II. Wilson in 
1846 . a. The Vft'iia^aiea-rinMi, ‘twenty-fivo tales of a demon,’ 
ascribod to an author named JanlAala^la. Tt is the original of the 
well-known Ilindl collection of Ktoriex called Bailiil-paciri. The stories 
are told by a Vetula, or ({urit, to king Vikmoiuditya, wLo tries to 
carry o 9 a dead body oecupiod by the Vetala. 3, Tbe Si^nimta- 
dvatrinJat (sometimes called Viknema-iarUa or 'adventures ofVikn- 
miditya'), storins related by the thirty-two images on king Vilcranirk- 
ditya’s throne which woe dug up near Dh^a, the capital of king 
Bhoja, to whom the tales are told, aitd who is supposed to have 
flourished in the tenth or eleventh centaiy. It is the original of the 
Bengali ifntiiV SMiiiian. 4. The ^uktmaptnii or 'seventy tales of a 
parrot,’ translated into many modern dialects of India (e.y., into 
Hindustani under the title 7 ofdjiiftdm; several Persian vendons 
called Tullanma being also extant). 5. Hie flTot/i'ireaiHi, ‘ocean of 
storiee,’ a collection of about thirty-live comparatively modem storiea, 
attributed to B'iva-ddsm 6. The BA^o-pntbswUa, a work by Balliila, 


1 Hie whole work has been cserilcntly edited by Dr. Hermann 
Brockhaus, all hut tbe drst five T^hakas being in the Roman 
eharecter. 

* The first six Books were edited and the whole work translated 
into French by M. Troyer in 1840^ and analysed by Professor H. H. 
Wilsoa Sec Dr. Rost’s edition of bis works. 
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Mlebnting the deeds of king Lhoja. 7. The fddamiiarv, s kind of 
lunel b; Vn^a or DSya, who flourished b tfie eeventh eenturj st the 
eonrt of HstsharTArdhoDit or S’ililditTu, Ung of Keoeuj. An anelysis 
of this work is given b; Professor Weber (voL i. p. 35} of his Indische 
Streifen). Good editions havu been printed at Calcutta. & The 
VitavO'daila, a romance by SvbmuHit, written, oeoordbg to Br. I^tt- 
Edword Hall, not later than the early pert of the sevenUi century (see 
the elaborate Preface to his excellent edition of ttic work in 1859). 
This and the previous story, although written in prae^ an regarded 
(like 1) as mvyas or poems, and are aupposed, like the lUghata- 
pan^vlya (p. 453}, to contain numerous words and phrases which 
convey a doable sense. 

I coQclude wllli examples from Bhartri-liari's apopli* 
thegma, from the Piiuc^tantra, and from the Hitopadeaa. 
The following are Bpecimuna from Bhartri’iiari :— 

Here in this world love's only fruit is wm. 

When two true heaits tro blended into one j 
Bat when by diMgrecment love is blighted, 

Twen better that two corpses were united {I. rp). 

Blinded by self-conceit and knowing nothing, 
like elephant infatuate with passim, 

I thought within myself, 1 all tbbgs knew; 

Sat when by slow degiees I coioewhat leornt, 

Sy aid of wise preceptors, my cemseit, 
like some disease, passed off; a«d now I live 
In the phun eeose of what a fool 1 am (IL 8). 

The attribute moet noble of the band 
la readiness in giving; of the head. 

Bending before a teacher ■, of the nontb, 

Veraciaus speaking ; of a victor’s arms, 

Undaunted valonr; of the bner heart, 

Pureness the most unsullied; of the ears, 

Delight in hearing and reoriving trath— 

Theee are adornments li high-minded men 
Better than all the majesty of Kn^ire (IL 53), 

Better be thrown from some high peak, 

Or dashed to pieoea, falling upon rocks; 

Better ineert the hand between ^ fangs 
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Of an envenomed eerpent; belter fall 

Into a iiciy furnace, ihan deelroj 

Tbe character bjr staina of infamy (IL 77). 

Now for a little while a child, and now 
An amorona youth; then (or a seasem turned 
Into the wealUiy itonaeholder; then fttripped 
Of all ilia richea, with <lceiv|ut Kmbi 
And wrinklvl frume, man creeps towarda the end 
Of life'a erratic connte; and, hbo an actor, 

Pataca behind DiMthV eortam out of view^ (III. 5]). 

I now give, UH lui exiunple of an Indian apologue, a 
nearly literal iruuHlatiou of a &l>Ie iu tlie Puuca-tantra 
(Book V. 8tli atory):— 

The Two-headed Weaver* 

Once upon a time there lived in a cerUin place a weaver {kmdika) 
named HaoUiara, all the wood-woric o( whose loom one day fell to 
pieoee while Iio wna weaving. Taking hia ue {ivfh'm), he net off to 
out fresh timber to make a new loon, and finding a large BimlapiL tree 
by the aea-tidc, and thinking D> bimeelf, 'This will furnitib plenty of 
wood for my purpnae,' began to fell iL In tbe tree retided a spirit 
(fjWfil'fm), who exclaimed on tbe fint strokn of tbe axe, 'llalln, therel 
what are you about 1 thie tree is my dwelling, and I can't allow you 
to destroy it; for here I live very happily, ishaJing the freeh breesee 
cooled by the ocean's spray.' weaver replied,' What am T to do I 
unleoe I get wood, my family must tUrve. Be quick, then, and look 
out for another house) for ^ your present one down 1 must, and 
that too instantly.’ The spdrit relied, *1 am really quite pleased with 
your candoor, and yon shall hove any boon yon like to ask for; but 
you ahall not injure this tree.’ The weaver said be would go home and 
consult a friend and hia wife; ood weald then come book and let tbe 
Bjurit know what gift he would be willing to take in compensation for 
the loes of the tree. To this Ute spirit asmted. When the weaver 
returned home, he found tbero a puticnlar friend of his—the village 


1 Ilie parallel in Shakespeare need seemly be suggested. 

* I have omitted some verses is this stoij, and taken a few liberties. 
In my translations I have consulted Profeeior H. H. Wilson, and 
Professor Benfey’i Gomen translatim, 
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buber {napita). To him he confided all tbet lind ooeured, telling him 
that he bad forced the spirit to grant bhn a boon, and coniulting hit 
friend aa to what he ehonld demand. The barber said, ‘ My good 
fellow, ask to be made a king; then I’D be your {irime minuter, and 
well enjoy ounelTes gloriously m this world and gain felicity in the 
next Don't you know the aayingl— 

A king by gifts on earth achiena renown, 

And, when he diet, in hearen oblaina a mown.’ 

The weaver approved hit frumil's anggeatiM, but said he must first 
ooneult bia wife. To this the harbor etrenuoasly objected, and 
reminded him of the proverb;— 

‘ Give women food, drees, genu^ and all that's nice, 

Dot tell them not yoar pUna, if you are wise. 

Beaides, the nagueioiu ion of Bhngu has said as follows 

If you have ought to do and want to do it. 

Don’t ask a woman’s eaonsel, «r youll rue iU’ 

The weaver admitted the justioe of bte friend the liarbar’s oUrei'vik* 
tione, but imdiited that hii wife waa (juilo a model womar) unit wholly 
devoted, tu lier buibuod's welfare, and that be fell compelled (o atk 
her opinion. Accordingly lie went to her, and told her of the pto* 
miH lie hod extorted from the spirit of tlie tree, and huw the btrber 
had recommended his asking to l« made a king, lie then requested 
her advice os to wlmt boon he shnold soliciL She replied, ‘You 
should never liaten, hueboud, to barben. What can they ]<ueidbly 
know about anything 1 liarely you have heard Uie eaying; -* 

No man of tense should teke an bis adviser 
A barber, danrer, mendicant, or oiisor. 

Besides, all the world knows that royalty leads to u perpetual round 
of troubles. Tlie cares of peace and war, morching and encamping, 
making allies and quarrelling witli thorn afterwonle, never allow a 
monarch a moment’s enjoysumt. Let mu tell you then i'¬ 
ll ynn are longing to he made a king. 

You’ve set your heart upon a fwdish thing; 

The vase of unctiun at your coieoalioD 
Will sprinkle you with water and Taxation.’ 

Ihe weaver replied, ‘ What yon eay, wife, is very just, but pray tell 
me what I am to ask for.’ HU wife rejoined, ‘ I recommend yon to 
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■eek tho means of doing more work. Formed as you now 1x6, yon ean 
new weave more than one piece of cloth at a time. Ask for tn 
additionul pair of hands end another bead, with which you may keep 
a loom going both before and behind you. The profits of the fint 
loom will be enough for all hnuachuld espenae^ and with the proceeds 
of the second you'll be able tn gain consequeneo and emdit with your 
tribe, and a respectable positkai In tiiia wothl and tbo nexL’ 

‘ Capital! capital!' esdainwd tlio liiudiaiKl, mightily pleased with his 
excellent wife's advice. Forthwith he repaired to the tree, and addtess- 
iiig the sjiirit, said, ‘As youliave premised to grant me anything I ask 
for, give 1110 Diiotbur jiiir of urma, and on additional heuJ,' No sooner 
said thati done, lu an inatsnl ho Icouno equipped with a couple of 
heads and four arms, and returned hnno, highly dolightod witli his 
new aeijiiisitioDH. No sooner, Iiowaver, did the vilhigeis sea him, than, 
greatly ahintiral, they exclaimed, 'A gotdinl a goblin!' and between 
striking him with sticks and pelting him with slunus, specdilv put an 
end to his existence. 

Tbe following sciitinciitn lie also from the PaQi^O' 
t&ntra 

IVaiie not the goodness of tiie grateful man 
Who acts with kiadiiese to bis benefactors, 
lie who decs good to thoee wbo do him wrong 
Alone deserves the epithet of good ( 1 . 

The misery s foolish man endures 
In seeking riches, is a bnndreddold 
More grievous than tbe safierings of him 
Wbo strivee to gain etenud bleesednsss (IL 127). 

Hear thou a summary of righteousnecB, 

And ponder well the moxiin: Never do 

To other penona what would pain thyself (UL 104}. 

The little-minded tsk: Belongs this man 
To our own family T The noble-hsarted 
Regard the human nee oe oU akin (T, 36). 

As a conclusion, I subjoin some sentiments from the 
Hitopadeia or book of ‘friendly advice.’ My translations 
are from the late Professor Johnson’s excellent edition:— 
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HETOPADESA— INTttODUCrriON, 

A Mpient man should think at ttMing up 
Knowledge iind wealth, as if <dd age and dsatli 
Could ne'er usaail him, but ahould pnteiiiie virtue 
As if already in the grasp at deaUi (3). 

Of all possessions knowledge is the best, 

For none can steal it, nune can wJimaie 
Its value, nor enn any one deslivy it (4). 

Learning, the solver of perplexing dnuUa, 

A sura revealer 0! the truths U>al lie 
Beyond the sight—is like anotlier eye 
For all mankind - who has it not, !>> Iilinil {10}. 

Fortune attends the liou-hcnrtcd nmn 
Who ooU with onorgy; weak-minded persons 
Sit idly waiting for some gift of fate. 

Banish all thought of destiny and net 
Witli aunly vigour, straining all tliy nerve. 
Wheu thou bust put forth all thy energy 
The blame of failure will not rcNt on thoo (31). 

The thonght Uiat destiny is ever working 
Should nut induce abandoomont of eifoii; 
Without oxertioQ oil cannot be had 
E'en from the seeds of aoctuoue Seaiunum (30). 

A chariot moves not with a singlo wheel. 

So fortune acta not without buman effort (3s). 

Tfao fixed result of all erne's acta committed 
In former births, is cslled one’a destiny; 
Therefore let every man apply himself 
Tnweariedly to doing noble octkms (33). 

As from a lump of clay the potter sonldi 
Whato’er he pleases, so a man obtains 
The destiny worked out by bia own deeds (34). 

Objects ate beet accomplished I7 exertion, 

Kot by mere wishes; not bj any law 
Enters the deer a sleeping lion’s asw^). 
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Even e blod^ietd maj reapect inspire 
fio long as he is dressed in gaj attire; 

A fool may cut a dash the wine among, 

Ko long as he has sense to hold his tongue (40). 

A piece of glass may like a jewel glow, 

If but a lump of gold be placed below; 

So even fools to eminence may rise 
By close association with Ute wise (41). 

By intercourse with men of lower grade 
Hie mind is lowered; by eenpanioDHbip 
With equals it prcsorvatequality; 

Witli higher men it reaches eminence (42). 


HmiPADESTA-BOOX L 

Kacli morning, when thou riaeei, thus reflect 
‘ Bomo great catamity to-day may happen, 

Of sickness, sunw, death, which will befall t' (3I. 

Never expect a pros|ierou8 result 
In seeking )iroQt from an evil quarter; 

When them is taint»(|msoii in the cup. 

E'en Uie auibroeial draught which to the gods 
Is suume of lifo iinuorUl, tends to donth (5). 

Subjection to the sonsoi b-as bees called 
The road to ruin, and tlinr subjugntion 
The path to forbino; go 1 ^ which you picnsa (rg). 

A combination of e'en fenbto things 
Is often potent to effect n purpose, 

Even fmgilo strews whou twixted into ropee 
May serve to bind a forione elephant (35). 

A man of truest wisdom will resign 

His wenltb and even life for goni of othen ; ^ 

Better abandon life in a good cause 

When death in any case is sure to happen (43). 


* I Bt. John SL 16. 
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Even to (on who viut ng as gueite 
Dne hospitality ahcmld be displayed; 

The tree Rreens with iti ihede the men who fellt it ‘ (6o). 

The good show pity even to the worthlMS, 

The moon itradklee the meeneehhovd (63). 

Thoie who abitain from iniiiiy to all, 

Who bear with ail, and offer an aayloin 
To all mankind, are joameying to heaven (66). 

Ihe only friend that followa na at death 
la virtue; all besidee diea with the body * (6y). 

Fom neither friendihip nor a alight aeijuaintanoe 
With evil peraona *, doea not eharooal bom 
The hand, if hot, and blacken it, if eold I (82). 

h good mon’a mind, even wh<» moved to anger, 

SufTem no lasting change; a birch of atraw 
Avails not to make oocaa’a watera hot (88). 

A wicked nan ia like on earChM jar. 

Broken with eaee, r«i>aired with didtoilly; 

A virtitouH man ie like a golden veoel, 

Hard to be broken, cpiiekly )«ned together (94). 

One thing U in a bad man'i heart, another 

la in hie words, another in bis deeda 

But oneoesB uiarke a man of nnble mind 

In heart, epeech, conduct, all tiie three combined (103). 

Wiidom ia eaey when diaplayed in giving 
Advice to othen, but one's aelf to follow 
Good connsel, marka a man of high degree, 

Such noble-minded man are rate to aee {108). 


> Compare Bom. zil 20; ‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink.’ I have bees infMmed on good authority 
that Pn^easor H. U. Wilson was first induced to commence the 
stody of Sanekrit by reading casually in some book or newspaper 
that thia aentiinent was to be met with somewhere in Sanekpt 
literature. 

* Compare Mann IT. 240, 242. 
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He tiui nil wealth who hag a mind contented. 

To one whose foot ig covered with a ahoe 

Tlie earth appean all carpeted with leather (152). 

Tis i-iglit to Bncriiine an individoal 

Fur u whole Iiouaeholit, and a fnouly 

Fur a whole A’illnge, and a village even 

For !i wliulc counttT’g {{nod, but for onu'a aelf 

And one's own soul, oaeahould give up the world (159). 

.Aeeomnlntcd wealth in best pregerved 
iiy Libeiul gifb.; e’en as collected watrnw 
Are best geeuml within a LdIIuw tank, 

Wlien liy :iii outlet they refieali tbo iieldg (if'j). 

If men are rich with monoy tl>ey pOMtefut, 

J 3 ut give not nor enjoy, Uicn arc they rich 
With money buried iu tlie iniuea of eaiili (16S). 

What boots it (o have wealth wliirh u not given, 

Nor yet enjoyed t What ixolltg strengtli to one 
WI10 ne'er OMuils Ida foeal WbetwiaiheuKo 
Of iAcred knowledge if it doni not lend 
Ta practice of ruligton t What avails 
A Mul to Liu whose sen.seH are nut conquered 1 (1 }o}. 

Wealth joined with giving, liberality 

Joined witli kind wordti, knowledgo witlioul coneeit. 

Valour with mercy, tliese are four rare virtues (174J. 

The wiae long not for tbe irapoagible. 

And grieve nut for tlie iiretrievable. 

Nor are lliey in ealamity bewildered (181). 

Borne men, well-read in booka, are blockheada gtill, 

But he who puti in practice what be knowe 
Ii truly wise; a medicine though effectivo, 

KSecta no cure by knowledge of Ua name (182}. 

Make the beet use of thy pieeperity, 

And then of tby reverece when they happen. 

For good and evil fortune come ond go 
Revolving like a wheel in aure rotetion (164). 
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BtriTe not too asuousljr for & tuibwlenw, 

Thy Maker will provide thee euetesanoe; 

No wooer is a humao being horn 

Than milk for his euppoii etmuu from the hrwtst (too). 

He by whoso hand the ewana were pointed whitr, 

And parrots green, and peacodca maiiy-bord, 

Will inuke provisicm for maiutenaiKo’ (191). 

How can true hnppineea pmceecl from maltb, 

Whiuh in ita acquiiitioo causes pain; 

Tn low, afHictiooj in abundsnee, folly (i9i). 

A koil'a^ only heanty is its noh^ 

A woman'K is devotion tn her hushtutd; 

Tfao beauty of the badly-formed is knowledge, 

The beauty of ascetiai hiendoratice (sis). 

Mon place uot such nliance in u moUter, 

Nor in a wife, nor in a wo, nor bruthrr. 

As in a friend affectionate by nature (sss). 

Man's frame has ever deaUi at lutnd, Mirortsoe 
An followed by revenw, friendly meetiitga 
Must end in porthigs, euthing bore U huiUiig (2)4). 

A friend the right of whom is to tbe eyes 
A balm, who is the heart'e deliglit—who sliares 
Our joys and sorrows—is a tieasure nire. 

But other friendly persons who aro roady 
To shore in our prosperity, abtwnd— 

Friendship’s true tnuehRUmo in adveesily (sj6 ). 

Whoever, (quitting CHtaintieK, panam 
Uncertain things, may lose liis cerbiintiee. 

What is uncertain is M good as kst (227). 


‘ Compare St. MatUiew vi 
^ Tbe kokila or koil is the night ing a le IndiiL 
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He mia who ia aoeastomed to regard 
With eonitant looks of sfapethj the poor 
Beneath him in positkn feels eialted; 

But he who irith hebitiiel obt; newt 
Hose higher than {eela alwaji poor^ (i). 

Let a man strive with eareeatneM to gain 
Poeuaaiona unaoqtiired; when aeqiiired 
let him with eare pmaerve ^en; when preeerved 
let him inonaae them; lawfully inoeased 
Let them be used for ante of pious eervioe (8). 

B/ drops of water, hdling one one, 

Little bj little, map a jar be filled; 

Such la the law of all aeeamulatioDa 
Of money, knowledge, and religious merit (lo). 

yniat burden is too greet for ehle men I 
What is too distant for |i)e eoergetio t 
What ia a foreign eountsy to the wise I 
Who is a stranger to the kindly speaking I (ti). 

Let prudent men engage in undertakings 
Of diversa kinds, aocordiag to their will; 

Yet after all, the issue wiD bo that 

Which the Supreme Di^oser shall determina (is). 

No being peruhsa before his tinte^ 

Though by a hundred arrewi piaroer^ but when 
His destined hour comes, though barely prioked 
By a sharp point of giai^ be surely diw (25). 

So long alone does every man fulfil 
The tree design of life, as long as he 
Preserves hit independence; he is deed 
Who lives in base subJeotioD to another (so). 


' His verse ia amplified, but the sense of the original ia, I think, 
fairly o xpreaaed. 
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How difficolt the dot; of e oourtier I 
If ulent, he ii thooght e fool; if dew 
In coBTeiwatioD, he ie oiled e dteUem, 

Or perhepa a ntgpie; if anboiiinte, timid; 

If now end then impatient under dighte, 
l%eA he » celled ill-bred; it he thould til 
Too eloee, he it decidedly intraaire; 

If too far oS, then diffident and ehee|dah; 

The law of tervin is indeed ahtime, 

E'en devoteee would find it haid to miiBter (*5). 

He Uves to tome good puipoee hi the world 
Who liret for Biitunant, rektiree and Mends. 
Where it the mao who liret not for himwdf I (34). 

As by a tmlsomc effort some hoge rock 
It forced uphill, hot in an ioatani rolled 
Down to the Talley, to the tout of men 
la only by hard labour made upri^t, 

But ea^y deecends to depths cff eiee (44). 

At one man digs a well, another bniidt 
A lofty wall, bo erery human bug 
Binkii down or tises by hit own exertions {43). 

That man it sapient, who haown how to nit 
Hit words to each oeeation, hit kind aeto 
To each man’s worth, his anger to hit power (4B). 

It anything by nature beautiful 
Ortherererul Whatever{deateteach. 

That only it by taeh thought faeaatiful (50). 

Diiinclinaticn to begin a work 

Through fear of failure, ia a maik of weakneM j 

It food renounced throngh fear of indigestion I {54)' 

That faculty which qualifies a tnan 

'Ri earn subtittence, and whkh wite men pmise, 

Should be preierred and carefully imptored (63). 

A jewd may be placed npon the foot. 

And glaat be imiaed to dtcocato tht bttd, 

But at the time of putcbaaing (W Mlling, 
aiaaa wfll be nekoned glaat; a gem, a gem (66). 
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If glou be need to deeuete u oown 
While gemi ere taken to bedeck a foot, 

Tie not that mj fault liae in the geni,^ 

But in the want of knowledge of the setter (72). 

nie wise hare sud that profitable leeeons 
May oftentinea be learnt e'en from a ehild; 

When the tan sett a tidier say gire light (78). 

A man may on afilietton’a touchstone lean 
^e worth of his own tdndied, wife, dependanta; 
Alu of hia own miud and diaraeter. 

* Reason indeed is atronger than brnte fone,' 

Sueh ia the troth the aoanding drum proelaima, 
Beaten by him who drtvea the elephant (85). 

Kriahna replied not to hie euning fo^ 

The lion anawere not the ja^al’a yell, 

Bat roara reaponaire to the thnnder-oloud (86). 

The hurricftoe uproote the lof^ trees. 

But injaret not the grata that prMtnte lies; 

The mighty only fight ogainat the mighty (87). 

A mioiater ia like a emaU-neded jar 
Of wide capacity, but yielding little. 

He who aays ' Whet’a e momeott’is a fool 
He who eayt ‘What’e a farthing t* will be poor (91). 

An old domeatifl long employed in aerrioe 
la fearleaa though in finilt; at other times 
Actbg unchecked he disregarde his matter (98). 

He who ia made the intimate eaaociate 
Of a king's iports, regards himself as king; 
Contempt ia auro to be diaplayed l^ one 
Admitted to too cloee familiarity (loo). 

Ingenioua men can make e’en folaohoods aeem 
Like truths, as akilfii] peintne represent 
Mountains and valleys on a level lurfuce (iia). 


' Compare one of the meditotioita of Manna Aurelias: ‘Is such a 
thing as an emerald mode worse than it was, if it is not praised I ’ 
Bev. F. W. Farrar'e ‘ Seekers after God,’ p. 308. 
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in caie of gome ealunity uspandiBg, 

Id gang a wrong road, or whan a line 
For action preiBee, brooking no dd^, 

Then onl^ maj a friend adriie unaaked {»S)- 

He who ia trulj lored ia aiill behmd, 

Even when doing irritating acta; 

Who does not feel the lame reaped for fire 
Though it conenme the treaanree in hie houul (13:). 

A man innately bad, though vigoroae efforla 
Be oonetantly applied for hia improvement, 

Will ia the end revert to hie old nature; 

E'en ae the ourly tail of eume young cur. 

Though prcaaed and awathod with bandagu for yeara, 
Beeumea ita twiat, when onoe again set fite (136, 137}, 

Whate’or than hast to take, Umt take thou qniekly; 
Give quickly what thou haul to give; do qpiiriily 
The work thou baet to do; if thou dday, 

Time will drink up the spirit ^ tiiy act (145V 

Bad men derive eome beauty from the lustre 
Of their eonnectioDe, like the eooty powdor 
IaM on the eyelash of a lovely woman (157). 

Just anger may be certdnly appeased 
By the removal of its canse, but how 
Can any one allay the spite of him 
Who cherishes unreasonable rancourl (159). 

A hundred kindly acts are thrown away 
Upon the bad; a hundred dever epeecbes 
Are lost on him who vannot understand; 

A bundled admonitions, on Uie man 
Who will not put in practice what k eaid ; 

A hundred sapient pieoepts, on the srosolee (ifii). 

In eandal-trees are Mrpentc, in the waton 
Of pleasant pools are lovely lotue-fiowers, 

But also alligators; in enjoymeuts 
Evils are present to destroy thor seat; 

No earthly pleMores are withont alk^ (»6s}. 



mVIAK WISDOM. 


A bark diapla^B its hms in the eroenog 
Of patbleu waj)eii; at th’ approach of night 
A lantern in of aerriee; in a calm 
A fan; and for an el^hant't mtraint 
A book i thui ii there noUiii^ npon earth 
For which a remodjr baa not been plumed 
By the all-wise Creator, but, 1 think, 

That Providence hims^ baa failed to find 
A fittbg cheek to curb a wicked man (165). 

A man, however strong, if destitute 
Of seal and fervour, is 1 ^ all held eheup. 

Who fears to trample upon Imrnlrout ashest ( 17 , 0 - 


HITOPADESA-BOOK HI. 

Advioe tends only to exasperate, 

Not to allay the onger.tM a fool; 

Just u the drinking of nntritacoa milk 
Only aogments the venom ef a serpent (4). 

He who comparing well tbe strength and weakness 

Of others, by himself, discovers not 

The difference, is vanquished by bis foes (fi). 

Seek not oompanionship with evil men, 

But court aseociation with the great; 

Tbe pureet water in the hand of her 

Who lives by selling drum, is cslled a dram (11). 

Even kind words acoompaoied with smiles, 

If spoken by bed men, excite suspicion. 

Like scent of (legrant Sosreie out of season (25). 

A husband is a wif^s dkied ornament; 

She needs no other ornament but him; 

Deprived of him, ehe ehises not, though adorned (29). 

A rock is not so eaaily npbeaved 

Hy a itrtmg hand * at by a wooden lever; 

This is the great advantage of good connari, 

That by an iniignificant appliance 
A great sucoesi may often be effected (45). 


^ I foUow B.^ reading here. 
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Wlicn iLmgur ix fur ulT, Uhii cautimuiieKk-- 
liiil n’lieu nt Liuid, Itumid foctilaile-- 
Ik (he •ILstini'tivp nu'rit a miin 
Of noble sjiirit; ri'erywlien! the great 
Kxhibit coniiige in nilmiJlj (47). 

A fevoiTJih dixplfty of nvi-r-xeal 
At the (irit outuct, ix itn olsbieli* 

To fill encei-Bs; water, hixrprrr eoU, 

Will |ienctrate tJie gruuml bIow >legiee« (^]. 

A Htore of girun ik <if all > 4 orc« Uio brat; 

A jewel in tlio mouth Ku]>)K>rU nut life (58). 

Whate'er the natural jiropeuMly 
Of nnv (iiiv may U% that ix moxt liaid 
To be nubrliioil; thu*, if n dog vnrv mixeil 
Toil king'x rank, wouhl hi-not gnaw hixeboct ((ii)- 

Tliat ii no couniul wtu-rr no ehim ere, 

Thou Ai« no uldom who ilnduiv no law, 

Thill i» not law whii-ti u not luarkeil liy Intlh, 

That is not truth which is by (ear affei^ted (be)- 

Tlioae who, neglecting aeraruto inijuirtes 
Into ilie uieuiure of a foe’c resources, 

Comaienco a (Igbt, receive a coM embinn- 

By tlie iword’s odgi', atul must lx- reckoned fooix (70). 

Advice, though giioil, iin>l strictly in .-tccorilanrc 
With books, is useless if it lie not follovcil; 

Mere knowledge of u luoiliciQc docs not cure {7 ■ I 

Mun ix 11 shiTc of money, not of nun; 

According to his wcultli, bis feUow-ioeii 
Hold him in homiur or in dwcKleom (81). 

Xlie honours that 11 king cenfinx, do uoro 
To eliuulate the couragv of bis subjeotx, 

Tlian any hope of money wcompeius! (91). 

Kven a fuo, if he jierform a Idndueisi, 

Should bo esteomud a kinsioan; e'en a kioKUmn, 

If lie do harm, should be esteemed a foe. 
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A makdy, though hnd vHhin the body, 

Does mischief; while • lorngfi drag thet comes 
From some fer forest does s hisndly work (loi). 

Spesk kindly, without eringiDg; be heroic, 

But not B botstor; be s geetmui giver, 

But give your bounty to deserving persons; 

Be ever bold, but always wiilKrat hanhneis (io6). 

The king whoso doctor, minister, and priest 
Are dstterers, is speedily bereft 
Of health, of treasure, and of piety. 

The ikilfol man attains to wealth, the eater 
Of whuleeume food, to beoHh—healthy men 
Tu case; the dQigeni to utmost range 
Of knnwlodge; the disaplined in heart 
To true religion, riches, and renown (n;). 

A lofty sUlioo cannot be oldained 

By ose who oeU with roshtuas, yielding solely 

To Impulse, nor bj one whose enemies 

Of mind ore paralysed 1 ^ pondering 

On ways and meone of acting; greet suoesies 

Depend on hardihood oonbinod with prudence (iro). 

Whet will booke do for one who bss no sense) 

How con s minor benefit the Uindt (isy). 

Tbe wisdom of a coudhoIIot is riiown 
Id heeling breaches; of e wise ^jricisn 
In complicated cesse of disoidor. 

’Tie easy to be wise, when sU is well (i S5). 

Weak-minded men lue easily bewildered 
Even in trifling entetpriees, Ihcee 
Whose intellects are woH-msluiod engage 
In mighty undertakings end stand fast (is6). 

The goddeu of good fortune ne'er deserts 
That noble-minded mwoirti who withholds 
The smallest piece of mon^, equally 
With thonsands, if it seem in danger 
Of application to improper usee; 

Bat readily bestows with open hand 
E’en tens of millions on n fit oocasion (127). 
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He is 1 fool who loses a pouetuofi 

Through fear uf some slight uatiajr; who would forfeit 

A bale of goods rather tliun ]«y atoD {129). 

A crocodile, however licrct:, ut powerless 
boon 08 he quits the \rotcr; erui lions 
Out of a forest might ox well lie jaekals 

In this uncertain world, unslahlouR 

The oi«uu stirred by winds, tlir sacrifico 

Of one’s own life to siivo the life of oUien 

Is OD exalted action, which results 

From merit earned in former slates of being (146}. 


HrrOPADKSA— BOOK IV. 

An unwise man, when mooting with dbasU’r, 

Blumee DHtiny, am] sees not that the fault 
Liea in hiosolf ond in hia own miedoiDga {3). 

Tliat nuin bus wiadoio who ia wiao enough 
To remedy diaaster whos it bappeiis (6). 

Whatever fate deeroes is not to be. 

That will not happen; if it is to be, 

'Tis sure to come to pass. Why drink not olT 
Tills nnodyiio—the antidote of caret (9). 

I,el not tlio labour of on honest eervant, 

Who strives to do his duty, seem in vnin; 

f'lii! riii-er liim with rew.irds, with hoart, voice, look (12). 

A l(iw-linm person should not Ire emlted 
To any high position ■, once in nflice 
He cannot onsily be set ashle. 

Honour conferred upon a Insp-boni man 
Besemhles nn iniprcssion stamped on mul ^131- 

Bo long nlone ought danger to he feared 
As long 08 it is distant j when we see 
The cause of appreheosion close at band. 

We ought to fight against it fearlessly (17}. 
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A monnrch hu n ally in him 
Who, {itithful to hvi doty, dMivgnrdinj; 

Ilii royal moBtor’i lOrin^ and dulikio^, 

Telia him uowolrame nlutoiy trutha (ai). 

A Dion xhould en-r strlre to Im at peace 
Even with Uioao vbo equal him i» atrun^li; 

The victory iu V'or ix always douliiful. 

Who blit n ailly pemuti would comoiit 

llix friendx, lux anny, milin, nmown, and xelf 

To the uncertain Ixdanco of n boUir! (22, a.s). 

The monnrcli whodiatnbnlcx ■■quitolily 
Ilia rieliex, who oonci-uls hie S|w-x fruiii view. 

Who kenpH Ilia couiixi-l sten-t, aiel who says 
No unkind wnrda t<i (linxo aroiuid litiB, he 
Miiy Rproiiil hix kingdom even to tho (54). 

Wliftlerer be the rocooipenxn obtoinoil 
lly u Uotto^avrilKV, lui-uuipliahing 
All wUliex; tbnl will lie aeliiow in full 
Who givw protection t<> a fugititx- (62}. 

External dofenmee uny he I'ontodent 

With malice in the licart,' for do not piople 

Rear wood upon tbdr bcadx that they may Imm it i 

A running river may n-fnwh a troe 

While imdermiuiiig by itx streom the )i«bi (64}. 

What enUKo bavo wo to giieve For tliom wlio die ? 
Since when a cliild i« bom UortoUty 
1r the first loving nnioe to fondle it 
In close emWocc, and not (ill tbux caressed 
hlay its own motlier fold it to bar breoKt (67). 

Whither luive gone the ruleiw of the earth 
With all their armirs, all tlicir regal pump, 

And all their xtatoly equitwgral Rnrth, 

That wilDoxNed tbeir d^urturc, still abides (68). 


‘ This amplifientiou soeias necessury to the sense. 
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All uDobeeiTcd tlie body wutcB am;, 

Moment b; moment, like a erumUing jw 
OF unbaked cla; in wntur j when dii^«nl, 

Tlien its decaying nature ia jawvdvcd (69). 

Neiirer and ever nearer, <l>iy day, 

Dotb dr.itb advance iownrda eaidi UTiDg Iwing, 

K’en as an awFul execvitiouer 
Draws neavet to a ciiminal condemned, 

And drags bim by tdnw degreas townnb bis doom (7c;, 

Yontb, l»auty, life, a store of worldly gowU, 

Exalted rank, socioty of fi-iendu. 

Are all unstable, let no man of aeuM 
He duped by trusting to Uttur |•enIlaacnoc (71). 

Ak driftiug logs of wood uuty bnply nMCi 
On oecon’e waters surging to aod fro. 

And having m<!t, drift onre again a|nirt, 

So floetlng is the intereounc of men (7a). 

E’en ns n traveller meeting with tbe eliade 
Of eomo o'erlinoglng tmi, awhile repoeea, 

Tbeu Imves iW shelter to parsuH his way, 

fki men meet Friends, then iiart witli thorn For erer (73). 

Thu is no permanent enmpanioDsbip 
Gained by residing with one's own Frail body, 

Much less by intoroourse with other porsooe (76). 

For union point* to coming eeparation. 

As birth to death’s infallible B|>pnBch (77). 

As streams of rivets ever onward flow. 

Never retnming, so do day and niglit 
Qo on for ever, bearing off man’s life (79). 

Aa oft as men of thoughtful minda, reflect 

On death's inexorable rod, impending 

O’er their doomed beads, tbor eueigios relax 

Like thongs of leather soaked by droj^ing rain (83). 

Tis ignoraDM that la the cause of sorrow 
For thoee who die •, if separation rause it, 

Ihen with the lapse of time grief shmld inorense; 

As days pass on why does it rather ceesel (85). 
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A pan&cea for tlie cure of bknni 
Dealt Kaddeol/ 1 ^ UDOjiectod strolceit ‘ 

Of deep .-iiniciion, rondiiig ell tlie Mml— 
le to control the will and rtifle tbou^lit (86^ 

K’en in u fon'xt ficoR nt-tj ix* |>r!ictified 
liy ihoae who foittor there their eril poNhionR : 

While in a hotiec, Buhjectioii of tho Kenaei 
Jk a title penance, and tin* Ikmuo of one 
Who, Ituldiii^ all hix )«uu.ii>nK in Kxlmint, 

Kiijnittea in gooil iH-liona, ix a convent (87). 

I lensi! not, whatever be thy mode of life. 

Although disireaied, to walk in rigliteoai! piitha, 

An<l act with jnaliro lownnlx cvciy creatnrr. 

No outwnnl liadge if {HOof of |>iety (88). 

Tliou art tliyM-if a xlmun whoxe xnend foni 
]« xeJfrcatiainf, wIkhx? wulcr ix wradty, 

Wlioan Innk ix virtue, and vIiqm waves are love ; 

Here piwctiau thy allutiona, by niei« water 
llio iani'i- loan cou ne'er l« purified (90X 

That nau attaina to lia|>(iincwi w|k> quite 
Tiiia anHubetantiiil world-a worki I«kcI 
With pains of Hrtii and death, old age and xickneee (91 j. 

Pain and not plenxura hae a real eziHtenco— 

'Tie boDcc, Uie ttuino of plroKute ie applied 
Tosthat which givee relief ftoa present pain (92}. 

A roaring noiae, like that of autnoinKiIoud, 

Should not be made in vain, ono really gnat 
Procloiina not hie euccesaea er reveriex (95). 

War not with many foes; by ewarming insects 
Kvcd a mighty serpent is destroyed (96). 

Luet, anger, love of immey, oveijoy, 

Pride and conceit, this eix-foid close of faults 
Should be forsaken; then one may bo happy (99). 


t Bl’s reading. 
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Good memot;, octwity in buiiaeu, 

Thoaghtful deUberttion, Mcuney 
Of infortnatioD, firmnoM and ooncealnkont 
Of oounwl, are a ministor’a prime rirtuH (looV 

Do nothing rashly, want of dne rdleetion 
Is the chief source of failure; Foctonn, mger 
To favour merit, of her awn accord, 

Chooses the man who aete deliberately (lot). 

Tho qualities and eoume of life of (imm ‘ 

Who live in distant plaeeH, oat of eight. 

Can only from their actione be inferred, 

Anil aetiona most be judged of hy ncuita (105). 

A swan that could uol clearly mo by night,' 
Searching for food upon a lotus-pool, 

Mistook the mirrored image of the elan: 

For lender shoots of lilies, then hy day 
The silty bird refused to pock the buds, 

Ihinking thorn stars; thus penofiK once doccivol 
Suspect decuption evon in the truth (io6). 

A mind which has been pweoned by the wicked 
Confidee not evon in the good, a ^Ud 
Once scnlded by hot porridge will not drink 
Fvoa cold milk till be bat blown upon it (tofl- 

By pft» of money one may win a miser; 

By gesturos of respect, a stubbots man; 

A simpleton by bumouring bis will; 

A wise man, only by veracity (108)- 

Wbo would be guil^ of unri^ileous sots 
For or agunst a body doomed to die 
To-day or perhape to-morrow 1 ^ the pains 
Of some disease, or some hearUeoding grief 1 (1 jr)- 

Do rightly, knowing that thy life resemblee 
The moon’s reflecUoo cm the quivenng wave (ijj)- 


i B-’s reading. 
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In Ollier to tbe increwe of thj virtue 
And of thy liiiiipincss, cmnrt (huo only 
With ri|;htcoii>> nien, reneiobi'riug timl tliy life 
Ia tmiieient a>i the luinige of iho denert (i34). 

II' Truth and thougaixhi of ]Ion<e-i<arril)eoa 

Were weiglieil together, ll^nlh mwhi be more weighty (>35)- 
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Abhijit, J41, I. 
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404- 

Abbirinn-Biaiil, 3(17. 
Abhiihrku, 391. 

Abh}'tu, 9^ 
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Aliii’l 349. 
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, 494 ; 394. 
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AiU-vaaem 311, i. 
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353: 41*. '• 

Aitaruya Arai^aka. 343, s. 
Aitorep ITpmidutl, 33. 
AiUrvyu-bAbnaiiOi 33; iS; 
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Alan kjirn.Liiotiihhn, 470. 
Aian.lAina, 43C1 i 437. 
Ahi'k-'ini'MirMeim, 470, 
Alaa>ka>u.N*.lm, 469. 
Alhrtt. KiiigCliarle*, 3361 
Ak-aanili'rVdealb, 307, 
Aleeandvr'- mva.lon, 2Ji; 
3ifv 

Algebra, invention of, 174. 
Algvlim, lliiidn, i8oi iSl. 
Al^braiele, ItilldO, I8I, 
Alirgnry of two birds 46 i 
222. 

Alien, W. It. A Od.. 495- 
Allitmtioo, tviployiuMit of, 
455- 

Aluiaiiaoi, 178,1. 

Aniara bi.ba, i6l; 432, i. 
Amaia-eiubu, 512 ; 325, I, 
Amaru, 434, 

AnaiB-eatuka, 434; 528. 
AmLalikri, 37 ^ 

Ambartiha, 27, S ; 344; 
^ 1 . I. 

Antkwdilhn, 21tt I; 225. 
AmldkA,' 376. 

AmliUt, 423, 3- 
Ainritu, 3271 518. 

Amalain molain, 81; 82. 
AmBrtA. 177. 

Ainynk, 1^. 

Analyaisbo; 161. 
Anundn-mnya, 114, 
ADBotla.tittba, 119 
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Asuita, 431. 

AnsDta-Tijaya, 403. 

ADorghii n^ifiiivt, 367; JoS. 
An-ikrya, 310. 

Au-iirju, 308, 

All299. 

Aiutfiiyu, wiri: u{ Atri, jfio, I, 
Atuitoiny, 1K4. 
An-tB]>ulhilul,i nuaLtni]- 
liuti, 63. 

AnAxiiDAiidiir, 521 t, 

Anaxiiiiviu'S jj, 1, 

Anila, 220. 

An^luikax, 399. 

Amlniinuhr, 313, i; 44a 
Aii-ga, Icin^iliiin nl. 341): 
_4>7; 47°; 47=- 
Ati>ga-rj^;a, 3(10, ], 
An-i!iri^ll;2Qjiai0iS35; 

i 301; 517, t. 
AB'fuiilitha-niitrk, 198, 3. 
AoiU (Wiiiil), 251'). 

AnimaK 55, 3i 276. 
AA^aliku, 405, I. 

AAjana, 431, 1 . 

AS'ka, l8ji 470; 471. 

An kuiki, |8> 

Anua'Biayis 114. 1 

Aima-prfl^ia, (42; 232; 
*39 

AaUk-kaFMja, 53: 53, j; 
If A 

Ancaljiiafljfui. ii, 1. 
Aiitarlkoha, 197, 

AnUr-vnli, 

Aathrupiiiiiu^hitni. 319. 
Aiitiiichui aiid Kuokiikx, 
* 5 *.«. 

Antya. ^3, 

Aniibaniihu, 163 ; 1(93, 3- 
AnudAltiikljn, 473. 
Anuknuan! ur 'IikJimx,' 
184. 

AiiuDiSDa,61; 82; II7;122, 
Anomati, 158; 172, 
Aa-upalabilhl, 117. 
AnnpiAaa, 457, 

Anuxw ’atuiDi,’ 71. 
Ans^aiiaoa-parvaii,3/4i 411. 
AiiailitubliinetKa|i53: 213, 
,«; ill; 335. 

Aaiuravika, 48,1. 
AniiTagAi-iinka, 

ABnvritli, 16$. 

Asi^hirya, 249. 
ABViblrja'padikna fin, 1S9, 
1 . 

Anrtr-i-Suhaili, 529, 2. 
^Tub^akya drS^ba, 193, 
Aavllubikl, 'logi^' 219, 
Apad-dbaima, 374. 
Apara,69. 

Aparbka, 30J. 


AponMa, 68> 

Apai, *«atcr.’67: 84. 
Apaudak, 244. 

Aputami^ 203; 203, I; 
_ 236, 1; 301. 

AjiaHtamba Urthyi - autra, 
I «S7. 

AjiMtambB Bnota* abbra, 

, 146 i ««7,1. 

Apaatanbaa, 187, i. 
A|nvan,-a, 59: (>3 
Apbuiunik 4 (l 
A pbralitc, 327, 5. 

Apaiali, 161,2. 

Apidu^r, lixllui, 334. 
A-prakrAa, 437. 

A-pmnala. 437. 

A|«iana, 27&: 51^ 
Apta-varana, 82. 
Apya-dibhiu, 47a 
Apjaya. 47O1 
An>bha|i. 3113 i. 

Anil*, l8<ii 2 
Atabi, K. 

Aiauya-k.VHl\ 3.37; jbC. 
AnMyoIua. 34. 

ArbwU. 399. 

Arck^, 184. 

AnhiU-clun;. 184. 
Ardlia-aarl (i^aakSO; 322. 
•! 5 *A *• 

Antli«.*95! 295.3; 39>- 
ArbaU.<lM>a»a, lltL 
AcMiiilir. 31, 3: 37.1; 61: 
68, I; TO; *$. ii 103; 
11$: 116. j;4«>A «. 
Arhi^ 227, 1- 
AajBsa. 100; 126; 229, 1: 

379; 3*7- 1; 403; 413; 
. 4 l 9 i 4 J>. 1; jn. »• 
Aru|>a.43X. 

Arriam 232,1. 

Araba (RracaM kuniMgv), 
.»«4- 

Anba {imaf mani^pi. 190; 
*44- 

An piictka, 436. 

Arlba, 63; 195. 
ArthabB-ban, 437. 
Ait)bintara*Byaaa, 458. 
Aitliipatli, 117: 4^ 
Artba-aada, 24. 

Aiupa, 428. 

Amn^iat;, 191. 

Arya, ‘noble,’ 310. 
Arya-bbat^ 173 
AryBBiaD,"i6; 19a 
Aiyant,6; 3U. 
Arylahfa-fa^ 173 
IryATarU, 22^ i. 

A inmaTlji Hiiaia. JOl 
A iau, ‘ poftoeei,'93 
A-ifnte, ^ 


Aiiatiram, $00. 

AacetioiitD, 93; 94 I 129. 
Aahridha, 173, 3 
AaluVilia, 173, 5! 199. 
AaMiidbyayl, 163 
A^tukaHniddha^ 193; 199, 
Aahtakam PSpiniyaiD, 163, 
AaK(Bk>han, 134. 

A«li(a-inurti, 323.1, 

AalaUi: UuaunKlieii, 96 s 135, 

1, 

Aii-patn-eana, 415, 

Aaita, 320. 

Awka. 371,1 i 4*3. 3 ; 4^7- 
Aiinka inacripliiina, 313. 
AMramai nr ‘Orden,’ 215; 

.238. 

Alraniatlitika, 411, I. 
AHrauiavKika-paraaii, 374. 
Aanusaiira, 2|)i>, 

Aalniingvr, 171L 

Aalri.li4;y, 174 ; I79’ 
AalnmiiRiy. 170; 1721 174. 
A-iui^i. 2)6. 

Aiura, 244. 

AKura form iiF luairiagc^ 1901 
Aunra Ciirv'din, 382, 3. 
Aiuraa, 139; 394. 
A'liryani'i'iMijfil. ^37, l, 
Aiiviiirvyuua (ijdhy a ■ aftln, 
ibOi 186,2; )88; 243. 
2| 2r4. 3j 293, a; 371, 

I; 512. 

Aiivaliiyana Knuita-ibtta, 
14&; 186, 21 24S, 2, 
Aaraifiyiuin-lirrihinann, 25,3. 
AKva-Rii'dba, 28, 1; 187; 

340; 37t 

A'l'amiilliikn-parran, 374. 
Aai'iiiiii-viknija, 261. 
Aiira-lHiti, km;; ■>( Kekaya, 
J|li 2. 

Aiiratlba,' huly fip-trou,’ 39, 
3 

Aav;itth.iinian, 3K3, ■ ; 405; 

407: 409; 481. 

Aiirin, 365, I. 

Aiviaa, 173, 3. 

A**mi, 173.3: 4»' 3' 
Ainol-kiiinAna, 42S. 
AiCviDe, H j 138; 379; 3871 
I; 4D0. 

Atala, 431, I. 

Atharvan, 216; 233. 
Albarvan'giraa, 193; 243, 
2; 295- 

Atbarva-Tcda, 3; 5; 12; 

225245, 2:273. 
Atbarra-veda • piitUlkbyk, 
151. 

Atbeiati, 249. 

Atheoa, tanpla of, 133, 8. 
Atbeotm, 224, i. 
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Atikijt, 3S2, 3. 

Ati-kpiibn peanc*! 273. 
AtirUn, 341, i. 

AtitiTokti, 458. 

Alitbi, 250. 

Atitbi-bhnjuk, 188, 1. 
Ativahilu, 198, 3. 

Ati-Tjipa, 63, 1. 
Atna-bodliE, IIO; 113, 

Atmuv, 63 ; 67 j 74 i »»i 
, 222 ; 290, > 

Atmiuie>padft, 164; I65. 
AtDk-tu^ti. 208. 
AhD«-ty»B<ny«l>, 299. 

AtoiK-vliiyA 21^ 

71. 

Atri, 203 iyil; 375 i 5 « 7 .i- 
AuCneht, PnifMint, i;2S, 2. 
AulfUcy^Hl&rHMiA, 118. 

Anpuiunykn, 139. 
Auftngn^ 325, I. 

Auniliua, Miniu, 45, I i 
>41; > 43 S S 44 < I- 
Annibbftva, >j8. 

Aaknllt, 32:. 

AnMiB, Staphea, 493, I. 
Authgrity uf V«i 1 a, 21$. 
AuttMBl. kUao, 20611. 
A»*kl, 198, 3. 
ilvutnt, top. 

Avamllu, 437,1. 
AiauthyaGra, 1 $ 9 . l. 
Anyavi, ‘nwaUr nf aa 
61 ; $4 

A-TuyA 109 - 
Aoyakta, 82; 220 . 
Afyikktik-fanita, 176, 3 ‘ 

A«ya}1-t<bA'^ 152. 
AyndliyA 27. 1 ) 3 < 7 ; 335 . 

li 35 «: 359; 499 . 
Ayodhyt-Uoja, 337 i 3G& 
Ayogavii 225. 

Jlynr-fida, 184 

Aj". 375 - 

Aiall, ‘ wltboQt ba^OBiBg, 

51, 2. 

Babbrn-vshana, 39a 
Bidarlyana, lol; 245. 21 

509- 

S ait, 210, (. 

u-jaamn-bbiV, 18, I. 
Babu'pnjllh l8,1. 
Bahurapa, 409, 2. 
Blhown, 381, 4. 
Bahn-nll^ 152, 

BahT-Ti8a, 216. 

Baidya, 210, l. 

Bailte,263. 

BMlnHBti. 263. 
BaiOl-padlii, 532. 
Baka,386. 

Bata, ‘ itmigtb,’ 387,1. 


Baladeva, 387.1. 

Ma-ktti8a, 337; 368. 
Blla-ktithna, 51^ 
Bilan-bhat^ 304. 
Itala-rSiiiu, ^ j 374; 373 ; 
38 ]i 391 ; xfi: 408: 
5 > 5 - 

7Ula.nina;Bnk,367; 308. | 

Bali, iSa, I; 194; 24S; 

259! 3 * 8 - 
Ballala, 332. 

Ballantvaa, Dr., 6a, i; 70,; 
>: 74 ; 79 . • 5 8 *. >: 470. 

I. < 

IKna, 367: 333. 

110 . T. 

B&nerjcft. tVifrMJr 1 C M., 
6$! 73: 74 »: 98;2io, 

>: .W '• I 

DaDi&a«, 224. X 
KaniAA. 224. X 

iku}iiy». 237,2- 
Rai.iik. 224,4 
Rauijaa, 224 2. 
lUpwlrVaXM^ 173. 2. 
Hard. 510. 

Barth. U. Uam CriUqiM.. 

255 . •• 

U»t.i, 3% 

Hatriii Higl t i M —. 532 
TUuddltanlaraana. 
BaiidUyua, 203: 203. • > 
302. 

Baudhiyana Otibya Sauat. 
187. 

lUiitlhSyana bnoU Sutna, 
146. 

n«ar, Giwt. 317. >• 

Bttiiysa, 210,1. 

Kchb, 302. 

UniarM, iKhuui vL 302; 304 
Beitfcy, Frvfrapv, 330. I : 

534.2. 

Bengal, 303. 

BeoKal. icl^ al la*. 392 - 

BrntiBtlt.L«rd38illiaiii,25^ 

Berkcb-y, 33.1; 82,1; 84, 
2; 89,2. 

Bhi (in algebra), 183- 
Utudra, 43a. 1. 

Bhldia, 173.3. 

Bhidraiad 4 I 73 > > 
Ubadia-]adi, 173,3. 
Bhiga,i;8. 

BhagMia, 17B 
Bhagarad-gitf, 3 % 3 : 47 : 
55. 3: 9 >: 9 '. >: 93 s 
too; 122; 317: 324 2i 
4UI t 318 

Bhigant, 31^ 

Bbl^rata.paAna, 126, I; 


ss; 


327, 2 1331; 389.2:5:5! 

516. 

Bliigaratat, 325. i ; 514 ; 

JUiaglratha, 344; 362! 363. 
1tfaai;initlii. 3O3. 

Bbrivnri. 303. 

Bkuilulia, 3S6. 
Ibi:i 1 uh]aliii.ikt 1 iya, 4I[. I, 
Vhakliit, 523,1. 

Ibakti (fiiitii), 217 : 326. 
lilnditi, Liti’r Ihuify i.r, 12$. 
Itiiiilla, 4n$, I. 
liiiuma, 47n, 

Bbil^Ki, 47 t. 

lUvuiiLukiir. Pridi'MBnT, 167, 
2;' 187.!; 236,1; 245 , 2 . 
BhuiiLm 472, 

I BiiiiliU-rlatCii, 457, 

! lUi.jadrtjii, 3W 1 404, 1. 
Bk2iadtnja (gTauiiuiriaal, 

161, 2. 

MArulriija (iphya Kntn«, 

j8 ?. 

HbTiPul.dja Brautu Butraa, 
146. 

HharaU. 345! 35 'I 359 i 
364 ; 420 i *.(«)■ 

Bbamla (Sutrar), 4 :.>a 
lOurftla, 3.(8, 11 371, I. 

rdflijuiiiitth 371, 2. 

lilmmlu.iiiOllkii, 16S. 
Itb.iraU-K'Da, Ib 8 . 

I«,i'>rsla.rar.l,i>, 3701 375. 
Btnirati, 503, I. 

JUmravi, 393,1: 452. 
iUiartri-litri, if.?, 1 : 453 1 
$» 8 ; 5 < 3 . 

):!A>a, 498. 

Bbarhii'iiurii'^htda, 6 n, I. 
BWbyaprudlpa, 168, 
Bharbya-pradipoddyida, 168. 
Bt.r.rkara, 176; J78: '8!!: 
181. 

Bhri<kanii’rirya, 97; 176. 
Umtiyfin, 224 a 
Rhaita, 23a. > 
Bkattn-.livaknra, 213, 2. 
)^tj ii-nkrayaga, 392, 3. 
Uluitti L'iryig 168; 367; 

453 : 454 : 457. 

Rhatfaiji-iilkahitt, I68. 

Blwii Ikiji, Dr.. 494 1. 
lihauBia. 179. 

Bbava, 409, 2, 

Bliava-bliflli, 337 j 359.1! 

3 '’? i 499 - 
Ubbvana, 409, 2. 
libaviahya, 514; 521. 
Bhaviahyauiirava, 5t2,1. 
Bhivita, 1S3. 

Bbayiiiuka, 457,1. 

Bhikahu, 211; 238; 254. 
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Ithikuhiika, 2^5. 2. 

;on, I. 

llliiina, 379 ; 40s ; 4IJ : 
419 ' 

ItliiiiiaHi'iin. 3S]. 4. 

Uhi.liiii.i, 35 i ),2 ; 37 jl i 7 Si 

3 X 4 i !''!; J'j?: ; 

4 "ii 4 H' 

]i)iiAliii]U'|>;irv:ifi. 37V 

)Uli^tiH 224,' 

2. 

DliiyM-ati, 431, 1. 
HI"’K 3 '' 7 iW: Si^i 5 . 5 v 

Ijhoja'iii'Ta, ctiiiiiiK'atiirj 
92, 2. 

Dliiija-iirabandliii, 332, 
Bhoja-rrijr^ aiiiiiiuuiitji'y i 4 , 

92, 3, 

Uliri^u. 1S3; 203; 3u6i 221; 

30 * ; 33 Si SW. l- 
nliu, 431, I, 

]))iQh, 151J. 

Uhukti, 297. I 

lihrtinl,' ourtli,' S4. : 

Uhrir, 5;. 2; 195. I 

Uhntiv 1X4. i 

BhtitO'fBjiU, 194 ; 245. ' 

Ilb<ivu\i cir UlitivsF, 53, 2; 

, 159 i 1951 43 >. I- 
lilbliutaa, 437, I. 

Htbhatau, 38I1 4 i 397 - 
lillilu, 131, 2. 

lllUineliFea ludlth 35, 1; 
„ 44 .« 19 «. >• , 
liinury cfltn|muiiil, 71. 

Ihihluii, Vuu, 528, ii 
ISnbn, 68,1. 

Uuhlliogk, I’tirfrMnr, 16S, 4; 
169; S* 7 . i- 

BoDilMf. wliuiil nf liir, 302. 
Wupi". 383: 386- 
Biirrodjkiw, Mr. H., 303. 2. 
Bum, 210 , I. 

Biittiniirj, 264, 
linehmuin, 276, I. 

BnhiDk, 37; tee Bmhmas, 
Brahma (wurld), 431, 1. 
IhahoUl, 12, I; 31; 40; 54; 
83. 3 ! 91 ; 334; 32 S< >i 
343 i 4291 514: 518. 
Bnhmt (am nf), 79, i. 
btithma ((unn of maniags), 
190. 

Brafaintdiri, 375. 

Brahma-dAriii, 192; 238; 
241. 

Brnhniararjra-vraU, 379, a. 
Brahina-chnaha, 419, 4, 

Brahuut-kniiita, 175, 3 i 176. 
Brabiua-hii, 27a 
Brahiiubatyd, 270; 387, 1. 
Brahma-jijftAA 104. 
Brabua-liika, 405. 


IirabaLn-Bihaa^^ TiK, j 
IirH(Litt.«n (f 3 n|iniu‘ Spirit^ < 
q: S3; io|; 105, 3: I'm i: 
217. ! 

Bi'.ihtoun ({myi-t. Veda), 

214.231^1:273. 
ih'jhnam of Vi'da),, 
5: 24 ; 25: 4 »: S".2. . 

Ikrabiimoa (|im%ir-< 4 f'ru), 
2 »v I- 

Jh-.ilkuuLiiah (of each Vitla), * 
23 : > 93 . j 

l:rahiia.inrlii. 3I4 : 321. j 
lUaliiuiiiihi-ittr.iii.'k, JoS. 
lUalimiOM. 522. I 

l.r.iliNiuiMnIr, 313. I. I 
Br.iliuianiMu. 232: 233:. 

23X. i 

IW.iliinatr'. S23: 233, tUL ! 
ItrjhiMins Kuliatntus ami 
Vai’Jrnv 232. 1 

IW'ibaian* (of l«>aiLan| 
237, I. 

Bralmia )*»;>, iiii, 2. 

BnUina iiuiaii-i. 232. 3 ; 
5 ' 4 - 

Brnlima-aiiMkaiibi or Ikal": 
uu-a'. 175: 170. 

BruUiuaatra. 4U2.1. 
JlntliDunirU, 209. 
lirahiiia-vaitarte, 514; 515; 
522. 

l(r.ilima-<rM<7i, 219. 
Brahiea-yajha, 245: 

* 45 . *: 271; * 94 . 3 ! 
* 95 .*' 

BrabBiuit-aa, 293. t. 
Braboii-i^iau, 370. 

Bfibad • iuanjaka Vpani- 
•hai, 35: 3(>1 *<41 * 33 . 
35 345 -»- 

Brihat-aai{iliH«, 176; 179. 

Bnmkliaoa, i)r. UormiDD, 
S 3 *. •- 

Buddha 47 ; J3> 

Bnildhi, $ 3 - 3:03; 83; 86; 

109: 117; l^i 222. 
BwldbindrlTiai. S4, i. 
Buddliiisv 2S, I; 207, 1; 

475; 5 * 3 : 5 * 4 . 

Bnddhift aMttica, Zji, I ] 
473 

Buddhadie at g itj a—i, 314. 
Hmllia, J79; 373. 

Undba-vSfi^ I. 

BUbler, ITr.. 161. 2; 530; 
I. 

Bukka, onui rf Kmg, I iS. 
Bur^uM, K, 176. 

Burial is Ibr gruaai], 299. 
Burkbard. l)r. C., 495, l. 
BunnoM. langnaipi, 309.1. 
Botuell, Dr, I18; 345, 3 . 


(Ta-liuru. 183, 
iiitaiiya (int. llu.'i'nici. 

173, 3 ; jbs, I, 
fiuli'i-riiji'ia, 192. 

<' 4 kni, 1S3. 

("akravikii, 423, I. 
(‘'.ikravariiiiina, J'll, J 
(’jkia-^artiiK 2‘'1 

4 ''aLi 3 i'.nil)|]ii, .'i>4 
('aldiiir-iUi'yiiiii, 3S7, I. 
(''.L'dllb.lia, MalUl, 2ul>, 1. 
(UlmUa liilH'W, ,l',3, I ; 

.ijS. 340, 1 ; ysii, 2. 
(‘alriiluViiiu r.it}', 302, I. 
raUa.II, l>i., 3i»), I. 

f'alflj.ii, 31.'i. 

f'ani|a..j,iniavaaji, 

<'aiiiuiul.t, 51X>; 522, 
('.'iiaL\a, 51)7 ; laK. 

CuiaLilj i.r C'ai,a^.l.>i 225 i 
22 ‘>. I : 27 ( 1 . 

Can.laJia, 4*4. 3 

<'aualiit.u>, 4 'ii, 

< 7 a» 4 l, 32:. 

C'.ilulra. 334. 3 ; 256; 33a, 
<.SOv, I. 

("aiHirj, 179. 

I'aii'lia-vnilda. 234 , I [ 3 IJ| 

r'.iuiiialiika, 47& 
Candiiyanv juiiuBUi, 274. 
(rAiH. 257.' 

(Taraka, 184. 

C'u.iiiaur >sbciol, 187. 
Caruja-vyOha, iSy, 2. 
Oarcy, 33O, J. 

Caru, 29S, 

Ciu-u-datta. 476. 

Cnnikka, 119; 120; 219; 
411 . 

fThmika-dar^una, 118. 
('‘dnlik.i.. 119; 120. 
Curk.tkoa, d<^rin>: of tbr, 
^ 35 *. 

Caatr, 210; 223. 

Carto, Inn id, 273. 
CaWgurini, Ariitutrliau, 66, 
2. 

Cah'Kurini orVaiaiwIiika, 66, 
C'alti.jAdliyayA. 2)8, I, 
C'aii'ir-aji'gii, 258; 351, 
Cntnriiia, 210, 1. 
C'iituniiaaya, 28, I. 
CnUhl.ibaiw, 341,1. 

Cnola, 1S9: 192; 239. 
I'aniNitiiin, tliHiry uf, 70, 

Oi\Ma, 5 & I. 

CsnUiiri, 310, I. 
Ctniiiiaiiea, iS'riiddba, 196; 

206; 43a 
Ci'ylun, 308. 

Chain, (14. 

Chulita-rtma, 3C7. 
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Chanib<’r!<'« lia.'( n:r*^ Mr,, i, 

7 <), i; i6i), I. ' jCu-l. Mt ]{. 3 ; 5 . j; 

li.i!:ii 1 -Htt •!••.] ^jS, j; i. 

224. 2. 4IJ. > 

I 1 V 11N 31 O 1 I* 

('‘lumilwj, It;; i5,tt 151: 


2I.J. 

'l•ulllll. 42a 

(Vlianiliv.r.i, ’lb 

.... 

1 "liuiiiJuuML 1 I'l'koa'l, , 1 ’ * 

li.iU.i. 441. ;N*, 

. 17 ; .V'l; 4 '): I'u. 

1 III '.afiani ••' >*. .rnut?'. 19a 

rii-~N sj'i. 

. I'lira. STruilJlju dPi. 

(' 11111 : 4 , 17 .' 

. l‘ji\ lU. I": Its 

Cliliii'ki ilniiii.i. iiiS. 

■ 1*J. lu. 172. 1 . 205; 234. 

CiiTii.l;iiitrii.ii:i, jcyi. t. 

, 2 1 ,* 12 : 517.1 

(:iiit| 4 iviiii, 2.ir r 

. ISlJiu kntu ham, 40<i, 2. 

Clirikl. 111. 2, 

1 U'lk'liiva. III.' 

CIiiIhi. uii'I iiilii'i M .'l-'i- 

' liakkhi. III.' 

29. 1; W, 1. 

: Ikibiliiui. Hit. .'Sla I. 

Cli’l-tlilUII.V, ! 1 U. 2 

l*oLkln>ii IS7.1: 23b. 

C|ii'i,ti:iiik, St r ill, l.’.'i 4 

! Ihik'Jii'-i (''f 1 . ll*A I. 

Clii,mil'll', ,311, 1, 

i Ihtlkhii a (iHailhl. IXS, 1. 

1 *liiili'i'i li'ili, tkii, 

1 I'akkliii.i'UliliK 523. t. 

Cii.111,72, 1 y^'C-Trs 

I I'.iBianako. 421* 2* 

81, i, 

ikiniar-i. 

I'll' ii., Tiiii. III’)!. jS. 1 

' IhniiUTUIIti ka'lu. 367. 

rii 4 .252 1. 

. Il.i>i>..ln3ui. .''•4. 2. 

Cilia' 22ii, 1 

iKuuo-Jam. iSi: 3q<\ 1. 

C'niiti 17.1, 1 4V'. 

iKiaaaa 2 37 . 

("ilir.iliiii. Cili.i-kiiM, 244 

1 Hana-Niiiitanaiu. .352- 

t: ,33.1, 

1 IhMmnr. iSi: 4«;- 

C’llnm U' 4 ' 1 ' 4 , I'M 

1 tlmla. 177 .■«•. i 

("ittii'Mlhii, 114. 

illuudalia ■■■■•nl, 34 ';. 1. 417 ; 


lUW ilri'vi, 524, ?. 

III; 17 , 

2<>J 1 2(>; 

l'.•J^i Jili.iis, 21.7. I ; ;ni, 

kriiTiia iuti*<;Mlia, 304 
laim-t.iUra, 304, 
l>r, 210, I. 

l>mUi, iS . 31 ; J2: Jli; 

i 7 ; 41 ; 2 oij. I. 
llrK 261. 

IMiti, Ihrrr, 254, i. 

Ib'emul tillin'*, 524, 
IMiinUiit. !ttj. 

IVU'H'Tni'i. 320, 

.-03 , .72; 31K1. 

Lk'litt;r, I iiuliUmi cif thi', 

J'-V 

Ik^UttlL.. Inw III, •Ii(. 

22t< 2. 

Ilnuft-, 2>i; 52, 1, 

UnlniMf, 4l>, 

Ik-.a, 41111. j, 

Ik va-ImJiiH. ,!n3 
Ili-ni-ibUa, 4113 
Ih-Uh, 27U 

iMnlii. Ufa; <J| : 33 »; 

; jKr. •. 


Ck-vMjh lrJ7. 


'"'‘I'k 5Ji.!' "i; "? ‘ 

Civil LMiK', 2I1I. ' tkuuhkiiiurtiv. 155. 

niay rail.. 47; 1 iMdi. 235. 

Iliiilua, •'iiihlii I. nIM Yli)- > llsuwlm. .{ri* 1 532. 

I’liivnlkvii, ,i>ii. I Ihuui'L i.Va. 4 

CiililriHilii'. 4! It >71.1: I>mU.41.4. 

2111. 1, 2111., 1 ; |i>i: 51K1. llari^ 24k 
Cdli'linmlii'.' lll•lullAI;,’> Gu, llitrxama. 46; 5<>, 2 
17 I 1 . ’ Unru (ninaoui'a, aS. I. 

Oiiivliniiiki''' l>ll.l•^.a», iSo, iMrwiiiiaiis7<> 

Ciin>|id,v, 4(iS ' iHax 2lu. I. 

Cmniwniiiil iiiV ^'•l, 2114. ' I'M Iiltika. I75 

CmiRiliuit-a, li. iirtiit •, 474, I'aii-liani. 36 . 3-1 
fliHiluciti'. 47 Hiio-kinniia-i'anLi, 257, 2; 

(>iiiaiii»{itivi‘ jirnidiii.. 770,1. 532. 

CmitriiRt. 2(12. 2bi- ]kuMii*>;;ruiiiis>< 2 Ukli 332 S< 


ril|IITIliCIJN jj. 

Coigiiiiiiiiuv J V;iis.-*li)l.Hl, 77 * 
C>iw |•lll1l>■<I|, S< 9 - 

Ociwnll, l'r.ili’»"ii T: Ip., 

I ; 44 .-•;'«i 1 :7i' i; 77: 
2gii, I; jiio, I : 4113. t. 


Ibpat-fiati, 236,1. 
l)ivai»Uia. 330; 3 >S' * 

in; . 114 : 347; 42 U. 
|l»«ntlia-}aLi]i* 3I<>, 1. 
l>i>;.i>uMia'> >iiiiib4cns 


Ciiwll, Mr. Hi ilurl. .’b;. 1. UiUrba, i*. 1. _ 
Ciiwc'll'a T.i'i'in' liiiW li t I'M-ruin 


lull'll, 3112, 1. 

Cmtiir. 5 1 Si, 

CniiiK. lurrat). 2f>n. 

OnnicK(svci'iiilarv), 2741 * 
Criiiimal cimIi. Munii n, 21111. 
Cuilii-Liiriiaii, 189; 192; 
43 !^ 


3*7; 457 

lluinn, II. 

I>ll>vnk 31a 
llaUa. 2IU I 
HiiOika-'-uaiMka. 31^ 

1 iftUaliB-aiiuai^ P 4 - 
])uUv]r»iX>{>akaniia. 2tii. 


; l>r»n I94 | 245, 

U Vi. $23. 

IKivrHvilulmyik 514, 
U-'Tukh, 224,2. 

I>hiiliiinii ]i,iila, 2b;, I. 
IHmiin, 1K3, 

IHianaiiiajii, 3117; 381, 4; 

.Vl 7 ! 457 - 
IHuuiikhtlui. 171. 
Ilh'.jiu-laiiiilUa. 456. 
IMuniii-vnia, 1S4. 
IHianvaiitai'i, 32U. 

Ilham, 332. 
llbamnA, cij, 
ilhararia, 293. 

Dharaiii liiliiaRvyl, ibl, 
|l1iiirur|i*(jlMra, 303. 
llliarnia, b3; 234, 2; 3K7, 
I. 

jtiaruulUnrina, 271, I. 
I'luxDa-jijiiiWk W. 
Dhaniiu-iijalHia, rout of liiw, 
2-13. 

llhaiiiia*])iitni, iKi. 4, 
iXuimn mja. 381, 4. 
Iri>arffia*ratna, J03, 2, 
lylinriiia-iviiitru, 202 . 203; 

207,1; 213. 
T)liuruia-i,lilnui, 202. 
llliarou, 264, 3. 
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Dfaltu, 163. 

DhUu-putha, 163, I, 
Uhaninjra', 302; 389. 

I)bl, 283, 2. 

UU^vt^a, 225. 

QbinlalUn, 470, 3. 
Dhin-uniiruiU, 474 3. 
rhinxLttte, 470, 3. 

- dyiiiDoa, 373 1 
384; 387, ij 40 li 40s: 
407, I; 409. 

Ubrita-rdHiitn, 373 ; 374 ; 

376! 377 - 

PhBrjati, 313. 

Uh&rtk'^iti^ 472. 

Phy&Bi. 93. 

Di^npir, dninUie, 467. 
Ilium, 429, I. 

DidUahu, 197. 

Uivt, nlei of, 2Sa 

PiMnWi, 323. 

Uifipi, 344 
Diuk, 47t. 

niiidiwu\ 224. I; 318. 
Piodotm Hlonliu. 252. t; 
}}>> >' 

1)iif«0«l, 42 , !■ 

Cion ChrlMtuioui, 313; 
3 > 3 < l< 

Uvniykco, 276, I. 

UiopAAGtuii, 181. 

in)«iui 4 s 8 . 

PlpakoliWl. 303. 
input, 325,1. 

Dii, 67. 

3 )iti;ii, 325,1, 
l)Ivi-«va|in», 193. 

Jlivya, ordtkl, 271, 
Pivykliiryk. 471. 

Dola-ylWi, 325, I, 

Domestic mksiwii (Himlo), 
43 fi’ 

Duns, 210, I. 

Dosha, dj; 470, I. 

Dower. 268. 

Draw, bn (if. 268, I- 
Dr.ihviiyana S'rauCa Sfltrai, 
146. 

Dramas, 466; 470. 

DramoH "t (irccks. 467. 
Draiipudi. 366; 373; 3S4: 

405: 40.S1 $14, 

Dniratva, 69, 

Druviila, 210. 1; 229, 1; 
302. 

Diavidiaci races and bfl- 
Kuaiius 309,1. 

Driiridian scliuol of law, 

305- 

Dravya, 53, 1; 66; 76. 
Dfilcuva. t73. 2. 
Drialudvall, 205; 209, 
IlFiihi, 144, I. 


Dpahia, 82. 

Dpihtintai (4; 438. 

DtW*. 3731 3*3; 3 **: 
39 '; 404. 

Drui!a-pBr»ai«. 366 ; 373 - 
Drupad»,384 ; 39 «: 3 ^ 
Dugdh^ 42a 
Dulikka,63;6S. 

37 > 

I>uh3lliajta,38j: 392; 41^. 
burg*, 158; 217! 322, 2; 
32 s, 1 : 4*7; 43t: s> 4 : 
5«SP3- 

Durga, uoagea id, 36$, I. 
Thirgi-pQjk, 365.1. 
UoRn^ikA, 472. 

Ibrvisaa, 377; 91& 
Darvaaasa Tj|ia-|Nii>na, $21. 
Ihji-viMka, 5J. 1. 
Duiycidhaoa, 374; 378:380: 

38J1 397; 4 <H- 
Dushyanta, 375; 493 
Datift-gada, JUJ. 

Dvaldha, 29^ 

Draipiyua, J7J,4 
Uvuta-vtdta, 79. 

Dvaadva, l|^ 233 
Uvhpara, 178.2; 22t;3oi; 

302; 329.2:410,1. 
DviraU, 332! 408. 

DvI-ja. ‘t«k>-bm,‘ 192; 

«3sJ3*8 49 *- 
Dvi |iB, 223 
IbOinp dtlan. 264 
I’»ip4 37S-4;42a 
DvyHvnkt, 71. 

Jlyaoa,'9: IX. 

Dyantb.|iiUr, 9; 9. t. 

Earth, 180. 

kiarth and Heaven (luion 
of). 90 

Kaitwick, Nr. R. B., 495: 
5*9.*- 

KrlecticSebnoL91, ■; ilX; 
123 . 

E^geling, Pmlemor J., 17a 

Kipy 84- 

Egiamn. 83 

yigyptbos, anomt, 26S, 1. 
flkaeafcA, cit; uf, 38& 
Kka-jati. 223 
JtkakvIuirB. 93,1. 

KLam rviulvit^ro. 38. 
ICkajiaill, 191. 

Kkraldis^ S'liillUa, 200 : 
247. 

Klratiea, $ 2 , 1 . 

XlphimtiiQe, Mr., aOf. 1. 
KIphiiiltMiaa ladia, 89, 1; 

229, 2; 256,1. 

EmOaha, 338, >. 


Empedoolea, 32,1; 73. 2. 
Eneamlast, 51a 
Entity, 2a 
Bpie poetry, 306. 

Epic poetry, principal char* 
aetcriitica d, 307. 

Spies, Indiu, compared to- 
gaUin and with Homer, 
41&. 

E;actatui, 142; 143. 
Spicurm, doctrniM of, 72,1. 
Epc2, 307. 

Ktbcr, 53,1:67; 83; 83 3 
Kthnoingy of India, 309, 1. 
Etymubgist, i6a 
Ktymulogy, 1 jd. 

Brety-iuan [munlity), 508, 
EvuIoiks, law of, 271. 
ExiHition, 273; 274; 287. 

VaUca, 526; 329. 

Fakir or Eaqir, 94, 1. 

False kviiltDce, 27C1 
Farrar, Dr„ 45 < ‘ i M* i 
344 * I- 

Femilr niendicutiBuddbiit, 
498- 

Ficus ralitiusa, 15,1. 

Finnikb languaga 309.1. 
Fitb, sating <it, 23a 
Five per wnt,, 263. 

, Flcah, voting uf. t} 0 \ 303, 
Flood, tradition ul, 29, 
Fraleric the Onth 257,2, 
Fansral wmnoiiiali, 196 | 
*471 * 99 . 

Furruvkabad, 499, I. 

Future lite, belief in a, 31. 

Oada-yuddliB, 40B. 

Uadya (pnuej, 369, 
Cajamlivaya, 377, 2. 

(lulava, i&i, 2, 
ti:uDlilvr, 478. 
tiaonka.171. 
la.niapati, 127. I. 
Ishiiupatyas, 127, i; 325, 1. 
Ilaiidhn, 6K : 37fl, 1, 
lludlouuriiloioi, 420, I, 
Gandluira rtiimtry, Ih2. 
Ghudhiiri, 377; 37S, 
Gandliarra, 2;b. 
Criinl)iun'k(iiiarriasr), 190. 
|Gaudharv;,s, 139; 40a 
GaniUiai^'a^veda. 184. 
GSnJiva, 127 ; 397 ; 403 ; 

413. '• 

Guriesa, 127, I; 293; 323. 

1'; 429; 43a 
UaueuglUk, 127, I, 
Gant>:ta*|oirtlHa. 127, I. 

aaii.gn, 361362; 373. 
Gauges, 276, 1; 412. 
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Gangci, itory of, 361. 
r.iliiKeji, 375 - 

Ciuiguli, Jiu, I. 

GuniM. 176, 

(iiirbha, 470, 2. 

(i;ilbhu 11 [>iiiiiafa*d, 58, I. 
(■lirbbriiUiiVin, 239. 
(ftirbha'IauililiaTia, 193; 239. 
(i;ki'bliik:iiii cuiw, 2381 
(iarjiik, 180. 

173. 

(iiir;;i, 439. 1. 
li.iiuya. ibo : ifii, 2 ; 302. 
(Iru'liutntyn tin;, 18; 1 tSK, 
I; 1S9. I; ig6i 197. 
<lnr>iiaiK'i>. s;tj, !. 

(lilria iir liiii'Tiiwa, 309, I, 
UAniila,43Q; 431, 1; 314. 
Ibitlu'i, 193; 2^. 

(IrithA Aliiiii.uuU, 131, 2. 

<i»lbil>al.i, 29 $. 

Illiilik 3 IU. I; 33 (), I. 

83, I i 9 ) 8 . 

(inuri 21(1, i. 

Iliiiiii, 322, 

Uunl.iiuiui 491 03, I; ^(>! 

301 i 30J. 
riuMiyii, 423, 1. 
(iri,viitjrti'iii,3; 17; 134.2: 

■541 193 1214 ! 2311 274 . 

(li^yurl nutiv, 133. 

511, I. 

Uvatisulutlinu. puiWinlnilc, 
4(37, 

(Ihaiia arnuiuunrat >i( hg>t, 

152, I i 243, i. 

(tlilM, 177. 

(iiiitikri, 177. 

3S3 I 3H9, 2 I 

-lO}. 

ObiHiii. 210, ], 

(iliiruift, 73, 

(lilik 4O3, 2, 

i:ii:i-^ii\iii.k367i 3O9; 454. 
lilllwllil'K, 161, 

57, 1. 

<bi-bii.lb:il3, 271. 

(■ubhilu’h Uribya ilOti'aa, 
kS6: iS6,2. 

G(i-dr>ua, 189. 

(j<Hlai*4ri, rivur, 339, I; 417. 
(bicllio, 495. 

CiMura, liscr, 339, 2. 
(icikariiii, 334, 
lioknbi. 3J2. 

Uiil<l>luek<.r, Fruftaaoi, I47, 

2 ! 350, I. 

n«ni 3 itiikll, 436. 

(iunanla, 1(17, 

(iuiid, 309, 1. 

(iniiikft, 167, 
llcipii, 210, I. 

Uo'intJitt UmhniBiia, 25. 


Oiiri*. 3 =S. 1 : 3 » 2 ; 4 SV 

Gn*]nurti&) 4 iik, 47J. 
(torHlDiba, 2J7, 3. 
ttuc 7 ..idi% 3 ju. 1; 3jS; 334. 

I; J64, i: 442. 
tin, 21b. I. 

Goaliiila, 21(4 I, 

Gc« 3 iiki, 472. 

GatauiB (nl Nya\a), (<\ 74. 
(bituaia(bw-laaiLi, 203. 
Ciiitra iir family, 24S. 

Uiu(:;lk, ]*)ikf«.wii.r A. K.. (10, 
1; 62; 6.;, 2 i 67; 167,1. 
(iu\anik>aa. 3311, 1 ; 367. 
liavind, 333.1. 

(iuvbhia. igu, 1: 434. 457. 
(iaviluW lV».S 4 \|ri, 3>i|S. 
lliAiiBb>-iiLi>. 203: 303. 
liiahu-niiia. 29J. 

(ilium, nlbivi', 25.4. 
tii.aiauiu, idi; 339. 
(iiauilia. 333. 3- 
(irantbia. 2J3. 3. 
(ir'iMarlauuaa. 267. 
<in>itali>«. iSl. 
i;n.. L«. 173 J. 3f-l! 4^7- 
(tra'Kw aail H'.auiis 33 
(iinlAtb. )»., 123, 

2: 336.1: 302: .cij. 1. 
(•rtha |iia|MilaU4. l.>3 
Grth»-i*lu, I 9 (.; 238; 241; 
24 i: i 4 *'. 2 . 

(<Fit>>a(.ba>in.UCI>t-a.X iSli. 
Uriliya SuU», 143 i lIK; 
30OJ 308. 

flfl.Ueiia. 43 > 

(iiidflkviia, 3KI. 4. 

liiilijralui. 276. 

UBjai.«, 2 .d 4 >! iiz 
(iUMA (of tbr Vanndiika), 
06 ; 6 S. 

Uuna (ibm-), 56, li 83; 
* 7 S: 5 '> 

(innnHbya. 332. 
llan-j.^ 17$. 

(iKryira. 21(4 I. 

Caru. 56, ;; 232: 2.(2, 3; 

23S: 24b: 241: 24 *. 
(riira Kaiuk. 323, 1. 
Gurulta. Iig. 

(inre-twn, i;!i. 1. 
Curv-artba. 384. 

Kiibctliu. Iia 
Had In, 24. 

Hiiijb., 21a I- 

Ilnitnka, 219 

Haj, 244. I. 
llujjl, 241.1. 

Hiila. 367. 

llairiy^ln. i6(: 332, 2. 
Hall, i)r. li 175. >1 
252, 2; 333. 


7Ialliw, 472. 

**»««. 24.1. 

Itaiiu1111m.11aiaka.3r17; 308. 
llauauat, 356; 359; ^17; 

4(9,4: 42u: 4js. 
iUra. 217 ; ::2o; 409, 2. 
llaRKali, 161. 

Ilanlaick, kli'., 28, i ; 39,1, 
llari, (34, 2; 318. 
ilin iUhi'h riiiiiuiallt, 77. 
Ilaiiiltjr. 244, I, 
llari Xaniyaiia, 431, 
llaniaadia, ^>X, 
llanirauilia, 25 . 
llaiKa, 2<ij: 301. 

317; 3.?»i366; 
374: 4I*i 418, 2. 

Ilonua, l8i.). 
Uai>(ia-ianlluiiia. (33. 
Ilaatuuiair, 3701 31W. 
I(w4u<ii}iura, 126; 373: 

374 1 4" ! 31I1 I. 

lU-ya, 457,1. 

H>.}ariuiia, 30S. 

I Haa;;, (Viifaiiiiiir, 2$, 
lliadauf hiv li.i|;libvu)i 25l. 
Ilravuii, JK9. 

Ilirarmia (kvcd), 2|B; 4}l, 
I. 

Il<«b». 313, I ; 425, 
llmba. 313,1. 

Kalb. 217 i 420, I. 

Itma-rMnln, lil. 

ll.'BduIri, Ifid. 
llvUn-kltlll, 42Cs I. 
It-aMiibk, 453 
HmelriliM, 32, 1. 

Il.'uklo.. 275, I. 

•l-TeiiUs 3j»i »: 357. »• 
474 

ll. bakiW^. 224, <• 

ll.TOir (imir kiIld^], 470, 3. 
lltroiiK-, 474. 

H<viwl, 32, J; 4:6, 4 

11.411 (> 1 . 

lirtn-svtni, 218. 

I l.di .nbhaNi * faUary), 54 
j HidiiNlvi. 383 : 389,2; 40$. 

I llill tlil■c^ 3 '/), I. 

lliaiavat. $51 ; 31/1: 4'3. 
j l(iiiui»;;.irbhs 89 : II4. 
]Iinuya-l^l|ni, '.28; 392,2. 
Iliiaa.v.ik'ba, il<.tiii.ii. 327. 
IliJiity lit kiu|;» .if Kaiuilr, 

53s- 

‘ Hitigadvai, 37b, 2; 41 (, 1; 
42j: 530; 5i' 15331 337- 

I 1 .. 1 ,. 472 ; 3 o(.. 

ill.4liB<'iblatiiiii), 194; 243; 

ITmu.t, 3I0, i; 313; 428,4. 
Hori, 173 2. 

I UvraiX', 136. 

2 X 
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lloTfuctipr, 178, 1; (ill Hn- 
mn’ii Iiiith), 344, 2. 
Hiwiiitality, 25a 
Hiitp, 216. 

Hrii‘1<il‘>‘M‘, jiya i< 
llnli III' Hiili, 335,1, 
llRiii, 274. 

]tain.'iy(iii Kruuuli, JM, 2. 

HiintiTr, llr. (Oriaia), SIO, I; 

244. •• 

Hyike-wmpr, 509. 
tiyilMpos rivvr, 375,1. 
Hydra, 357, i 

IiVihK, (18. 

IdiL 375. 

Mnlatry, ai8. i. 

Tdnli. 12; 218. 

Ihri-inrijia, 471, 

Il«1ui, 430, 

IkubvSUn, 344 1 375, 

!!«. 375' 

liiaiK ,to 6; 313; 357, jj 
4°'. li Ut. 

Inematimi, uiietriiw id, 317; 
3>)l' 

lacarnAtliini n( Vislifin. 32*- 
ludiiui Aiitli{<iatyi 224, 2; 

936. <: Sn,!. 3 ' 
liidUii Vi'i(ntit<i,t>, 52, >. 
IniUwatiiVvila, 1S4. 
Inillneliii Alti'rlbuaiddHiitf. 
J7». «• 

Iniliaehu H|ir(ich«, light- 
linjlk'ii, (27, I. 

Indiik'.hi- Stn-ifi-li {\V»-buf), 

. 533. 

In(l>i*,\ryiiiiN 47, 

Indn, 10 i 1.51 I4 : r6, I : 
189; 256: .]flS i J2I; 421); 
4,3<'. 

loiirnand Viahfiu, byrnii<>l'>. 
27. I- 

IndriK piietieitl iki ti-li nF, 13: 
14. 

Tiidnjit, 420, 

Indiiini, 31.’. 

1ndni>|irmibiv 390: 391. 
IndraM-iFii. 3^1, 4. 

Indrii iiiifu, i;6 ; 335, 2. 
lodrirn, 63; 73- 
Indu, la 
Infi'p-nni, (il. 

IiilH'vitnniv. Iftir n(, 263. 
liiti-rcnbiy iiinnth, 174. 
loteri'iit mi niiitu'7, 264, 
Iriivnt, 3811. 2, 

Irftvntf, 40K. 

Ilia rjuiiiiiigiil. 35. 
taitnn, 400, 2. 
iiiilul'ya Hjianiabtid, 33. 
Iihlbik. 405, I. 

Iubti ({iivCcKDce), 326. 


lahlii (dnidento), 167,1. 
lihii, 403, I. 

livara, 74; 77: S8 14091 9| 

Tilvan-tekdfm VUyifnj/iiii. 
tao. 

Ijivam-pnnidliau, OJ. 
ttihSMi, 37; 195 i 207, I; 

240: 195: 199; 

371. I; 416; 3«9i 513. 

aiai1i4. 91. 

JagMI-intk, 210, I ; 244, f. 

Jiwalki$4F 33> 2- 

.laluiati. .flij. 

Jakno. 3U3. 

Jiiiiiiiiui. 98: 98,2- 
Jainioi (Mluunu), 9.S; 
nS: 243.2. 

Jaimn'i.-i niaya-aikll-vbi- 
Un.9& 1' 

Jainia ur Jaiiu, llS. 

Jata. 420. 

Jaliyis -finbitinr*.’ 210.1. 
Julius ' uu’*'! *nagiii%' <14. 
Jaaia<l«-4ni, 329, t. 

■ Jkmbaval. 42^ 
j.laailihala datta. 532. 

' JanlKi-drlfB. 420. 

iaanhiii. 224.1. 

Jaaa Ipmiflrl, 285, I. 
Jaimka. 33;, 1: 34«. » ! 
H.?: d'l. •- 

JaiuBHjaja, 371. I ; 374 ; 
3*0.2- 

-fanar. 55. 2 ; 43*. »- 
.lainnbna, 90, I, 

-ItlM-n, 240. I. 

Jawtra. 197. 

; Janim-intra, 178. 1. 
Jajuin.-4itau>i, 33s. I. 

I Janw. 4211. I. 

Japa-yajaa, 245: 146; 

294.3- 

Jaj^.nu. 241. 

JarUnri. 122. I. 

JU, 210.1. 

Ja^ anufranmit of hit, 
152,1; Z45. 2. 
•{fttB-kanuus 192; 239. 
Jill (birth), 310,1. 

JSU (fatik iqiliaa). 64. 

.TMJ (flioivr], 423, 3. 

Jatii. 385. 

Jitftkaral, 499. 

^Tifili.49; l2Qi 2; 3(3, 3; 
' 3*5:3S«:3fi4- 
.F^a^f% 367 ; 4S4: 47«>- 
Jayad-taUn, j66i i79; 391; 
1 39«'- 

J(9>tiT,474. 

Jean, 56, a. 

Jhana(cliib-6glitar), 378. 

, Jibina-yndbia, 408, 


Jlranta-vSbana, 303 ; 304. 
Jiahnii, 381, 4: 397. 
•Iiaiitmnn. 40151; *4; 1091 
no; 222. 

-liiilna, 59 ; 323 ; 3 = 6 . 

il iiftnft*kAndik, 33* 

Job, 19 i 

Johuii(|>en, l)r„ 213, = 
290, 21 21.10, 3 . 

.Ifthu eF C;i)iun, 529. 2- 
Jcihti«iii, T'niFi-a.Dr F., 452 ; 

536- 

Jinuis Sir W,, 35,3: 44, 2: 

82, I i 245, 2 ! 507. 
Jiivian eyclr nF sixty yuar-, 

179 

rTunctuna (Saiulbi), 470. 
Jupiter (pUiiel). 179. 
rTnpitrri'Iniiiis 10: 276, i. 

Jimtior, ailinirustmtuHi of, 

2Fxa . 

JiaUl-inukbl, 244, t, 
JraWilha. 173. 3, 

.1,ve»li(f)ri, 173, 3. 

Jynt)<(fin’, bitbt), 84. 

Jrntiiiba (wtronnniyl 145; 

170- 

Jyiitiahlnma, 187 i 232, 1 I 
240 i' 34 l. I- 

KtbanHli>,356:36Fii 429 ,a, 
Kiidiniixiri, 367 i S3J. 
)CadrA. 431,1, 

K»ik. yl. .ut; 34S i 35 *- 

KailFiVk 406. 

KaKibI (style), 503, l. 
Kniyata nr Kaiyyiita, 168. 
Kriltiibiklkii, 531. 
Kkknlnki.ra, 531. 

Kakiitatlia, 34). 

KAla, 3; 67. 

KaJa, 177; 178. 

Kala-niriiilya, 118 
Knlfi|ia (gnniDiiiri. 17a 
Kali-r ar| 4 a, 4 I 0 , 

Kiilhanis 532. 

Kali, 28, I; 178, 2 i 221F 
301; 330.31 410! 52a 
Kidl, 514 ; 522 -, 523. 
KrdiiHaa, 359,1 i 3(16 ; 452; 
434; 404 - 

KMlilA-a'a drauui-, 3(1(1. 
Killikri. 521; 522 ; 525. 
Kalllah Damiwh, 529,2. 
KslinadI, 499, 1. 

Khliya (Hbrjivnt}, 33a 
Kali-yiiifa, 300; 330, 3. 
Kalki, 333 ; 333,1. 
Kalpa(peruidc>l line), 178; 
1 i 3 = 2 : 33 °. 3 : 
43 *; 5 * 7 - 

Kalpa (cgremoiiialj, U5: 
146; ips; 232. 
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Rdpi-iatn, 146. 

Kiijink, 2^ 1. 

Kim, 324, I. 

Kimiida, 523. 

KAmadvVK, 430. 

KSm-ilhvnni 361. 

Kflink-gA, 299. 

Kimikh^, 525. 

Kunklii}‘ 2 tA^b&, 3^^' 
Kimandkki, 500. 

K*mbu)iia, 219. i; 3ii. 
Kaiofk HclUldht, 199, 
KSmjiik* forwt, 3?3 ; 393. 
KkiiibU, 65 ; 79, 1. 

Kkiiiulk’i S&tn, 71: 74; 
245. *■ 

KAlllllTRf*, 309, I. 

Kninuj, 499; 4 ' 19 . ' ! SJ 3 - 
Khii^k (armw), 405, i. 
KkliilaUkr, 162. 
Kandarjta-ki'li, 472. 
Kliijaliila, 210, I. 

Kaii lcs, Ji/i. 

Kwiji 361. 

Kukiuj Hiflhiiiitn>, 210, I : 
224. «. 

KtiiXi, I2fi, : •, 328; 331 i 

3 . 1 *- 

Kiyailtlk (brnien), 210,1. 
Kta>ikubj2, 210,11 499' 
XiD^Rivt, 377 . 4 ' 
Kii3i|1tt.kuii<l4lil. 5001 so(. 
K^lk. 79,1; Si ; 85 i 3SJ. 
lUpilft. 521. 
lUpiU'i Aphariiaur, 88. 
Km>i) 2, 70 i 245. 
lUfinft-ntlll. 458. 
Kln9a'Wlts. 53, 2. | 

Kaikiiiu, eleven, 17S, >, | 

Kerai.ii. 149. i. 

Kimtiilu, 529, 2. 

XirikR (v(i>e>], 167, I. 
Keikendbn, 423 3 
KMk»t*, 344. 2. 
K>nse-d.<ih2, Sfi, I. 
K»int-kin($ii, 33. 
KumakSri, 210, i, 
Karna-mlininil, 9& 
Kermeu, 66; 69 | 326 . 
Earaik • 208 ; 209; 

2 I 3 ; 2 I 3 ; 27 S 12 ^I 288 . 
Keme-vi^k, 5 (; 55, I. 
KennesdrijiDi, 84, l. 
K«n», 373 ; 383! 384; 385. 
Kerna-parvui, .73, 

Kknjita, 210, I ; 224, 2. 
EaneWha, 239. 
Kiqilan, 423, 3. 

Klrteriij*, 511, I, 

Kirttikk, 173, 3. 

Klrttik^e, 324, 1; 427, 2; 

430,7; 4$2; 481. 
Klrt^ 522. 


4S7. >• 
Klryi, 7a 
Kirfk-deniiu, 26a 
Kuhivk-rtuM, 293. 
Uuht^ 177. 

KiA. jii, I. 

Kiw-iiAtki, 325, t. 


KhAii^va-piuthik, 390, 
Khaaiu, 309. I. 

Klietri, 224, 2; 252, I, 
Khile, 207, 1. 

Ikhlrad Afma, 529, 2, 
Xhiaidiec Kua, 309, 1, 
Kirlliurn, I'tofeuar, X,, ]6l. 


Kakjftpa, 161. 2; 234, 2:[ 2; i5S. I ; 530, i 


3 °>'. 3 * 4 : 347 . 43 *. >• 
KltaBtfe (gniHaer), 17a 
Kafa-jAUBa, 27C. 
K*tha, 39 , 3 ; 4 a 
Kathiv Hnnta TMum, 146. 


Kim'ib-priina, 41a 
Kiniuka, 407 ; 423, 3 
Kitala,393i 452; 453. 
■kiidte (loiniotaiiKBr), 229, 
': 3931 '• 


Kklhk Upaniaiiad, 21, 2 KMtariiinljn, 22a I' 2731 


„35. . 393. 1 : 403, 3 i 4S2: 

kaUian, 232,1. 461. 

KithalnG7>hj«Sltni.i87. Kiritk^ iSi, 4397. 
KaihlfTiava, 532. Kukkinilhyn-kiiiila, 3)7, 

XathS a-iritHDlgiin, 532. Xokila, 423,1; 541, 2. 
Katthakya, 159. KnU*. 224, 2. 

Kritylyai*, 151; 166; 531. K*'!-. 309,1. 

K&tyiyaiMt'c Uv-tnatiw, KmlMniath, 224, 2. 

203; 302- Kipfawais J09. I, 

Kitjayaea'a 8nuU SMn. Koia, 113; 271, I : 297. 

1465 148; 341, «- KieiiU. 3i7: 335, i, 

Kaulat, $23,1. Kuiei^urtm. 33a i. 

KauUka(*ta>tf). 334. Kniblk 224, 2. 
Kantuldiya, 27a K«<e. 309, t. 

Kaunvat, 373; 382 ; 39;: Xrama, amagcnent 
I 407- tot. *45. »• 

Kaiim* 321. Kridnak’it, 132, I, 

I K1H1UI7&, 341; 348;l364 ; Kristi p'lU, 181. 


37 <. '• 

Rtutfuibhl, 306. , 

Ka'ubltakl-bfibmos, 23. 
KsuahlMkl-betlmieM Upe.' 

nlibei 35; lo6k i. 
RauaUblik, 399. 

Kastai. t$9. 

Kevi Karaa.pni*ks, 47a 
KariiSja, 368. 

K*vys, 306. 2; 3'Si J'6: 

370, i; 416: 47*. 
KRvyldar^ 367; 457- 
KSvys-Ulcabeos 433. 
Ki'^^O'kin.viHti, 457; 

IttTjkfradip^ 457- 
KSvys-pnkMt, 457. 
Kijeattia, 210^ 1; 224, 2 ; 
223 i 296,1. 

Krsnu, Rev. 1 . 7 .. IK* 2. 
Keu Upsniriad, 33. 
Kendra, 173, 2. 

Kern, Fniiesanr, 175. 

Ke<lntn, 139. 

IWiTs, 390,1. 

Ketn, 18a I; >5% >• 
Kevell«aen, 312. 
Kbadgn-budhs, 436. 
Kanaka, 383 


e»^a— 

Khnodani-khudk-kUdyn, Xidiatra, 14a 
-- - Kahivn, 391. 


Kntu, 517. I. 

KraMiiS, 423, I. 
KmsUi4vipk, 42a 
Krays-vikTsyuiutsys, 261. 
jCrifo, 383 I. 

Kfja, 383, t; 391 i 4''7 ; 

499. 

Kfiahi, 227.11 237, 2, 
Xfiahnn, 9a 2 ! 122 ; I26; 
»«7l 339! 33*. 3 ! 3*«. 
4; 397! S”. *! 5>5. 
KyiehiiaOiteiifl, 331; 517. 

Krihhiin Inslnoe nl), 390, I. 
Kriitina (vitM oF', 312. 
Kriahijb I Unupndi), 384. 
Kriabys-dvaiiiysna. 309. 
Kfiabni'iniHis, 508. 

KriahnB-tarkfJsii-kRn, 304, 

Kyieliiwii, 399. I. 

Kfit aSsra, 132 ; ■7a 
Kfita age, 17B, t; 211} 
30t ; 330. 3 
Kptevinnnii, 407; 409. 
Krrttikii, 179 i 173.3. 
Kabass, 177. 

Kahatrs, 228, i. 

Eabatriyi, 17, I ; 22, 2; 

49; 212 : 223; 224, 2. 
KabiatM. 376. 



BIDSX. 


KubB (ae* moon), ijS; 172. 
Kola, 396,1. 

KulUa, 310 , 1 . 

Kullrnan, 525. 

Knilna, ‘noble,’ 210, 1. 
EuUllca, 4 . >; I 3 > 3: 

23,1; 188, l; 203; 10;, 

I; 210, I; 313, 21 301; 

y>»: 303! 5 **. •• 

Kuman, 452. 

Kum&m-aambhaTa, 321, t; 

3 H I i 4 SB' 

Knnilrila, 98, i; 232, 3. 
Kunibba-Iiira or potion, 
224,2. 

Kumbha-karna, 334, i. 
Kuinbkin or poUi^ 224, 
2 . 

Kumnda, 433, i. 

Ku nakhin, 370, I. 

Kunti, 373; 3741 375, 21 
3771 386J 437 . 1 - 
Kiuitlbhuja, 377 i 391. 
Kuitn, 4; 34 i 33 i '«i '• 

KDroia. 327 ; 3*7.31 S<4- 

K’lni-kibetm, 3731 401. 
Kurua, 308; 384. 

Xunivako, 423,3. 

Kua orKhiiw*, 309, t. 
S>i*b 33 S. 11 5 « 4 - 
Kukt dvi|ia, 410, 

Sola (KM, 1951 196; 273. 
Saaldar^ddbC 284. 

Sudika dianta SOtna, 148. 
Xuil-lavtu, 335, t. 
Kunuttjali, 00,1; 71,1 i 

77. 

KnU-atbab, 2. 
Kuibomi nr Kothomi, 302. 
Kuttaka, 176; 17O, 2 
KoTaliijtiuinda, 47a 
Kuvvra, pod of wealth, 256 ; 
354 ; 4 * 7 - 

ETmar range of mounbini, 
356 .1. 

LaertTT'gonn, 310, i. 
ImAu-kaumudb 168. 
Lakhimi-devi, 305. 

Lakalia, 183. 
iJlktba, 385. 

Imluhana, 243; 47a 
Uakihmaoa,345: 3481 356; 

364; 4 * 5 ! 4 * 6 ! 503, 
Lakahnii, 325, i; 327: 358; 

368 ! 3^, I; 430} 5 **- 
limljSdiea, 309,1. 
Lanbaka, 532. 
l-n kk, 337 ; m <; 344 . 

I! 3561 4 * 9.41 503- 
Laaaeo, Frufaaaur, 126, l; 
294. >i 3 > 3 i 339. >1 
371 . >1 499.11 5 >>. 1 - 


Uaya, danea. 467. 
liitjrijaBa SnvU Bbtra^ 
>46. 

Lao^kahl Srania Sotna, 
146. 

Iiankika (acailarX 278,1. 
Laukikk^ 29^ 

335.' i 504 
Imvana, 420 
Law, t^oda 0^ 301a 
Laja, 92. 

I lieft-band worJuppeia, J23, 
I. 

Itfklija, 293. 

Lethe. 58,1. 
l2cieAgn|duaa, 161. 

Ln taUooia, 2U 
UddoD, Cava., 59, l. 

Lidbu, 169,1, 
Likhita(law7erX*o3;30l; 

Li^h^ (wiittaa daeunaBt), 

297. 

T4I2 nudh^nn, 471. 
Lllatatl, 176; 174.3: 183. 
Lia ijm69,1; 198.3:3221 
, S'4- 

Lin‘Ka.4ariin.53.2l 109. 
Tdpu, 173,», 

Lnana, bw id, 262. 

Iiudcc, 80, 2. 

Tiogb, Kbdo. 61; 529. 
Logician. HMO, 62. 
Loha-kkn (acaUliaX ** 4 > *■ 
Lohlra (amithaX 224.2. 
Ldclbbl. JK. 
Laki>uita,4ao. I. 
l».kaa, 431. «• 

Lnkhj'ataa, 120. 
L'lkljallka^ I 30 i 

LekwAo, 52^ 
7 >iQia-hanhua. 510. 
Lcnw|iid% 340 - 
Lnolrla, 214,2. 

Lotiaaer, Dr.. 116. i; 131 
*: 13S.»1 »37. •- 
Lotoa-alaBaa, 456. 
Locreti.^52,1; 54.1; 72. 
I! 76, l; to. 1; 83. 3 j 
I 05 . 4 - 

Lsnir Hna af kiif, 375: 

511.1. 

Lupto|mB& 458. 

Luaty Jorentto 5091 

Mooehiaealli, 507. 
Hadajantiki. 50D. 

Uldhava. )i8; 39a, 1; 5aa 
MldbavUaiTi^ ^ 1; 119; 

302; 3C9; 371. *1 439. 
1; 5**- 

Madbu-parka, 250; 505. 
UadbuaOdana, ^0. l. 


MadbuQdana Gnpta, 184. 
Uadhya-deda, 228, l, 
Uadbya-Iaya, 498. 
Madbyama, 473. 
Madbya-mandin, 119. 

Uldhyandbia S'Akto 150; 
245. *■ 

MudhyAndinaa, 245,2. 
Madraa, 30X 
MftdKjau, 381. 4. 

Mldrl, 252, I; 3121 373. 
Madya, 250. 

Magailha, 361. 

Magadhn, kln;^ of, 313. 
MugbL (73, 3 
Mlgha. 13 2; 173 3J 453- 
Migba, eumtbnl. 171. 

a ha, |>ieni uf, 392. a 
t-bbtratn, 11 ; 

! 243 2:306! 361.2; 366; 
37 “ :40s. I. 

Mabt bhaeliya, 9a 2; 167. 
Mabt-bliSU, 83; 2*1. 
MabiVdew 3*3! 519- 
Mab4)an, 264, 2. 
Maht'Uvyu, 453 
IdahJt-nltaka. ^7 ^ 471. 
MaU-nirvniia, 525. 
Mahl-jiadiDa. 43a 1. 

3 to 

Utbk - praatliteika • parran, 
374 - 

Hahk.puAiiu, 513 
Mabar. 53 21 431,1. 
MaU'A.b^ 2>o, I; 3ea 
Mahatabie,' 136, 2; 206, 1; 
301. 

Mabli>>nba-gati, 381, 1. 
Maliit, 83 1 91! 2201 221; 
32a 

llahitela, 431,1. 
Mkbntinya, 408,1. 
Mabivlnt’ibrita ur *(!ariM, 
3371 359.«; 369.* 1367: 
4991 SO*- 

lUi-yajOa, (88; 188, i; 

194 1 2441 *671 288, 3. 
KabS-yamaka, 457, 
Mabt-yuga, 1781 221; 330, 

Mahedran, 11911611 304; 
52t. 

M&hedTitri, 522. 

Mahieba, 423 11 430. 
Uibiabya, 149, 2 ; 225. 
Maithlla, 210, i. 

^tbila ■clio.il, 304. 

Mnitra B'isiiU Satna, 146, 
MiittSkeha-iyotika, 276. 

Maitrilyana, 44, 2. 
Maitraynnl I/|ianiehad/441 

44. *• ■ 

kUitrkyantyaVpaiuabad, 44. 
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UuMja^lyt Grihj* SDtni, 
187. 

Miitn^ 439, 1. 

Midtrf Upuninbiul, 44, 2. 
Utkinlt of Htrli^ 467. 
Uokkrud*, 50a 
Mo-kini, 523, I, 

HaUbor cuwt, 329,2. 
MaU-roluk, 174. 

MiUtI, 433- 3 i 500. 
MSlatl-RiUbaVE, 153, 499. 
UKlaviki, 472; 49^ 
MiUviktgniinitr^ 494; 497, 
HiUjlUnm, 309 I. 
Maleolm'i Ponua, 224, 1. 
Mak'aiaaan, ‘bill-kiaga,’ 

309. «• 

Mill, 2l<^ I. 

Milinjloia, 174. 

Malllb (priiB-fij[hUn), 276. 
Uiljrant, 420, i. 

Mamnata, 437. 
Mlnipaoilna, 25$, 2. 
Maoaa, 53; 53, 3; e 3 ifi 7 : 
'• 7*5 83; I 09 i 1171 asoi 
221. 

Mlaa-ain, 185. 

Mboava Cjlhja aatm, 187. 
MlMTa 8'cMU Satrai, 146. 

UlUYt-kal^-tiitn, 187; 
« 5 - *• 

HlnaTaa, 205 1 107, (. 
lilwvga, CwUof, 213 i 29(. 
IfMiflklnl, 351, t. 
MaadAknintri, 432 . 
Mandala, |X| 18, t. 
Ua<!dala nf the 8>11<, cintb, 6 . 
Handania, 29Ct f- 

357 . 3 i 519 ' 
Maadudvi, 179. 

Mandixtnri. 436. 
MUyilBkj-ijkahii, >49, 3 
MAqiiuk^n Uyaaiihad, 35, 
Uaa'gnU, 179. 
Maii'gala-ritn, 178,1. 
Mankind, dctenuration of, 
5 ' 7 . 

ilanci-nm; a, 114 
Manu-blinlmlisim, JJO, 
Maniel, 1 )enu, 115. 
Mantliatu, $34. 
Mantra>iDabndadbi, 525 ' 
Mantra portion of the Vnla, 
Si li; 24 S, z- 
Mantra-jSrgaraa, 243 2. 
Mantran (texta), 31 4, I; 

**: 524: S*S' 

Manu, 4 i 4 i I i 5 i ® i 3 «! 
56, 2; 262; 203; 220 j 
303; 491,1; 511,1. 
Manii'i Code, 203 
Manuah/a-Iuka, 197. 
Hanoibya-jrajaa, 194; 246. 


Mane-aBtara, 10^ 1; 221;' 
„ 33 th 3 :$n. 
Hanr-artba-mkUnl^ 303 
MaiUbf eoBBtr;, 2 j 6 k !• 
Ha 4 tbl anpite, 2^ 3 

Mltrga^nbs 173 3 
354 S 5 « 7 . 1 . 

MlfMl,206 ; 276 ;j 02 ; 344 . 
Mlrkandofa, jfil. 
MRrkaiid«^-paitaj4^, I; 

513 

Marria^, fama af, 244 
Muriage porlfaa, 267. 
Marriape rite, 190; 244. 
Mars i 7 > 

Manbmal^ 3t8,1, 

Mltsta (the Wind). 387,1. 
Uarati, 10; 14; ^ 
Uarvidl (rMfdiaU*k2l4,2. 
Uadaka H'taala SiMa, 146. 
Uileali, 357. 

UaterUli^ 120.1; 352. 
Maehavjta, 259, t. 
Ma^natical aekaaa, 172. 
Mathuit, 3J0. 2: 332 
M**"?*! 3*7 : 397 ; S« 4 - 
Mate.va pulqa. 312 
Mitula, 3S0,1. 

Ktauua-fnla, 254. 
MauAjl-basdiuaa, 240:294. 
MauMla'pamA. 374:411.1, 
M17II, 83; 108; 140. 
Mechannil afta, 183 
Modbltitbi (la«]rer|, 203; 
3 ® 3 - 

MvlIelBt, 184. 

Mx'dlnl, l6t. 

MegaoUimea, 207, I; 224. 
I; *38. '! * 57 . * i * 7 *. 

1 1 3 ‘*: 3 '*: 507- 
Mcpatbrnns caoW-divinui' 

of. 214.1: 237. *■ 
MrKliu-dnu. 359 k I; 367: 

390.»: 45 *: W. •• 
kfrkhnla, 240. 

Manakl, 361. 

McrcuQf, 179, 

M.'tu(iiHni>t). 357 . 3 : 4 <*: 

413; 4 * 0 - 
Mcti^ib*>ri 45^ 

Mrta|>lijmr>. Hiodli. 61, 
MeCellt)mcfa<•■^ 18■ 

5(1.1 i'st,*: 530' 

MaCn-, 153; 153 

Hill. 

Mill * Mia, 95: 224. i: 

*56.1- 

MiliK, 224. L 
Miliuan, Ikaai, 129,1: 38^ 
I. 

Miltoa'a Satan, m >• 
MiDilnal, 46; 5«s 2^, I ; 

219 i * 3 *' 3 - 


btliDllnaaka, 3; too; 220, 
MiBkIgil-aatra, 98,11 loo, 

Minil-bun aoni, 517, i. 
Miaams 353 1. 

Miaala of Sikhi, 323 I. 
MUarQ-mitra, 305, 

8litra, 303 1. 
Uuia-dtnwdara, 367. 
Mi'Vi.iTitta, 471, 
MitlkahaA, 291; 303 ; 304, 
Mitbi, 511, I, 

MitbiU.345; 3432; 511,1. 
Milhili (tahonl of law), 291; 

30*: 304- 

Mitbpt-jUiii, 104. 

Mitns 10: 16 i 210, I. 
M]effh2 229,1 i 243 i 278; 

403 

Mietfha-dnia, 223 I. 
Mlivfliaa, 403 
M'Mabuii,Ker.J.l{.,68,l! 
Its, >' 

Hailaka, 21Q, I, 
kIcdiaiDiDDi, ler Msbammad. 
Mubalia, 59. 
Mt^haloliatDa, 374. 
Munaalatkl, 473 
Miinojf.lpnder, 264. 

Mnopnl lanpiapr. 309, l, 

iloDthis sanieo id, 173 3 

Monuloii, W. A., 292. I. 
311021117.508- 

Mt<'<'ibaliat ikt. 93 2; 296,1 j 

a i 3 i 4 .li 33 *, 5 ! jMi 

: 473 

Mpra-dina, 173 3. 
Miieuknnda, 520, 
Mi.iitft-niubaoa, 505; 507. 
Muplba-bwlba, <08. 
Mupdha.budhinii 16B. 
MuliaiDinnd, 3; 244,1, 
Muliurta, 177. 

Mll1lartl>^ 170, 

Muir, Ur. .tidlB, 12,1, 2S 
and pnsiini. 

Muka, 393 

Miikba, niwnine. 470, a. 
Miikhn{]adb7K7i, 210, I. 
3 fiikbur)ea, 2<0i 1. 

Uukti, 59. 

Mnia hlabl-bhlirata, 512. 
MDla-pnkritl, 89. 

Mala.rf.Riii7aBii, 311; 338, 

I; 312. 

Mula-Mit|ihilul<, 512. 
Mnllioi’a E.iwj, S8, 1. 
Miillar, ProfeoMr Max, 3 I; 

■ 2, 2 i and pouim. 
Mii^a, 293. 

Mnndaka UpaBiibad, 35; 
39 J 39 , 2 i.uo, I. 

MudI, 234; 233 
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Hnrsjk-lxirKlIik, 456. 
Mniiri, ng, i; 367- 
MBrdbKvi^kbi, 223. 
HnrU, 177. 

MOrtti, 53, I. 
Mutli, 374. 


N»iull,324,t; 473}S«. 
Nudi-giiiu, 353. 
NSpitk, 2i0k I; 535. 
N»m, 381,4- 
Narilbbimilnl, 471. 

40^ I. 


NI^gunl,86; loS; 112, >; 
514- 

Nirnap, 64. 
Niniaya-ii^hu, 30a 
Miraku, 122, I; MS ; 156. 
157 i 158; * 17 - 


Muaalin (club-tnnad), 332, NKRula, 26; 37; 203 i jot ; Kinikta • parUialiM, 


MuMlmlina, 244,!, 

HoabTooma, eating flf, 35 Q> 
Muaic. 184, 

Miwlima, 4; 231, I, 
Muttn, 336,1. 

Mjtbology, Gncian, 319 
4 * 7 ! 428. 

Mylbulosy, Fual-vcdic, 321 
418: 4 *J- 434 - 

Nb'ilrativi, 40; 41. 

N* 4 i. 177. 

177 - 


301; 411; 428; S17, I. 161. 
Ntnu]a->idiUi4Bta. 175. Xirvahana, 47a 2; 471- 
Kwadiya, 514 ; 521. Kin&nA, 34 

VaiakaK, 33, 2; 4JI, I. Nir-vikal|si, 112 , 3. 
Naru^anaa, 15^ Kiabhilu, IJO: JiOt i- 

Nbuanai, 193; >93. Niabadlia, 420, 1. 

Nara-»uba, 328; 321; 322. Niihiiili, 383. 
Xara-ainla> lt|ia-inaiiM, N»bku, 293, 

321. Niab-kraniaiia, 239. 

iNiimyaaa, 217; 338; 39>4 Wyiplmla, 144, 2. 


1 i m 

Nannaib, 339, 2. 
NiTtaka,467; 4701 


Xlti. 307; 3*t>. 
Niti-m^lra-, 146; 326. 
Nlti-i>wlnu)irn]>cr. 326 


Kkaatj’au, II : I5R; 387, t. INil^a (ffRidillia), 188 , 


Niiga^avrjMnt-ikmana}, 332, IXtaik (■■••ui M>itin),33J. 3- 


2 i 380; 431 ! 431, I. NSatika, 219 . Ki«TiUi, |6j. 

XHga-kanyaa, 431, I, Kbatikiao), 271. N>Xtn'n, 93 . 

Mugu-bika, 431, I. NstiiMrya-Milkaiani, 304. K<>D-AryBD nun, 311. 

NtgAnandn, 305, 11 508 ^alik4,47t Navtiaiii l)uiblh»ta. JU, 

t>lga-pift<'a)bi. 431, 1. Xxtfthiij- N'ltatiiai (ill iil|,Mlra), iSl. 

NigDAhvnja, 377, 2. XiUiuriMka, 472. Viu-puijViia, J2{. 

XtMjl-bbatlii, 92 . 2 I 168. ' Na«« Sak (dim Nfiljfn, 467. 

Xaligaha, 373. 210, 1. N'allil;, 29 

Niigaiaa, 137; 1^ N8yak4,47a NunrutHiii, ajatem n(, IBJ. 

KaightQtaki^ 1301 138. Nbyar. 3^2. Ni-bmliii, 3^, & 

Xtlinittiba Hitddha, 209 Xiyild, 471. Nya^nOlia im-, 409. 

NaI* tribe, 386,2. Nectar, 329 Nya-a-iMrln, 2Ci,V 

Nalraktaa (etyDolugiata), Nricjnanaiitma, 413. N3r&ya, 4t>; bo i 63 i 86, 1 i 

158, NepiJ. 5*4. *'»- 

Njiiraktikaa, 136, I, Nisat0r.426. Kjfiyu (SAtraal, 60, 1, 

Naiahidha, 433, 11 434. N«« Teatacanrt, 131, 2- Nytyu-Buila-viaUM, 118. 

Naiabthlka, 238. KW, 164, I. Njkja-antnRer'tH. 8<>- •• 

NMvrrlya, 218. Ni(a, 473 

NaiyJiyikaii. 621 63; 66: Nicliulaoo. J«ba, 318^ t. O^na, 229,1. 

73,1; 87. Niduna-aetr*. >53 'Odyasy, 306: 355, I; 3 * 9 : 

Nakabatra, 172: 172, 1: Nid*raaoa(aaii>pH61. ! 415-, 421; 422. 

178 I! 179; 199. Nigacna, 157; 323.1. jOm, 93; I 59 ! ‘ 95 ! **9 '■ 

Xakabntn-dana, 174. NigamanateuiMlaami), bl- Oniena, 184. 

Xaknia, 380; 38;, i; 402 : Xighanfu, 136; 139; 245>' Urdial, ti n fnrnuof, *71.1. 


> 99 ! * 17 - 
Ni<TiUi, 163. 

Niyurn ,'/}. 

KoD-AryBD nun, 311, 
Nairtlii'iii Vuildhiata, fU, 

N'ltatiiai (ill iil|,Mlra), iSl. 

Kriyi’bn V;u-])uijtiia, 321, 


' Na«a 8ak (dim <ll«MUb.), Nfilyn, 467. 


,/y 219 I. 

57; 1A myak*, 470 . 

<131361138. N’byar. 386, 2. 

209 Niyild, 471. 

16 , 2. Nectar, 329 

(rtyiDOliigiata), Nricyiantntma, 413. 

NepU, $24. 

136,1, Nisat0T.4^ 

33,11434. N«erTea*a«anrt,l3l,2. 
38. Kl^, 164, I. 

8. Ni{i, 47J, 

621 63; 66: Nicliulaoo. Jaibn, 3i8i t. 

Nidun».aetrs, 133. 

172: 172, 1: Nid*raaoa(aain|d^ 61. 
9; 199. Nigsoa, 137: 5 * 3 -■- 


Nigamana (eundoami), 61. I Oniena, 184. 
1 Nizhantu. it6: ico: Z49'Unlial, tin 


Nullity, 29 

NuaHrutHiii, ayatem ii(, 183. 
Ni-bin.’in. 329,9 
NyajinOha trci-, 409. 
Nya-a-dbbrln, 26,V 
N5*ya, 46; 60; 63 j 86, 1; 
219 - 

Kyfiyu (SAtraal, 60, I, 
NyKyu.Buil&-viataia, 118. 
Njiiya-aAtm-erltt^ 69 !• 

Odnta, 229,1. 

'Odyasy. 306: 355, I; 389: 
! 415-, 421: 422. 

■Obi, 93 ! 'S 9 i > 95 ! *‘ 4 a 


413- 

Na^Iiiia, 118. 


iNight, 16; 22; 423,4. 


Nala (atnry of), 13, 2; 231 ,1 Nigreha-cthMa, 64. 


*! 33 ft 3 - 
Nala (king), 344. 


Nibiliio, II). 
Nibiiloyaaa, 59. 


Nala (moDkey-geuanl), 356. Mikahepa, 261. 


Naladaya, 433; 454. 
NiDB-karaQa, 239 
Niaut-karoian, 239 
Namaz, 244, I. 
NiDaka(aniii), 264: 293, 
Ninak Bbab, 323,1. 

Nina Slbib, 224, 2. 
Nanda, 339 
Nanda, 321. 

Nandua, 309 

Nanda-pk^fiu, 304; 305. 


Nlla, 420,1. 

Nlla-kaii|ba (ffin). 3*3. 
Nilaka9lbs.Uiat(ig 30) 
Nll-giri hub. 309 I. 
Nimb trie, Ineeo ail >99 
Nimuha, 177; 402. 
Niml. 344 ! 5 Ii< >• 
NimitU-kinBt, 79 
Nindk, 25. 

N!pa,’423, 3. 

Nipata, 151; 169 


Urdeal, trliil by, 271; 297. 
Ilrima, 210, 1: 244, I. 
Orraazd, 19 
lirpliichynina, 106, 2. 
Oeid'a ilaUmurpboaet, 339 

Oot, 7 - 

Pada (tnditiunal art). 77. 
Padktcit, 130; 152; 243, 
2 . 

Fadirthz, (3, 11 66; 89 2. 
Padma, 3w: 314. 
Fadina-btndba, 436 
Padma-pnra, 499. 
Padma-puifna, p2. 

Padya (vane), 369. 
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Pkblkvu, 361. t 

FkhUTi, 529, 2. 

FkiaUk (nwtrikgej, 190; 
344- 

PaitBDikbun utnm, 357; 

3. 

PaitSiiiah* aiddhunta, 175, 
Faitbisaai, 30X 
l*akahiwani, 381, 4. 
Pika-jajna, 188; l&S, 1; 

232; 245 1 346. 

Falj, 177; 3 W- 
I’llibutlira, 313: 332, 2, 
FiiliU, 210, I. 

Paiii'agav^a panaocc, 273. 
l'aLk<‘a;;)iii 189, I. 

Pani'a janiU), 159 ; 403, 
I’ani'ajaiiyii, 403. 

I'ani^L-kiiia, 113, 

Paiii:r,la, 49; 390. 
I’aiiiVlakaliniia, 512 1 51G. 
PaiV'rituiia, 3:3, I. 
PaAi'An'Ku, 17^, I. 
I'aiK'a'iAtraka, 33S, 1. 
}*u(K’a-siddbaiilikA, 175. 

iWa-taiitn, 54, 2 1 294, 
»i S»9. *i 53“ 1 53'1 
533 i 53<>' 

FaAm tu]u% 95 i 254- 
PaiwiRll. 3S3. 3 
I'uAi'U'Viri^ UialiKiaiia, 25. 

PafiOa-VDjnu, 188, 

]*u&d1-^atai>a, 111, 1. 

IWa krita. 111. 1' 

Pani'niiAklij^iiut. 53a 
Audaraa. 346, 21 373; 4<1I I 
^40!i;5i5. ^ 

P6"4». 373 i 376 i 377. 
I’ai'ii-graliana >9I‘ 
Aiii).'tuliaiiik& mauM)|< 

2U3. 

raiiiu, 1^. 

Ftnini, 118 ; >49 ; ISO ; 

iSfi, 2; 162; 531. 
I’aniiii-daniana, 118, 

Funiiira gnmaiar, 152 ; 
161. 

FaAjab. 232, 3; 232, i. 
Fantlieiam, 34; 102; IIO; 

115: 5i» 

Fan, 69. 

Pindaa, 229,1. 

Faiika (iieoanoa), 973. 
Paianibiu, 177. 
Ptnm&rtbUu (exiatuan), 
108. 

FaniBUaan, 40; 5I} 74; 
222; 324. 

PaiUan, 203; 302; 37S; 

510; 518: 521. 
Faifciin'a Oodc; I18; 301; 
302) 305. 

Paiikfen-ajddlil&ta, 17^ 


>t&bn - aB|iU ■ «7lkhj^ \ 

305- 

FSraakara'a (Ifihja - cotn, 
i87 tac^l;a 95.3. 
I’anamai yiada, 164. 
Faram-iiaaa, 329; 329, 2; 
34«': 347: 399: 411- 

Faialva, 68. 

Farda-niabiik, 437, 2. 
Arikbaatia. 163, 2. 
I'anbhA.ii.-iMiu'adchara, 168, 
I. 

i'Ari^ta, 519^ 

Furikara. 458. 

ISurik^lut, 3X9. 2; $>$■ 
Farlaaaniuu, liS. 
i'afUmI, 217 ; 219. 
FaraiUlila (pai|i(ikmaiita!, 

184. ‘ 

I'anu (waabmicn), 224, x 
FahMajaka,23K; 2S4) 498. 
FaraKnaka, $2,1. 
l-kHha.381.4. 
i’arutcrahip. 2U2. 

ITbrsalijn^ 2bl. 

Anaiui Ktftddha, 199; 247. 
IVYab. 322: 3»2. 2: 3 4. 
1: 323. 1: 427; $2J, I- 

Faiyan ka liaadba. 93. 2: 

5*4.1. 

IW. IS3. 

Faaliaoilio (btMit). 219; 
299- 

Pwtei-luiria, 192. 

PiaoiaOa (w<m|iuii|. 393. 
l'Uu)iata% 119 
raiia*Fati, 

S’aa-jrajia. I. 

FMa. 179. 

I'aULi-tlluUlaka. 47>- 
Kt6la.55.2; 303; 4»>i • ) 

431.1- 

PalaUtnilia, 167,2; 224,1; 
W- 

ritaaji l a-da n a w a. lit. 
raUajaii,92; ld8; 294. >• 
FKl-gaaita, IT*. 3- 
FaU.tal*,437- 

Fatnanka; 517. 

Alrin, 405. <• 

Fatfgdoa, 425- 
Paolaatya 354. <■ 

Paaliia-aiddbtiita, 17$. 

Aoloai^ 371.1- 
A«9di* (Imav**). 40> 
Fnadrakai, 229. !• 
Fantava, 404. 

Pauintud^ 24*. 

Autha, 173, 3. 

Fiaabya, 371,1. 

Avitta, 240^ I. 
F«Dao«e,a73i 274: 287. 

Fasalopa, I. 


FeTaiam, 361. 

Fervaaioii in Ingle, 62. 

Fealiara, 256, 3 
Fhandii iif Flabi, 5S, 1. 
I’liardnia, 42, I. 

Fliali. 63 

Flilriua. 173, 3; 325, I: 

381,4; 397; 472, 

Flialgnni, 173 3 
I'halliw, 322, t. 
lHillijaii;ili)‘, cuiiiuum ened, 

50. 

Fliilnaqiliy, aix ayitcuia of, 
4 “. 

I’ickliird, Mr. JiJiu, 502, I. 
I’i.'ula 42... 3. 

Fi'pav'a liibU.., 329, L 
Fi<id.i,2a>i 247; 24B; 266. 
I’lii.gala, 153. 
i’iti.gala-iiji|'ii, 153 

Ali^oln. 3 

I'iikii’u, era 

1 ’r. IC, 495 , I, 
I’nlrtnitiio, 371. 

I’miiiiI, 351. I. 

Filiiiiiilia. a'ai- 2. 

1'ilria, (.1 18; 159! 241; 

217 i 37*. 

(‘‘iti-jiylia, 194 ! 24 $. 

I^aiiilln. 297. 

Ilakaha-ilrilu, 42a 
Flaiit)., nlim. ibo. 

Flaw, 42 , I i' 5 “> 3 ! S 3 > 8 I 
73 > * 5 75 . *i 
I i 83 !! 114 , >! 10*1 31 
IU9, l; 131, 2i 224, 1. 
naU(KrliulJic), 224, <• 
Fhiln iTiiiialai), 224. 1. 
Fhitonic idnliaiu, 103 
Flattaiio realiam, 70, 
I'latoniala, S3 2. 

Flaya, Hliiilb, 466, 

Finma, arliKeial, 452; 454, 
FMina, Hnmaric, 416. 

Foiaun, 519. 

FiHti, 240, I. 

7iit]randT7, 386, 2 . 

FidjcaBiy, 243. 

Alypbenaa, 429, 2, 
l*onia, 375, I. 

I'eat-vedii! litcratun., 204. 
PnOibl'kain. 232, 3 
FnbbM, 39a 
Frabbaa, 224, x 
Fnbudha-dtndrvdaTb, 508; 

509. 

Pn 5 anda-i>!lnda''*i 3 * 7 - 
Fradbiliia, 531: 82 i 90, 2) 
91; 105. 3 ) 473 - 
Aidbana, 522. 

Frfcl-vivika, 29*, I. 
Fnbaaasa, 472. 

Fnbltda, 328. 
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Pnjipati, JS 4 ; »6i *> 7 i 3 #*. «■ 

* 34 . *! *73 •■ 3 * 7 . 3 - p~v«!ik«. 4^3. 

'n«Upiitii,2o^ l; 244 j jot. l'nvrltti,63. 
PlfjSjat/iOuirriaguj, 19O! Prajaga, 35^ 

244 ' Prija^-titta. 55. I; 

pMjlpat;ap(4iaacc,373. 209; 212; 213; 

Pnicmna, 471. 27!!; 287; 292; 

PtakaTaiif, 472. 411.1. 

Prakarahika, 472. Pnyatna, 6S. 

Ptakrania, 457. Pmjat, 473. 

Pfikrit. J>i! 473; 4 * 10 ! I'rayoga, 40a. 1. 

4 liSi I. Pray.ijaBa (lM(iTC\ I 

Prakrita, 457. Prcuriita (noral), 27i 

Piakfiti, 8n; 84; 86; 139 i 443; 461; $X] ; < 
140; 322; 533 Pr«m CSnankrTarb 

Franli, 59; M ; 63 : 82. 495, 1. 

Pranirina(iihiliiNiipkii:ali,6o; Pivuiiaa in ingif, 61. 

82; 93i 117: 232 . I'rao Aa^.I2& I; 

Praminani, 333; 297. Pm-khava, 472. 

Praiuiya, 63. Pn-arTw-r, 51II. 

PA9B, 38:177. PRtakaiTioiiranet 

PrVja-niaya, 114. 4tO. 

PrUnUmui. 114. pMya Ui&n, 63 

Ptnijava. <13. Priam, 313 I: .fooi 

P(lnl>kiiia, 93. T'tini«pab>UrB,344 

PniiKlIii. 2^7 i 263. Pri'liaika, 403. 1. 


ftTirgya, 341, L Piinuhnttatna, 9:, 3; 135, 

nvwaka, 473 I i 390 , I. 

nvrltti,63 Parvl, 199. 

rayasa, 359 Parva-niimlofl, 98 

rijaB-titta. 55, 1: 20S; Porva pakthn, 99. 

209; 212; 213; 273i PlUhan, !& 

278! 287 ; 292; 2991 Paahkara, 325, l : 420, 

411 .1. I'nihpa-dauU, 432, 1, 

Prayatna, 68. Puahpaka, 334 ; 339 ; 503. 

Prayer, 473 Piiahpamitrn, 16;, & 

■>»yn8». 402. 1 . Pnahya, 173, 3 


Pray.iyaaa (lM(iTC\ 64. Pnt, 149. 
Preuriita (tai>raI),27X; 441; Pul-lTa, 249, I. 


44a; 461; SX3: SJ^- 

Prem CSranderTatkaUlgiirk, 
495 . «- 


Pytkagaraa, 47; 36,2; 82. 

I 1: 142: iSt. 


<)aa}itil'^ thif^ 36, i: 63 ; 
82:93:117:222. I'raD Aagar, 126. I; 5i(k 27 ;: 3 I 3 . 

Praminani, 233 ; 297. Pm-khava, 472. Qualitin d the Vaiiiaahika, 

Praaii'ya, 63. PretrrwT, jill 68. 

PApa, 38: 177. Preta.kary&ni(ranetalritct), (jaality, 66. 

PrV!a.iiiaya, 114. 4tO. 

PninUmaii. 114. Pretya Ui&n, 63 Rawe {enlw and lanat), 

Pf*l!ava.<)3, Priaai, 313 1:400t 2. 311.1- 

Prtalirmn.93, P»iiiwpetaUrt,344. 1. . RMbS, 325, I! 132: 377. 

Pniiidlii. 217 i 2C3. Priehaika, 403. I. |)ttiltia iir Kiir^ 2ict 1; 

Prau'iiiA K'lmSr TliSkiit, PfltK 373 : 37 $.» 8 377 :. 4548 515 ' 

304 ! 3 ) 5 , 1 ' 4 ‘ 0 ' RMhfjrii, 377 ' 

PitMaaa Tagknra, 367: 308. VpthaktTa. 6& tUga (miwieal), 184. 

Pnifna ti|i:>iiii.ka<l, 33. 12; 67; 84; 427 : ]Ui;;haea. 344, 

FnaUraiiit (|iti 4 i^i«), 473. 303. ]U9havllMlyllrlay^ 367. 

Prulh'ina, 472. Privitrgra, eix (nf Krah- RmihavaiAn^aviyn, 368; 

Pmrtuta, 457. oumkI. 237. >. 1 453 ; 533. 

Pmthammii ri tAi, 323. Pi.d.ieui.. (rr.Mn LiKvaU), R 4 :.ri.ava'«il!ln, 3CS 


FnaUraiiit (|iti 4 i^i«), 473. 
Prulh'ina, 472. 

Piututi, 457. 

Pmthanimii ri tAi, 323. 
I’lCtlhliA'Ikn (<‘2i)it«iiei'|,loK 
Pmt<Aihn, 237: 262. 
Pmtiji'ifl (pruiairitliaO. 6t. 
Ptntinill. 218, 1; 24I. 
Pmtiiiill-pari&trika, 2 l 8 , 1 - 
Fratiioakha, 470, 2. 
Prati-nriyaka, 471. 
PittipadikB. 1^. 
Fmtiibkhyaa, Vedls, 149 

-•SO 


tss- • 

ri.ainucialinii, I49 
Pn^imlr. (an-imk 470. 
Pnipitlisa, 232.1. 

Pi 'ivrty, law ef. 262. 
1'n.pnritiaa in k'gic, 6t. 
I‘luia|nra^ 104, I ; tjl, 2. 
pn-a, 296, I. 

I'ukkan, 223. 

Piilaha, 317,1. 


lU^ik 344, 

Kaghn-tmnilann, 232,2; 304. 
'■ Kaglm natMldiymlaya, 369 
Kagbii'vap'a, 181; 228, t : 
344 .I 13 S !>.'8 3 f* 7 i 45 >: 
459 - 

j lU^iiii (miniral), 184- 
. Rahanya, 32 ; 273. 

\ Rritan, itio, I, 
hoivala, Mann, 206,1 


Fiati-unrea (m'Creatinnj, pBlaaiya,iegc,302; 334, i Raivataka(iiiminUiii), 391. 

511 : 317. 517. 1. JUja-lliarma. 37*. 

PiUiehthana, 311,1. Palaetya.Mddbaota, 173. Hajake (wniili<Tnii'n), 210,1. 

PmUUlltKliiirn, 304. I’ui.idarikn, 432,1. Rii^nya, 22.2 ; 149,1; 228, 

PntivSdin (ilefenilant), 297. I’un.nvaBaii^at 239. Kkjanbia, 134, i. 


517. 1. 

Palaetya.Mddbaota, 173. 
I’ui.idarikn, 432,1. 


PntivSdin (ilefrinlant), 297. I’un.nvaBai 192; 239. 


Prativindhya, 3S9, 2. 
PiatSyaDUina. 438. 
Pntyabliiihil, 119, 
Pirntyabhijrirk-.laraana, 118. 


]’urai«.37; 91 : >95 8 207.. Itaju (giina), 83; 140; 222; 
I 8 *49; 295 : 3 'i»S S 098 ' »?$! jsi- 


PntyUhSra (grainmaCical), Puina-pngna, II8; Ufa 


163. 3 8 169, 1. I’ana’ana, 385. 

FntySbarn (ri'Ulnunl), 93 Pumbita, 237. 2 ; 276. 
Fntyakaba, 61 ; 117 ; 222; Para, 332; 37$. 

35'. Pirueha.2i, I i 

Pan^ha Brfthmana, 25. 82; 87; 90^ 2 

Fnvadana, 145, ParuKha-paai, 83 

Pnnba, 179. Paraabmenkta. ; 

Fin«Shant, 49. 21; 44, i; 20 

Pmnra^nna, 494, 2. 21^ 


I 520; 314 s 521. Ri naa I'urSnu, 313: 514. 

I Pari, 21A I ; 244,1. IU)a.i<i.khani, 367 : 508. 

'Puina-pngna, 118; 11^ RS leAya, 391; 433. 
I’ana’ana, 3$^ jRaja-tanii gini, 368 ; 532. 

Pumbita, 237. 2 ; 276. ' Bn myakidinia, 234. 2. 

Para, 332; 37$. ' HS endtalalu, Mitn, 87, I; 

Pirueha.2i, I i 21, 2: 22; 323. 

82; il7;90k2; I40! 523. RSjput, 210,1; 224,2; 333,1. 
Parueha-paai, 83. 1 RSipatIna, 323, 1. 

Poraabmenkta. 3: 9; ii;|Ks1^158| 172. 

21; 44, i; 207,1; 214! RSluhau (ileinon), 276; 
219. I 3>0i St**. <8 400 
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IMuhatft (intTritge), 190. 
R&liihtil, 35$. 

Blink, 294, 1; 343; 344 
50* i 503; 564- 

Ktnia'i bmiahiDunt, 348. 
Blnik'i birth, 344. 
lUmktucflnd), 330. 

Klnik and Laluhaikna, 345 : 
35'. 1- 

BlDik and Bilvana, 357. 
Blna-daiulra, 315, i; 329, 

* i 330; 346.1; jfio. 1. 

Klma^andn • ^aritra - «iln, 

369. 

BSma-carana. 3dS, 
Kama^e'K ^UcHutifnl 
Thuiij;h(t,’ 142, 

Blna cttl, 368. 
BlmadiriiJava, 368. 
liiiina-liirk 365. 

liknm.iiAv.uiiii, 365. T, 

K&Dnnuja, il8; 325, I. 
RSma-u-tii, 330, i, 
lUlna-vililMi, 36S. 
l<ltB»jBMi.3iij 3151 3J5; 

311ft I 3ft71 3(18, 

Ktiiiflyiiiiii (<'iit(iiinor4), 335. 
Klmljaiia (2sreii>iiin ni), 
33‘‘ 

lUsiuyaiia-RcAhilnii'ci, jwi. 

bindixil'il Dry. 249, 3. 
lUeinuruni, 356, 2. 
fUfluiialkhyltiiu.yift ; yiC, 1. 
RariiUalvs 369i I. 

Ranifilrla iifyiTK), 224, 2. 
Ran. 681 4)7; 471. 

Ramka, 47X 
Hua-mafijorl, 4J7, 

Rjwanu, 73 * 

I{KNit»li4 431, I. 

Bamnsvank, 1 rS. 

Ram, 178; 182. 
Ratliii-iurys, 383. 
Katha-krira, 1491 149, 2; 
224, 2, 

RathiD.s^ 423, 1- 

Ratinnnliani, 218. 
lUtiuuttlintic linklimaniiin, 

Sa 

IbtDArnli,437,2 i 505 ; 506. 

lUudra, 457, I; 471. 

Uaudti, 522. 

RlTtna, 309, I i 328; 330; 
337; 339: 353; 392. 2! 
503. 

JUiTani, dMcriptioD of, 342; 

4*1: 4*9. 

Btaliun, 70, 

Reauning. 61, 

Rcciten of the BSaiayana, 

336- 

Rmde, Robert, 182, 1. 
Hegiou, men, 431, 1. 


W^ 79 .;; 3 L;l 6 .-, 

258. IRiJrti, 363, 

Khetotic (fii'uet nf), 469. I 5^ 

Hhjnw (MnptnjfBtM «<), Sahailuvii, 3S0; 387, 1; 402. 


455. , 

Rilihua, 14: 14, 2; 149,1. 
Kuiika, 27, I. 

ItiKlit-hiuid HtunhiiifKn, 

5 * 3 . 1 . 

Rik neda, J; 19; 11: 23; 
loi; jiis. 2. 

4>n‘iO'da*|ualMkhja, 149; 

IJO! 151. 

Higx-nii Unhuan^ 124, 2; 

* 45 . *• 

Hijii-yudUa. 4(i& 

Kili.S:*- 
Kina, 183. 

KiiiHiUiMt, 2ftl. 

Riahi, 3; 29; 191! 241; 

*441 375 : m 
RiiJiya.r«-8«. 346 . 

Rilu-Mfiihllni. 453. 

Kitv-iJ, 231, t i 232. 
Kivat^ iMaiTii aieta. 513. 
Kom. i>r, 35. 3; 39.1: ftoi 
;; »>3.i; 291.2; 592.1. 
tUtie;, 234 . 2 ; 332; 387.1. 
li'iliib., 2b. 

ItuttM-haiiJiaBA. 5101 

Itcinuka-aUdionU. 17$. 

K.«e. 1 )f, 2 St,i:Sp 6 ; 532 .t 
l(i'tk.!'M 4 .m“«-, 3 S. 1; 158.1. 
Knyal Aaiatie Amiri)', 158; 
I 79 - 

Rn fiB alKa>M), >82. 

Uiidok. 312: 322. I; 399 i 
4 n 9 . *• 

Keilta-lihalla, 457. 
Kudiftkehabrni^ 324. t. 
Kudra-yamala Tentn, 525. 
Knniit Sn)li, 325. 1 . 

R0[n, 68; 182; 3X7,1. 
ROpaki, 458. 

Ryot (eiiHiTBbr), 227, jj 
258, a. 

^BhanHi«ftn<in. 98,1. 

Halida (amndl, 4. 

Habda (rerlnl aalbori^), ftl; 
117; 222. 

^bda.kalvadrusia. 55,1. 
:^bda.lak•h•^a, 433. 
SabdiUHi'klns 457 - 
SaldiK, 260; 391: 392.' 
Sabhi-jsmo, 37 > 
8 ibhya( 6 R'). 1854 i. 

Sar.^4iiiaiida, 106: 111,5 i 
" 3 . 3 - . 

Saivitlee, aS, I; 436 

Sad 4 dbik, 2(9; 293. 


Klktaa, 261. 
flahltya ilarjnna, 367; 456; 

I 457 - 

fUinkCi, 458. 

Auiial.^T, 224, 2. 
!<ain.ilaNana, 118. 

KiiiRhnri, 514 , 

Saivaa.'rt, 94 ; 3J5, 1, 

Mia itvipa. 4JO. 
Saki.Li.Mikh.‘i, iju, 

,Hikidyii, Ifi], 2, 
sakBpaiii, 1:9. 

SakaH, 229, 11 .;Gi. 
Kakaluyniiu, |60| 161; 161, 
2. ’ 

Mfchd, i;n; 1X7. 
Knl^ftiiU.i.’a, 216, 

SnknayliijKii. .:X7, i, 

Kluhiijali [krilnumi’a), 297. 
MUaa, 322, I! 322,2 : 3*5, 
. Ji 5141 522, 

HakU.91: 217; 322,2; 522. 
i^kbni, }73;3l‘oi3Ss;39ii 
392: 4>'\ ). 

Sa1cuM.i1ii, 58, l{ nsi ;28, >1 
256. 2: 259, t; 3I1II 437, 
. *; 49J.. 

.'4aUtnn, H.llntiiilyn, 162. 
StUrfw.mv. nl, 22.), 2. 
HTdauli^ivIjia, 42a 
Halya(klBiO,i84; 3781391; 

. 403. > ; 46'i' 
Halja.pnrrati, 373, 
tiaiaA, 3119 
fWblhl, 93: 323. 

Samuliani, |C<|, I. 
fUmau, 5; 398. 
Hnmilni^iaka.l.lillYa, 248. 
HAuiknya, ftO; 
HnmfniyA.dlinnnu, 457. 
Saoiavakimi, 471. 
SBB>.'lviirtaii:i.l95', 239; 142, 
Hamavilyn, ftft; b) 

Hanaril} [.kfiruyn, 51, 3; 53, 
1:7". 

Klma-itdii,3; ft; 2$; 245.2. 
.Sbinavuia 111111.1, 21&. 
Xaiua-ri'ilaUimniihndi., 35. 
Hal»a)n'’'ura, 145; 186. 
SliiiayAiilrika SDtnw. 145; 

186; 202; 203; 208;2i3. 

Umbk. $21. 
daoibhii, 1B3, 

RanbhliyaaunutthlUia, 261. 

^Iriika, 504. 

Saipham (n-Btralot), 402, I. 
Saitihitt text, i$2. 
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ScqiUtb of the Vtdt, 245, jSb'ktji* pnniuk-hhl- 


. *: *?S- 
tn«, 196. 

Boiplipkl^ 472. 

Sosn/oilic InrueOi 309,1. 
SupiopUka, 405. 

SoqiMyo, 64. 

8oq«ri*lHi. 458- 
Rouiudra-iuthuit, 471. 


oM'ktr^ 47t. 


* 94 . 3 S 3»1 327.3; 328. 
. >i 34 i. I- 

Statopa'i Code, 203; 302. 


Suaytiln, ijB; 154; 303, Siu, 196, 11 oot; 207, 1; 

»• . 244.1; 251; 25*,*! 3I2. 

oiiiililn (coKMaMojt iw; Kotni^faiu, 345) 503. 

>92 : ^; 33S i 239; 243. ^tnii'ijajrviuUiitniya, 367. 
'SaniUra(9iaJit3)k^; 1^, Sat(ak», 472. 


SinikUMo, |6|. 


Supvtrto'i 203 i 302 .1 aoukrit, 48$. 


HiqivU, 494, 

Satpvidu vyatiknoM, 261. 
SlinylTUlbl, 85, 
Supyiigo, 68, 

Sio (in gnnitnar), 164, t. 
8u»t-kamiln, 37; J2I, 
Sani'»y*iia (ul idis], 199, 


Suikliu, 161. 
Wute (fM*K 457 . 1 - 


B2ttt'a,85i 140; 222; 275; 
321 . 

Sittvnti or Sutntl (itylo). 

503. '• 


I Kiiitk, Uoiuaiho'odni^tca', Siittvik* I’unuyu, 513-515, 


, 340 - 

^uitnaoa, 373. 

S4iiUBO«aal'ki(«Qtna,l6l, 
. 2 . 


Sondki (juDctnrv m drama), Hiataaii, 375. 


470 j 470 , 2. 


daaUpana (imaun.), 273. 


Baiiillii(riilaio(),ij2; 245,2. |8ai)thak 309,1. 


Bandh74^ 241; 280^ 1. 
Banclhyri-vandana, 245, 2. 
Uiijililya, ApboriMDt«, 123 
2 . 

BaiiilMknttui ur flaodrakot- 

t«.. 224, I; 507. 

Raii giU, 49I. 
Hau'Site-diiiiiodan, 183 
Soigiu-dariiata, 184. 


Haat 4 4ll. 

aioti-parvaa, 366; ^4 
4 H. 

Sapn.idatl (mfNndaablp) 
248 ; 2661 

RapUfiultbhara, 191. 
daplwahaTaV (aaraa patn 
orobak $17.1. 
Sapta-iaUka, 367. 


fSan-giU • racnikara, 184; I S^-dali. 3^. 


V 

^ gcaka patvan, 37a, I. 
Hiol (Rntura), 179. 
(too'i-vira, 17^ I. 


barm. 405.1 ; 4 S»- 

RaraUtaU'ga (ao aacoUc), 
. * 52 . '• 

^ad. 4 $ 3 . 


Saturn, 179. 

■y 8 o;j»Ki'). 55 .*i 3 * 8 i 333 i 

ii(«Qtna,l6l, 431.1. 

S&tyuki, 398;, 41a 
Kalyialoiillia braula Siitraa, 
naun.), 273, 146. 

I. Batyavin, 305. 

Hatyarntl, 371, I j 375, 

- 3^: ^4 > ^auboka 380.1. 

SouWrjl, 377. 

(•■(pindaablp). iiaoliali, 377; 380. l, 
Kaudbanvvoii, 14;4 2. 

«, 191. .‘taDoabas 432, I. 

(naraa patn- Sauiuitrl, 345, 

1. ^inilia, 498. 

367. baDala..i5o. ' 

7. bauBokii Kranta Sulna, 146, 

458. Kaunaki7k CaMivOltTky^ 

(ao aacoUc), 151. 

Sauiaika-yarvaa, 374 1 409, 

I. 

.525. S,iura, 177; 179; 521. 

of, 198. Haura->iJilliuiit\ 175. 

2. t. Suuryu* ur Sauraa, 325, 1. 


Rafijoya, 3781 40Ui 407, 1. baradl-tilaka. 525. Saura, 177; 179 ; $21. 

baujAfl. I6J. 2 ; 428, 3. Saiaini, aona of, 198. Haura->|jilklit\ 175. 
Baii'kara Ai'dry.'i at ^o-ka- Saiaarau, 210. t. Suuryu* ur Sauraa, 32$, 1. 

>8^r]a, 39, j: 46; 73 { barvtaU, 20$; 209; 29S1 Stuti. 510.1. 

Iiii, 2; I04il07;lioi 393; 408,1; 477; $12. Swuuuiani, JO), 2. 

122; p3,1 : 335,1; 454; Sanavati - kairthbUmiana, Sarala, 361, 

491,2. 457. SuvaMlinunth), 177; 179. 

S.in.|iacn (of SgUTri). 458. SarajQ, riwer, 339. a. Kavanar (thruvX 241; 254. 
^a'kanjri(iy:1)i. 224. iUrdOls - liki^i^ avtre. Slvilri. 16; 17:191; 34M. 
baiukaru-uiiiru, 62; 68, 223,2. Baritai (USyutri), 17; 195; 

ban-kba, 183; 203; 301; Sarga<on«tuo).5ii. 214 ; 214,1; 274. 

302:403. 6a(tra,63; 73. fcvyu-JlOiD, 381, 4 i 397 - 

Mn kldyaiu., 146. Sarmijifitlii yayati, 472. bayaka (am.w), 40$, 1. 

^-khayana-brabmai.ia, 23. bkn-ga^lora, 184 ; 47a Sa,raBa,39; 118; 153; 136. 
Siu-kbayaBa(jpb7aWtiai, MWP-gadhata-podd l i^ $68. So^ticiuu, 49; I2u: 351; 
18& Saap*^ 43 >. I- 417 - 


Sin-khya phiKouphy, 30 ; So^'n 420. 

46; 73 i 79; 86,1: Il8[ baiva, 409.2- 
*< 9 j S 3 >- Sarva-daniioa 

Sin-kbyaGuiut, 51, 3; 85, 2; iiS; it 

I. I. 

Sdo-kbya Sotraa, 79, i, Sarra-akBiaa, 169,1. 

San-khTt (arath^), 6a Sarrato bbo^i. 456. 

Ban-kbyik (auinban), 68. Wrra-UiiMa 431. t. 


SaiJAri. 43 ». I- 4 > 7 . 

Sa^N 420. Selilegcl, Auguitu WilUao, 

baiva, 405;, 2. 336,1. 

8arva-daniaoa-aD’gTika,80i Sobuolt uf RindD law, 302. 
2; iiS; 119; 120; Soytbiaoa,361. 

I. SeoloaioD M HindB woman, 


437 . 2 - 

Sacu, HindO, 323; 325, I; 
3 * 8 - . _ 


Sin-khya-klrilci, 48,1: 51, IMitra,46; 261:183,2; 371, SeakanaftatOad(Fainrt), 


£1 55 . 3 i 73 . »i 79 . t; , a. 

80, 2 ; 83 I. SaUnllu, 389. t. 


142 

Sana(tnbe), 810,1. 


Bta.kbya-pnvadatia, 79, 1; HatapakhiiabrtbatkDi,3; 25; 8niika(gtaiiuiianaa],l6l,2 


* 9 °. *; 531- 


* 9 i 3 ): 35 :s 8 .* 


iBuaoa, 142. 
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B«BUaMi>t<,<Donl,<;S; 441; 
. 46« i 533. ^ 
BaMBunNsd, 200. 
dahi, HTpest, 33$, I i 333, 

,*i45';43'. '• 

SMhtdn, ]&>'. Niiifon, 

S3S> I. 

SttM-KiuT. Ur^ 353, 3. 
Srtn, 356,1. 

S«ta-buidbi>, 367 ; 41)4, 3. 
BetB-kivyi, 494, 3. 
Shai-'iiiu BiSbnuii^ >5. 
Sh3hid>t, 244,1. 
SbtkMpevn., 110,3; 435- 
Sbuku P. Punilit, 497. 
ShiVlivtiilsi, 337. 

SiiiBew liDt'iug*, 309, t. 
Siddh* (diviM ban;;), 136, 
*: 5 > 9 . 

BiddlAata (AitnoQinicftJ), 

Sidd^tDU (in lugic], <14. 
Siddhlnta-lauaindi. IM. 
BiddhlnU-mukUrnlt. (in, 1, 

QMdhlB tA.aiyirtiilni, I76. 

SUdkMhl, 507, I, 
itohre^n. 179. 
Si£nlg3n.a34,3. 

aUbdl'f, 335.]. 

Mkb <tf Uiv PiAjlb. 3>5< 

s. 

dlkihk 143; 149 

a laoiditj), 30S. 

367 ■ S3> 

Klin (ki&K). 303. 
dUlnoklin, 403, l. 

Ail|i> (owcbanicnl trU), iSS- 
Uf>kft,473. 

184. 

Blinnt<iBiui7*Bii, 193; 339. 
fllBl-virld^bvnia, a6i. 
386, 3. 

Simida (Uiluti), 334, 2. 
gtowr, Ur, W. T,, 234, 3 
337,1. 

Sisgini, 184; 467. 

Sislw, 433.1- 
8i«bala, 344. Z 
8ithiuaa.drUri9Ut, 533. 
SiBlrill, 158; 173. 

334- 

apthb, 324,2. 

198,3. 

Ma-pUi, 39«i4«9. »• 

8iiia]itln-l»db3,453; 4^ 

Site (blnak), 322. 
a«, 333, 1 ; 3S3i 4*6 
503 i W 
BttK, npt«(. 337- 

g pU, 35 >> >• 

4lb>i409>z 

9j 50! 27*. I; 331 


3»; 409.2; 439, 4)Di|^<iU.>ttn,i45 ; I46;i84; 
513:574: S«»:5»»- \ . J8(i. 


. 5*3:5*4: s*»: 

Siva^hawa. pi. 

8i«a-iltri, P5.1. 

&n Satiai, 1(11. 

8iTljI, 236.3. 

Bivikl, 3 ^ 

Kr priruagM al Bifthjnan^ 

»37- 

Skauda, 368; 4*7; 481; 

481 . i; $i 4 i 3 * 2 . 
dlaba, 4 ^ 

135; 31 } 

^ik* (btanatiMi •(). 311,1; 

yb^ . 

SiiilRn-hba4(3d(7a, 304.1. 
Sm4ru Saina. 145; tub. 
duiaMUa (tniraag^tnimd). 

> 96 ; 299 

Smith. Ut.<], 394. I. 

Kuiriti. 4; lui; 144: MS'. 
2eb; 213: 320; 293> 
3«*:45*- 

Siiiril<.<nMriki, 30 $. 

Rairi(> 4 a»ta, ^ 
diuna, 19 s; 242 . 

((naUka. 196; 299 
i(ii<ha.69 
AiOiHn, 38.1. 

1^4,504. 
Si>UrUoBnfkia(a,p3:344. 
Sglnnim, Kng <4.467- 
SuRia (ft-toaniiiBi aM aa< 
bc<),6; 28. ■; 274. 

Sana Odor). 274- 
Roma (gndb 189 
i 5 niDa(»M«), 334.2 i 375 - 
8 oaa (ptaal).<>; <9 
SMu-dm. 331: 333. 
Sooisbva, PMta, 531. 
acnA-rudfd, 273. 
8aBi»«ddbaaU. 179 
SnavaacU, 375; 311.1 
Somn-rtia. iji, 1. 

Sooinalb, 322,1. 

Saatn, 224. 2. 

8onl (aairaral), 9; 21; >2; 

34, 

Boach ladiiB ■ba t , 309 

8|W<>,«8. 

8pM*r«9 161. z 
^rit iBBivanatbS; 9: ti; 
32; p; 109 

SpiriMMi ligaar (4inki>{)i 

36, 1; HI, 4 ; 
196; 199! «»: *«5 
366 ; 370, 1: 3m: 411: 

,430:433. »• 

Bnddlii,mz 

Btaf-baiim 456. 
aroua, 37^ IS 312. 3i 
4755 487. 


Araiapa (nakahatn), 179 9 
Bitnna(Diiaitb), 171; 173, 

.3:431.1. 

fnvuJithl, 171. 

.Bmii, 2^, 1 ; 297. 

IBrahihiii, 296,1. 

6ri, 427: 53a 
.SKdiiaTa.|,.ua, ;h7. 

I hhid)iatn-i.vuniii, 513. 
'Kn-pulita, 472. 

Bri biualia, 453 ; 453, 1; 

, 505. 

Mkagtbz 499. 
^.Etira,4S7. l;47l I 5*8. 
Sria gam-tiUka, 457. 
^agi!a,423, 3. 

.Hfin-giii, 420,1, 

Sn-taUa. 332. 
mu, 31 144, 

BnU Ixidhu, 153; 494,3, 
mukiuuian, ^9, z 
HrwUiFua, 3S9, z 
'^ruti. 24i 25. 2: 331 48. 

. 1; 144; :u: tiei 393. 
mtMjvaiilliiuu, 216. 
Btaga-iDani^jrr, 479 
HUTlaa^ laocilul ibapa rf, 
45b. 

bkailrr, l‘m(., 188,2; 1B8; 
361, I; 2U3, J; 39Z I; 

299 3: Jo'.3: «5. »■ 
BUp, Ml); 27a 
HtbU(;4ka. 191. 

Sthkgg. 323; 409,1, 

flcbapatl lan'kiMI), l8j, 
Bll*i»t7>-rrda, 

SUarara. 5(1, I. 
l3tk&la »anrt, 33, 3. 

SUBb^ 231 i 224, I t 231. 

i:»57. 2i 2si 1; iM, 
1; 275, 1; 278, 2; 308, 
i: 31b; 507, 

SblKibaaa, 287 ; 267, 1. 
|8lri-patnn, 374. 
Btii-puB-dliamt, 361. 
Stii.«tJi .fnbaM, 381, 

BbWb |ldag).377 : 39*- 
BBbBBdki, 367; 533, 
SabhBdrt. 3bi. 3; 389, 3; 
391. 

gablua-kaiB, 183, 

Sa.bbBta, 3^. 

BsbBdbin), 304. 

^n, 212; U3; 439i 
Bodrika. 475. 

SoR^n, 33 I 103,1. 
Bnpln. 337 : 3S6; 359: 

4»i 
(4399. 

S'S- 

532- 
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nnkh^ 68. 

Siiitti, 179; joi; 409,*. 
aukn-N«T*, 178, 1. 
Salnhniu-dhwt, 387, 1, 
SClIubuiaiiiuin, 53, a; 198, 

Ku^ti, I to, 4. 
ftiUimitn I., 529, a. 
8Dl«-)Aiil, 303. 

Hiilka, 2l>7, 

8umintii, 302, 

SutDittS, 341. 

Suii, 16 i 17. 

8uim^^|ih^ 25; 27. 

Snniluru klkii^*, 337 ; 367. 
Sunilara-miHnk, 367, 

Knti f[» djuanty, 498. 
Sunitha, 39a. 

Suanah m Hiinna, 24. 

Stttja, 83,3; 105,41 183. 
Riipama, 276, 
fliipplaiiufiili V(‘da, 184. 
SupprvKsiiiua <>f braath, 

240. 

8ii(imUka, 4n, 1. 

Sapruiuc IMng, iriiithota of, 

lion (YBdava kill);), 377. 
Snnbhi, 519. 

Surt-nAnii, 2701 420. 
Ruifiiititra, 417. 

Surgi'Ty, ]i(4, 

Rurti (apirll wlkia), 2 ie, I. 
l4Dr|ak-ii:ikhA. 353) 366. 
Siiniu.sS, 385. 

ISflr;», II! 16; 256; 321; 

344* 

SDrya-aidiUiunla, 1751 176; 
178. 

Slliyri, 346, I, 

Snrjri-aiikto, 191. 1. 

Ra-ahupli. Ill, 4. 

8n-i<r>ta, 184. 

Snu (chariiiMR, bard), 377; 
510; 515, 

SilCiiIa, 431, I. 

BQUr» (carpniten), 224, a. 
Sutaxtuia, 389, 2 . 

SDtra,fia 

8Qtni.dhftra or carpmter, 
224.2. 

SQtraa o( FBnini, 162 ; 163 ) 
164. 

SQtraa (nphoiiaDa), 25; 46. 
SOtraa (Bnddhiat), I47, 3. 
BQMtnan, 114. 

^ttce (Satlj, 196, I. 
Bowna, 293. 

Bn-yodbana, 378. 

Bra (in al([rbra), 183. 
Bva-dhattna, 297. 
Stidbyaya, 194; 245 i 24S< 
2 . 


8w,5S,a:iS9; 195:431. 

I, 

S«ar|^nibanika-panaa, 374. 
Hvanidiiha {Uam), lOdk I. 
Svayam-bbO, ao6t 1: 217 1 
220 . 

Siavambbava (klaaak 206; 
221 s 330.3- 

Svayanirara, 251; 377; 388; 

. 438.a: 439>3- 
Hrsta, 122, 3. 

HvtU (muantaiaa), 42D, I. 
Hvota-dnpa, 126,1. 
Hvutaketu, 49. 

I Svrta-I.ihita, 122, 3. 
j ^vrta-dikha, 122,3. 

Hvetaiiva, 122, 3. 
HvetiUraUra llpanluhad, 

, 43} 44,1; 122. 
KvcU-tihana. 381.4; 397. 
Bwlogiai! fintival. 325,1. 
My4in4'nhaaya. ^5. 

Myan (in pnminat), 164. t. 
Bylki^iam, (>2. 

SyiHtoia, <io; 82 

TW-ika, 354- 

Taddhita aOaas 152,169. 
Tap«a Law Lactwaa, 2^, 

1. 

Tail! (oUnaak 219 i; 224. 

2. 

Tuittiriya (Tajur-n^k 5; 

«i 35 !*J 4 .*- 
Tait4irlyai or Tattbrlyakaa, 

205: 245. 2:.335. t- 

TalKMya • baalunaBB, 25 ) 
328.1. 

Taittirtyarsayalta. 149. 
TutUrlya l/paniahad, 35. 
Tii-jaUn, 102.1. 

Takabaka. 354} 431,1. 

Tal4tala.43l. I. 

Talava-knca Upania h ad, 35, 
2 . 

Talmud, 24. 

Tamai, 67} 85; 140; 22:; 

275:321. 

Tkaiaaa (Mamik 206, 1 ; 
.. 5*3; 5'4. 

Tamil. 309: i. 

IHioiin (hrllk 335. 
Timcapat^i, 344, 2 . 
Tanda»a,467. 

Tamlola, 271,1. 
nn jya BtAbmaQa. 35. 
Taa-mltn^ 83; 221. 

Tanth (waavarak 219 i. 
Tantra, 91; 322, l; 522- 
52s i 53°> 

Taatrl, 219 I. 

Hatr^ duattian, 332, 2; 
5 * 4 . 


Tapak or tapar (heatraiy 
aphetu), 55, 2 1 431, I. 
Tapaa (auabTity), 313, 

Tajjat (tbMKy uf), 343, 1. 
Tapta - kfiddbra (peDanu), 
* 73 ’ 

Tapta-maiha, 271, I. 

Tkraka (a Daityak 324, I. 
Ibraii.jia, 532. 

Tarka, 64; '220. 
Tarka-uu'h'raha, 69 l; 70; 
7*: 74- 

Tarka-iidya. 219. 

Tarkin, 22a 
Tarjiaiia, 241. 

Tartar trilii a, 309,1. 
Tatpara (lueaaun: uf timr), 

«77- 

Tatpuniiha, 152. 

Tattva, 801 80, 2. 
Tatlra-jrMiiam, 104. 
Tatlva->an<i'a, 2i, i; 79, 
«: »99 J. 

TattviH, twenty-fire, 89 2s 
821 219. 

Tawhlil, 244, t. 

Tatatii<n, an hndi of, 259. 
Tiitvi, 258; 259. 

T« l)eUD, 136, 2. 

Ti>>, 67: S4 I 3R7,1. 
ToIvniaaliiK, 440, |. 

Ti-lini;!. 224, 2. 

Tolh ur i.iliueo, 224, 2. 
T-liigu, 309, I. 

Tvl'ijfii eiiustry, 245, 2, . 

Ttrut in arlthmetio and al* 
pnbra, 182. 

Ti'itUry compound, 71, 
Teatiiinintiuy powsr, 265, 
Tlialm, 52, I i 112,1. 
Tbiity-three ((od^ 321, 2. 
Th'iniaoD, Mr., 124, 1; 138 
Thraciana, 252, j. 
Thundcrar, 14. 

Tilwtaa language, 309, l. 
Tila, 209 

Tiiiiama 59 3! Si. 31 5J. 
2; 56, a; 81, 1; 103.1. 

Tima, hymn in pruiw of, 

22 . 

Tirbut, 302. 

Tirth9 244, I; 408, I, 

Tithi, 17?. 
nthi-tattva. 304. 

Tranara, 405,1. 

Ti>|dca of tbe Nytya, fio; 

64. 

Tnrana, 185. 

Tnta'kaliiDi, 532. 
Tuwnefaipt, 258. 

Toricolo^, 184 
Tradition (enptik >44. 
Tragedy, 46S1 469. 
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TralliAyft, 218. 

Tnjui. Empmr, 313. 
TnDifipntioB, 135, 2. 
Tnoimigntioii, il; 31; 36; 
36, a i 217; 221; 334; 
53^ 

Tnu-rrQU, 71. 

Trijim hrtlinKt 214. 

TmjI vidyl, 214. 
TrfHBni'Ui>v«, 239. 

Tnl& ( 4 (t<)i (tC 21 22(; 

301 i 302i 328; 330. 3. 
Tr«tA(tht«e<irai)il88; 1891. 
Triad, 11; 217; 321. 
TrUi>v‘K 121, 2. 
Tri-ikvciin, 131, 2, 

Tri-hk’jdt, 161. 

Tri-lin'j'i, 224, i 
Triiuflrti. II! 217; 321; 

509; 5141 311', 
Tri-nncikcta. 214, I. 

Trl-p<uli, 153. 

Tripen-H&ha, 471. 
Trii'btubliiiMlrK,l34; 335,2. 
TriKuiii, 183. 

Tri*au(tariui, 214,1. 
Trl-vikram>, 329,1; 367. 
Tri-vrit, 154; 240. 

Tmtuka, 472. 

Troyer, Jl,, 532, 2. 

Truti, 177. 

Tiy^mbnka, 323, t, 

TiiOa, 309, I, 

TuU, 271, I; 297. 

Tiilui. 271, t. 

Tulul-ijkn or TuIu' dSi, 

368. 

Tullberg, Pr., 497. 1. 
Tnlya-yo|ptil, 45B, 

Tuaguiic (Hantuho) In* 
goaf. 3“9- •• 

TuraniMi ungntgras 309, i- 
Tunniao racua, 229, 

Toikith langnagi!, 309, l. 
Tuc|ihin. 122 , I. 
l^U-tiama, 531 
Tiruhtri, 14! 3S7,1. 

U«a, lyd 
Udthaiaii«, (i. 

U^kflllllU, 247 s >48 

Uditta-tAgbava, 367. 
UdlttpUi, 473- 
Vdayaiia (king), 306. 
Vdayaiia Adiiyaa 77, 
Vddhgn, 36 j, 

Uddia, 325. 

Udgitri, 6: aid 
tIdycf..parTaB, 373. 

Ugta. 409,1 
Ugra-i»Tt«. 310, I. 
UjwiDi (OvjaiD). I 76 : 330 > 

Ji 494 ( 494 . 1 - 


Vjjvala-ditU, t6i, 2. 
Vllia-inukbt, 237; 276. 
niUpyt, 472. 

Ulnka, 65,1. 

TIIOpI, 389. 2 s 431, i. 
UlynuM, 42d . 

Uma, 361; 522; $2> 
Unii^ti, 409. X 
Uoldl'HOlut, lei, X 
UmiitRimi (irin, 2^ 
PpIbliJia-kliraiia, 53.1. 
Upn-dbanut. 24d 
(T|jUhi, 63.1: 1132. 
UjAdhySya, 232. 

Ui-anik 4 $ 7 - 

UuanMiua, 6l; tl7; 457 
458- 

Upuuirys 457 ; 4 S^ 

Upanayn, 6i. 

Upaaayant, 1891 192; 239. 
XTpaiiialiaili, 4; 21, 2; 32 
3 *. 1: MS 35S 56. a 
122; aid 
U[fi!>'iu, 24d 
Ppujiilaka. 2701 
Upa-pdiaiiii, 146; 321. 

Upo-rapnka, 470; 472. 
Ppund, 341.1. 
Upt-aaiplqM, 4714 2. 
Upaurf;a, 151, lio. 

Opavlwa (fartX 325,1. 
Upa-MHla, 184. 
Upendia-rajii, 136. 
UpiabiU (laitiiigb 233 
Urvojd 375 - 

PikiMiis a03 i JM. 

Uabai, it; 17; 428. 

ITaury, 263; 264. 

Utkala, 210,1. 

DlprvkihK, 438. 

Tlt^ava, 323,1. 
Ptafihhlikaii-k% 471. 
UkhiA,'t99. 

UtUn-kkHda, 337; 339! 

365. «- 

UtUra-aIili2«d 9 d 
Utlara-pakaba, 99. 

Utun-rlma-teita, 3371 
343 < It 3 ^: 499 iS<»t 

.,503- 

Uttartyao*. 493 - 

VKi (word), 214. 

Vidaii«tiUi^ 9 *. 4 i 303 

V4iya.4j8. 

VMa lomUOTCT?). d* 
TidlilaaSrautoSabiii, Md 
Vadin (plaioU'ff). 297. 

VJt-daodayobplnBy^L 

vahuBi, 43a 
Vaidika, 278,1. 

Vaidika ( lop ii t * " << V«d»>. 
* 45 .** 


Ttiilja, 210, j; 225. 
Vaijaraittl. 304: 303, 
,Vaikartana, 378, i. 

V^lwnuia ^auta SUnu, 
146 

Vaikuniha. 334. 

VaiaAiiika, aya 
Vairi«va. 03: 528. 

ViiUkba. 173. 3 
VaMa.|Ay»aa. 371, l, 3741 
510,1 . 

V^M-hika pliilnaiphy, 46; 
5.1, I ; to 1.5 ! 71! 77 I 
84! 219. 

VMd>bika 8iltn>, 6 q, i ; 

..to: 64.1. 

VardmnvkN 325, i; 515. 
VanhnnTi. 522. 

V«M!ivaiia, 354. 
\VHVnd<'\ii-ludiia, 188, I. 

Vais}a, 22, 2; 212; 223; 

224,2; 319, 1. 

A'aiUnJka ntiliitionif, 188 ; 

*54- 

VaiUmiil, 415. 

ViUTaMaOi (.uvrntb Masu), 
30, H 20b, I; 330, 3; 

344. 

Vajamiu-rinii, 5; 150, 
VijaHuiL'yi-)iTuti(&khya, 131 i 
15 *. 

VajBMni.yi->!U|ibit&, 25, 

Vhbk, 38l\ 

Vakiiiiikynin, 295 ; 293, I. 
Vaknbi, 423, 3, 

VaJabbi, 367. 

Valkldil. 433 
Valal<lii-|iui a, 367. 
Valbili)illi’4rr!i. 325. I. 
Valll(Kalbnl.(;niil«liiid),42. 
vaniiki,3n, 1 i 314; 315! 
366; 367; 368; 416; 

504- 

Vaoi.itikrini, 323, i, 
Vjunndrvn, 339. 

Vamana (daari), 3*0; 32S; 

43*-1: 4^9 i 5>4- 
Viliiuna'<XJIIiki>Vritti, idS. 
5’a9a, 405! 533, 
Vasu.Jair.an, 361, * 1 3W I 

Vintpraatha, atli 2381 
241! 2341 301. 

Vipki, 224, X 

Vapaa(in:aiulnf7), 3U, 
Vafiu lirshtnana, 118. 
Van>inii<«rita, 311. 
Vapia-aUiavila, 318. 

Van, 178,1. 

Vaiada, 409. 2. 

ViiSha (biiirX 3*7 i 423< >• 
VaiSba-nilliira, 173; 176! 
>79 i 367- 
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VSiibk dnoU SQtru, 146. 
VSriht, 522. 

Vumjl (betcl-gnwer), 210,1. 

$11, 

Vir»B»v»t« (city), 385. 
VlnltinihilcK, 2^ 
Yiidhunhy^ 271. 

Vaniulrk, 2io, 1. 
Vltbu(wty» attiu, 120 . 
Tirs» (caste), 2lo, i; 223. 
Vkras-UD’lunlj, 224, 
Vtfiha, 420; 453. 
Virtl'ksniia, 237. 
Ylittiks-lcKri, 166. 
Vlrttikts, 151 ; 166 ; 167, 
I; 53 >- 

Vvuna, 10; 12; 13 ; 1(1 
a6i 189 i 191; 197; 236; 
43 « ; S*«- 
Tlnuit, 519. 

Tusiita (ijmii*), 453, 
ViMBtaka, 506, 
VMkatMsiiJl, 477; 479. 
VMinInt'ava, 472. 
Vliivs-dslU, 3&7; je£; 


TiMhths, 203; 3021 31$. 

> ■ iiO- 347 i 3'''1: 402. 

I ; 408, »: S04; 5 "* ' i 

517.1 i 5*1. 

Vliiib^hk, 368. 
Vltiltiiht-ciBhyuu, 368. 
Vi^btbk-iiddbMU, 173 
VirtB,'$3 ti 103! 104 ! 

Vuln-parikibi. 193 
Vbtn-paciulw, 185. 
Taimlking), 210,1; 371, I. 
Vim-Oesa, 312 j 331, 
ViMidtvi, 331 i 332; 375 ; 
39 »-*' 

Vliuki (lerpent), J27; 354: 
431. <; 3<9' 

Vmm, 399; 400. 
Van-ihena, 378 ; 384, I. 
Ta(2 or Buyui (Fiaai In- 
diM), 39,3. 

▼•tw. 437 . 2. 

VU»ly», 457, I. 

TiUs-iSjs, S« 4 k 
TItsT&ykno, 65. 

Tatop (in enuDBitr), 1(3, 3 
Tayq, 10 ; 67 i 83 ; 42! 

Vm>panna, 514. 

y«^ 2; 20S i 509; 522. 
Veda (npstitiim of), 194: 
195 ! 234. * 45 ! * 45 i *! 

V^^syba. 237. 

Ttdla-gai (^), 145! '46; 

16]. 

Vadtota, 46; 73 i 3 ! 9 *! 
Ki; 206. 


VedSata-panbbbbl, I09, 2. 
Vedla(4*«n, 101, 2! 113, 
6 . 

VodiBUtntn, 47; 245, 2. 
Vadiatist iomeja, 38. 
Vadlaiiits, 39. 

Vodln, 309. L 
Tadlrtha-prakba, J71. X 
Veda-Tihya, 144.2. 

Tadie Na k sh attis (twmty- 
man), 172.1. 

Vedie pnaody. 155. 
Vaai.iM9bdn>. 392, t; 508. 
VetuM (plaaatl 179. 
V«uUa,S32. 

Vatala-pa6ia-*iaiat>, 532. 
Vibh 4 ga, 68 ; 261. 
Vibldfl^ilca, 34a 
Vibbkhana,309,1; 354. 1! 

3 S 6 j 3 S 9 ; 382 . 3 jso> 
Viiitfa rliya, 375; 376. 
Vidatfaka-iaia, JbJ- 
Videba, 335,1; 417; 511,1. 
VuUri, 24. 

VldU-yajia, 246. 

Vidar^ 376; 3 f^ i 39 » i 
399; 41 ©: 437 t 1 - 
TldSahaka or jartar, 474 ; 
49 & 

Vidya.2833: 29$. 
V!|ka^ 177. 

Vihtea, 475; 494. 

Vita, 220; 470,1. 
Vl)a.gBai^ 174 . 21 178; 
182. 

Vfjaya.38l.4; 397 - 
Viiaya-oacan, 118. 
Tijnioa-btiftitn. 79 , I 1 
9 *.*. 

VijOiaa^Mya-lnia. 113 
TijnlBldrwa, 191. 

Vikal^ 178. 

yikl(a(pi<id<iolic«)J3; 14a 
Vikarana, 164. 
yikari^ 378, L 
Tdnaraldi^ 494 ; 494,11 

VikiaB«raA,494 ; 49 ^- 
V]kTlla,472. 

Vikilxpa. 109; 111,4 
Vikak*i.344 

Villliiki,471. 

TiUaga gamsBat, 25B. 
Viaanba or bladnooe, 

470. 

Vinldi, 177 . 

Viadbya,^ 

Vipltba, 40 S> I- 
VM, 457 . 1 ! 
y[ca.brito, $0*. 

^rtdha, 310,1. 

yi«i, M;»a,i;206,i i22a 

^^TMltrodiya, 304. 


^>aIla, 193 
Vira-<ayasa, 411. 

ViriU (king), 373. 
Virita-parvaa, 373 
Virgil, 53 , * i S®. * ; 58,1 
106, 2. 

VirQpa, 101. 

Viriip^a, 409, 2; 432,1 
yifSkhii, 173, 3 
Videiba, 66; fo ; 71. 
VUiibokti, 458. 

Viiha (poisnn), 184: 271. i 
Vishays, S 3 .1:73 184; 455 
Visbkambba, 473 
Vishnii, 9 ; 50; 79, ! ; 203 
217 i 276,1: 301 ! 320 
430! 43 '; S' 3 ! S»0- 

Vishpn (nf the 9 iS'**da| 

320; 321. 

Vuhon-giipW, 507, 

ViibnU'purihnB, 91 ; 368 
387, I ! 389,2:5141 511 
Viskpu-iaraisu, 531, 

Viihnu-yates, 336, 1. 
Visbnvat, 181. 

Vliikba. 405. !. 
yiiioB Ilf the Univerao 
}'nrB. 135; 40a 
Viilravae. 354. l. 
Vifvtdrvai, 400. 
Vi 4 Takaniian, 387,1. 
Vi'VtDitra, 17, ! 1 27, I 

>85; 30*! 3 > 5 .>: 345 
361: 401,1; 4b 8, 1. 
VUvB.BiUia Kariif ja, 368 
457 - 

Vliiva.pcakiUa, 161. 
Vi 4 »a-rupis 303; 409,2. 
Visre Drvib, 189; 20a 
ViUla, 43 '. I. 
yi»na(heartbik 188; 188,1 
Vitapfa (cavilling), 64 
Vithi, 472. 

Vivadar^ndra, 305. 
Vivida dinttmaoi. 303 
Vivlldab svgmipdla^, 261 
ViTlda.ratiitkua, 303 
Vivtda-tip4>ra, 304 
Vivlba (maniagi), 190 
*39 1 243 I 244 
yivant, 344. 

Vupadevt, 168; 515. 

Vov of eoDtiiMM, 379, 2. 
Viaja, 332. 

Vmta, 253! 325, I. 
yAtyatk, 271. 

Vliddba Yijoavalkya, 204 
292. 

Vriddhi, 264 
Vriddhi-pBrta, 200. 
Trihaj.jttoka, iTd. 
yribao-nitl, 390; 397 . 
ypbiimindly4 521. 
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VrAiitpiti, 179 i i 302. 
Trlbupad (^ihotuiBi oi), 
120) 121. 

Trihai^kti^iddhiBto, 175. 
VrihKt, 204 - 
Vphtt-kMU, 531. 

Vfikodkn, 381, 
Trikfha-budlu, 436. 
VpiidKyHik, 332. 

Vriih*, 378, I. 

Vflihpi*, 399., 

Vptn, 10 i 14 
418. 1- 

Tptti, 2 Ci 9 ; 470 . 
VylhptulthNc), I 93 ;si 4 ,l. 
V^ii-itati, 436. 

Vj KWmm (gruDJur). 145; 

130; 161. 

VT^iU-gwU, 176. 3. 
Vjlptka, ‘ pMVidv,' 62. 

62 i 63,1. 

Twpjn, 62. 

Vjlu, 46; toi; 2031 232, 
a; 3 Mi i'*! 3 <i 8 i J 7 i. 
a! 37 Sl 37 «!j 8 Si* 07 >‘; 
410! 4ni S09i SIM! 

V^wki, 458. 

V; 4 vibtn, 200 i <S 5 i IT* i 

a8s! a9> 1 79 *- 

^txbUn^ieUiiunl, 303. 
8^v4)ilr(-tUTQI(h(. 305. 
^■nbln-pMka, 297. 
^snhtn^kttok, 304 
>^tttiltUB(«xi*Woee),ie6. 
V 7 l 7 <»»i 471 . 

WnLYtr, two-htaded, 534. 
Wibtr, 25, i) 29; 50. 2 : 
171. 1; 3 > 3 > >> 33a; li 

StniivB, 

3 <> >• 

W«bir'« IbdiMdM Studiao, 

W(^kI^303. 

Wl>nl*r, Mr. Tallmp, 213, 
*! *49.3:31^1; 369.>■ 
Whitnej, Prof, it, D., 7,1 j 
38, l; 151; 151, 2; 171, 
>i > 73 . a 5 ITS. a- 
Wbltnej'i Ortnw Skndin, 

Wiirari^ Btimage d, 2531 
438 >a- 


WUa (diraetioaa {» ataaea- 
Ingl. 343. 

Wilkioi, Air (X, 124,1, 

WiUa' Ad (IliadQ), 263. t 
Wilaon, iWtaHt UT H., 
aSi 3 i 73 . a ;aad|iiaaiat. 
Wilaoa'a Gluiurj, 2^ ^ 
WtiuD*! HiudV TlMatrv,237, 
2 . 

Wiaking of ijiia. 13,2. 
Wlumuaa, 13,3; 272:297. 
Wim (toor ar tbiaa), 243; 
aOS- 

Wivas cbanctar a^ 4)4; 

437. 

Wonice aad «irat,dBtiaa d. 
284. 

Women, potitioa d, 134,1 
44 >. 

World, dcatmetioa of, 517. 
WnTt.i(ii«l, 414. 

Written eviMnae, 243, 2: 
*931 * 97 - 


74(10 algabn), 183. 
YidMaa, 332: 374: 311. l 
Vada, 332; 373. 

Ya nan, 237. 

Y 4 aMa, 237. 

Ya fta, 32a 
Ya Aa'pAtn, 196. 

Yi iavidkTa. 190; 203; 232. 

3; 243, 2; 28$. 1: 303. 
YajAavalkya, Cudr at. 391. 
Ytjiaralkxa, cutstDaalai; 
OB, 303. 

YiitaralkTi Viihad, 292. 
YijAlka-dera, 148. 
Yaj 9 ika(ritaa[id).l 5 * 1*45' 
2. 

TajbopaTna, 192) 193; 232. 
3: * 39 - 

Tajar-vada. 6 ; 2$; 43- 1. 
Yajui-rada. Had. 4: 44 : 
*4$. a. 

Yajar-vada, White, 6; 243, 
2 . 

Yajarvadi, 224. z. 

Yajai, 6. 

YajTan (laErileaTA 276. 

Yak |io gramnar), 164, i. 
Yakiha, 276; 400 - 
Tama, ll; 18; 41: 189; 
197; 1^; 203; 256; 
2814 21301; 4*7 1 430 - 


Tana (ibodad), 36,1. 

Yama (lorbaaiaBer), 93. 
Yam (hymn to), 19; 299. 
Yamaka, 457. 
kasiaii (taiDi), 381, 4. 

" ll, 18. 

Yamnna (river), 375, 4; 
4 * 7 . 

Yaa- (in |,Tanuar), 164,1. 
Yhaka, 16.11 136 ; 136.1 ; 

134. 2. 

YaSHlR, 3J2. 

Yaiovannaii, 499. 

Yataa, Ih., 133; 456. 

Tali, 255. 

Yntudninais 310. 
Vaagandhaiuyiiia, 306. 
Yavuiai, 229, I; 316; j6l. 
Yavat-faival, 1 42 . 

Yayili. 3311 375. 
VeU»»garaii’iilJ., 2113. 

Yoga, 46; 82, I; 9a: 130. 

4; 1531 *19: *94; 3 * 3 - 
YognlSBInr iif), 92, 2. 
YaSiinryu, 480. 

Y^ kriicna, 262 
yu 4 a«(twvDty-«wioi),l 7 S, I. 

Y'^Ea vtiiihtha, 368. 

Yagda, 324.1. 

Yagm, 94) 1)3, I; 324, t. 
Ynjasa (oirruun), 178, l8o> 
Y«d> (frnia)e kyBib»l), 322, 

t. 

Ya<idba-Utn^ 337. 
Yodbi-abihin, 366) 373: 
3741 379; 3*41 Wi 
Sl7.>i3*9.il39*{399. 
402 ! 403 ! 407; 40 * i 
4 i>; 4 ) 9 - 
YugM (fvitf), 178) 178, 2; 

1791 2 * 1 - 

VnH', 111,3. 

YOpa.29; 341,1. 

Yttthiki, 423. 3. 

Ysvo-rija (brlr^piiannt), 
3 * 4 - 


Zabr,3> 

ZaUt. 244. >- 
Zamlndir, 258, 2. 
EaBd-AvHti, 131, 2. 
Zean, 82, I. 

ZaB>,9; 106, 2 I 133, 8. 
Zodiac (dlTiaww cl), 170. 
Zorotator, 47. 
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njuiTALurr SAHssftr lsttibs akd buus fob 

PBOHGBCUTIOB. 


rOWBU.^ 

a, for pTOSOimeed m renl: A, TtU IB tor, father i 

7,i,for^,f,u in ftU: L<,for^,^, uinpoKee; ir,«,for«,^. 
u is full; for n m in ntdo-p Bi, ft, for Wp ^, M in iBernlj; 
A, ri, foru in marine; jff, ^ for t, *^,01 ia pra;; Ai,ai, 
for^.^pU in aiiU; OpOp for^,>,M in go; Ju.au,for^, 
M in Hoim (Oeman) ; $ or im for ‘, Le. the Anuiriri, lonnded 
like a in Vrench moa, or like on; naokl; ^ for ;, ie. the Tlnrga or 
B diitinetljr aodible aepinta. 

caRaoMosTi. 

K, h, for<«, pronoaaeed oa in KU, erei; A, tt, for^p u in 
rnUorni (7p (orn, eaiaptinpdc^; Oh,p/i,{br^ui&]nphQt;N',n‘, 
for t|;, BM in liap (tin-). 

C, i tor u in doUe nuaticlpsEngUth eh in ehureA, IveA 
(lore')i CA,e'A, fw^ ,ai inohanAUU (dnr^hi]]){ J,J, forif,win 
A A for u in hed^o-hog (h^’Aog); y, ip for if, M in 
•iage (liijl. 

f, (, fartfpu In (me (fn), 7t,(A,for |[, ae in enthill (ai^Alll); 
P, if, (or^p ti in dmm (^w); 7>Ap A for T, u in reAured 
(redheired); 9 , for'T, u in aoae (pap). 

T, t, for IT, u in vfUer (u prononnoed in Ireland); Th, ik, for V, 
al in Bn(<hook (bat more dentiil); D,i for^, 11 ia dice (more like th 
infAii): JA Afor^p >>■ lAere (more deatal); JTp a, for «. a» 
inaot, ia. 

J>,p,foraliapat,elp; Pipph.for'^, laia>^iU: J.^forn, 
aa in hear, mh; f A, 6 A, for a, aa in aUor; A*, ei, for ir, at in map, jam. 

r.y, fora.aainjfet; B, rp forT, aa in red, year; £, I,for B[,as 
in Ke; y,v, tor a, aain «i«(bat like waller oonwnanta, as in twice). 

S',/,forl^,ai in eue, fearion; 8h, tk, for t, uinlAnn, hu«A; 
S.epforV.aiiniir. hiM;A, for x p U in Ait 


Faller directiona for pronunciation will be found in a ‘ Practical 
finunmar of the SanikrH langaage,' by Monier Williama, third 
edition;publUhed by the Delegatei of the Clarendon Pikei, Oxford, 
and lold by Afacmillan and Ce, ud by W. H. Allen & Co., IS, 
Waterloo Place. Alio ia a SonakriUEngliah Dictionary, publiehed 


by the uuie. 

t»te centum 
we»t 


CJUpCUH^ 
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